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Ik  THIS  volume,  though  it  may  .be  considered  as  a  com- 
plete and  distinct  work,  was  put  to  the  press  by  Mr.  Ro b« 
IN  SON  with  the  view  only  of  exonerating  the  l)istoiy  of 

i    the  Baptists,  which  he  was  writing,  of  the  subject  of  Bap.- 
tism.     Had  the  Author  lived,  he  would  have  published 
two,  three,  or  more  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  history  under 
the  title  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Baptists.     From  the  re- 
searches  which  he  had  made  into  the  authentic  records  of 
Chrisdan  antiquity,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  history  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  tiile 
to  be  denominated  the  disciples  of  Chribt  was  infinitely 
better  founded,  than  that  of  those  who  have  hitherto  proud* 
ly  and  exclusively  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  the 
church.    In  this  work,  Mr.  Robinson  took  great  pleas- 
ure, and  prosecuted  his  inquiries  with  such  intense  appli* 
cation,  as  is  thought  to  have  impaired  his  health,  and  to 
have  brought  on  the  fatal  disorder  of  which  he  died. 
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4  ADVERTISEMENT* 

The  MSS.  which  Mr.  Robinson  hath  kft  on  this 
subject  are  voluminous ;  but  they  are  ndther  arranged 
nor  fimshcd*      The  following  m  a  sketch  of  them : 


1.  A  general  view  of  the  Roman  Empire  at         Pages 

the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 7 

2.  A  general  view  of  Judea  at  the  time  of  Jesus,    13 

3.  Cautions  necessary  to  a  Reader  of  Ecclesi- 

astical History,    16 

4.  The  Greek  Church, 80 

5.  The  Church  of  Rome, 60 

6.  Africa, - 60 

7-  Italy, 100 

8.  Spain, -   104 

9.  Navarre  and  Biscay, 80 

10.  Vallies  of  Piedmont, 50 

11.  Poland, 70. 

12.  Transylvania, 17 

13.  Livonia,       «•-  6 

14.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,      ......    4 

15.  Hungary, y.---       6 

16.  Bohemia, ....36 

17.  Moravia, • 50 

18.  Austria, 6 

19.  Germany,  Munster,     I 16 


These  are  all  closely  written  large  quarto  pages.  It  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Robins6n's  fiunUy  to  submit  them 
to  the  inspection  of  some  of  his  learned  friends,  on  whose 
approba1i(»i  the  pubfehing  of  ^Snem  wiU  dq)end.  Ma« 
Robinson  had  also  made  greiat  collections  for  the  Histo. 
ties  of  the  German  and  English  Baptists,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  write  next  winter ;  and  he  had  prqpaied  some  ma- 
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lerials  fiDT  the  History  dihc  Dutch,  American  and  otha* 
iiitign  Baptists. 

Mr.  Robinson  wrote  very  little  din^  ihelast  twelve 

months.    The  whde  of  the  present  volume,  except  the 

preface  and  the  recapitulation  was  iimshed  before  that 

time.    Though  the  reader  may  wish  the  Author  had  le- 

touched  some  parts,  he  will  still  find  in  it  an  ample  fund  of 

improvement  and  entert^mcnt ;    and  the  noble  spirit  of 

liberty,  which  it  breathes,  cannot  fail  of  recommending  it 

tothc  liberal  men  of  every  sect. 

I 

For  the  errors  of  the  press,  the  Author  hath  made  an 
apology  in  the  preface,  yAncti  we  trust  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Robinson  had  engaged  himself  in  the  siHing  to 
preach  the  annual  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dissenters' 
Charity-School  at  Birmingham,  and  he  promised  himself 
iroBt  pleasure  from  an  interview  with  Dr.  Priestly, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  that  place.    The  physician  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  journey,  though  he  wished  it  could  have 
been  deferred  a  week  or  two  longer,  and  his  family  flattered 
themselves  that  the  exercise  and  company  would  have  the 
most  beneficial  efiects  on  his  health  and  spirits.     On 
Wednesday,  June  2,  be  set  off  fix)m  Chesterton  with  his 
son,  in  an  open  carriage,  and  travelling  by  easy  stages  ar- 
rived at  Birmingham  on  Saturday  evening,  apparently  not 
at  all  the  worse  for  his  journey.    On  Sunday  he  preached 
twice,  in  the  morning  at  the  new  meeting-house,  and  at  the 
old  meeting-house  in  the  afternoon.  *  On  Monday  evening 
his  friends  were  alarmed  for  him  /rom  an  excessive  diffi- 
culty of  respiration,  under  which  he  laboured  for  some 
time,  but  on  Tuesday  he  revived,  and  entertained  the  com- 
pany  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  the  whole  of  the  even- 
ing, with  all  diat  ease  and  vivacity  in  conversation,  for 
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which  he  had  ever  been  remarkable.  He  retired  to  rest 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  probably  died  without  a  strug* 
gle  soon  after  he  got  to  bed  ;  {or  on  Wednesday  morning 
he  was  found  nearly  cold,  the  bed  clothes  were  not  dis* 
composed,  nor  the  features  of  his  countenance  in  the  least 
distorted*  It  was  always  his  desire  to  die  suddenly 
and  alone. 

Mr*  Robinson  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  fifty 
four  years  and  eight  months,  in  the  houseof  WilliajI 
RirssELL,  Esq.  at  Showel-Green,  near  Birmingham,  and 
was  interred  by  this  gentleman  with  evay  possible  mark 
of  r^pect  in  the  Dissenters*  burying-ground-  Dr. 
Priestly  and  several  other  dissenting  mimsters  paid  the 
due  tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  our  much  esteem* 
edftiend. 

We  intend  to  publish  an  authentick  biogrs^hical  acf^ 
oou^ofMR.  Robinson  in  a  short  time. 

Chesterton,  Cambridge, 
"*        '     July  14, 1790, 
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PREFACE. 


RiADiai^ 


BEFORE  yon  penua  the  following  History,  pardon  me  if  I 
detain  you  a  moment  to  inform  you  of  my  real  motive  for  com^ 
piling  it ;  for  I  am  well  aware,  that  Baptism,  one  of  the  chief  in* 
ftitutes  of  our  holy  religion,  hath  heen  the  innocent  occasion  of 
lio  many  mean  motives  and  violent  dispositions,  that  the  subject 
can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  exciting  suspicions  of  unfair 
treatment.  I  hope  you  will  not  find  any  thing  to  offend  in  the 
following  sheets ;  at  least,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  allow- 
ed myself  to  deal  in  censoriousness,  or  knowingly  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  bitterness  and  wrath. 

■ 

When  the  subject  first  darted  into  my  mind,  I  own,  I  was  not 
thinking  of  Baptism,  but  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  1  was 
entering  on  that  argument,  which  is  taken  from  its  rapid  progress, 
end  the  multitude  of  its  professors ;  and  I  was  the  more  struck 
with  it  by  observing  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian,  Luke, 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  makes  frequent  use  of  it ;  but  1  could  not 
help  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  the  same  argument  is  not 
valid  now,  becaase  a  profession  of  Christianity  doth  not  now  im- 
ply an  exercise  of  reason  and  assent,  but  is  put  upon  infants  by 
eitrinsick  force.  The  conduct  of  a  multitude  of  wise,  free,  and 
virtuous  men,  forms  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  reason able- 
j  ness  of  their  actions  ;  but  a  multitude  of  beinsrs  of  no  character 
cannot  form  even  the  shadow  of  a  presumption.  The  first  are 
the  thousands  of  whom  Luke  wrote  ;  the  last  are  the  modem  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  religion. 

9 

Some  writers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  modem  case  ;  and 
supposing,  as  they  have  been  told,  that  Jesus  instituted  the  pro- 
fessinar  of  his  name  in  nonasre,  they  have  ventured  to  represent 
Christianity  and  its  author  unworthy  of  such  respect  as  Christians 
pay  to  both.  Thus  the  objection  is  transferred  to  the  gospel,  and 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  author  of  it  are  brought  into  ques- 
tion, unwarily  no  doubt  ;  btit  the  fact  is  true,  and  the  reasoning, 
though  from  mistaken  data,  hath  consistency  and  weight. 

Nor  doth  infant  baptism  appear  less  inconerruous  with  the  nat- 

nral  riqrhts  of  mankind,  than  it  is  with  th<>  wisdom  and  equity  of 

Christianity.     Of  personal  libertv,  one  of  the  dearest  branches  is 

liberty  of  conscience,  the  libertv  of  choosing  a  religion  for  one's- 

self,  of  which  none  is  capable  during  infancy.     It  is  the  parent  or 
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te,  who  chooses  what  religion  the  in&nt  shall  profess, 
and  this  is  depriyiag  him  of  a  natural  birth-right 

The  observation,  that  infants  are  disposed  of  in  baptism,  with- 
ont  their  knowledge  or  consent,  is  a  sort  of  finger  pointing  to  the 
age  and  the  kind  of  g^yemments  where  it  was  first  practised. 
It  must  have  happened  where  the  choice  of  the  religion  of  one 
man  was  a  right  of  seigniory  exercised  by  another. 

Full  of  these,  and  such  like  suspicions,  and  loth  to  think  Chris* 
tianity  inimical  to  personal  freedom,  I  set  myself  to  examine  the 
History  of  Baptism,  and  the  following  sheets  contain  my  observa- 
tions. They  go  to  prove  that  the  Christianity,  which  Jesus  and 
ids  primitive  disciples  taught  and  practised,  is  not  liable  to  any 
objections  on  this  head,  but  that  it  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
perfections  of  God,  the  character  of  revelation,  the  principlet 
of  good  govenmients,  and  the  freedom,  virtue,  and  felicity  of 
all  mankind. 

Lest  I  should  seem  to  arrogate  a  credit  not  due  to  my  bare  a£> 
flrmations,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  quote  my  authorities,  and  to 
mark  the  editions ;  but  I  must  own  the  authorities  quoted  are  few 
m  comparison  with  what  I  had  collected,  and  which  1  have  since 
destroyed,  as  what  remain  appear  fully  sufficient  to  authenticata 
any  fact  affirmed. 

I  have  severely  felt  the  mconvenience  of  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  from  the  press.  *  *  *  *  *  If^  Reader,  you  do  me  justice^ 
you  will  number  the  errors  of  the  press  among  my  misfortunes, 
m  common  with  those  of  all  Authors,  for  I  assure  you,  though  1 
tried  hard,  yet  1  could  not  prevent  them. 

I  feel  happy  on  reflection  that  I  did  not  set  about  this  woric 
an  any  motives  below  the  dignity  of  a  Christian,  nor  am  I  awure 
that  I  have  prostituted  my  pen  to  serve  a  party,  or  once  dipped 
it  in  gall.  Elscapes  undoubtedly  there  are  many;  but  when 
did  any  individual  of  my  species  produce  a  work  of  absolute  per- 
fection ?  Such  as  it  is,  I  comimit  it  to  the  candid  "perusal  of  my 
brethren  ;   and  1  am,    Courteous  Reader, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

R.  ROBINSON. 

CuEiri'UkTON,  CAMBRltKrE. 


editor's  preface. 


THIS  work  has  for  many  years  been  known,  and 
niuch  esteemed,  by  many  of  the  B  iptist  denomination 
00  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  many  in  this  coun- 
try have  desired  that  it  might  have  a  more  general  cir- 
culation. Some  years  ago,  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Association  appointed  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  of 
Lower  Dublin,  Pennsylvania,  to  abridge  and  prepare  it 
for^the  press,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  here 
pursued.  But  it  is  believed,  that  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  the  Poctor  from  fulfilling  that  appointment. 

The  Editor  has  been  in  the  habit  of  perusing  the 
work  with  considerable  attention,  and  much  interest 
for  a  number  of  years  :    but  tlie  labour  which  he  has. 
now  performed,  was  first  suggested  to  his  mind  while 
studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  article  on 
Baptism,  published  in  his  General  History  of  the  Bap- 
tists.    Hb  intention  was  announced  in  that  work,  and 
soon  after,  he  began  to  be  solicited  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  Robinson.     It  abounds  with  notes  and 
authorities  in  many  dead  and  foreign  languages,  which 
the  Editor  designed  at  first  to  have  generally  omitted  : 
but  by  the  advice  and  desire  of  a  number  of  learned 
friends,   he  resolved  to  retain  the  authorities  without 
much  abridgment,  and  also  to  insert  a  larger  portion  of 
the  notes  than  he  first  designed.     For  the  information 
of  those  readers  who  are  unacjguainted  with  languages, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  substance  of  most 
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of  the  notes,  so  far  at  least,  as  they  relate  immediately  to 
baptism,  is  incorporated  with  the  English  reading  in  the 
text,  of  which  circumstance,  notice  is  generally  given  by 
inverted  commas.  Mr.  Robinson  saw  fit,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  to  insert  the  Latin,  Greek,  &c.  below, 
which  he  had  translated  in  his  narrations.  This  was 
probably  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  learned  an 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the.  correctness  of  his  transla- 
tions.  A  few  of  the  most  striking  notes  which  were 
not  thus  disposed  of,  have  been  translated  by  the  Edi- 
tor, for  the  benefit  of  the  common  reader,  and  the  trans- 
lations immediately  follow  the  notes. 

Although  some  portions  of  this  work  have  been 
omitted)  yet  the  reader  may  be  assured,  that  (ivery  thing 
Jbas  been  retained,  which  has  any  direct  or  important 
bearing  on  the  history  of  baptism. 

The  generous  subscription  which  has  been  received 
for  this  justly  celebrated  production,  is  a  proof  of  the 
high  expectations  which  are  entertained  of  its  excellence ; 
and  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  it  will  be  perused 
with  uncommon  interest  and  satisfaction. 

DAVID  BENEDICT. 
Pawtucket,  R.  L  dpril  4>  18 17* 
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THE  MISSION    AND  CHARACTER  OP  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

LONG  before  the  appearance  of  J(4ln  the  B  tptist,  the 
JeH^s  had  been  taught  to  expect  that  the  God  of  heaxen 
tvouldy  at  a  certain  time,  V)ithout  hands^  set  up  a  king' 
dom^  ivhich  should  never  be  destroyed.  This  heavenly 
kingdom  was  the  economy  of  assortment  which  John 
inti^uced,  and  the  baptism  of  John  is  called  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  gospel,  the  epoch  from  which  the  New  Tes- 
lament  dispensation  is  to  be  computed.  The  taio  and 
the  prophets  were  until  John  :  since  thai  iim&  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  preached  ( 1 ).  This  came  to  pass  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cesar,  when  Pon- 
tius Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea,  Herod  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  and  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  high  priests. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  idea,  that  the  begin- 
ning mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the 
1st  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and  in  the  1st  chapter 
of  his  1st  epistle,  is  to  be  understood  not  of  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  but  ofthe  beginning  of  the  evangelicalecon- 
omy.  This  idea  glimmers  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
though  obscured  by  allegory.  This  is  what  Cyril 
seems  to  intend,  when  he  says,  "  water  was  the  bei^in- 
ning  ofthe  world,  and  Jordan  was  the  beginningof  the  gos- 
pel"(2).  This  is  a  sort  of  harmony,  ingenious  but  fan- 
ciful,  between  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  che  first 
of  Maijc  and  John.     In  the  former  it  is  said,  in  the  be- 

(1)  Matk  i.  1, 3.    Luke  iii.  1, 52.    Acts  i.  21, 22. 

(2)  CyrilU  Mieraniymitani  Catfchss, 
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• 

ginning  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters :  and  in  the  latter,  in  the  beginnings  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel,  John  did  baptize* 

From  the  beginning  ot  the  world  to  this  jieriod  good 
men  had  been  in  a  condition  of  comparative  imperfec- 
tion. They  were  individuals  mixed  and  confounded 
with  numerous  persons  of  opposite  characters,  in  fiiin- 
ily,  tribal  and  national  divisions.  They  had  never  been 
A  PEOPLE,  but  John  was  sent  to  associate  individuals, 
to  form  a  people,  or,  as  an  evangelist  expresses  it,  to 
make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord^  and  the  rev- 
olution eifccted  at  this  time  was  so  substantial,  that  it  is 
called  a  creation,  a  new  age,  a  new  world,  of  which 
JcjHis,  whom  John  proclaimed  and  introduced  as  chief, 
was  declared  the  creator  and  lord,  for  John  professed 
himself  only  a  messenger  of  Jesus,  employed  indeed  in 
his  service,  but  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  his 
shoes* 

John,  it  is  supposed,  was  born  at  Hebron,  and,  if  a 
judgment  of  his  education  may  be  formed  by  the  char- 
acter of  his  parents,  he  was  trained  up  in  habits  of  piety 
and  virtue,  for  they  were  both  righteous  before  God^ 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
JLord  blameless.  How  he  was  employed  in  his  youth  ; 
whether  his  parents  had  given  him  any  human  literature  ; 
whether  he  were  single  or  married ;  a  man  of  property, 
or  poor  ;  with  many  other  such  questions,  must  ever 
remain  unanswered,  for  his  historians  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  them. 

They  thought  it,  however,  of  consequence  to  affirm, 
that  his  conduct  originated  in  a  divine  call.  Neither  did 
he  come  of  himself,  nor  was  he  employed  by  any  governing 
power  of  hb  country,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  nor  did  the 
populace  set  him  up,  but  the  word  of  God  came  to  him 
in  the  wilderness,  as  to  the  ancient  prophets.  Three  of 
.  the  evangelists  observe,  that  the  coming  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and 
the  fourth  describes  him  as  a  man  sent  from  God,  which 
is  further  confirmed  by  Jesus,  who  declared,  that  the 
baptism  of  John  was  from  heaven^  and  not  of  men.  So 
exactly  was  the  prophec/ of  Daniel  fulfilled,  and  so  tru- 
ly  did  the  God  of  heaven  without  hands  set  up  a  king- 
dom to  stand  forever ! 
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When  John  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  heavenly  call,  he  entered  on  his  ministry,  by 
quitting  the  hili-country,  and  going  down  by  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  plains  of  Jordan,  by  proclaiming  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  near  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  tne 
necessfty  of  preparing  to  receive  him  by  laying  aside  sin 
and  superstition,  and  by  an  exercise  of  universal  justice, 
and  lastly,  by  identifying  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  He  distributed  various  rules  of  righteousness 
among  the  different  classes  that  attended  his  ministry. 
He  said  to  soldiers,  Do  viole^e  to  no  man  ;  he  exhorted 
publicans  to  avoid  exaction^  -and  he  taught  the  people 
benevolence.  Let  him  that  hath  two  coats  impart  to  him 
that  hath  none ;  and  he  directed  all  to  Jesus  as  master 
and  Lord,  in  manifesting  whom  his  ministry  was  to 
cease.  His  dress  was  plain,  his  diet  abstemious, 
and  his  whole  deportment  grave,  serious,  and  severe. 
Multitudes,  both  of  provincials  and  citizens,  flocked  to 
hear  him,  and  all  held  Aim  as  a  prophet^  and  such  as 
renounced  their  former  sinful  practices,  and  believed  his 

Ercdictions  concerning  the  Christ,  were  baptized  by 
im  in  the  rfoer  Jordan^  but  the  pharisees  and  laivyers 
are  to  be  excepted,  for  they  rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves^  andv)ere  not  baptized  of  him. 

While  John  was  employed  in  preaching  aYid  baptiz- 
ing at  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  various  reports  were 
spread  abroad  of  him,  and  as  the  people  were  m  expecta- 
tion of  the  Christ,  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  v)hether 
he  ivere  the  person  or  not^  and  the  Jews  oF  Jerusalem 
sent  a  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  to  him  to  inquire 
what  account  he  gave  of  himself.  He  fully  answered 
all  their  questions,  and  informed  them  that  he  was  not 
the  Christ,  but  the  person,  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  sent 
before  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  who  stood  then  a- 
mong  them,  but  who  was  not  then  known.  This  was  the 
dav  of  the  manifestation  of  Jesus. 

It  is  uncertain  by  what  means  John  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Herod ;  but,  certain  it  is,  he  reproved  him 
for  living  in  adultery  with  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  and  his  language  was  that  of  a  man  who  well  un- 
derstood civil  government,  for  he  considered  law  as 
supreme  in  a  state,  and  told  the  king,  //  is  not  lawful 
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fir  thee  to  hone  thy  brothef^s  "Wf/t.  Herodias  was  ex- 
tremely  displeased  with  John  for  his  honest  fireedoin, 
and  determined  to  destroy  him ;  but  though  she  prevail- 
ed on  the  king  to  imprison  him,  yet  she  could  not  per^ 
suade  him  to  put  him  to  death.  Two  great  obstacles 
opposed  her  design.  Herod  himself  was  shocked  al 
the  thought,  for  he  had  observed  John,  was  convinced  of 
his  piety  and  love  of  justice,  he  had  received  pleasure 
in  hearing  him,  and  had  done  many  things  which  John 
had  advised  tum  to  do ;  and,  as  there  is  a  dignity  in  in^ 
nocence,  the  qualities  of  fte  man  had  struck  him  witk 
an  awe  so  deep  and  solemn,  that,  tyrant  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  think  of  taking  away  the  life  of  John.  Herod 
also  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  publick,  for  he  knew 
the  multitude  held  John  as  a  prophet.  Herodias  there-r 
fore  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  surprise  the 
king  into  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  which  neither  jus- 
tice nor  policy  could  approve,  and  such  an  one  she 
found  on  the  king's  birth-day.  The  story  is  at  large  in 
the  gospel.  Dreadful  is  the  condition  of  a  country 
where  any  one  man  is  above  control,  and  can  do  what 
this  absolute  king  did  !  Whether  he  felt,  or  only  pre- 
tended to  feel  great  sorrow,  the  (act  was  the  same,  he 
sent  an  executioner^  and  commanded  the  head  of  the 
prophet  to  be  brought^  and  John  was  assassinated  in  the 
prison. 

The  murder  did  not  sit  easy  on  the  recollection  of 
Herod,  for,  soon  after,  when  he  heard  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  his  conscience  exclaimed.  It  is  John,  whom  I  be- 
headed, he  is  risen  from  the  dead  !  certainly,  John  the 
Baptist  will  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Herod  the  tetrarch 
must  meet  him  before  an  impartial  Judge,  who  will  re- 
ward or  punish  each  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  In  the  present  case  the  Judge  hath  declared  the 
character  of  John.  John  V)as  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light.  Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath 
not  risen  a  greater  than  John  tlie  Baptist. 

Jesus,  speaking  of  tlie  ill  treatment  of  John,  implies 
that  posterity  would  do  his  character  justice,  and,  true 
It  is,  the  children  of  wisdom  have  justified  John ;  but 
mankind  have  entertained,  according  to  their  various 
prejudioes,  very  different  opinions  of  that  in  which  his 
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worth  cbnsisted  (3).  The  Jews  praise  hi$  rectitude, 
and  pity  his  fete,  for  John  was  their  countryman,  and 
diey  hated  Herod  (4).  The  Arabians  celebrate  his  ab- 
stemiousness, and  say  providence  avenged  his  death  (5). 
The  Catholicks  have  invented  a  thousand  fables,  and 
^aoed  to  his  account  the  origin  of  monachism,  and  the 
working  of  miracles.  They  have  put  him  among  their 
fpdsi  consecrated  waters,  built  baptisteries  and  temples 
to  his  honour,  assigned  him  a  day  in  the  calendar,  called 
themselves  by  his  name,  collected  his  pretended  relicks, 
idomed  them  with  silver  and  g6ld  and  jewellery,  and 
wholly  overlooked  that  which  made  John  the  great- 
est that  had  been  born  of  women  (6).  How  deplorable 
is  it,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  enlightened 
kingdom  of  France,  such  a  man  as  Du  Fresne,  of  ex- 
tensive literature,  c£  amiable  manners,  an  instructor  of 
all  £urope  in  matters  of  antiquity,  should  disgrace  his 
pen  by  publishing  a  treatise,  to  prove  that  his  native  city 
of  Amiens  was  in  possession  of  that  precious  relick 
the  head  of  St*  John  the  Baptist :  found  at  Jerusalem, 
carried  to  Constantinople,  discovered  again  in  the  city 
of  Emesa,  then  transported  to  Comana,  carried  again  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  French  found  it  when  they 
took  the  city,  and  whence  they  conveyed  it  to  Amiens, 
where  it  is  now  enshrined  in  all  the  odour  of  Saintship. 
(7).  This  example,  to  which  a  great  number  more 
might  be  added,  may  serve  to  shew  Protestants,  that 
wlmtever  honour  may  be  due  to  such  learned  Catho- 
licks, and  much  unquestionably  is  their  due,  yet  very 
little  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  upon  their  critical 
discernment.  They  are  voluminous  collectors  of  all 
manner  of  materials,  genuine  and  forged,  and  so  they 
serve  society  :  but  it  is  the  province  of  Protestants  ia 
fiee  countries,  where  there  are  no  licensers  of  the  press, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  works,  and  by  selecting  the 

(3)  Matt.  zi.  19. 

(4)  Joteph  Gorioa.    Li6.  v.  cap.  45,   Ganz  Tzemach  David,   i.  xxv.  2. 

(5^   Sale's  Koroju  ckop.  iii.    The  family  of  Imram  [the  father  of  the 
Virgm  Mary.]     Chap,  x?ii   the  Night  youmej.    Note  b. 

(6)  Baron.    Annul,,,,,. Ada  5ancf ......Paciaudi  Antiq.  Christ, 

(7)  Traite  Jff^ttorique  du  chef  de  S,  yean  BapHtte,  avec  det  firemes  et 
in  rtmarqUe  pat  CtuUrleida  Fresne,  Sr.daCanfe,  Fari*,  Cranviirf^  1665. 
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true  from  the  falsc»  wherever  they  are  blended  together, 
to  give  mankind  just  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

It  was  for  just  and  noble  reasons,  worthy  of  a  wise 
and  benevolent  mind,  that  Jesus  estimated  John  so  high- 
ly  as  to  pronounce  him  as  great  a  man  as  had  been  bom 
of  women  :  to  which  he  added,  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  greater  than  he.  It  was  a  compar- 
ison between  John  and  his  predecessors,  and  John  and 
his  successors,  in  framing  the  new  economy.  He 
was  greater  than  his  predecessors,  because  he  first  intro-. 
duced  a  moral  assortment  of  Jews,  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth  :  he  was  less  than  the  apostles  his  succes- 
sors, because  under  the  direction  of  Jesus,  they  brought 
his  plan  to  perfection,  by  assorting  and  incorporating 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  societies  expressly  united  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  the  meliorating  of  the  heart, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  life,  a  compact  practice 
of  piety,  and  an  uniform  course  of  virtue,  and  so 
extending  and  establishing  personal  excellence,  tend- 
ing to  unite  all  mankind  in  one  family  of  universal  love ; 
and  he  who  under  God  gave  a  sketch  of  a  design  so 
pure,  and  so  generous,  ought  to  be  reputed  one  of  the 
first  characters  among  mankind.  How  great  then  must 
he  be,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  this  great  man  was  not 
worthy  to  unloose  ? 


CHAP.  n. 

OF  THE  BAPTISM  WHICH  JOHN   ADMINISTERED. 

WHETHER  John  baptized  by  pouring  on  water,  or 
by  bathing  in  water,  is  to  be  determined  chiefly,  though 
not  wholly,  by  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  baptize.  A  linguist  determines  himself  by  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  an  illiterate 
man  by  the  best  evidence  he  can  obtain  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  whom  by  his  condition  he  is  obliged  to 
trust.  To  the  latter  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
word  is  confipssedly  Greek,  that  native  Greeks  must  un- 
derstand  their  own  language  better  than  foreigners,  and 
that  they  have  always  understood  the  word  baptism  to 
signify  dipping ;  and  therefore  from  their  first  embrac- 
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ing  of  Christianity  to  this  day  they  have  always  baptized, 
and  do  yet  baptize,  by  immersion.  This  is  an  authority 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  of  European  lexicographers ;  so  that  a  man,  who 
is  obliged  to  trust  human  testimony,  and  who  baptizes 
by  immersion,  because  the  Greeks  do,  understands  a 
Greek  word  exactly  as  the  Greeks  themselves  under- 
stand it ;  and  in  this  case  the  Greeks  are  unexceptiona- 
ble guides,  and  their  practice  is,  in  this  instance,  safe 
ground  of  action. 

The  English  translators  did  not  translate  the  word 
baptize,  and  they  acted  wisely,  for  there  is  no  one  word 
in  the  English  language,  which  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Greek  word,  as  the  New  Testament  uses  it,  con- 
taining the  precise  ideas  of  the  evangelists,  neither  less 
nor  more.  The  difficulty,  or  rather  the  excellence  of 
the  word  is,  that  it  contains  two  ideas  inclusive  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  baptism.  Baptize  is  a  dyer's  word, 
and  signifies  to  dip,  so  as  to  colour.  Such  as  render 
the  wonl  dip,  give  one  true  idea,  but  the  word  stood  for 
two,  and  one  is  wanting  in  this  rendering.  This  defect 
is  in  the  German  Testament,  Matt.  iii.  1.  In  those  days 
came  John  der  tauffer^  John  the  dipper  ;  and  the  Dutch, 
m  those  days  came  John  een  dooper,  John  the  Dipper. 

This  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The 
Saxon  Testament  adds  another  idea,  by  naming  the  ad- 
ministrator John  5^  Fidluhtere^  John  the  fuller.  The 
Islandick  language  translates  baptism  shm  (1),  scour- 
ing. These  convey  two  ideas,  cleansing  fof  Vfoshing ; 
but  neither  do  these  accurately  express  th<i  twp  ideas  of 
the  Greek  baptize  ;  for  though  repentance  in  some  cases 
accompanies  baptism,  as  it  does  prayer,  yet  not  in  every 
case.  Jesus  was  baptized  in  Jordan,  but  he  was  not 
cleansed  from  any  moral  or  ceremonial  turpitude  by  it, 
nor  was  any  repentance  mixed  with  his  baptism.  Puri- 
fication by  baptism  is  an  accident ;  it  may  be,  it  may  not 
be,  it  is  not  essential  to  baptbm.  The  word  then  conveys 
two  ideas,  the  one  literal,  dipping,  the  other  figurative, 
colourings  a  figure  however  expressive  of  a  real  feet ; 
meaning  that  John  by  bathing  persons  in  the  river 
Jordan  confisrrcd  a  character,  a  moral  hue,  as  dyers  by 

3 

(1)  Kristid  Saga,  Mafm^  1773.    SHrn,  baptUJD,  from  iWr^  c/#tfn.  tlOfc, 
fo  cieantf. 
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dipping  in  a  dying  vat  set  a  tinct  or  colour  ;  John  by 
baptism  discriminating  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  other 
men,  as  dyers  by  colouring  distinguish  stui&.  Hence 
John  is  called,  by  early  Latins,  Jonn  tinctor^  the  exact 
Latin  of  Joannes  baptistes,  John  the  Baptist. 

Tertullian,  the  first  Latin  father,  observes,  that  baptism 
was  administered  with  great  simplicity  (2),  homo  in  aqna 
dcniissus^  et  inter  pauca  "oerba  tinctus.  The  mode  seems 
to  have  been  this.  The  administrator  standing  in  the 
water,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  back  part  of  the  head 
of  the  candidate,  standing  also  in  the  water,  bowed  him 
forward  till  he  was  immersed  in  the  water,  pronouncing 
in  the  mean  time  the  baptismal  words,  by  which  he 
characterized  him  a  Christian.  Everybody  knows  how 
the  Romans  understood  demisso  capite,  demisso  vultu^ 
demissis  oculis,  and  the  like. 

The  Syrians,  the  Armenians,  the  Persians,  and  all 
Eastern  Christians  have  understood  the  Greek  word 
baptism,  to  signify  dipping,  and  agreeably  to  their  own 
versions,  they  all,  and  always  administer  baptism  by 
immersion,  but  ^  Mohammed  in  the  Alcoran  has 
Inost  fully  translated  the  original  word.  He  calls 
baptism  sebgatallah^  that  is  divine  dyings  or  the  tinging 
of  God,  from  sebgah  dying,  and  AUah  God.  A  eel- 
kbrated  orientalist  says,  Mohammed  made  use  of  this 
compound  term  for  baptism,  because  in  his  time  Chris- 
tians administered  baptism  as  dyers  tinge,  by  immer- 
sion,  and  not  as  now  [in  the  West]  by  aspersion  (3). 
Mohammed  every  where  expresses  great  respect  for 
the  rites  of  Christians,  and  being  asked  why  he  set  aside 
baptism,  heanswered,  because  the  true  diviiie  tinct,  which 
is  true  baptism,  is  faith  and  grace,  which  God  bestows 
on  true  believers.  This  inward  tinct  is  half  the  mean- 
ing of  baptism,  the  other  half  is  immersion  in  water. 

The  very  learned  Dr.  John  Gale  (4),  whose  accurate 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  never  doubted,  hath  traced  the 
original  word  in  profane  writers,  and  hath  proved  that 
with  the  Greeks  bapto  signified  I  dip,  baptai  dyers, 
baphia  a  dye  house,  hapsis  dying  by  dipping.  Bamma- 
ta  dying  drugs,  baphikee  the  art  of  dying,  dibaphos 
double  dyed,  baptisterion  a  dying  vat,  &c.     Tertullian 

(3)  De  Bapdtmo,  cap.  ii.  (3)  Herbelot  BMoi.  Orient. 

(4)  jR^/kctioM  upon  Wall's  JOUtoiy  ^Infant  JBfhp$Um,    Let.  Ui. 
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preserves  both  the  ideas  in  the  few  words  quoted  above, 
demissus  in  aqua  is  the  first,  dipped^  and  tinctus  the  other, 
ctJaured^  or  characterized,  so  that  the  single  word  bap- 
tbm  stands  for  both  dipping,  the  mode^  and  a  person  of 
real  character,  the  only  subject  of  baptism.  There  is  a 
propriety  in  acknowledging  a  believer  ia  Christ  a  real 
character  by  baptism.  It  is  giving  him  the  name  who 
hath  the  thing.  To  this  sense  of  the  word  all  circum- 
stances and  descriptions  agree,  as  baptizing  in  the  river 
Jordan-— ^0^  dcnion  into  the  water — coming  up  out 
0/*the  water,  buried  in  baptism,  and  the  rest,  so  that  the 
proper  answer  to  the  question,  how  did  John  administer 
baptism,  is,  By  immersion. 

Learned  men  have  inquired  whether  John  used  any 
set  form  of  words  in  baptizing,  and,  if  he  did,  what 
words  ?  Some  think  he  used  no  form  (5).  Others 
think  he  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  (6) ;  but  a 
passage  in  the  book  of  Acts  seems  to  say,  that  he  bap. 
tized  in  one  <^  the  names  of  Jesus  (7)*  When  Paul 
vent  first  to  Ephesus  (8),  he  found  some  disciples,  who 
had  not  received,  or  even  beard  of  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  apostle  inquired,  into  what 
then  were  ye  baptized  ?  They  said  into  John's  baptism. 
Paul  described  John's  baptism,  and  said,  John  verily 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto 
the  people,,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which 
should  come  after  him,  that  is,  added  Paul,  on  Christ 
Jesus.  And  when  tliey,  the  disciples  of  John^  heard 
John  say  this,  they  were  baptized  by  Jolm  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  paraphrastical  reading  is 
given  in  a  few  words  to  express  the  supposed  true  sense 
of  tlie  passage,  and  it  seems  to  convey  the  opinions  of 
those  divines,  who  affirm,  that  there  was  but  one  bap* 
tism— that  the  Ephesians  were  not  rebaptized — that 
the  baptism  of  John  was  true  christian  baptism — and 
that  he  baptized  in  some  one  of  the  names  of  Jesus,  and 
most  likely  in  that  of  Messiah,  or  Christ,  or  him  that  was 
to  come. 

(5)  BelUrmin.  Probabile  est,  Jotnncm  nulla  verbonim  formula  us  urn 
fuiflie. 

(6)  Daniel  Clumieri  Pan^tratU^  torn.  iv.  lib.  5.  cap.  U. 

(7)  Joan.  £ccii  HaimJL  7.       (8)  Acts  six.  i,  Sec.    Beza . . .  Gill,  &c. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

OP  THE  PLACES  WHERE  JOHN    BAPTIZED. 

DIFFERENT  writers  for  difierent  purposes  have 
represented  P^estine  as  a  track  of  bleak  and  blasted 
mountains,  alwa3rs  burnt  up  with  excessive  droughts, 
and  from  age  to  age  a  land  of  perpetual  barrenness. 
Some  have  done  this  in  order  to  discredit  the  writings 
of  Moses,  and  others,  with  a  design  to  disprove  the  bap- 
tism of  immersion,  as  if  the  country  could  afford  no 
more  water  than  would  suffice  by  pouring  or  sprinkling. 
This  makes  it  proper  to  examine  the  places  where  John 
administered  baptism. 

That  Palestine  hath  been  declining  in  fertility  ever 
since    the    Babylonish    captivity   is  true ;   that  in  the 
time  of  Jerom,  who  lived  there,  it  was  ill  supplied  with 
water,  and  subject  to  great  droughts,  (1)  and  that  it  is 
now  desolate,  must  be  allowed ;    but  that  it  formerly 
answered  the  description  of  Moses,  and  deserved  all  the 
commendations  he  gave  it,  must  also  be  granted,  if  any 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  it,  to 
good  historians  of  adjacent  countries,  or  to  modern  cred- 
ible travellers  (2).     It  was  Tigood  land^  a  land  for  cattle^ 
a  land  ofivheat^  and  barley^  and  vines^  and fg -trees j  and 
pomegranates  ;  a  land  of  brooks  of  'water  ^   of  fountains 
and    depths    tkat    sprang  out  of  'Dailies  and  hills ;    a 
landfUming  ivith  milk  and  honey  (3).     Its  present  condi- 
tion may  easily   be  accounted  for.     It  is  not  now  the 
home  of  industrious  owners,  who  divided  it  into  manage- 
able family  estates,  where  every  exertion  was  employed 
to  make  it  productive  ;  but  it  is  a  small  inconsiderable 
part  of  a  vast  despotical  empire,  where  the  state  of  prop- 
erty ,  and  the  spirit  of  govern  ment,  serve  rather  to  depop- 
ulate than  to  improve  a  country.     For  ages,   the  land 
hath  been  a  prey  to  successive  plunderers,  and  the  own- 
ers  themselves  defaced  it  to  abate  the  rage  of  crusaders 
for  invading  it.     It  hath  been  damaged  too  by  droughts 
and  earthquakes.     The  opulent  and  fruitful  island  of 

(1)  Com.  in  Amot,  cap .  iy. 

(2)  Joseph,  de  M.  Jud.  lib  iii.  cap  3.     Aristeas.      Strabo.  Lib.    xvi- 
Taciti  HiiU  lib.  ▼  Shaw  Maundrell,  &c. 

(3)  Deat.  yiii.  7,  8.  &c.    Num.  ziu.  17,  &c.  xxxii.  4^  &c. 
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Cyprus  was  burnt  up  and  nearly  depopulated  for  want  of 
rain ;  for,  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  there  was  none 
for  six  and  thirty  years  ;  but  this  did  not  make  histories 
of  its  ancient  fertility  incredible  ;  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Palestine  serves  to  render  respectable  the  ancient 
Jewish  prophets  who  foresaw,  and  foretold  it. 

John,  setting  out  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Hebron, 
a  city  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  two  and 
twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  travelling  northward,  and 
leaving  Tekoa,  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem,  on  the  left, 
went  towards  Bethhoglah,  Eiigedi,  Gilgal,  and  Jericho, 
taking  his  road  through  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  near 
the  b^nks  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  and  crying  or 
preaching  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  arrived  at  tliat 
part  of  the  wilderness  which  is  bounded  on  the  East  by 
the  river  Jordan,  which  met  him,  as  it  were,  running 
a-long-side  full  south,  and  hereabouts  fixed  his  first 
baptismal  station. .  The  word  wilderness  did  not  signi- 
fy in  Judea^  an  uninhabited  country,  but  woody,  grazing 
lands,  in  distinction  from  arable  fields,  which  were 
champaign  or  open,  and  vineyards,  olive-yards,  or- 
.chards,  and  gardens  which  were  enclosed.  There  were, 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  six  cities  with  their  villages  in  thb 
wilderness,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were  gra- 
ziers and  sheep-masters  (4.) 

When  Balaam,  from  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill,  sur- 
veyed that  part  of  the  country  toward  which  John  trav- 
elled,  he  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  scene,  and  he  observed  that  the  spot  was  adorned 
and  perfumed  like  Paradise  :  the  vallies  wQ^e  like  gar- 
dens spread  forth  by  the  river's  side  :  and  the  banks 
rising  from  the  waters  were  ornamented  with  aromatick 
timbers  and  fruit  trees  (5).  The  description  was 
exact,  for  that  end  of  the  wilderness  toward  Jericho 
hung  sloping  down  a  valley  fifteen  miles  in  width,  all 
along  which  the  Jordan,  from  north  to  south,  rolled  its 
waves  ;  in  some  places  deep  and  rapid,  overhung  with 
wood  growing  on  banks  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
water,  formerly  thickets  and  lodgments  of  lions  ;  behind 
these  other  banks  rising  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  ; 

(4)  Bias.  Ugolini  Thetaur.  AntiqmtaU  Sacrarum.  Vol.  vi.  Venetii*^   1746. 
Reland.  lib.  i.  cap.  Ivi.  Dc  lod*  inckti*  et  tyMt  Paiettina.    Solitudo  Jud^. 

(5)  Num.  zxiv.  6.      Poli  Synttpt,  in  he. 
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in  other  places  broad  and  shallow,  and  in  general  wider 
than  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  and  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor  (6).  Jordan  did  not  receive  its 
name,  as  many  suppose,  from  Tor,  the  spring,  and  Dan, 
the  tribe  where  it  rose,  for  it  was  called  Jarden,  or 
Tarden^  before  the  tribes  inhabited  the  land  ( V ).  In- 
deed it  was  supposed  to  rise  at  Yor,  in  Dan,  tiii  Piiilip 
the  tetrarch  corrected  the  error  by  casting  straw  or 
chaflf  into  the  lake  Phiala,  fifteen  miles  higher  up  the 
country  eastward,  which,  coming  up  again  to  view  at 
the  old  supposed  source,  proved  a  subterranean  passage 
from  the  Phiala.  A  little  below  Dan,  the  stream  formed 
the  lake  Samachonites,  which  was  about  four  miles  over 
and  seven  miles  long ;  thence  issuing  out  again  at  the 
opposite  end  it  ran  fifteen  miles  further,  and  formed  the 
lake,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
which  was  in  the  broadest  part  five  miles  in  width,  and 
in  length  eighteen ;  thence  at  the  opposite  end  it  pro- 
ceeded forward  again,  crossed  the  whole  country 
through  the  wide  valley  just  now  mentioned,  and  fell 
into  the  lake  Asphaltites,  where  it  was  lost.  Re  land 
derives  its  name  from  Tardy  which  answers,  says  he,  to 
the  low  Dutch,  FUet,  or  Floety  a  river ;  and  it  was  called 
the  Rher,  by  excellence,  as  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
were,  because  each  was  the  great  and  principal  river 
of  the  country.  He  quotes  authorities,  Arabick  and 
Persick,  to  prove  that  Jordan  was  called  Arden,  and  the 
country  the  land  of  Arden.  Father  D'Herbelot  (8)  does 
the  same,  and  quotes  in  proof  a  Persian  life  of  the  Khalif 
Jezid  ,Ben  Abdalmalek,  who  innocently  caused  the 
death  of  Hababah  his  favourite  concubine,  by  giving  her 
a  grape  in  a  garden  in  Beled  Arden ^  or  the  country  of 
Jordan.  The  grape  was  large,  such  as  that  country 
produced.  The  lady  put  it  hastily  into  her  mouth,  it 
lodged  in  her  throat,  stopped  her  breath,  and  she  died 
on  the  spot.  The  event  so  affected  the  Khalif,  that  he 
died  with  grief  soon  after.     The  pomegranates,  and  figs, 

(6)  Dr.  Richard  Pococke's  Detcription  oftht  £att.  Vol.  ii.  part  i.  Lon* 
don,  1745.  Chap.  vlii.  OJ'the  nuildemett,  the  /duntain  of  EUsha,  yericho  and 
yordan. 

(7)  Johan.  Qiiistorpii  Kebo.  De  a/jfuis  terra  tancu.  Relaodi  PoUtt. 
Lib.  i.  cap.  zliii.  De  yordano. 

(8)  D'Herbdot  SM'ot.  Orient.    A  Parie^  IG97.  Arden. 
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and  grapes  of  Eshcol,  had  been  famous  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  his  spies  seem  to  have  taken  the  rout  that 
John  the  Baptist  did,  for  they  went  by  the  same  wilder. 
ness,  through  Hebron,  and  came  down  to  the  brook 
Eshcol  (9) ;  from  all  which  it  appears,  that  both  in  the 
time  of  Moses  and  in  that  of  Abdalmalek,  the  Jordan  was 
a  considerable  river,  and  the  adjacent  country  abounded 
in  fertility.  The  patriarch  Jacob,  who  knew  the  coun- 
try, described,  perhaps  from  views  which  he  had  taken, 
the  aspect  or  face  of  it,  in  a  manner  very  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  Upward  on  the  hills  glistened  the  rich 
ripe  grapes,  projecting  through  the  leaves  ;  on  the  sur- 
fiice  ran  live  mineral  waters,  twinkling  and  sparkling, 
like  tyes  red  vjith  mne  ;  below,  the  w  hite  rocky  vallies, 
covered  with  flocks,  appeared  as  teeih  w/iite  as  milk ;  the 
shaggy  herbage,  tinged  with  mineral  moisture  oozing 
through  the  soil  and  hanging  down  the  slopes,  resem- 
bled  garments  washed  in  the  blood  of  grapes  (1). 

All  the  Evangelists  affirm,  John  baptized  in  Jordan. 
Mark,  who  says  he  baptized  in  Jordan,  says  also,  he 
baptized  in  the  V)ildemess  (2).  Of  course  he  baptized 
in  that  part  of  the  river,  which  bounded  the  lands  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah  on  the  east,  about  four  or  five 
miles  above  the  mouth  where  it  discharged  itself  into 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  and  where  the  woodlands  of 
Judah  abutted  on  those  of  Benjamin.  The  river  here 
was  about  seven  miles  east  of  Jericho,  and  about 
twenty-five  or  six  east  of  Jerusalem.  Hereabouts  the 
Israelites  passed  over  Jordan  ;  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  the  remains  of  a  convent,  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist,  are  yet  to  be  seen  ;  for  the  Syrian 
monks  availed  ttemselves  of  the  zeal  of  early  pilgrims 
Viho  aspired  at  the  honour  of  being  baptized  where  they 
supposed  John  had  baptized  Jesus  (3)  The  Greeks 
have  imagined  a  place  three  or  four  miles  distant ;  others 
have  supposed  it  higher  up  the  stream  nortliward  toward 
Galilee  ;  and  others,  again,  the  passage  right  over  against 
Jericho  ;  but  some  ford  a  little  nearer  the  mouth,  some- 
where abont  the  line  that  parted  the  lands  of  Benjamin 

^9)  Numbers  xi'ii.  17—25. 

1;   Geti.zlik.  lly  13.    9o\i  Syftoti.    Tun.  ct.  Tremcl.  in /oc. 
1%)     Chap  1.4.  "^ 

(3)  Pocockc,  ToL  ii.  Book  i.  chap.  vUi.    Orig.  Covi,  in  Johan,     Hic- 
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and  Judah,  seems  best  to  agree  with  the  account  given 
by  the  Evangelists,  and  it  exactly  agrees  with  the  an- 
cient geography  ;  for  the  line  that  prted  the  two  tribes 
ran  through  a  place  called  Bethbarah,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  or  the  house  at  the  ford  next  the  woodlands. 

The  river  Jordan,  far  from  wanting  water,  was  sub- 
ject to  two  sorts  of  floods,  one  periodical  at  harvest 
time,  ill  which  it  resembled  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  with 
which  some  suppose  it  had  a  subterranean  communica- 
tion (4).  When  this  flood  came  down,  the  river  rose 
many  feet,  and  overflowed  the  lower  banks,  so  that  the 
lions  that  lay  in  the  thickets  there  were  roused  and  fled% 
To  this  Jeremiah  alludes.  Behold  the  king  of  Babylon 
shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  (5). 
The  other  swellings  of  Jordan  were  casual,  and  resem- 
bled those  of  all  other  rivers  in  uneven  countries.  In 
flat  countries  idle  rivers  move  lazily  along,  and  the 
waters  preserve  a  general  sameness  of  depth,  from  their 
surface  to  their  mud  ;  but  in  hilly  countries  it  is  far  oth- 
erwise, for  here,  after  heavy  rains  or  sudden  thaws, 
waters  come  roaring  down  the  mountains,  sweeping 
through  vallies  in  a  wide  bed,  cleansing  away  the  soil  as 
they  go,  and,  when  they  fall  into  chasms  of  narrow  com- 
pass, weigh  down  every  thing  that  obstructs  their 
passage,  cleaving  rocks,  and  rending  and  rolling  huge 
masses  along  to  make  themselves  a  way.  There  are 
several  such  rivers  in  the  mountainous  and  northern  parts 
of  this  island.  In  such  rivers  there  are  shallows  in  the 
greatest  floods ;  and  in  the  greatest  droughts  there  are, 
in  various  parts  of  their  beds,  a  kind  of  natural  cisterns, 
perfectly  clean,  and  every  way  convenient  for  the  bap- 
tism of  immersion.  The  romantic  glen,  called  Dove- 
dale,  in  Staffordshire,  not  far  from  Ashbourne,  in  Der- 
byshire, is  a  miniature  picture  of  the  channels  of  such  riv- 
ers. It  should  seem,  the  bed  of  the  Derwent  about  Mat- 
lock in  the  same  county ;  the  rough  and  craggy  channel 
of  the  fretting  waters  in  the  deep  woody  vale  at  Amble- 
side, in  Westmoreland,  above  the  town  and  a  little 
below  the  fall ;  the  bed  of  the  river  Nith,  in  Scotland, 
hetween^anquhar  and  Drumlanrig  ;  and  a  great  many 
more,  Jbrdable  one  day  and  impassable  the  next,  resem- 
ble, in  this  respect,  the  river  Jordan  at  certain  times. 

(4)  ReUnd.  cap,  slUL  Jk  yordane.  (5)  Chap.  1. 44i 
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It  is  not  easy  to  rccoocile  mbxt  is  afinaed  cc  J 
without  supposing  it  of  this  ki-d.  Tbcrc  vcnc:  i-jrz±^. 
which  were  obliged  to  be  guarded  a^asss:  isiadcrv  ird 
yet  at  one  of  them  the  uaier  nu  so  deep  tfig  a  irniJs 
was  necessary  to  open  a  passage  for  the  Isnciites^  «rir> 
under  Joshua,  thev  first  entered  ibe  lacd.  The  v  ^t^r^ 
were  low  in  a  drought,  but  Jo^ui  ptksfed  trjf  ni  tr 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  flood  (5\  Oitr  ibs:  nitr 
were  bridges,  and  yet  on  the  ri%er  mere  bossr^  ir^  «^r.s ; 
ID  it  many  delighted  to  swim,  and  yet  svim^iir:^  i-i  h 
was  so  dangerous,  from  the  steepne^  of  the  b&'Jui»  ^Dd 
the  rapidit}'  of  the  water,  that  mziny  Imz  ihtir  !:ies. 
AH  these  accounts  are  true  of  difierent  ^tatsorib  ^%d 
diflferent  parts  (7).  On  the  whole,  Jordm  «*^  i  cxi- 
siderable  river,  but  at  different  seasons,  and  in  diSrmn 
parts,  subject  to  great  ^-aiiations,  as  all  nxcr^iii  tiHr 
countries  are. 

John  baptized  first  at  Bethabara  beyood  J^an.  Il^re 
he  received  the  messengers  from  Jerusalem.  a:d  b-yrt  *J^: 
testimony  of  Jesus  which  is  recorded  in  the  first  of  John, 
then  be  crossed  the  river,  and  baptized  on  tbe  c^spo^ie 
side,  which  belonged  to  Reuben  or  Mariasseh  ;  a*d  thus 
lus  ministry  n-as  extended  through  the  rtghn  r:.'U7id  ib:mt 
Jordan  ;  and  here  he  delivered  thkt  tcstimocy  c'jcKxr^tinf^ 
Christ,  whichi  is  recorded  in  the  thrd  chapter  of  John, 
and  this  is  what  some  call  his  seco.'d  b^rptismal  station. 
The  word  Bethabara  signifies  a  passage-house,  aixl  vjch 
there  were  on  both  sides  the  river  near  the  fordi,  a-  d  most 
likely  they  were  houses  to  accommodate  ard  direct  tniv- 
ellers  in  times  of  low  u^ater,  aid  fem-houses  for  the  con- 
venienoe  of  passage,  when  floods  and  high  naters  ren- 
dered  boats  necessary.  In  the  arabah  or  flbiu  slopi'g 
towards  the  ford,  where  the  abutments  of  Judah.  Ber.jd- 
min,  and  Reuben  met,  near  the  mourh  of  tht  ri^er,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  north-bay  of  the  lake  Asphaltiie^.  ^To^d  the 
U>%vn  called  Bethabara,  sometime^  named  B^-tl.^ardbdli, 
in  the  uildcmcss.  and  said  to  belone  to  Jud^n  ;  aid  at 
other  times  ^mply  called  Betharabah,  aid  baid  to  belong 
to  Benjamin.  Probably,  like  Jerusalem,  it  belonged  to 
both,  just  as  some  towns  in  Kugland  stand  in  two  coun- 

4 

(6)  Judf^cs  u!  28.    TiL  24.    Joth.  ai. 

(7)  Dr.  GilPt  Ej^toi.  John  i.  28.    M&it  m  6    P-acoclK  at  abome.    Cbap. 
vm.  xm.   Sea^  Tibaia*.   zriii.    ITitfcr*  ifMkrtmi.    But  cfjvrdam^  \gc. 
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ties,  tlie  partition  line  running  through  the  towns.  No 
places  could  be  chosen  more  convenient  for  the  baptism 
of  immersion  than  these.  Here  was  a  gentle  descent  into 
water  of  sufficient  depth ;  here  were  houses  of  accommo- 
dation ;  and  fords  were  publick  roads.  It  did  not  be- 
come the  majesty  of  a  divine  institute  to  shun  the  pub- 
lick  eye  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  world.  /  ha'oe  not 
spoken  in  secret  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earthy  I  Jehovah 
aeclare  things  that^  are  right. 

The  third  station  of  lohn  was  at  ^Enon,  near  Salim. 
Salim  is  dificrently  written,  as  Saleim,  Salem,  Salom, 
Schiloh,  Zaleim,  and  so  on  ;  and  several  places  were  so 
called  either  simply  *or  in  compound.  This  was  about 
eight  miles  south  firom  Scythopolis,  the  ancient  BetK- 
shean,  a  city  in  Issachar,  but  belonging  to  Manasseh. 
One  of  the  Apostles  was  said  to  be  a  native  of  Salim, 
and  called  Zelotes,  from  this  place  of  his  nativity.  Some 
think  this  was  the  city  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king« 
(8).  i^non,  near  it,  was  chosen  for  a  place  of  baptism 
by  John,  because  there  was  much  water.  Since  sprink- 
ling came  into  fashion,  criticism,  unheard  of  in  all  former 
ages,  hath  endeavoured  to  derive  evidence  for  scarcity  of 
water,  from  the  Greek  text  of  the  Evangelist  John,  and 
to  render  vxxa  vi^ia^  not  much  nvater^  but  many  nvaters^ 
and  then  by  an  ingenious  supposition,  to  infer  that  many 
waters  signifies,  not  many  walers  collected  into  one,  but 
waters  parted  into  many  little  rills,  which  might  all  serve 
for  sprinkling,  but  could  not  any  one  of  them  be  used  for 
dipping  :  as  if  one  man  could  possibly  want  many  brooks 
for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  one  person  at  a  time. 

It  is  observable  that  the  rivers  Euphrates  at  Babylon, 
Tiber  at  Rome,  and  Jordan  in  Palestine,  are  all  described 
by  ir«AA«  Mt^  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  first,  and  ad- 
dressing Babylon  says,  O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many 
V)aters^  thine  end  is  come  (9) ;  f6r  Babylon  was  situated 
on  what  the  Jews  called  the  river,  the  great  river  Eu- 
phrates (!)•  The  Evangelist  John  describes  Rome, 
which  was  built  on  the  Tioer,  by  saying.  The  great  har- 
lot,  the  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  sitteth  upon  fnarry  waters  (2).  Ezekicl  describes 
Judea  and  Jordan,  by  saying  to  the  princes  of  Israel^ 

(8)  KeUnd  in  Salem,    Ainon.    BeUisbeali.  (9)  Chap.  IL  13. 

(1)  Gen.  xv.la.    DeUt  i.  7.    Josh.  i.  4.  <2)  Rev.  xvU.  1. 1^ 
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Your  mother  is  a  lioness,  her  whdps  devour  men,  sha 
was  fruitful  by  reason  of  man^f  waters  ;  an  evident  aliu«. 
sion  to  the  lions  that  lay  in  the  thickets  of  Jordan  (3). 
The  thunder  which  agitates  clouds,  charged  with  floods, 
is  called  the  voice  of  the  Lord  upon  many  waters  :  and 
the  attachment  that  no  mortifications  can  annihilate,  is  a 
love  which  numy  waters  cannot  quench,  neither  can  the 
jloads  drown  (4).  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  mode  of 
speaking,  which  on  every  other  occasion  signifies  much^ 
should  in  the  case  of  baptism  signify  little^  is  a  question 
easy  to  answer.  The  meaning  of  doubtful  words  is  best 
fixed  by  ascertaining  the  facts,  which  they  were  intended 
to  represent. 

Salim  was  at  least  fifty  miles  north  up  the  river  Jor« 
dan  firom  the  place  where  John  had  begun  to  baptize, 
^non,  near  it,  was  either  a  natural  spring,  an  artificial  re- 
servoir, or  a  cavernous  temple  of  the  sun,  prepared  by 
the  Canaanites,  the  ancient  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  ^  The  eastern  versions,  that  is,  the  Syriack,  Ethio- 
pick,  Persick,  and  Arabick  of  the  gospel  of  John  (5),  as 
well  as  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  Ain-y  on,  or  Gnain-yon, 
suggest  these  opinions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  Evangelist's  word  ^non,  and 
it  is  not  certain  whether  the  plain  meaning  be,  John  was 
baptizing  at  the  Dove-spring  near  Salim,  or  John  was 
baptizing  at  the  Sun-fountain  near  Salim. 

To  take  the  matter  from  the  beginning.  It  seems  to- 
have  been  an  universal  custom  derived  from  the  first 
fathers  of  mankind,  to  describe  the  world  by  resem- 
blances of  the  human  body.  Hence,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the  brow  of  a  hill^ 
the  face  of  a  country.  The  scripture  abounds  with  such 
similitudes  ;  a  plain  between  two  prominent  hills  is  a 
dwelling  between  shoulders^  a  bay  near  the  mouth  of 

(3)Ezek.xiz.        Nmnh^xziF.  T.  (4)  Psal.  xzlz.  3.    CAnt.viii.7. 

(5)  Vertio  Syriaca*        Baptlzftbat  auteiii  ct  Johannes  in  In- Jon  (  fontc  col- 

umb4i)  ^uod  est  ad  latus  Salim  :  quoniam  aqu9 
erant  lUic  mulUe. 

Vers*  Penica.        Et  Johannes  etiam  in  fonte  Jon,  ^ui  juxta  ft*- 

lim  estfbaptizabat,  eo  quod  aquaibi  roultaesset^ 
homines  ig^tur  illic  baptizati  sunt. 

Fert.  Arabicft.       £t  Johannes  baptizabat  etiam  in  fonte  Nun,  qui 

est  ad  latus  Salim  ob  multitudinem  aqux  ibidem. 

VtrMu  iSthiopicaf     Et  erat  Johannes  baptista  in  Htnon  prope  Salim. 

qyoia  erant  ibi  ipult«e  aqu«. 
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Jordan  is  a  tongue^  a  mountain  is  a  head^  of  which  trees, 
'  bushes,  and  vegetables,  are  the  hair^  a  prominence  is  a 
breofiit  a  cliff  is  a  nose^  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  the  hol- 
low of  God*s  hand.  Through  all  the  East,  a  spring,  or 
fountain,  or  well-head,  was  called  Ain  (6).  or  with  a  nasal 
sound,  gnain,  an  eye;  and  the  name  was  carried  by  the  Phe- 
nicians  into  all  the  countries  where  they  travelled,  and  it 
remains  incorporated  into  various  languages  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  compound  words  to  this  day  (7).'  From  ain,  cor- 
rupted into  an,  aun,  on,  don,  cm,  een,  eycn,  eya,  auye, 
ooghe,  proceeded  in  various  countries  different  words. 
In  Egypt,  0?i  and  Zoan  with  the  Hebrews,  and  Tanis, 
Taphnis,  Tahaphanes,  with  others.  A  Scythian  ain  be- 
came Tanais,  the  river  dividing  Asia  from  Euro|)e,  now 
the  river  Don  of  Muscovy.  A  Persian  ain,  adjacent  to 
w  hich  was  a  temple  in  a  grove,  became  with  the  Greeks, 
Anaia,  Anaitis,  Anaitidos,  Anea,  Nanea,  Diana,  the  god- 
dess of  fountains  (8).  From  a  Syrian  ain,  near  Antioch, 
came  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  a  river,  and  the  parent  of 
ever- green  shrubs,  as  the  laurel  and  the  bay  (9).  -Hence 
came  Ain-tab,  Ain-zarba,  or  Ana-zarba,  Ain-ob,  Ino- 
pus,  the  Pythian  spring,  or  the  fountain  of  Diana  and 
Apollo  at  Delos  (1).  Antiquaries  observe,  that  Bath  ia 
England  was  once  called  Tr-ennaint  twymtn  (2)  ;  that 
Scotland  hath  its  Amian,  a  place  of  two  medical  springs 
separated  by  a  small  rock  ;  that  Waterford  in  Ireland 
was  once  called  ^l/a/i-apia  ;  and  that  Ancaster  in  Lin- 
colnshire hath  a  spring  at  each  end  of  the  town,  and,  as 
there  is  no  more  water  from  thence  to  Lincoln,  the  name 
tells  its  own  Saxon  and  British  history  (3). 

Such  eyes  of  water  were  of  infinite  value  in  the  East. 
When  ^foses  was  in  the  plains  of  M oab,  he  ascended 
mount  Nebo  to  survey  the  promised  land.  Wide  spread 
before  him,  at  the  foot  of  Nebo,  lay  the  great  plain,  slop- 

(6)  Vid,  Buxtorf  Giggei  aliarque  Lexic.  Castelli  Lex  Htptaglot,  Ain. 
Heb.  Oculus.  Fons.  Chald.  OciiUis.  Foramen  furni.  foramen  lapidis 
molaris,  &c.  Svriac.  Oculus  Fons.  Samar.  ibid.  i£thiop.  Oculus. 
Fons.     Arab.   Oculus.   Fons.    Lachryma,  viva  aqua,  &c. 

(^)  ^^SK^'  Lcxic  Arab.  Jac.  Golii  Lexic.  Arabico,  Latin,  Ludolfi  Xfx 
JEthtopico.  Latin.  Herbelot.  Bib.  Orients  &c. 

(8)  Bocbarti  FhaUg.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xix.  Attur, 

(9\  Chanaan.  lib.  i   cap.  xvi.  Ph^niee*  in  Beotia, 

(1)  Greg.  .\bul.  Pharagii.  ffi^t.  Dynast,    Bocharti  Chanaan,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv, 

S2j  Camden's  Britannia, 
3)  Dr.  Campb«U*8  Political  Survey  of  Grtat-Britrnth  YoL  L  chap,  y*  On 
nBateri. 
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ing  from  him  down  to  JcMrdan,  then,  rising  again 
fiiom  the  river,  it  joined  the  high  grounds,  swelling 
into  prominences  ;  behind  which  protuberated  hills, 
beyond  which  huge  mountains  heaved  their  gigantick 
heads,  some  bare,  others  rugged,  and  others  cov- 
ered with  timber,  verdure,  and  fruits,  wheat^  barley, 
vines,  figs,  promegranates,  and  olives.  The  man  of 
God  took  particular  notice  of  what  he  calls  the  ^es^  that 
is,  the  live  waters  springing  into  natural  basons,  and  run- 
ning in  brooks  among  vallies  and  hills,  and  for  their 
sakes  he  pronounced  it  an  excellent  country  (1).  Mi- 
ners observe  the  tinct  of  spring  waters,  and  the  incrus- 
tations of  the  beds,  in  which  their  rivulets  run.  *  The 
Easterns  did  so.  Jacob  lemarked  the  red  eyes  of  the 
land  of  Judah,  and  it  was  an  observation  of  mineral  col- 
ours that  made  Moses  add,  when  he  was  praising  the 
land  of  eyes,  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron^  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass  (5).  It  was  natural  to  assim- 
ilate different  springs  to  the  eyes  of  difierent  animals  to  de- 
scribe the  qualities  of  the  waters.  A  spring  bursting  vi- 
dently  from  a  steep  rock  was  called  An-zabba,  the  eye 
of  a  bear,  there  was  a  kind  of  fury  in  it ;  and  a  sparkling 
human  eye  in  which  the  graces  played,  was  likened  to  wa- 
ters enlivened  by  the  activity  of  little  spangling  fish,  thine 
fyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  ofHeshbon  (6).  The  spring 
where  John  baptized  was  called  the  dove^s  eye.  The 
prophet  Nahum  describes  waters  running  off  in  streams 
gurgling  among  stones,  as  doves  that  wander  cooing,  or, 
as  the  English  version  hath  it,  tabering  through  the  sol- 
itary grove  (7)  According  to  this,  nijwovi  was  a  cavern- 
ous spring,  and  such  were  of  great  account  in  Judea, 
especially  in  some  seasons.  There  was  in  the  time  of 
Ahab  a  famine,  occasioned  by  a  drought  of  three  years. 
The  king  in  extremity  commanded  Obadiah  to  go 
through  one  part  of  the  land,  while  he  surveyed  another 
to  search  for  grass  to  save  the  cattle  alive,  and  he  partic- 
ularly charged  him  to  go  to  all  eyes  ^of  water.  Near 
such  eyes  there  were  caverns,  and  in  one  of  them  Oba- 
diah had  hid  and  fed  an  hundred  prophets  of  the  Lord 
in  time  of  persecution  (8)     If  Enon  were  an  excavation 

(4)  Dcut.  xxxii.  49.    viii.  7.  (5)  Vene  9.  (6)  Cant.  vii.  4. 

(7)  Nahum  iL  6,  he.    Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  ii.      The   river  Tigris  swelling 
with  incessant  rains  broke  down  the  waU  for  twenty  furlongs. 

(8)  1  Kings  XTiii. 
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of  this  kind,  John  baptized  in  a  natural  baptistery,  tht 
walls  and  arches,  the  dome  and  windows  of  which,  were 
sculptured  without  hahds.  Here  he  was  covered  from 
the  heat,  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain,  free  froia  noise 
and  interruption,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water  in 
the  natural  stone  basons  of  the  rock.  Were  it  necessa« 
ryy  persons  now  alive  might  be  named,  who  were  bap. 
tized  by  immersion  in  similar  places  in  Great- Britain. 
The  natural  caverns  and  artificial  quarries  of  some 
rocks  in  Judea  were  very  capacious,  and  in  that  at  Adul- 
1am,  David  concealed  four  hundred  fighting  men,  beside 
old  people,  women  and  children  (9).  Ancient  Greek 
missals,  and  rude  sculptures  in  subterranean  caverns 
near  Rome,  describe  John  preaching  and  baptizing  by 
immersion  in  cavernous  places  (l);  but  whether  tlm 
Christian  artists  intended  to  describe  the  history  of  John, 
or  their  own  practice,  or  both,  is  a  question.  Certain  it 
is,  such  places  were  in  Judea,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
JEnon  near  Salini  was  one. 

Springs  issuing  from  the  fissures  of  a  rock,  gurgling 
through  the  chinks  as  waters  out  of  bottles,  falling  from 
crag  to  crag,  murmuring  from  bed  to  bason,  and  from 
bason  to  bed,  fretting  along  the  ragged  sides  of  a  rocky 
channel,  and  echoing  through  rude  and  spacious 
caverns,  would  form  what  the  Jews  called  a  Dave-ivatcr^ 
or,  if  it  flow^  from  a  natural  spring,  in  their  figurative 
style,  a  Dave^s-eye.  It  is  credible,  such  a  clean  and  plen- 
tiful baptismal  stream  was  much  to  the  purpose,  and 
much  in  the  taste  of  such  a  man  as  John.  The  inhabi- 
tants accounted  such  waters  the  greatest  of  blessings ;  but 
as  they  might  by  accident  become  injurious,  by  afford- 
ing a  supply  to  foreign  invaders  of  the  land,  they  took 
care  in  such  cases,  to  conceal  both  the  water  and  the 
sound  from  their  enemies,  and  to  convey  the  stream  by 
subterranean  pipes  into  their  cities  to  supply  the  inhab- 
itants, and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  first  founders  of 
towns  consulted  this  advantage  in  determining  where  to 
place  them.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  Assyrians  in- 
vaded  Judah  (2).  The  king  took  counsel  with  hisprhi- 
CCS  and  his  mighty  men^  to  stop  the  waters  qft/ie  fountains^ 

(9^  1  S&fii.  zxii. 

CI)  Paiili  Aringii.   Roma  whurranea.    Facuuidi  AnHdq,  Chrittltm* 

(2)  3  Kings  iiiaft.       3  Cbron.  xwL  3. 
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which  were  mthout  the  city  :  and  they  did  help  Aim.  So 
there  was  gathered  much  people  together^  who  stopt  allt/te 
fiuntainSf  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land^  sayings  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come^ 
and  firtd  much  water  ?  This  custom  prevailed  in 
all  agesi  and  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  in  a  crusading  army,  mentions  the 
same  thing  (.:).  This  ^non  therefore  might  supply 
Salim  with  water,  and  as  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  near  the 
dty,  and  plentiful  enough  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  it 
must  have  been  highly  convenient  for  the  baptism  of  im- 
mersion. 

Adjacent  to  some  of  the  fountains  of  Judea  were  build* 
ingSi  reservoirs,  and  large  receptacles  of  water,  cisterns 
of  great  size,  and  baths  both  simple  and  medicinal.  Of 
the  latter  were  the  hot  wells  of  Tiberias,  Gadara,  Cal- 
firhoe,  and  other  places.  Near  Ramah  there  yet  remains, 
of  very  ancient  work,  a  reservoir  a  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  broad  (4).  Such 
also  of  different  sizes,  and  for  different  purposes,  were 
those  at  Tabor,  Jerusalem,  Etham,  and  the  gardens  of 
Solomon.  One  of  the  fountains  of  Judah  was  called  Ain- 
rogel,  the  Fuller^s-eye,  because  there  fullers  cleansed 
stufis  (5).  Who,  among  this  variety  and  uncertainty, 
can  at  this  distance  exactly  determine  what  kind  of  wa- 
ter this  at  ^non  was  ?  One  thing  only  is  certain,  that 
there  was  much  or  many  waters. 

[  Similar  critical  observations  are  continued  for  a  num- 
ber of  pages  more,  with  whidh  a  number  of  other  things 
ure  connected.  But  it  is  judged  it  has  been  clearly 
^ownthat  Enon  contained  water  sufficient  for  dipping.] 


CHAP.  IV. 

•P  THX  nasOMS  W&OM   JOBH  BAPTIZBD,  4lfD  FAETICU" 

LABLT  JfiSUS. 

PRESUMPTUOUS  as  it  may  appear,  for  a  monk  in 
Africa  to  add  to  a  history  of  what  was  done  in  Asia, 
and  recorded  by  eye  witnesses  three  hundred  years 

f3)  Wnifcto.  Tyten.  ^ehU^.  Wit.  I/ib.  viii.  p.  749. 

l4)  ReUnd.   De  Fontibus  Pat^ttink.    De  ttiermit  PaUit. 

;5)  Ain»ainh  Gea.  xzzTiii.  21.  -  •  •  Jin4ifn,  Josh.  XT.  34,  Sec* 
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before  he  was  bom,  yet  this  is  what  Su  Augustine  did, 
by  affirming  that  Jesus  baptized  John(l):  but  Augus- 
tine liad  an  ecclesiastical  system  to  serve,  and  according 
to  his  sytem  no  unbaptized  person  could  administer 
valid  baptism  to  another  ;  and  yet  the  evangelists  do  not 
say  either  that  John  baptized  himself,  or  that  Jesus  baptiz- 
ed him,  or  that  he  was  ever  baptized  at  all.  Their  silence 
is  respectable,  and  to  curve  history  to  serve  system  is 
neither  wise  nor  just ;  but  Augustine  knew  how  much 
depended  on  affirming  that  only  his  own  party  could 
baptize.  There  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin  a  manu- 
script of  the  twelfth  century,  containing  a  fabulous  histo- 
ry of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  it  is  a  fanciful 
representation  of  baptism,  and  on  one  side  of  the  picture 
these  words,  *'Ubi  XPS.  et  Ihoannes  in  lordane 
fiumine  tincti  fyerunt." — "  Where  Christ  and  John 
were  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan  (2)."  It  is  not 
iwonderful  that  buch  a  man,  pretending  to  inspiration, 
should  utter  oracles ;  but  it  is  really  astonishing  that  any 
should  be  so  inconsistent,  with  the  true  histories  in  their 
hands,  as  to  believe  him. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  John  baptized  any  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune.  No  great  names  were  seen  among  his 
converts.  The  Pharisees  in  reputation  for  piety,  and  the 
lawyers,  famous  for  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  by  John,  and  were  not  baptized  by 
him.  This,  however,  to  such  as  know  the  men,  doth 
not  form  even  a  prejudice  in  dis&vour  of  die  ministry  of 
John. 

It  is  generally  supposed  John  baptized  great  mul- 
titudes. His  converts  indeed  were  of  the  multitude,  but 
it  is  fer  from  being  clear  that  they  were  very  numerous. 
All  Jerusalem,  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about, 
went  out  to  him ;  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
came  to  his  baptism,  but  they  went  only  as  spectators, 
they  went  outfi!^  the  Lord  Jesus  expresses  iX^for  to  see  (3)  ; 
and  this  will  appear  most  worthy  of  befief  to  such  as  con- 
sider the  general  character  of  the  Jewish  populace  and 
their  blind  guides,  and  the  pre-requisites  necessary  to 
John's  baptism,  especially  when  it  it  observed,  that  after 

(V\  Augustini  Op.  torn.  v.  serin.  293. 

(2)  P.  M    PacuiudiiifnffV.  CArMr/ofi.     iRoiTkt  1755.   Di txert.  2.  cap.  8. 
Membranaceutt  is  est  signatus  que  D*  V<  39. 

(3)  Matt.  iu.  5.  7.  xv.  7,  %  9. 
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fte  resurrection  of  Jesus,  (and  it  is  supposed  all  Christ- 
ians saw  lum)  the  greatest  number  of  believers  assem- 
bled together  at  any  one  time  were  not  many  above  five 
hundred  (4)*  John's  disciples  were  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, of  that  class  of  mankind,  which  of  ail  others  is 
most  friendly  to  free  inquiry. 

In  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  John  was  forming, 
nnk  was  nothing,  superior  faculties  were  nothing,  mor- 
al excellence  was  all  in  all,  and  faith  and  repentance  were 
indispensable  qualifications  for  baptism  ;  for  on  John's 
part  there  was  no  collusion,  on  that  of  his  converts  no 
blind  credulity,  and  the  individuals  whom  the  Baptist 
formed  into  a  ^^(>/^(r  were  distinguished  by  three  charac- 
ters, a  character  of  freedom,  a  character  of  piety,  and  a 
character  of  virtue. 

I.  A  character  oi freedom.  John  taught,  but  he  em- 
ployed no  force,  he  used  no  allurements,  offered  no  bribes, 
nor  did  any  thing  to  give  an  unworthy  bias.  He  pub- 
lished a  &ct,  of  the  truth  of  which  all  the  world  was  left 
free  to  judge,  and  it  was  a  circumstance  highly  favoura- 
ble to  his  doctrine,  that  no  power  in  being  took  it  under 
patronage.  It  was  left  in  the  country  among  the  com- 
mon people,  wholly  to  itself,  at  a  distance  from  the  court, 
the  temple,  and  the  army,  and  many  of  his  hearers  ful- 
ly examined,  and  freely  entered  on  the  economy  ;  for 
they  fiad  nothing  but  conviction  to  induce  them  to  act  as 
they  did. 

II.  A  character  of  piety.  The  fact  was  contained  in 
the  prophecies,  and  the  disciples  of  John  believed  them, 
giving  themselves  up  by  baptism  to  the  guidance  of  him 
whomsoever  God  had  appointed  Lord  of  the  economy, 
whenever  it  should  please  God  to  make  him  known. 

III.  A  character  of  virtue.  I  baptize  you,  said  John, 
Of,  or  upon  your  repentance^  your  invisible  abhorrence  of 
sin,  manifested  by  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  that  is,  by 
reformation.  Except  in  one  instance,  John  baptized  on- 
ly persons  having  these  characters.  • 

This  one  instance  was  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  In  per- 
fect freedom,  with  eminent  piety  and  virtue,  but  without 
any  profession  of  repentance,  Jesus  was  baptized.  By 
this  he  entered  on  his  publick  ministry.     When  John  be- 

5 

(4)  1  Cor.  XT.  6.    Mat.  sew.  10.   John  zz.  17. 
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gan  to  baptize  atB^tbabara  beyond  Jordan,  his  first  bap- 
tismal station,  Jesus  resided  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and 
he  did  not  arrive  at  Bethabara  till  all  the  people  had  been 
baptized  (5).  There  is  some  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
this  part  of  the  history.  The  following  appears  the  most 
probable  train  of  events. 

The  Jews  had  many  ills  of  various  kinds,  and  they  ex- 
pected a  deliverer,  but,  more  sensible  to  civil  inconve- 
niences  than  to  spiritual  diuurders,  and  to  the  condition 
of  their  own  nation  than  to  that  of  all  mankind,  they  hope- 
ed  to  see  a  temporal  prince  invebted  with  power  to  grat- 
ify the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
When  John  appeared  proclaiming  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  rulers  of  the  metropolis  sent  messengers  to 
him  to  obtain  authentick  information  of  what  he  meant. 
John  informed  them  of  what  he  knew,  that  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  Messiah,  that  however  he  was  standing 
among  them,  and  would  in  due  time  be  made  known. 
John  and  Jesus  were  near  akin,  their  mothers  were  inti- 
mate,  and  John  it  seems  knew  him  when  he  came  to  bS 
baptized,  and  paid  tliat  respect  tor  him  which  was  due 
from  a  man  of  inferior  talents  and  virtue  to  his  superi- 
or. When  Jesus  came  to  Jordan,  John  knowing  his 
general  character,  said,  I  have  medto  be  baptized  of  thee  ; 
but  he  did  not  know  till  after  he  had  baptized  him,  that 
he  was  the  Messiah,  for  He,  who  sent  him  to  baptize,  had 
informed  him  that  he  should  know  the  Messiah  from  ev- 
ery other  man  by  a  visible  sign.  /  knew  him  not^  but  that 
he  should  be  made  manifest  unto  Israel,  I  knew  him  not^ 
but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water  ^  the  same  said  unto 
me^  upon  whom  t/wu  shalt  see  the  spint  descending  and  re- 
maintm^  the  same  is  he. 

To  Bethabara,  amidst  a  great  multitude  of  spectators, 
in  presence  of  those  who  had  been  baptized,  and  were 
now  in  waiting  for  him,  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord^ 
and  while  John  was  conversing  with  the  deputation  from 
Jerusalemi  Jesus  came  to  be  baptized,  giving  by  his  con. 
duct,  as  well  as  by  his  language  to  John,  the  most  une- 
quivocal proof  of  his  entire  approbation  of  water  baptism. 
Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  The 
very  handsome  and  respectftil  manner  in  which  John  re- 
ceived Jesus,  and  the  conversation  that  passed  between 

(5)  Luke  iu.  21,       Vbii  iu.  U.        ii.  23. 
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them,  no  doubt,  held  up  Jesus  to  the  multitude  as  some 
person  of  singular  merit,  produced  a  pause,  and  a  pro- 
found silence,  and  attracted  every  eye  to  befwld  the  man. 
Immediately  after  John  had  baptized  Jesus,  he  went  up 
out  of  the  water  praying;,  and  while  he  was  going  up,  the 
clouds  parted,  and  a  bright  light  appeared  hovering  over 
him,  falling  and  rising,  rising  and  falling,  as  a  dove  hov- 
ers  when  it  is  about  to  alight,  and  at  length  settling  on 
him.  This  was  pk.^ing  his  person  in  full  view,  so  that 
his  features  could  not  be  mistaken,  and,  to  those  who^aw 
him,  his  face  must  ever  after  have  been  the  best  known 
&ce  in  Judea.  While  the  spectators  were  beholding  this 
new  and  strange  appearance,  a  voice  from  heaven  said. 
This  is  my  helmed  Son,  in  ivhom  lam  well  pleased.  John 
seeing  the  promised  sign,  exclaimed,  addressing  himself 
to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  This  is  he  of  whom  I 
saidy  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me  ;  and  he 
repeated  the  same  record  the  two  succeeding  days,  on 
seeing  Jesus  walking,  and  so  engaged  his  disciples  to  de« 
fiver  themselves  up  to  the  Son  of  God,  which  was  the 
chief  design  of  his  ministry. 

It  is  supposed  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem  was  pres- 
ent, because  some  time  after,  when  Jesus  was  at  Jerusa- 
lem he  reproved  the  citizens  for  their  obstinate  infidelity, 
spoke  o{  the  embassy  to  John,  and,  according  to  some 
criticks,  referring  to  the  voice  from  heaven  and  the  lu- 
minous appearance,  asked,  Ha'oe  ye  ne^er  at  am  time 
heard /^s  voice ^  or  seen  his  shape  (6)  ?  implying  that  they 
had. 

John  had  foretold  that  Jesus  would  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire,  and  various  opinions  are  form- 
cd  of  his  meaning.  An  ingenious  foreigner  supposes 
(7),  that  John  alluded  to  a  statute  in  the  law,  which  says, 
tvery  thing  that  may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go 
through  the  fire — and  all  that  abideth  not  the  fire,  ye  shall 
inake  it  go  through  the  water  :  and  that  he  intended  to 
inform  the  Jews,  not  of  the  tongues  of  fire  to  be  exhibit- 
ed at  Pentecost,  but  only  in  general,  that  Jesus  would  ex- 
ercise a  much  more  effectual  ministry  than  he,  that  he 
would  purify  some  by  exciting  in  them  acute  convictions, 

■ 

(6)  John  V.  33,  Sec.  Dr.  Macknigtit  quoted  in  the  Theological  JRepository, 
Vol.  i.  p.  SS.  second  edit. 

{T)  Conrad.  Ikenii.     Diatrt.  Philol^TheoL  Lugd.   1749.  D'ts.  xix. 
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and  by  trying  them  with  great  calamities,  and  iiisA  he 
would  punish  the  refractory  and  finally  impenitent  with 
destruction.  Others  (<:)  understand  this  of  the  efiusioQ 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  \i  hich  sense  seems  to  be  coim* 
tenanced  by  these  words,  ^o^n  baptized  with  water  ^  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  not  mary  days  hence. 


CHAP.  V. 

WHETHER  THE  BIPTUM  OF  JOHN  WERE  TAKEN  FROM  ART  JBW- 
1»H  WAbHINGS,  PARTICULARLY  THAT  OF  PROSELYTES  ? 

IT  is  not  pleasant  to  leave  the  high  road  of  narration  ibr 
the  thorny  paths  of  controversy.  It  is  a  drudgery,  how- 
ever, vihich  men  of  great  respectability  have  obliged 
such  as  narrate  the  story  of  Baptism  to  undergo.  It  is 
not  possible  to  state  the  case  without  entering  into  the 
dispute. 

Before  any  reasonings  from  Jewish  washings,  or  the 
baptism  of  proselytes,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  can  be 
adniitted  in  debates  concerning  Christian  baptism,  order 
requires,  that  the  fact  be  ascertained.  Purifications  of 
proselytes  indeed  there  were,  but  there  never  was  any 
such  ceremony  as  baptism  in  practice  before  the  time  of 
John.  If  such  a  rite  hud  existed,  the  regular  priests,  and 
nof  John,  would  have  admmistered  it,  and  there  would 
ha\e  been  no  need  of  anew  and  extraordinary  appointment 
from  heaven  to  give  being  to  an  old  established  custom, 
nor  would  it  have  been  decent  for  John,  or  any  other  man, 
to  treat  native  Jews,  especially  Jesus,  who  had  no  Pagan- 
ism to  put  away,  as  Pagan  proselytes  were  treated.  This 
uninteresting  subject  hath  produced  voluminous  4j^pntes, 
which  may  be  fairly  cut  short  by  demanding  at  the  outset 
substantial  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  baptized  pros^ 
elytes  be/ore  the  time  of  John,  which  can  never  be  done. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  controversy,  that  they,  who 
most  earnestly  take  the  affirmative,  are  of  all  men  the  least 
interested  ;  for  could  a  christian  rite  be  taken  off  the 
ground  of  immediate  divine  appointment,  and  placed  on 

(8)  Zirlnprlii  de  Baptrtmo.  Lib.  De  prima  Saptirmi  origine.  Cahini  Inst.iv. 
15.  10.  Chemnitii  Exam,  Trident,  ad  Canon,  de  Bapt,  Bullin^eri  adv  Ana^ 
bapt.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  i,  Musculi  JLoc.  com.  De  Bapt.  Chamieri  JPamtrgt. 
ton,  iv.  De  Bapt, 
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that  of  human  traditions,  Christianity  would  lose  much 
of  Its  g^ory ;  least  of  all  are  they  interested  in  -it,  who  in- 
taid  to  establish  a  law  to  sprinkle  the  infants  of  Christ- 
ians, upon  proving,  that  the  Jews  had  a  custom  of  dip. 
ping  men  and  women  when  they  renounced  Paganism. 

In  this  hopeless  afiair,  could  the  fact  be  demonstrated, 
no  advance  would  be  made  in  the  argument ;  for  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove,  that  if  it  were  by  tradition,  Jewish  tradi- 
tions neither  have  nor  ought  to  have  any  force  with  Christ- 
ians :  and  that  if  it  were  even  an  institute  of  Moses,  the  cer- 
emonies of  Moses  were  abolished  in  form  by  an  authority 
which  no  Christian  will  oppose. 

The  legislator  of  the  Jews  instituted  what  an  apostle 
(1)  calls  droers  washings,* yN\\\c\i  were  not  intended  to  be 
perpetual,  but  were  imposed  by  Moses  on  the  Jews  until 
the  time  of  reformation  by  the  Messiah,  as  all  the  other 
ceremonies  of  that  religion  were. 

The  regular  way  of  considering  this  subject  is  to  set 
out  with  an  inquiry  into  the  duration  of  the  Mosaical 
economy,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  scripture,  the  pre- 
cise period  in  which  Moses  was  to  be  heard  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  lawgiver.  This  question  receives  an  answer  from 
Moses  himself,  who  said  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  and 
entered  it  into  a  publick  record  (2)  for  the  information  of 
their  successors,  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee 
a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee  ^  of  thy  brethren^  like  un-  * 
to  me  ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.  According  to  all  that 
thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  in  the  day  of 
the  assembly^  saying ,  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  my  God;  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any 
more^  that  I  die  not.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me  they 
have  vjell  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 
unto  theey  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouthy  and  he 
shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass y  that  whosoever  shall  not  hearken  un- 
to my  wordsy  wnich  he  shall  speak  in  my  namcy  I  will  re- 
quire  it  of  him.  The  rites  of  Judaism  therefore  were  to 
be  considered  as  institutes  of  God,  and  to  be  obeyed  till 
he  should  think  fit  to  give  new  orders  by  another  pro- 
phet like  Moses.    Some  think  this  prophet  like  Moses  was 

(1)  Hcb.  is,  10.     •  (2)  Deut.  xviii.  1 5,  &c. 
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Joshua  (3).  Others  say,  Moses  meant  a  succession  of 
prophets  (l)  ;  but  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist understood  the  passage  of  the  Messiah  (5\  and  the 
apostle  Peter  directly  applies  it  to  Jesus  lu)  Many 
are  the  resemblances  (7)  between  Moses  and  Jesus  : 
but  the  most  striking  is  that  which  Eusebius  men- 
tions, and  which  most  modern  expositors  approve, 
that  the  likeness  lay  chiefly  in  legislation  (8).  Oth- 
er prophets  resembled  Moses  in  many  things,  but 
none  of  them  were  lav -givers  ;  they  only  interpreted  and 
enforced  the  law  of  Moses.  Hence  it  follows,  that  let 
the  rites  of  Judaism  \yc  what  they  may,  Christians  are  not 
bound  to  perform  them  because  they  were  instituted  by 
Moses  :  but  it  must  be  pro\ed  that  Jesus  the  successor 
of  Moses,  and  a  legislator  like  him,  hath  re-ordained  them. 
This  point  was  fully  and  finally  settled  in  an  assembly  of 
all  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  convened  for  the  purppse, 
who  gave  it  under  their  hands  in  writing  (D),  that  they 
had  no  commandment  to  keep  the  luw^  that  is,  the  Mosaic- 
al  law  of  ceremonies.  Jewish  ceremonies,  therefore,  are  to 
be  considered  now  only  as  Pagan  rites  are  considered,  as 
histories  of  past  ages,  but  not  as  law  of  present  times. 

Jewish  washings,  instituted  and  not  instituted,  may  be 
conveniently  classed  under  four  heads,  common,  tradi- 
tional, ritual,  and  extraordinar}'. 

By  common  washings  are  meant  bathings,  which  the 
Jews  in  common  with  all  the  people  of  the  East  practis- 
ed for  cleanliness,  health,  and  pleasure.  The  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  was  going  to  bathe  herself  in  the  river  when 
she  found  Moses  (1).  Bathshcba  was  bathing  when  Da- 
vid first  saw  her  (2) ;  for  the  Jews  had  baths  in  their 
gardens  and  houses.  Private  baths  of  their  own  were 
more  necessary  to  Jews  resident  in  foreign  countries  than 
to  others ;  for  the  Pagans  adorned  their  publick  baths  with 
statues  of  their  gods  (3),  and  for  this  reason  the  Jew  nev- 
er entered  them. 

By  traditional  washings  such  are  intended  as  were  en- 
joined by  the  Rabbies  without  any  authority  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses.     There  is  a  clear  distinct  account  of 

(3)  Monster.    Dnitius.    Fag^us.    Calmet.  (4)  Pole.    Le  Clere. 

^5l  John  i.  21.  '  (6)  Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

[?)  Jortin.        Newton  on  the  Prt^heciet,  Vol.  i.  dis.  vi. 
rS)  Eusebii  Demontt,  £vang.  Lib.i.  cap.  3.        (9)  Acts  xv.  5, 20»  33, 24. 
1^  Exod.  ii.  5.  (2)  2  Sam.  xi.  2. 

(3)  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Bibliograph,  Antiq,  cap.uii.  sect.  14. 
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ihese  in  the  gospel  of  Mark,  to  which  is  added  the  opin- 
ion of  Jesus  concerning  them  (4).     Then  came  together 
wiio  him  the  Pharisees  and  certain  of  the  scribes  ivhich 
came  from  Jerusalem :  and  Hvhen  they  saw  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples  eat  bread  with  defiled  (  tliat  is  to  say  with  'imwash" 
en  J  hands  f  theyfbundfault:Jorthe  P  harisees  and  (dl  i  lie  Jews 
except  they  washtheir  hands  oft^  eat  not  ^  holding  the  tradition 
of  the  elders.      And  when  they  comejrom  the  market  ex- 
cept  they  wash^  they  eat  not.     And  many  other  things  there 
be  which  they  hcne  received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  cups 
and  pots,  and  of  brazen  vessels  and  tables.     Then  t/ie  Phar^ 
isees  and  the  scribes  asked  him.    Why  walk  not  thy  disci-- 
pies  after  the  tradition  of  the  elders ^  but  eat  bread  with  un- 
was/ien  hatids  ?    He  answered  and  said  uflto  them^  IVell 
hath  Esaias  prophesied  of  you,  hypocrites^  as  it  is  written^ 
This  people  honour eth  me  with  their  lips^  but  their  heart  is 
far  from  me.    Howbeit^  in  vain  do  they  %vorship  me^  teach- 
mg  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.      For  laying 
aside  the  commandments  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradition  oj  men^ 
as  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups  ;  and  many  ot/ier  such 
Ske  things' ye  ao.     And  he  saidMUto  them^  fiill  well  ye  re^ 
ject  the  commandment  oJ  Gody  mat  ye  may  keep  your  own 
tradition. 

Although  no  Christians  hold  themselves  bound  by  the 
canons  of  Jewish  Rabbles,  yet  this  passage  hath  been  ex- 
tremely disputed,  for  the  sake  of  determining  the  meaning 
of  the  word  baptize,  some  affirming  that  the  Jews  dippt^ 
themselvesand  their  utensjls;  and  othersthat  they  only  pour, 
cd  on  water,  and  hence  they  infer  that  to  pour  \\  ater  is  to 
baptize.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  a  subject 
that  hath  been  so  thoroughly  investigated:  but  an  arrange- 
ment of  what  seems  most  satisfactory  must  suffix  e. 

i.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whatever  these  washings  or 
baptisms  were,  they  were  traditional,  and  censured  by' ' 
Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  that  nothing  determinate 
concerning  them   can  ffc   inferred  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  or  from  the  approbation  of  Jesus. ' 

ii.  It  is  said,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  or,  as  the  Jews 
call  them,  '*  the  words  of  the  scril^Al,  the  commands  of 
the  wise  men,"  expressly  require  dipping.  In  general  (5) 
they  say,  '-  wheresoever  in  the  law,  washing  of  the  flcib 

(4)  Mark  vu.  1—9. 

(5)  Mynioiiidnk    Mlith  Cdttn  in  Gill  on  the  pUc^ 
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or*  of  clothes  is  mentioned,  it  means  nothing  else  but 
the  dipping  of  the  whole  body  in  water — for  if  any  man 
wash  himself  all  over,  except  the  topof  hislitde  finger,  he 
is  still  in  his  uncleanness."  In  particular  they  say,  ^^  in  a 
laver  wftich  holds  forty  seahs  of  water,  which  are  not 
drawn,  every  defiled  man  dips  himself,  except  a  proflu- 
viou^  man';  and  in  it  they  dip  all  unclean  vessels,  A  bed 
that  is  w  holly  defiled,  if  he  dips  it  part  by  part,  it  is  pure. 
If  he  dipslhe  bed  in  the  pool,  although  its  feet  are  piung* 
ed  in  the  thick  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  it  is  clean. 
What  shall  he  do  with  a  pillow,  or  a  bolster  of  skin  ? 
He  must  dip  them  and  lift  them  up  by  their  fringes."  It 
was  not  a  neglect  but  a  performance  of  thtse  human  in* 
ventions  which  the  Saviour  reproved. 

iii.  It  is  added,  history  explains  how  the  Jews  under* 
stood  the  canon.  Dr.  Gale  says,  "  we  have  frequent  men- 
tion among  the  ancients  of  the  Hemero- baptists  (6),  who 
were  so  called  from  their  practice  of  washing  thdmselves 
in  this  manner  every  day  :  as  in  the  apostolical  constitu- 
tions, where  it  is  noted,  that  unless  they  were  so  washed, 
tfiey  ate  not — they  are  ins|rted  in  the  catalogue  of  Jewish 
sects  by  Hegesippus  ;  ^d  Justin  Martyr,  mentioning 
several  sects  also  of  the  Jews,  names  these  among  the  rest, 
and  calls  them  Baptists;  from  this  signification  of  the 
word.  These  washings  are  what  in  the  constitutions  are 
intended  by  daily  washings,  or  baptisms,  as  may  be 
further  confirmed  by  that  account  given  us  of  one  sect 
of  the  Jews  by  Josephus.  Tertullian,  too,  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  the  Jews  used  to  wash  their  whole  bodies, 
when  he  says,  the  Jews  daily  wash  every  part  of  the  body, 
yet  they  are  never  clean." 

iv.  It  is  further  observed  by  the  same  writer,  that "  all 
the  versions  in  the  Polyglot  (7),  except  those  of  Monta- 
nus,  and  the  vulgar  Latin,  to  wit,  the  Syriack,  Arabick^ 
Ethiopick,  and  Persick,  unanimously  understand  the 
words  in  a  sense  quite  different  #bm  what  has  been  hith- 
erto mentioned,  that  is,  they  all  take  the  meaning  to  be, 
not  that  the  Jews  washed  themselves,  or  their  hands,  when 
they  came  from  tli^  market,  but  that  the  herbs,  for  in- 
stance,  and  other  things  they  bought  there,  were  first  to 

(6)  Gale's    Reflectiont   on  .Wall's    Hittory  of  Infant  Baptinau  Let  it. 
where  the  authorities  are  quoted. 

(7)  Gale,  as  above  in  favour  of  this  venioo,  and  GiU»  Pole*  and  otkers 
against  it. 
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be  washed,  before  they  could  be  eaten.  Thus  they  trans* 
late  the  place,  And  what  they  buy  in  the  market^  unless  it 
be  vjosned^  they  eat  not.  It  must  be  owned,  the  Greek 
is  capable  of  this  sense." 

V.  Commentators  of  great  note  therefore  conclude  that 
the  baptism  of  cups  is  putting  them  irito  water  all  over, 
and  rinsing  them  (8).  The  washing  is  a  washing  of 
themselves  all  over  (9)  :  for  they  not  only  washed  their 
hands,  but  immersed  their  whole  bodies  (1). 

The  third  sort  of  washings  were  called  ritual^  because 
they  were  positively  instituted  by  Moses,  and  make  a 
part  of  that  book,  in  which  the  observances  of  the  Jewish 
reli^on  are  set  down.  These  are  called  purifications, 
and  there  are  several  of  them.  One  was  at  the  conse* 
cradon  of  priests  (2),  who  were  first  washed,  then  cloth- 
ed  with  sacerdotal  habits,  and  then  with  sacrifices  induct- 
ed,  or  put  into  actual  possession  of  both  the  duties  and 
the  honours  of  the  priesthood. 

A  second  purification  was  daily.  Moses  commanded 
a  laver  of  brass  (3)  to  be  put  betwixt  the  tabernacle  and 
the  altar,  and  water  to  be  put  therein,  for  the  priests  to 
wash  or  dip  their  hands  and  their  feet,  whenever  they 
went  to  the  altar  to  minister.  This  statute  was  in  force 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  economy,  and  the  penalty  for 
the  breach  of  it  was  death  (4). 

A  third  was  the  purifications  of  clothes  stained  with  blood 
in  ofiering  sacrifices  (5),  which  were  washed ;  and  of  uten- 
sils which  were  washed,  scoured,  and  rinsed  in  water  (6), 

A  fourth  was  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (7).  His  clothes, 
whether  linen,  woollen,  or  skin,  were  washed  in  water 
twice.  The  priest  always  put  spring  water  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  killed  a  bird  over  it  so  that  the  blood 
ran  into  the  water,  then  he  dipped  a  live  bird  into  the 
blood  and  water,  and  let  it  fly ;  next  he  dipped  a  bunch 
of  hyssop  tied  with  a  scarlet  thread  to  the  end  of  a  cedar 
stick,  and  sprinkled  the  patient,  who  shaved  off  all  his 
hair,  washed  his  flesh  in  water,  and  concluded  the  whole 
h^  o&ring  sacrifices. 

9[  Hammond,  and  otiiers.    (9)  Vatablas  in  Loe.    Se  totoi  abluebant, 

(1)  Grotius  in  Loc.  Se  purgabant  a  fori  conuctu,  quippe  non  manus  tan- 
turn  lafaodo,  sed  et  corpus  mertaodo. 

(2)  Exod.  xxijc.  4,  &c.  (3)  lb.  xxx.  17,  &c 
(4)  Maimon.  De  intrcitu  in  sanet.  sect.  v.            (5)  Lev.vi.  27. 

(6)  ft.  vene  28.  (7)  lb.  chap.  xiU,  xiv. 
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A  fifth  was  the  purifying  of  various  uncleanoesses  (8)', 
contracted  by  touching  the  dead,  and  by  any  other  means; 
in  which  cases,  as  before,  clothes  were  washed,  utensils 
rinsed  in  water,  and  the  people  bathed  themselves  :  for  the 
lawgiver  had  declared,  if  he  ivash  them  not^  nor  bathe  his 
flesh  ;  then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

The  last  class  of  Jewish  washings  were  extraordinary. 
One  of  this  kind  is  in  the  history  of  the  healing  Naaman, 
by  the  prophet  Elisha  (9).  The  prophet  bade  him  go 
and  V)ash  in  Jordan  seven  times.  Naaman  went  down 
and  dipped  himself  seven  times,  and  was  miraculously 
healed.  Another  was  at  the  giving  of  die  law,  when  ihc 
Lord  ordered  all  the  people  to  prepare  for  that  most  sol* 
emn  of  all  days,  by  sanctifying  themselves,  and  washing 
their  clothes  (1),  and  two  days  were  allowed  for  this  ex- 
traordinary service.  So  after  a  victory  (2),  the  captives 
were  puri|fied,  the  raiment  of  the  conquerors  washed,  and 
the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy  purified  with  water  of 
separation  :  and  in  like  manner  the  people  were  ordered 
to  sanctify  themselves  before  they  passed  through  Jordan 
to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  promise  (3).  All  these 
were  washings  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  the  whole, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  were  intended  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  with  proper  sentiments  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  that  purity  of  heart,  which  he  required  in 
all  his  worshippers.  Except  in  the  single  circumstance 
of  dipping,  none  of  these  washings  bears  the  least  resem* 
blance  to  christian-baptism,  and  this  circumstance  is  a  mere 
accident,  and  may  as  well  be  taken  from  Pagan  rituals  as 
from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  so 
vague  and  far-fetched  that  it  deserves,  in  this  point  of 
view,  no  consideration  at  all.  Some  learned  men  have 
currently  reported,  that  chi  istian-baptism  is  a  continual- 
tion  of  proselyte-baptism  among  the  Jews,  and  it  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  believe  the  report ;  for  if  the 
matter  be  investigated,  the  report  wHl  appear  untme,  and 
the  reasoning,  from  an  imaginary  fact,  illogical.  There 
was  no  baptism  in  the  world  among  any  people  till  John* 
and  thie  purifying  of  a  proselyte  by  dipping  himself, 
which  they  very  inaccurately  call  baptism,  will  appear  to 
have  been  a  late  tradition,  long  after  the  time  of  John. 

(8)  LeT.  chap.  xv.      xviii.  16,  &c.  (9)  2  Kings  ▼ 

(1)  fixod.  zix.  10,  &c.        (2)  Numb.  zzxi.  19,  23,  &c.      (3)  Josh.  ui.  5. 
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The  learned  and  laborious  Dn  Benson,  than  whoiu 
no  man  studied  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  with 
more  attention,  argued  at  first  against  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
£mlyn,  concerning  the  ceasing  of  baptism  among  such 
As  descended  from  christian  ancestors,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  Jewish  custom  of  initiating  heathen  pros- 
elytes by  baptism  was  a  certain  &ct,  supported  by  un- 
doubted authority  :  but  on  further  examination  he  saw 
reason  to  doubt  of  that  fact,  and  like  a  generous  investi- 
gator of  truth,  as  he  was,  he  proposed  his  difficulties  with 
a  view  to  excite  a  further  inquiry.     They  are  these : 

i.  The  doctor  had  ''  not  found  any  instance  of  one 
person's  washing  another,  by  way  of  consecration,  puri- 
fication, or  sanctification ;  except  that  of  Moses  his 
washing  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  he  set  them  apart  to 
the  office  of  priests.     Lev.  viii.  6." 

ii.  The  doctor  says  ;  *'  I  cannot  find  that  the  Jews  do 
at  present  practise  any  such  thing  as  ihoX.  oi  baptizing 
the  proselytes  that  go  over  to  them,  though  they  are  said 
to  make  them  wash  themselves." 

iii.  He  asks,  "  when;  is  there  any  intimation  of  such 
a  practice  among  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  ?  If  any  one  could  produce  any  clear  testimony  of 
that  kind  from  the  Old  Testament^  the  Apocrypha^  Jo- 
sephus^  or  Philo^that  would  be  of  great  moment." 

iv.  He  adds  :  "  in  former  times,  proselytes,  coming 
over  from  heathenism  to  the  Jewish  religion,  used  to 
^ash  themselves  ;  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
baptism^  or  one  person's  being  washed  by  another. 
Though  I  must  own,  I  cannot  see  how  irifants  could 
wash  themselves  (4)." 

The  modest  Dr.  Benson  was  pleased  to  add,  that  he 
wished  to  see  these  difficulties  cleared  up,  and  that  he 
could  not  answer  ^//that  Dr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Emivn  had 
said  in  support  of  proselyte-baptism  j  but  with  all  pos- 
sible deference  to  this  most  excellent  critick,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  he  hath,  by  stating  his  difficulties,  fully  an- 
swered both  these  writers  ;  for,  if  what  they  call  lorose- 
lyte-baptism  was  not  baptism,  and  if  there  was  na  institu- 
tioaof  such  a  washing  as  they  call  baptism  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  no  mention  of  such  a  thing  in  the  Apocrypha, 

(4)  Om  St.  PmF*  JSpitt/ei.  Vol.  i.  dit.  ▼Ui.  part  ii.  The  publick  toorship  of 
*Ufirn  Ckri9timt9.    Cb»p.  v.  S.  ii Li^htfoot'tt  vtorJ^i.  Vol.  ii.  p.  Ui). 
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or  in'Jdsephus,  or  in  Philo,  what  at  this  age  of  the  wori 
signify  the  conjectures  of  a  Lightfoot  and  a  Wall,  < 
even  an  Emlyn  f 

A  fact  it  is,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  this  same  proi 
clyte- washing,  which  learned  men  have  thought  fit  to  C2 
baptism,  isno  baptism  at  all,  but,  as  Dr.  Benson  truly  says, 
very  different  thing,  and  that  in  which  infants  could  haver 
share.  It  was  a  person's  washing  himself,  and  not  the  di| 
ping  of  one  person  by  another.  It  is  conceivable  that, 
such  a  practice  had  existed,  the  whole  formulary  woul 
not  have  been  settled  and  published,  or  mentioned,  < 
hinted  at  by  the  Jews,  whose  scrupulosity  in  the  manni 
of  doing  the  most  minute  affairs  is  so  notorious.  O 
supposition,  the  existence  of  such  a  practice  could  t 

f roved,  what  then  ?  Nothing  at  all  in  regard  to  baptisn 
t  would  appear  that  a  proselyte  washed  himself^  but  th; 
is  not  baptism.  Dr.  Lightfoot  led  the  baptizers  of  infan 
into  this  labyrinth,  and  no  learned  man  ever  did  more  t 
render  words  equivocal  than  he.  If  there  be  a  word  i 
the  New  Testament  of  a  determinate  meaning,  it  is  th 
word  baptism  :  yet,  by  a  course  of  sophistry,  it  shall  b 
first  made  synonymous  with  ivashing^  and  then  washin 
shall  be  proved  synonymous  with  ^/^r/Vj^;^,  and  the 
sprinkling  shall  be  called  baptism.  Thus  the  book  ii 
tended  to  instruct  shall  be  taught  to  perplex  :  the  boo 
in  the  world  the  most  determinate  shall  be  rendered  th 
most  vague  :  the  book,  the  credit  of  which  is  absolute! 
ruined  if  it  admit  of  double  meanings,  shall  of  all  othei 
be  rendered  the -most  mysterious  book  in  the  world,  saj 
ing  every  thing,  and  of  course  narrating  and  provin 
nothing  (5). 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  some  account  < 
proselyte- baptism.  A  proselyte  must  be  described,  th 
fact  of  his  baptism  must  be  ascertained,  and  it  must  t 
inquired  to  what  practical  uses  the  subject  can  be  applie( 
i.  A  proselyte  must  be  described.  There  were  amon 
the  Jews  two,    some  say  three  sorts  of  proselytes  [6 

(5)  See  Dr.  Benson's  Ettay  concerning  the  Unity  of  Sense  ;  to  *hev>  that 
text  nftcriphUT  hat  more  than  one  r.ngie  sente,  page  11. 

(6)  To  avoid  repetitions,  the  substance  of  this  part  is  taken  chief 
from  the  following  authors  apud  Bias.    Ugolin.     Thesaur,   Antiq.     Vem 

1759,  torn,  xxii Pauli  Slevogti  Dits.  de  trosyl,  jud^or Jo  Grego 

MuUeri  Dits.  de  prolyl Johan.  Reiskii  de  Babt,  yudaor Jo.  An 

Danzii  Bapt.  protelyt,  yudaic Gill's  Body  oT  Diviniu,    Vol.  iii.  a 

Preface  to  the  Nev)  Tett, Hammond  and  Lig^htfoot  od  Matt.  iii.  —  0\ 

en's  Theologoumena. Wall's  JTtit,  of  Inf.  Bupt Gate's  JR^cftb 

on  Wall. 
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The  first  were  called  proselytes  of  the  gate  ;  the  second 
were  denominated  mercenary  or  hired  ;  the  third  were 
failed  proselytes  of  righteousness.  Philo  and  Josephus, 
who  lived  nearest  the  time  of  Jesus,  both  mention  pros- 
elytes, but  neither  says  one  word  about  the  baptism 
of  them.  The  genuine  Targums(7),  written  about 
the  close  of  the  first  centur}%  and  the  Misnah,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  say  nothing  on 
this  subject.  The  christian  writers  called  Fatliers  speak 
of  Jewish  proselytes,  and  washings,  and  purification 
from  ceremonial  uncleannesses  :  but  nothing  of  admit- 
ting proselytes  into  the  community  by  baptizing.  This 
baptism  of  proselytes  came  to  light  through  the  later 
Kabbies,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  writings  of 
Maimonides(8),  or  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  who 
flourished  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  at  the  head 
of  a  famous  school  in  Egypt.  This  justly  celebrated 
writer  composed  the  best  system  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws  of  die  Jews  that  is  extant,  under  the  title  of  Yad 
Chazaka.  It  is  a  compendium  of  the  Misnah  and 
Talmud,  and  a  collection  of  traditions,  rites,  usages, 
and  customs  of  the  Jews. 

A  Jewish .  proselyte  is  a  convert  to  Judaism.     Prose- 
lytes of  the  gate  were  neither  circumcised  by  others, 
nor  did  they  dip  themselves.      Mercenary  proselytes, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  did  not  dip,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  were  circumcised.     It  is  the  proselyte  of 
righteousness,  who  was  accounted  purified  by  dipping 
himself.     The  Jews  were  extremely  cautious  what  per- 
sons they  admitted  under  this  character.     For  this  pur- 
pose  candidates  underwent  a  very  strict  examination 
concerning  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  the  exam- 
iners utterly  refused  all  ignorant,  mercenary,  or  vicious 
people.     If  they  were  adjudged  sincere,  they  were  tak- 
en into  tuition,  and  were  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God,  and  all  the  other  articles  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion.     After  this  the  men  were  circumcised,  and 
when  they  were  out  of  danger  both  men  and  women 
dipped  themselves  in  water.     The  ceremony  was  per- 
jRurmed  once  by  the  first  convert  :  but  never  more  than 
once  through  successive  generations  in  the  same  fam- 

(X)  Gill Gale. 

(8)  Jo.  Lftar.  B«rti  MccUt,  MUt,  JBrcnar,  torn,  ii,  sec.  12. 
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ily.  If  a  Jew  bought  a  Pagan  minor  (9),  or  if  one  weft 
taken  in  war,  it  was  determined  by  the  wise  men,  be 
should  dip  himself  as  a  proselyte  of  righteousness.  It 
was  objected,  that  a  minor  could  not  consent ;  but  it 
was  determined  bv  the  wise  men.  diat  in  this  extraordi- 
nary  case,  the  decree  of  the  Rabbies  should  be  held  to 
supply  the  place  of  assent.  Adult  proselytes  received 
instruction,  and  made  a  confession  of  their  assent  dur- 
ing their  washing,  and  afterwards  completed  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  by  offering  sacrifice.  The  mode  of 
this  purification  was  immersion  in  water.  A  river  was 
preferred  :  but  any  collection  of  clean  water  of  a  depth 
sufficient  for  dipping  would  do.  If  a  bath  were  neces* 
sary,  a  square,  with  about  four  feet  and  a  half  depth  of 
water  was  requisite.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  jump  in 
as  if  he  were  bathing  ;  but  he  was  to  walk  in  leisurely. 
A  woman  was  to  be  conducted  by  three  women,  and 
when  notice  was  given  that  she  was  up  to  the  neck  in 
the  water,  the  three  judges  either  withdrawing  or  turn- 
ing their  backs,  she  plunged  herself  once  into  the  water. 
Some  dipped  themselves  naked,  others  in  a  thin  gar- 
ment that  would  admit  the  water  every  where  ;  but 
none  in  any  habit  that  might  prevent  the  water  from 
wetting  all  the  body,  for  if  only  a  small  defluxion  from 
the  eye  ran  between  the  water  and  the  skin,  the  purifi- 
cation was  judged  partial  and  incomplete. 

ii.  The  fact  must  be  ascertained.  A  learned  foreign- 
er (1)  says,  Jewish  baptism  is  a  solemn  rite  instituted 
by  God,  in  which  proselytes  of  both  sexes,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  credible  witnesses,  are  dipped  in  water, 
that  being  legally  cleansed  and  regenerated  they  may- 
enter  on  the  profession  of  a  new  religion.  This  defini- 
tion affirms  what  is  not  true,  for  neither  was  there  ever 
such  a  rite  as  Jewish  baptism,  nor  can  it  be  pretended 
seriously,  that  proselyte-dipping  was  instituted  by  God. 
If  any  divine  institute  could  be  produced,  if  there  were 
in  the  Jewish  ritual  any  ceremony  similar  to  baptism, 
there  would  be  some  shew  of  reasoning ;  but  in  the 
present  case,  as  affirmation  is  the  whole  argument,  bare 
negation  is  a  sufficient  answer.  There  are  in  the  Old 
Testanient  (2)  many  precedents  of  admitting  proselytes 
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9)  Slevogt.  (1)  Reiskius. 

!2)  Josh.  ?i.  35.  •  •  •  •  James  H.  25.  -  -  -  •  Ucb.  ad.  31 Bjith  i.  &c. 
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into  the  Jewish  church,  as  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  others  : 
but  not  one  word  is  said  of  their  being  baptized. 
There  are  laws  of  admission  given  by  Moses  (3).  One 
is  this,  "  When  a  stranger  will  keep  the  passover  to  the 
Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised :  an4  then  let  him 
come  near  and  keep  it.  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is 
home-bom,  and  unto  the  stranger.'*  Where  now  is  the 
divine  institution  of  either  baptizing  or  washing  a  pros- 
elyte all  over  in  water  ?  One  law  shall  be  to  htm  thafh 
home-bom^  and  unto  the  stranger.  That  law  is,  Let  all 
bis  males  be  circumcised  ;  and  then  let  him  come  near. 
Dr.  John  Owen  calls  the  opinion,  that  christian  baptism 
came  from  the  Jews,  an  opinion  destitute  of  all  proba- 
bili^  :  yet  Dr.  Wall  founds  his  main  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  infant-baptism  on  the  practice,  which  the  Jews, 
he  says,  had  of  baptizing  prosdytes  to  their  religion. 
The  fact  cannot  be  proved,  and  the  divine  authority  of 
it  is  absolutely  denied. 

iii.  It  must  be  inquired  to  what  practical  uses  the 
subject  can  be  applied.  The  proper  answer  is,  to  none. 
Be  it  observed,  that  a  law  to  dip  is  not  a  law  to  sprin- 
kk  :  9i  law  for  a  man  to  dip  himself  is  not  an  authority 
for  another  man  to  dip  him  ;  a  law  to  dip  instructed 
proselytes  is  not  a  law  to  baptize  infants  ;  a  law  to  wash 
the  ^rse  convert  of  a  family  is  not  an  authority  to  wash 
all  the  descendants  of  that  convert ;  a  law  to  enjoin  three 
things,  circumcision,  washing,  and  sacrifice,  is  not 
fulfilled  by  a  performance  of  only  one  of  tlie  three. 
The  best  use,  ^n,  that  can  be  made  of  a  knowledge 
kA  Jewish  baptinns  (as  they  are  improperly  called)  is  to 
pity  the  apostasy  of  the  Jews,  and  to  set  them  an  exam- 
ple of  renouncing  that  fatal  error,  from  which  all  their 
ills  originally  proceeded,  an  implicit  faith  in  guides, 
who  assumed  the  authority  of  God,  who  pretended  to 
regulate  religion  by  their  Bath  Col,  or  daughter  of  a 
voice,  that  is,  the  traditions  of  enthusiasts,  who  issued 
laws  to  bind  conscience,  and  who,  like  some  Etruscan 
statues,  have  not  one  thing  in  the  world  now  to  recom- 
mend them  to  attention,  except  their  antiquity. 

(3)  Ezod.  xii.  48,  49. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

WHETHER  BAPTISM   WERE   AN    IMITATION    OF    PAGAN 

ABLUTIONS. 

IT  hath  happened  to  Christianity  as  to  Judaism,  the 
divine  institutes  of  both  have  been  said  to  be  copied 
from  the  rites  of  Pagans  ;  but  this  is  not  credible,  it 
cannot  be  proved  a  fact,  and  it  would  go,  could  it  be  ad- 
mitted, to  cover  Moses  and  John  with  shame  for  prac- 
tising a  fraud  so  gross  as  the  introducing  of  foreign  cus- 
toms, in  the  name,  and  pretendedly  by  the  express  com- 
mand, of  God  himself;  an  insult  on  the  Deity,  which  might 
easily  have  been  detected,  and  of  which  the  characters  of 
the  men  could  not  furnish  even  a  suspicion.  Among 
the  Jews,  who  valued  themselves  upon  their  being  a  select 
people,  a  chosen  generation,  Jehovah's  portion  of  man- 
kind,  who  held  all  Pagan  rites  in  deep  abhorrence,  and 
by  a  native  Jew,  who  had  never  travelled,  and  who,  it  is 
credible,  knew  nothing  of  Pagan  rituals,  it  is  extremely 
rash  to  suppose  from  the  mere  connection  of  the  appli- 
cation  of  water  to  the  human  body  in  religious  exercises, 
that  such  a  rite  was,  or  could  possibly  be  incorporated 
into  a  revealed  religion  in  Judea. 

There  are  three  opinions,  in  general,  among  learned  men 
concerning  tiiose  religious  ceremonies,  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  worshippers  of  the  one  living  and  true  God 
and  the  various  professors  of  Polytheism.  It  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  there  is,  and  always  wauin  evident  simi- 
larity of  religious  rites,  and  that  the  temples  of  idols  have 
some  ceremonies  resembling  those  of  the  church  of  God. 
Some  think,  the  founders  of  Pagan  religions  incorpora- 
ted  into  their  superstitious  ceremonials  soine  rites  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jews.  Others  suppose  that  -^ Moses 
and  Christ  took  some  Pagan  ceremonies,  proper  in 
themselves,  and  hurtful  only  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  and 
incorporated  them  into  the  service  of  the  true  God. 
Each  of  these  opinions  is  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
and  a  third  is  the  least  objectionable.  This  is,  that  the 
similarity  is  merely  accidental,  or,  to  speak  more  like  a 
Christian,  that  the  rites  of  true  religion  among  the  Jews 
were  positive  institutes  of  God,  and  that  the  practice 
of  similar  rites  among  Pagans  rose  originally  out  of  the 
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exercise  of  common  sense  among  the  first  fatliei  s  of 
mankind  or  out  of  positive  institutes,  which  were  debas- 
ed after  waxxl  by  their  descendants  into  superstition. 

Of  all  religious  ceremonies,  that  of  ablution,  or  wash- 
ing with  water  immediately  before  divine  worship,  is  the 
most  general,  and  the  conformity  the  most  obvious. 
The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  die  Romans  and  all  Pagans 
had  divers  washings.  Descended  from  the  same  par- 
ents as  the  Jews,  they  originally  worshipped  one  God, 
the  God  of  Noah,  Job,  Jethro,  and  Melchizedek,  and 
him  they  approached  with  clean  washed  hands,  expres- 
sive of  that  purity  of  heart,  which  was  necessary  to  his 
am)robation  of  their  service.  Hence  this  exclamation,  If 
I  be  wicked f  though  I  wash  myself  ever  so  cleans  yet  mine 
(nm  clothes  shall  abhor  me  ( l).  In  like  manner  Homer 
(2)  represents  Hector  as  afraid  to  offer  a  libation  to  Jove 
before  he  had  washed  his  hands.  He  makes  Telema- 
chus  wash  his  hands,  and  Penelope  her  clothes,  before 
they  prayed  to  God  (3).  Virgil  describes  iEneas  as 
afraid  to  touch  sacred  things  till  he  had  washed  himself 
in  running  water  (4).  There  is  no  need  to  suppose 
either  that  the  Jews  imitated  the  Pagans,  or  that  the 
Pagans  imitated  the  Jews.  It  was  natural  to  consider 
God  as  a  pure  and  holy  being,  and  it  was  natural  for  a 
conqueror  to  wash  oflf  the  blood  of  enemies  from  his 
hands  after  a  batUe,  before  he  approached  God  to  praise 
him  for  victory. 

In  after  times  when  superstition  had  multiplied  gods 
or  demons,  so  that  in  Greece  only  there  were  thirty  thou- 
sand (5),  it  became  necessary  to  divide  and  class  them, 
and  regulate  their  rituals  according  to  their  rank. 
Some  were  celestial,  others  terrestrial  and  mfemal ;  some 
were  aerial,  others  aquatick,  and  they  were  treated  with 
diflferent  degrees  of  respect  (6).  When  the  superior 
gods  were  approached,  the  worshippers  washed  them- 
selves all  over,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  they  washed 
their  hands.  When  sacred  rites  were  performed  to  the 
inferior  deities,  a  sprinkling  sufficed  (7).  None  were 
s^roached  without  sprinkling  or  washing  the  hands, 

(1)  Job  ix.  29.  (2)  llomeri  liiad.        (3)  Homcri  in  Odyss, 

(4)  Virril  Mneid.  Lib.  li.  719. 

(5)  Hesiod  op,  et  dier.  Lib.  i.  250'  (6)  Orph.  ad  Mutsum. 

(7)  Viivil  Mn,  ii.  719.  Donee  me  flumioe  vivo  abluero.  •  -  -corpuf  ptr^t 
vptL,  vi.  655. 
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the  head,  or  the  whole  body.  For  these  purposes  a 
vessel  of  clean  fountain  or  river  water  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  Pagan  temples.  A  priest  in  waiting  sprink- 
led those  who  went  to  worship .  three  times  with 
boughs  (8)  of  laurel  or  olive  dipped  in  water,  and  a 
written  order  was  affixed  in  the  porch  that  no  4nan 
should  proceed  further  without  washing  (9). 

The  heathens,  not  content  with  this  simple  expressive 
rite,  multiplied  religious  ablutions  to  excess.  The 
Egyptian  priests  washed  themselves  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  (1).  Other  nations  went  into  great- 
er extremes,  they  washed  and  sprinkled  not  men  only, 
but  all  utensils  of  worship,  sometimes  their  fields,  often 
their  houses,  and  annually  their  gods  (2).  The 
Romans  had  a  genera^ lustrum  every  five  years,  when 
the  censor  sacrificed  f'  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  and 
lustrated  or  sprinkled  all  the  Roman  people  (3).  There 
are  pictures  of  lustration  on  monuments  yet  in  being  (4). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  heathens  believed 
polytheism.  Tt^  wisest  of  them  held  the  popular 
i-eligion  in  contempt,  and  exacdy  resembled  some  mod- 
ern deists  in  the  church  of  Rome.  They  had  a  private 
faith  for  their  own  use,  and  a  public  profession  for 
popular  purposes.  Their  own  good  sense  disabused 
themselves  :  but  they  thought  it  hazardous  to  unde- 
ceive the  common  people,  who,  they  supposed,  had  not 
sense  enough  to  make  a  proper  use  of  such  intelligence 
as  they  could  have  given  them.  Hence  came,  most 
likely,  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  the  same  as  Ceres,  Cybele, 
or  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  those  of  Mithra,  the  same 
as  Apollo,  the  sun,  or  fire ;  and  those  of  Eleusb.  The 
priests  initiated  only  wise  men  into  these  mysteries,  in 
which  probably  they  were  taught  that  the  popular  deities 
were  nothing  but  symbols  of  the  perfections  and  works 
of  one  almighty  God  (5).  This  was  a  very  criminal 
disposition.  It  left  them  without  excuse^  because^  V)hen 
they  knew  Gody  they  glorified  him  not  as  God.  By  profess- 
ing  themselves  wise,  they  discovered  thtmstlvtsjbolsi 

(8)  Plin.  I/at,  Mitt.  v.  30-  -  -  -Sozom.  Sitt,  Ecol.  vi.  6.  iEneid.  ri. 
229.  Ovid.  Metam.  vii.  2. 

(9)  Potter's  GreeJt  Antiquitiet,  (1)  Herodotus  ii.  37. 

(2)  Ovid.  Fast  iv Lucan.  Phartal.  i. TeTiu\.De  Bapt,  cap.  v. 

(3)  Varro  De  Me  Rtut,  Lib.  ii.  c.  1 Tacit  Lib.  i7.....Dion.  Ualic Liv. 

(4)  Ezech.     Spanheim.   De  Frtttt.  Kumitm.  tonu  ii.   edit.  Verbeirgii. 
Amttel.  1717.  (5)  Pludit  SiiU  of  the  Mgavew.  Vol.  i.  c.  ii.  8.  45. 
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Many  ceremonies  were  used  to  initiate  people  into 
these  mysteries,  and  ablution  was  one.  It  was  an  odd 
conceit  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  which,  however,  he  was 
followed  by  TertuUian,  and  other  fathers,  that  the  dev- 
il inspired  the  heathens  to  mimick,  in  these  ab- 
lutions, the  baptism  practised  in  the  christian  church 
(6).  It  would  be  in  vain  to  object,  that  the  sblutions 
used  by  the  Pagans  to  initiate  persons  into  their  mysteries 
were  far  more  ancient  than  the  institution  of  baptism 
Itself:  for  these  fathers  inform  their  readers  that  the 
prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold  his  ivaters  s/uiil  be  sure^  and 
bread  shall  be  given  him  ;  that  the  devil  understood  tlie 
prophet  to  foretel,  in  these  words,  the  institution  of  bap. 
tism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  that  he  set  up  his  ab- 
lutions in  order  to  be  forehand  with  Christ,  and  so  to 
discredit  his  ordinances  when  he  should  appoint  them. 
Satan  thus  prepared  Paganism  to  say  to  Christianity, 
Have  you  ceremonies  ?  So  have  I.  Do  you  baptize  ? 
So  do  I.     The  devil  of  the  fathers  was  an  arch  droll  ! 

It  is  a  just,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  an  unseasonable 
moral  reflection,  that  Pagan  ablution  was  a  sort  of 
publick  homage,  which  natural  religion  paid  to  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  God,  and  an  universal 
acknowledgement  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  vir- 
tue in  man,  in  order  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  first  great 
Cause. 


CHAP-  VII. 

eF  THE   INSTITUTION    OF    BAPTIIH    BY   JESUS   CHRIST. 

JESUS  CHRIST  before  his  death  promised  his 
aposdes,  that  after  his  resurrection  he  would  meet  them 
on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  (1).  Immediately  after  his 
resurrection,  the  angel,  who  informed  the  women  at  the 
sepulchre  that  he  was  risen,  directed  them  to  go  quickly 
and  tell  his  disciples  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  that  he  was  going  before  them  into  Galilee,  and 
there  they  should  see  him  (2).     As  they  were  going  to 

(6)  Justin.  Jfiol. adv,  Tryph. Tertul.   De  coron.  mil.  cap.  xv.  De 

fir^tcript.  adv.  JETer.  cap.  xl —  -De  Bapt.  cap.  v.  -  -  -  vid  etiam  not.  Pamelii 
—  Anton.  Franc.  Gorii.  Museutn  Etnu.  torn*  i.  Florent.  1737. 

(I)  Matt.  xxvi.  32 Mark  xiv.  38.  (2)  Matt,  xxviii.  7—10. 
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deliver  the  message,  Jesus  himself  met  them,  and  re- 
peated the  order,  go  tell  my  brethren^  that  t/iey  go  into 
GalileCy  and  t/tere  sha}l  they  see  me.  In  the  forty  days 
between  his  resurrection  and  ascension  he  had*  0iany 
interviews  with  his  disciples,  in  which  he  instructed 
them  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
JBaptism  was  one  of  these  things,  and  of  this  he  chose 
to  speak  in  the  most  public  manner  on  the  mountain  in 
Cialilee  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.  It  is 
not  very  material  to  determine  whether  thb  were  the 
tlupdy  the  eighth,  or  the  last  appearance  of  Christ  to  his 
ofciples,  in  which  he  shev)ed  himself  alive  after  his  pas^ 
sion  by  many  infallible  proofs^  and  spoke  to  them  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (5). 

To  the  assembly  on  the  mountain,  Jesus  came^  and 
spake  unto  them^  sayif^^  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore^  and  teach  all  na- 
tions^ baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of 
the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Gfiost :  teaching  them  to  ob^ 
serve  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and 
loj  I  am  with  you  ahvay^  even  wito  the  end  of  the  world 
(4).  It  is  a  glorious  example  of  that  benevolence  with 
which  Jesus  used  tlie  vast  powers  committed  to  his 
trust. 

The  authenticity  of  diis  passage  is  allowed  by  all 
Christians,  but  they  differ  very  much  in  expounding  it ; 
and  three  classes  of  expositors  deserve  attention ;  the 
first  enlarge,  the  second  diminish,  the  third  supersede 
the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

Without  entering  into  verbal  criticisms,  upon  which 
the  christian  religion  doth  not  stand,  for  it  b  support- 
ed by  facts  true  and  demonstrative,  and  not  bgr  hypo- 
thetical reasonings  confined  only  to  a  few  learned  men, 
it  is  observable,  that  one  class  of  expositors  so  expound 
the  text  as  to  give  it  a  much  wider  extent  than  Jesus 
intended,  for  they  make  it  an  authority  from  him  to 
baptize  infants,  though  they  are  not  mentioned,  and 
though  there  is  not  in  the  whole  New  Testament  either 
precept  or  precedent  for  the  practice.  The  order  runs, 
teach  all  nations^  baptizing  them.  The  thing  speaks  for 
itself,  the  style  is  popular,  the  sense  plain,  and  it  must 

(3)  Acts  i.  2,  (4)  Matt.  uvui.  18,  &c. 
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addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints^  that  is, 
to  assist  the  deacons  in  relieving  the  poor  (2). 

The  second  class  so  understand  die  transaction  as  to 
narrow  the  subject.  To  them  it  seems  that  Jesus  ad- 
dressed himself  only  to  the  aposdes,  and  thence  they 
argue«  that  none  but  apostles  and  apostolical  men,  their 
successors,  have  any  right  to  administer  baptism.  This 
exposition  is  closed  with  insuperable  ditficulties,  and 
it  is  asked,  is  it  a  true  fact  that  during  the  lives  of  the 
apostles  none  but  they  baptized  ?  In  the  case  just  men- 
tioned, Philip  the  deacon  baptized  the  Samaritans,  and 
Peter  and  John  only  went  down  to  confer  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (3).  There  was  no  apostle 
at  Damascus  when  Paul  was  baptized,  and  a  certain  dis- 
ciple at  Damascus  named  Ananias  baptized  him  ( l).  or, 
as  he  expresses  it,  buried  him  by  baptism  into  death. 
While  Paul  was  at  Corinth  m/iny  of  the  Corinthians  hear^ 
ing^  believing^  and  were  baptized,  but  he  baptized  none  of 
them  except  Crispus  and  Gains ^  and  the  family  of  Stephen 
nas.  Aquila,  who  was  a  resident,  and  Silas  and  Timothy, 
who  were  travellers,  most  likely  baptized  the  rest  (5)» 
When  Peter  went  to  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at 
Caesarea  to  proselyted  Gentiles,  he  did  not  baptize  them, 
himself,  but  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lordy  which  was  done  it  should  seem  by 
Jews  of  Joppa  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  are  called 
brethren  of  the  circumcision  V)ho  believed  {6).  Of  this,  as 
of  the  former  case,  the  description  is  in  general  terms  : 
t/ie  apostles  and  brethren  that  were  in  Judea  heard  that  the 
Gentiles  had  also  received  tlie  VDordofGod^  though  only 
a  few  proselytes  of  one  city  had  received  it  (7). 

It  is  inquired  further,  who  are  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  ?     Is  it  true  that  Jesus  instituted  a  priesthood, 
or  any  order  of  men  to  succeed  the  apostles  ?     After  the 
defeat  of  that  numerous,  learned,  and  wealthy  church, 
called  catholick,    further  attempts  to  prove  what  they, 
have  contended  for  are  extremely  rash  and  entirely  hope 
less,  and  go  on  a  principle  wholly  disallowed  in  pa 
Christianity,    the   necessity  of  a  standing  priesthooi 
The  apostle  Paul  gave  a  rule  to  the  Corinthians  applic 
ble  to  baptizing  as  well  as  to  teaching.    Te  may  all  prof 

(2)  1  Cor.  i.  16.  xvi.  15.  (3)  Acts  viii.  15. 

(4)  AcU  ix.  18.-— -Rom.  vi.  4.      (5)  Acts  xviii.  2,  &c. 
(6)  AcU  z.  i~J2^,  (7)  Acts  zi.  1. 
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esy  one  by  one^  that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  be  comforted ^ 
and  the  right  of  ever}'  Christian  to  enlarge  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  by-  teaching  and  baptizing  others,  is  perfecdy 
in  unison  with  the  whole  spirit  and  temper  of  Christiani- 
tjr.  The  conduct  of  Jesus  was  uniform,  he  first  called 
twelve,  afterwards  seventy,  and,  when  he  extended  his 
commission  to  the  whole  world,  he  appointed  above 
five  hundred,  and  in  them  all  Christians  to^tlie  end  of  the 
world  ;  nor  is  it  imaginable  that  he  uttered  any  prohibi- 
tion, against  such  as  should  increase  his  holy  empire  by 
instrucdon  and  baptism ;  for  baptism  is  not  an  initiation 
into  any  particular  society,  which  may  have  possessions, 
and  in  a  participation  of  which  justice  requires  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners,  but  it  is  simply  an  admission  to  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  to  which  wbely  no  temporal 
advantages  of  any  kind  ever  were  annexed  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  third  class  so  expound  the  words  as  to  supersede 
the  institution.  They  affirm  that  the  words  to  the  end  of 
the  V)orld^  should  be  rendered  to  the  end  of  the  ^^^,  which 
is  either  the  age  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  so  the  period 
expired  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  and  so  it  expired  with  the  last  aposde.  Baptism 
therefore  was  only  a  temporary  institute,  and  it  ought  not 
I  to  be  administered  to  all  Christians  now.  To  such  Pa- 
gans as  embrace  Christianity  it  may  be  proper,  but  to  the 
children  of  Christians  it  is  not  so. 

It  is  said  on  the  contrary.  There  is  no  mention  of 
any  such  cessation  in  any  part  of  the  NevvTestament,  and 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  is  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, it  would  go  further  than  is  intended There 

is  nothing  in  baptism  injurious  to  piety  and  virtue,  or  in- 
i     consistent   with   any  improvement  which  a  good  man 

.     ought  to  promote The  abolition  of  baptism  is  not  in 

agreement  with  the  perfection  of  the  economy,  which  be- 

\     iog  finished  admits  of  no  emendation.     Heaven  and  earth 

I     shall  pass  away^  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away.     Abide 

in  me.     If  my  words  abide  in  youy  ye  shall  be  my  disci- 

t^ There  was  no  connection  between  the  lives  of 

the  aposdes  and  baptism,   for  during  their  lives  they 

were  not  the  only  administrators  of  it There  was 

no  more  connection  between  baptism  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalemi  than  between  baptism  and  the  de- 
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structioii  of  any  other  city. The  notion  leaves  tlic 

most  obedient  Christians  in  a  difficult  case  without  a 
guide,  by  not  fixing  a  precise  time  for  leaving  off  to 

baptize It  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  Jesus  dated 

by  his  own  economy,  and  appointed  baptism  to  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  age,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  christian 
economy,  the  new  age,  in  distinction  from  the  Mosa* 

ical  state  of  things Christians  of  early    ages   did 

not  understand  that  baptism  was  to  be  laid  aside,  for 
all  parties  continued  to  baptize  beyond  every  period  to 

which  the  words  have  been  supposed  to  refer 

Christians  are  exhorted  to  hold  Jos t  their  profession  of 
faith^  hcroing  their  bodies  ivashed  with  pure  ivater. .  -  -  - 
It  is  allowed  t/ic  end  of  the  age  does  sometimes  signify 
the  end  of  the  worlds  and  some  substantial  reasons 
should  be  given  why  it  does  not  stand  for  the  end  of 
the  world  here.  This  notion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
supposition,  tliat  christian  baptism  was  a  continuation 
of  a  Jewish  ceremony,  proselyte-baptism,  which  is  not 
a  true  fact. 

The  words  of  Christ  are  not  properly  a  law  given  to 
all  Christians,  but  a  direction  to  the  Christians  then 

S resent,  and  applicable  to  future  ages,  as  a  precedent, 
esus  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  the 
Jews  should  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations^  that  his 
disciples  should  be  hated  of  all  nations ^  and  that  the  gos- 
pel should  h^  publis lied  among  all  nations^  but  he  had  not 
informed  his  disciples  that  they  were  to  baptize  all 
nations,  and  incorporate  Gentiles  with  Jews  into  one 
body.  Now  he  advises  them  to  submit  patiently  to 
the  wise  providence  of  God,  and  to  iniprove  the  event 
of  their  dispersion  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
instructing  all  mankind,  and  participating  with  them- 
selves in  the  general  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  event  discovered  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  die 
charge,  and  the  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
Christians  of  all  ages,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  from  scripture,  which 
each  party  hath  advanced  against  the  other,  to  confirm 
their  own  sense  of  the  words  of  Christ,  teach  all  nations^ 
baptizing  them^  and  the  rest,  many  reasons  have  been 
taken  from  other  topicks,  as  history,   the  interests  of 
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piety,  virtue,  social  happiness,  and  so  on,  and  some  of 
tfaem  of  great  weight. 

Those    who    practise     in&nt    baptism     have    been 

requested  to  consider   whether  the  baptism  of  babes 

have  not  eflfected  a  revolution  greatly  in  disfavour  of  the 

evidences  of  Christianity  by  exhibiting  whole  nations 

of  Christians,  who  were  all  forced  to  profess  the  religion 

of  Jesus  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.      Is  it, 

they  ask,  because  Christianity  will  not  bearexaniination, 

or  have  the  children  of  Christians  less  right  to  judge 

for  themselves  than  the  first  converts  had  ?  In  the  days 

of  the  apostles,  it  was  argument  to  tell,  multitudes  V)ere 

added  both  of  men  and  ivomen  (8).     The  ivord  of  God 

increased^  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in 

Jerusalem^  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  ivere  obedi^ 

tnt  to  the  faith  (9).     The  same  day  tliere  'twere  added 

unto  tliem  about  three  thousand  souls  (1).     This  is  no 

argument  now.     Further,  it  is  inquired,    whether   the 

turning  of  whole  nations    into  christian    churches,  so 

that  there  is   no  world,  but  all  is   church,   have   not 

deprived  Christianity   of  that  noble   argument   which 

the  purity  of  the  doctrine   of  Christ  afforded.     The 

few  upright  lose  the  evidence  of  their  shining  as  lights 

in  the  world  in  the  vast  multitude  of  wicked  characters, 

among  whom  they  are  obscured,  confounded,  and  lost. 

Of  what  national  church  can  it  be  said  the  people  are 

hofyj  harmless,   tmdefiled,   and  separate  from  sinners  ? 

What  nation,  if  they  observe  the  direction  of  apostolical 

fpistles,  durst  claim  a  letter  directed  to  them  that  are 

tanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints  (:2)  ?   To 

such  a  change,  say  they,   it  is  owing  that  infidelity 

abounds  ;   and  a  Christianity  of  this  kind  admits  of  no 

defence. 

Such  as  confine  the  administration  of  baptism  to  men 
ID  orders,  have  been  requested  to  advert  to  the  history 
rf  priesthood,  and  to  reconcile,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
effects  produced  by  it  to  the  spirit  and  temper,  the 
doctrine  and  conduct,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
freedom  and  peace  of  mankind,  the  maxims  of  good 
civil  government,  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  and 
many  other  articles  remotely  or  immediately  affected 

8 

(8)  Acft  T.  14.       (9)  Ih.  yi.  7.        (1)  lb.  ii.  41.        (2)  1  Cor.  hX -^  ^ 
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by  the  dominion  neoessarily  connected  with  every  luod 
of  priesthood. 

To  those  who  set  aside  baptism,  it  hath  been  asked^ 
What  is  there  in  the  inoflfensive  ordinance  of  baptism 
that  should  tempt  a  wise  and  good  man  to  lay  it  aside  f 
What  line  of  separation  do  you  leave  between  the  world 
and  the  church  ?  Why  deprive  Christians  of  the  honour 
luid  pleasure  of  confessing  Christ  f  Why  take  away  the 
powerful  motives  to  holiness,  which  are  taken  from  a 
voluntary  putting  on  Christ  by  baptism  ?  If  it  could  be 

£  roved  that  a  few  Gre^  Christians  wholly  disused  water- 
aptism,  which  by  the  way  is  not  granted,  what  is  this  to  a 
modem  Christian  ?  Is  it  history  ?  Let  it  pass.  Is  it  ui^- 
ed  as  argument  ?  On  the  same  principle,  it  may  be  also 
ai^ued,  that  the  established  church  c^  Greece  used 
trine  immersion,  and  the  single  church  of  Antioch,  on4 
ly  afic  city  of  many,  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls,  half  the  number  of  inhabitants  (3).  The  Greek 
dissenters  all  baptized,  and  particularly  the  Eunomians, 
who  denied  the  Trinity,  and  rejected  the  baptism  of 
trine  immersion  of  the  established  church,  administered 
baptism  by  single  immersion  (4)  either  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  or  in  the  death  of  Christ ;  supposing  either 
that  Peter  had  altered  the  form  of  wcHds  (5),  or  that 
Paul  described  the  form  of  administration  when  be 
said,  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  hM 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  (6)  ?  If  num- 
bers be  argument,  tne  yeas  have  it ;  but  where  the 
authority  of  scripture  cannot  be  quoted,  and  where 
no  substantial  reasons  from  the  fitness  of  things  can  be 
urged,  and  where  history  cannot  help,  it  seems  at  least 
hazardous  to  lay  aside  a  practice,  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself  honoured  by  his  own  example,  and  which  it 
seems  he  left  to  his  disciples  to  enable  them  to  fdlow 
his  steps.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  following  his 
steps  in  an  imitable  case,  as  baptism  is  allowed  to  bC| 

(.1)  Chrysost.  vita.    ;. 

(4)  Concil.  Con9tantinop.LCan.^'n,  ZvHfUttnvs  fM  Tii,  wwf  Uf  fum 
j^mivTtv  Bmfflil^(tfitfV(f  &c. 

(5)  uEgidii  Carlerii  OraU  in  ConciL  BatiL  habit.  Petnis  Apostolut 
ibnuam  baptiBmi  a  Cbriito  tnutium  mutalMt  in  itttm.  Ego  te  bapiixo  in 
nomine  domlni  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  &c. 

(6)  Basilii  Op.  Tom.  ii.  de  Spiritu  Smcto.  cap.  zii.  Advertm  ta  ^i 
diiatnt  ntffictre  baputma  tantutn  in  nomine  Ikmim. 

Binii  nottt  in  canon.    Apoit,  Can.  zllz. 
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and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  pbcing  Christianity  in  a 
bectttr  state  than  that  in  which  he  himself  placed  it 
True  the  baptism  of  immersion  is  in  modem  times,  in 
some  churches,  fidlen  into  neglect  and  contempt ;  but  if 
that  be  a  motive  (or  disowning  h,  let  such  Chribtians  be 
diankful  they  did  not  live  in  the  days  of  Jesus  himself, 
who  was  more  despised  by  Jews  than  any  of  Itts  insti- 
tutes ever  were  by  Christians. 


CHAP.  VUL 

OF  ▲P08T0LICAL  BAPTISM. 

THE  state  of  baptism  during  the  lives  of  the  apos- 
.  ties  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  book  of  Acts  written  by 
Luke,  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  extends  from 
the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  residence  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  a  space  of  more  than  thirty  years.  The  book 
b  foil  of  information,  and  in  regard  to  baptism,  it  in- 
forms  l^  what  it  does  not  say,  as  well  as  by  what  is  re- 
ported. For  example.  The  historian  relates  the 
baptism  of  many  proseljrtes,  as  Cornelius,  the  Ethi- 
opian eunuch,  and  others,  on  their  profession  of 
Christianity ;  of  course  the  administrators  did  not 
know  of  such  a  custom  as  proselyte-baptism,  or  they 
did  not  understand  proselyte-washing  to  be  baptism, 
or  they  practised  anabaptism,  which  is  not  credible. 

There  are  frequent  narrations  of  the  baptism  of  be- 
lievers, but  not  one  infant  appears  in  the  whole  his- 
tory ;  yet,  no  doubt,  some  Christians  had  married,  and 
had  young  &milies  within  the  thirty  years  between 
the  ascension  of  Jesus  and  the  settlement  of  Paul  at 
Rome. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  of  the  ceremonies  which 
modern  Christians  have  affixed  to  baptism  :  no  conse- 
cration of  water,  no  sprinkling,  no  use  of  oils  and  un- 
guents, no  sponsors,  no  kneeling  in  the  water,  no  trino 
immersion,  no  catechumen-state,  no  giving  a  name, 
no  renunciation  of  any  demon,  none  of  the  innumera- 
ble additions,  which,  under  pretence  of  adorning^  have 
obscured  the  glory  of  this  heavenly  institute.  It  be- 
longs to  those  who  practise  such  additions  to  say  how 
they  came  by  them^  and  under  what  master  they  Mnre. 
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It  is  observable,  there  is  no  mentioQ  of  baptizing 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  aad  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Peter  exhorted  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  repent^ 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Philip  baptized  the  Samaritans  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Peter  commanded  believers  at  C  aesa- 
rea  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Many 
Christians  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  aposdes  thor- 
oughljr  understood  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
supposing  the  form  of  words  of  local  and  temporary 
use,  administer  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
think  themselves  justified  by  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF   EASTERN    BATHS. 

IN  this  country,  bathing  is  not  considered,  except  by 
a  few  individuals,  as  an  enjoyment,  and  many  think  of  it 
with  reluctance ;  but  in  the  East  it  is  far  otherwise,  and 
is  to  be  numbered  among  the  conveniences,  if  not  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Established  customs  derived  orig- 
inally from  nature  are  seldom  changed,  they  continue 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  all  ages  in  the  same 
countries  ;  for  they  rise  out  of  the  climate  of  the  country, 
and  the  condition  of  the  natives.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  East  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  this  day, 
have  been  naturally  impelled,  from  the  warmth  of 
the  climate,  to  consider  bathing  as  one  of  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  their  water-works  for  this  as 
well  as  for  other  uses  are  magnificent  and  innumerable. 
It  is  difficult  to  compress  a  subject  so  voluminous  into 
a  narrow  compass,  and  to  leave  unapplauded  those 
grand  reservoirs,  thc^  expensive  aqueducts,  those  ex- 
tended and  incomparable  canals,  those  ingenious  de- 
vices for  raising  and  distributing  water  into  baths,  those 
distinguished  honours  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  immortal  architects,  and  those  innumerable  benefits 
which  the  inhabitants  derive  from  them,  and  which 
make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  all  good  histories  of 
the  East.  A  general  idea,  however,  b  necessary  to  the 
4 
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present  design  ;  and  omitting  the  great  and  national  (1) 
works  of  this  kind,  a  small  miniature  picture  of  a  do- 
mestic enjoyment  of  water  shall  be  taken  from  a  late 
celebrated  lady  (2).     These  are  her  words : 

^'Abroad  the  common  people  enjoy  themselves (3). 
For  some  miles  round  Adrianople  the  whole  ground  is 
laid  out  in  gardens  (4),  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
set  with  rows  of  fruit  trees,  under  which  all  the  most 
considerable  of  the  Turks  divert  themselves  every  even- 
ing, not  with  walking,  that  b  not  one  of  their  pleasures ; 
but  a  set  party  of  them  choose  out  a  green  spot,  where 
the  shade  is  very  thick,  and  there  they  spread  a  carpet, 
on  which  they  sit  drinking  their  coftfce,  and  are  gener- 
ally attended  with  some  slave  with  a  fine  voice,  or  tliat 
plays  on  some  instrument.  Every  twenty  paces  you 
may  see  one  of  these  litde  companies,  listening  to  the 
dashing  of  the  river  ;  and  this  taste  is  so  universal,  that 
the  very  gardeners  are  not  without  it.  I  have  often 
seen  them  and  their  children  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  playing  on  a  rural  instrument  perfectly 
answering  the  description  of  the  ancient  fistula,  being 
composed  of  unequal  reeds,  with  a  simple  but  agree- 
able softness  in  the  sound. 

"  In  their  gardens  water  is  an  essential  part  of  ele- 
gance. In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  a  chiosk,  that 
is  a  large  room,  commonly  beautified  with  a  fine  foun- 
tain in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  raised  nine  or  ten  steps,  and 
enclosed  with  gilded  lattices,  round  which,  vines,  jes- 
samines, and  honey-suckles  make  a  sort  of  green  wall ; 
large  trees  are  planted  round  this  place,  which  is  the 
scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures,  and  where  the  ladies 
spend  most  of  their  hours,  employed  by  their  musick 
or  embroidery.  In  the  publick  gardens  there  are  pub- 
lick  chiosks,  where  people  go  that  are  not  so  well  accom- 
modated at  home,  and  drink  their  coffee  and  sherbet. 

"In  private . rooms  water  is  a  part  of  the  innocent 
luxuriance  of  eastern  embellishment  (5).  The  rooms 
sure  low,  which  I  think  no  fault,  and  the  ceiling  is  al- 
^ys  of  wood,  generally  inlaid  or  painted  with  flowers. 
Toey  open  in  many   places  with  folding  doors,  and 

(I)  Grsni  Thetaur,  De  Aqueduct BalneU Thermis,  l^fc Po- 

<^e'i  Deteription.  <fihe  EtuL    Aqueduett, 
(^)  ^'gfit  Am,  Ltufy  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  Letters. 
(3)  VoL  i.  Let.  MX.      (4)  Vol.  i.  Let.  xxxu.        (5)  Vol.  ii.  Let.  ^iii. 
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derre  for  cabinets,  I  think  more  conveniently  than  ours; 
Between  the  windoivs  are  little  arches  to  set  pot»  ot  per* 
fume*  or  baskets  of  flowers.  But  what  pleases  me  best 
is  the  fashion  of  having  marble  fountains  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  room,  which  throw  up  several  spouts  oi 
water,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  coolnessi 
a  pleasant  clashing  sound,  falling  from  one  bason  to 
another.  Some  of  these  are  very  magnificent.  £acb 
house  has  a  bagnio,  which  consists  generally  in  two  or 
three  little  rooms  leaded  on  the  top,  paved  with  nurble, 
with  basons,  cocks  of  water,  and  all  conveniences  for 
either  hot  or  cold  bathing.*' 

One  of  those  private  bagnios  is  described  by  hef 
ladyship  (6).  **No  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Vizir  pleased  me  better  than  the  apartments  destined 
for  the  bagnios.  There  are  two  built  exacdy  in  the 
same  manner,  answering  to  one  another  ;  the  bathSf 
fountains  and  pavements  all  of  white  marble,  th^  roob 
gilt,  and  the  walls  covered  with  Japan  china.  Adjoin- 
ing to  them  are  two  rooms,  the  uppermost  of  which  b 
divided  into  a  sofa ;  and  in  the  four  comers  are  falls  of 
water  from  the  very  roof,  from  shell  to  shell,  of  white 
marble,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  where  it  iaib 
into  a  large  bason,  surrounded  with  pipes  that  throw 
up  the  water  as  high  as*  the  rooms,  rhe  walls  are  ior 
the  nature  of  lattices,  and  on  the  outside  of  them  there 
are  vines  and  woodbines  planted,  that  form  a  kind 
of  green  tapestry,  and  give  an  agreeable  obscurity  ta 
these  delightful  chambers." 

A  publick  bagnio  is  described  thus  (7)  :  "  I  went  ta 
tlie  bagnio  about  ten  o'clock,  it  was  already  full  of 
women.  It  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  domCi 
with  no  windows  but  in  the  roof,  which  gives  light 
enough.  There  were  five  of  these  domes  joining  tOi* 
gether,  the  outmost  being  less  than  the  rest,  and  serving 
only  as  a  hall,  where  the  portress  stood  at  the  door* 
Ladies  of  qualiQr  generally  give  this  woman  a  crowa 
or  ten  shillings,  and  I  did  not  forget  that  ceremony. 
The  next  room  is  a  very  large  one,  pav^d  with  marble, 
and  all  round  it  are  two  raised  sofas  of  marble,  one 
above  another.  There  were  four  fountains  of  cold 
water  in  this  room,  tailing  first  into  the  marble  basons, 

(6)  Vol.  il  Let.  zUii.  (7)  VoU  i.  Let.  xz?i. 
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ind  then  running  on  the  floor  in  little  channels  made 
for  diat  purpose,  which  carried  the  streams  into  the  next 
room,  something  less  than  this,  with  the  same  sort  of 
marble  so&s,  but  so  hot  with  steams  of  sulphur,  pro* 
Deeding  from  the  baths  joining  to  it,  it  was  impossible 
to  stay  there  with  one's  clothes  on.  The  two  other 
femes  were  the  hot  baths,  one  of  which  had  cocks  of 
Bold  water  turning  into  it,  to  temper  it  to  what  degree 
of  \¥armth  the  bathers  please  to  have. 

••  I  was  in  my  travelling  habit,  which  is  a  riding 
flrcss,  and  certainly  appeared  very  extraordinary  to 
them :  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  shewed  the 
least  surprise  or  impertinent  curiosity,  but  received 
me  with  all  the  obliging  civility  possible.  I  know  no 
European  court  where  the  ladies  would  have  behaved 
themselves  in  so  polite  a  manner  to  a  stranger.  I  be- 
Seve,  upon  the  whole,  there  were  two  hundred  women. 
Mid  yet  none  of  those  disdainful  smiles,  and  satirical 
Rrhispers,  that  never  fail  in  our  assemblies,  when  any 
ixxly  appears  that  is  not  dressed  exactly  in  the  &shion. 
They  repeated  over  arid  over  to  me  Uzelle^  pek  Uzelle^ 
ivhich  is  nothing  but  charming^  very  charming.  The 
Srst  sofas  were  covered  with  cushions  and  rich  carpets, 
-m  which  sat  the  ladies  ;  and  on  the  second,  their  slaves 
behind  them,  but  without  any  distinction  of  rank  by 
heir  dress,  all  being  in  the  state  of  nature,  that  is,  in 
plain  English,  stark  naked,  without  any  beauty  or  defect 
x)ncealea.  Yet  there  was  not  the  least  smile  or 
immodest  gesture  among  them.  They  walked 
ind  moved  with  the  same  majestick  grace,  which 
Milton  describes  our  general  mother  with.  There 
0rere  many  among  them,  as  exactly  proportioned  as 
;ver  any  goddess  was  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  Guido 
x*  Titian, — and  most  of  their  skins  shiningly  white, 
xily  adorned  by  their  beautiful  hair,  divided  into  many 
rcsses,  hanging  on  their  shoulders,  braided  either  with 
)earl  or  ribbon,  perfectly  representing  the  figures  of 
lie  graces."  Baron  de  Tott,  who  complains  of  the 
exuberance  of  her  ladyship's  pen,  and  who  doubts 
prhether  she  went  into  the  bath  with  her  clothes  on, 
illows  and  confirms  the  general  description  (8). 

(9)  Mtmoin  tftU  Tatrif  wid  the  Tartar*,    LondoOj  IT^S,  Vol.  i.p.  19».  * 
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CHAP.  X. 

\^  OF    ROMAIC    BATHS. 

PAGAN  Rome  had  as  great  a  passion  for  baths  as 
any  eastern  country  had  ;  she  had  too  a  passion  for 
sculpture  :  but  she  prostituted  herself  to  the  gods  of  all 
nations  to  gratify  it,  and  with  an  unsparing  hand  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  western  world  idolatry  and  vice. 
At  home  all  the  coast  near  Baioli  was  covered  vfi^ 
country  houses  and  baths,  and  even  the  ruins  are  so 
grand  that  people  mistake  them  for  temples  of  Diana, 
Venus,  and  Mercury  ( I).  They  are  surrounded  with 
galleries,  with  drawing-rooms,  canals,  and  reservoirs, 
piled  one  upon  another,  disputing  even  as  they  fall  for 
rank  in  magnificence.  Cicero  has  immortalized  his 
villas  .by  "works,  which  have  always  been  the  delight 
of  the  learned  (2).''  Seneca  noted  others  for  their  im- 
morality (3).  Vitruvius  hath  described  the  rooms, 
and  to  read  Horace  is  to  see  the  company,  the  houses, 
and  the  expensive  pomp  of  rooms,  embellished  with 
furniture  and  ornaments,  and  decorated  with  all  the 
softening  arts  of  the  East  (4). 

T^ere  were  in  Rome  nineteen  magnificent  aque- 
ducts, and  twelve  publick  baths  (5),  all  truly  Romgn  ; 
but  architecture,  which  Iiad  arrived  at  maturity  inTthe 
reign  of  Augustus,  drooped,  because  it  was  neglected 
under  Tiberius,  revived  a  little  under  Nero,  made  one 
fine  efibrt  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  left  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  present  age  the  famous  column,  called  Tra- 
jan's pillar,  declined  again,  and  revived  once  more  un- 
der Alexander  Severus  ;  and  then,  along  with  other 
polite  arts,  fell  with  the  w^estern  empire,  and  did  not 
rise  again  for  twelve  hundred  years.  During  this  long 
period  artists  were  ignorant  of  just  desiq:ning,  the  life 
of  architecture ;  and  baths,  as  well  as  other  buildings, 
displayed  a  medley  of  refinement  and  barbarism,    the 

(1)  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile.     A  Paris ^  l/^Sl.      Tbfn.  it. 
Vue  des  Batnt  de  Nero,     Paj^e  214 

(2)  John  Moorb,  M.  D.  View  of  Society  and  Mantien  in  Italy.    VoLii. 
Let.  Yxy. 


(S)  Seneca  ad  Lucil  Epist,  52. 
(4)  Vitruvius.  De  Architect.  Lih.  ▼.  Cup.  10. 
)  Joh.  Jac.   Boissard.    Anfiquitat,  Horn.  Franc/.    1600. ----Ofluphrii 


(5) 


Panrinii  -  -  -  •  Bartholomxi  Mariiaoi  ....  Petri  Victoris Topogriphim 

Sonut. 
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Krst  in  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  last 
in  ravages  and  repairs  of  foreigners.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  in  both  periods,  one  invincible  objection  against 
using  Pagan  baths  as  christian  baptisteries  ;  they  were 
ll%vays  ornamented  with  heathen  deities,  and  the  statua- 
IT  was  an  offence  both  to  the  morality  and  the  faith  of 
me  primitive  Christians.  They  could  baptize  in  the 
ivate  baths  of  Jews,  because  they  had  no  images  of 
1  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  later  times  sue- 
ing  teachers  made  use  of  ready  constructed  baths 
Monammedan  countries  for  the  same  purpose  :  it 
By  however,  certain,  that  Christians,  who  lived  among 
the  Moors,  were  some  of  the  last  who  erected  baptist- 
oies. 

CHAP.  XL 

OF   MOHAMMEDAN    BATHS. 

THE  Mohammedans  in  general  preserve  in  their 
baths  a  moral'  purity  as  well  as  grandeur  of  style,  and 
elegance,  and  chastity  of  design.  Jealous  of  the  honour 
of  one  God,  not  the  smallest  representation  of  animal 
life  can  be  discovered  amidst  the  variety  of  foliages, 
grotesques,  and  strange  ornaments.  About  each  arch 
is  a  large  square  of  arabesques  surrounded  with  a  rim 
of  characters,  that  are  genenilly  quotations  from  the 
Koran.  Tliat  celebrated  remnant  of  the  ancient  mag- 
nificence of  the  Moorish  Kings  of  Granada  in  Spain, 
the  great  bath  of  the  Alhambra,  is  entirely  in  this  taste, 
and  is  thus  described  ( I)  by  an  excellent  judge.  ^'  On 
my  first  visit,  I  confess  I  was  struck  with  amazement, 
as  I  stept  over  the  threshold,  to  find  myself  on  a  sudden 
transported  into  a  species  of  fairy -land.  The  first  place 
you  come  to,  is  the  court  called  the  communal  or  del 
mesucar^  that  is,  the  common  baths  :  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  deep  bason  of  clear  water  in  the  middle ,  two 
flights  of  marble  steps  leading  down  to  the  bottom  ; 
on  each  side  a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  row  of  orange 
trees.  Round  the  court  runs  a  perystile  paved  with 
marble  ;    the  arches  bear  upon  very  slight  pillars,  in 

9 

.  (t)  Henry  Swinburne,  Esq.   Trawit  through  Spain,    Letter  xxii.  Page 
177-480. 
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proportions  and  style  different  fixMn  all  the  regular  or* 
ders  of  architecture.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  in- 
crusted  with  IVetwork  stucco,  so  minute  and  intricatie» 
diat  the  most  patient  draftsman  would  find  it  difficult  Co 
follow  it,  unless  he  made  himself  master  of  tlie  general 
plan.  This  would  facilitate  the  operation  exceedingly, 
for  all  this  work  is  frequently  and  regularly  repeated  at 
certain  distances^  and  has  been  executed  by  meana  of 
8quai:e  moulds  applied  successively,  and  the  parts  jajn- 
ed  together  with  the  utmost  nicety.  In  every  divisna 
are  Arabick  sentences  of  diiRrrent  lengths,  most  of 
them  expressive  of  the  following^  meanings,  ^' there  is  no 
conqueror  but  God  ;"  or,  ^'Olxrdicnce  and  honour  to 
our  Lord  Abouabdallah."  The  ceilings  are  gilt  or 
painted,  and  time  has  caused  no  diminution  in  the 
freshness  of  its  colours,  though  constantly  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  mosaick,  dis- 
;  posed  in  fantastick  knots  and  festoons.  A  work  so 
^;;1^  new  to  me,  so  exquisitely  finished,  and  so  different 
from  all  I  had  ever  seen,  afforded  me  the  most  agreea- 
ble sensations,  which,  I  assure  you,  redoubled  eveiy 
step  I  took  in  this  magick  ground.'' 

Mohammed  hath  incorporated  washings  in  his  relig- 
ion* •*©  true  believers,  says  he,  come  not  to  prayen 
when  you  are  drunk,  until  ye  understand  what  yqi.iiy; 
nor  when  ye  are  polluted,  until  ye  wash  yourselves. 
If  ye  find  no  water,  take  fine  clean  sand,  and  nib  your 
faces  and  your  hands  therewith.  When  ye  prepare 
yourselves  to  pray,  wash  your  faces  and  your  hands 
unto  the   elbows,  and  rub  your  hands  and  your  feet 

unto   the  ankles,  and  if  ye  be  polluted wash  yqjjr- 

selves  all  over."  Mohammed  imagined  two  fountains 
of  water  near  the  gate  of  his  paradise,  of  the  one  the 
blessed  are  to  drink,  and  in  the  other  they  are  to  wash. 

The  Mohammedan  ablutions  differ  from  those  of  the 
ancient  Pagans  in  one  respect.  The  washings  of  the 
old  heathens  were  either  derived  from  their  own  ob- 
servation, or  from  the  customs  of  their  earliest  ancestors, 
or  from  a  fanciful  superstition  ;  but  those  of  Mohammed 
are  evidently  copied  from  Judaism,  as  a  comparison  of 
the  several  cases  that  required  ablution  would  easily 
demonstrate. 
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Abhitions  for  sensual,  civil,  and  medical  purposes 
une  omitted  here ;  for  they  do  not  belong  to  an  essay  on 
etigious  riles.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ceremony 
i  washing  before  worship  was  a  patriarchal  custom, 
nd  that  all  nations  derived  it  originally  from  their  com* 
aofi  ancestors,  in  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  but  this 
ionjecture  b  not  necessary,  for  the  purity  of  God  is  an 
tea  so  natural,  the  cormexion  between  his  purity  and 
hat  of  hb  worshippers  so  obvious,  and  the  signifying  of 
hciae  notions  by  washing  the  body  whh  pure  water  so 
try  consequential,  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful, 
aysterious,  or  unaccountable,  in  a  similarity  of  prac- 
ice» 


CHAP.  XII. 

OP   BAPTISTERIES. 

IT  should  seem  then,  the  primitive  Christians  in  the 
anpire  were  under  a  necessity  of  baptizing  in  open 
vaters,  or,  where  they  had  not  private  baths  of  their 
)wn,  of  constructing  baptisteries  for  the  express  pur- 
>6se  of  administerin^^ptism.  Authors  are  not  agreed 
ibout  the  time  when  the  first  baptisteries  were  built. 
\U  agree  that  the  first  were,  like  the  manners  and 
X)nditions  of  the  people,  very  simple,  and  merely  for 
I9C,  and  that  in  the  end  they  rose  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
degant  superstition,  as  enthusiasm  could  invent.  The 
:tth(dicks  affirm^  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  built 
I  most  magnificent  baptistery  at  Ron>e,  and  was  himself 
with  his  son  Crispus  baptized  there ;  and  in  evidence 
tbey  produce  some  ancient  records,  and  shew  a  princely 

a)tistery  at  the  Lateran  to  this  day  (l).  Protestants, 
uenccd  t!>ey  thiiik  by  better  authority  from  authentick 
history,  prove,  that  the  emperor  fell  sick  at  Constatu 
inopk,  went  to  the  hot  baths  at  HeleiK)polis,  and  from 
bence  to  Nicomedia,  and  in.  the  suburbs  of  that  city 
ivas  baptized  by  Eusebius.  I'hey  say,  he  deferred  his 
taptism,  as  many  more  did,  till  he  lound  his  constitu- 
tim  breaking  up,  and  himself  just  going  to  the  grave. 
Some  think  he  was  baptized  twice,  and  departed  an 
Unitarian  Anabaptist. 

( i)  Anattasiu* -  •  •  •Buonlat  •  •  •  -DuniDtj  Ice. 
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It  is  not  impossible,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  recondle 
the  difference  between  learned  writers  concerning  the 
time,  when  Christians  erected  publick  edifices.  Suiceri 
Vedeliusy  and  others,  affirm,  that  the  primitive  Chris* 
Uans  had  no  distinct  places  of  worship  for  the  first  three 
centuries  (2).  Bingham,  Mede,  and  others  deny  this, 
and  endeavour  to  prove  that  Christians  had  publick 
places  of  worship  in  the  third,  second,  and  even  first 
century(3}.  Both  sides  appeal  to  the  fathers,  and  forthb 
||^ry  reason  the  dispute  may  be  comfortably  settled.  Ev- 
ery body  knows  the  style  of  those  primitive  writers  is 
so  full  of  tropes,  figures,  and  allusions,  that  half  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  them  lies  in  determining 
when  they  speak  literally,  and  w  hen  they  depart  from 
this  first  law  of  all  perspicuous  and  polished  writers. 
In  the  present  case  they  are  charged  with  directly  con- 
tradicting one  another ;  for  Origen,  Minutius  Felix, 
Arnobius,  and  others,  affirm,  Christians  had  no  tem- 
ples :  on  the  contrary,  many  of  equal  authority  say 
they  had,  and  what  is  more  extraordinar}',  Lactantius, 
and  some  other  fathers,  contradict  themselves,  and  say 
they  had,  and  they  had  not.  1^  most  probable  con- 
jecture is,  that  when  they  spoK  of  temples  among 
primitive  Christians,  they  mean  Christians  themselves, 
especially  christian  assemblies  ;  for  so  they  had  figur- 
atively temples,  and.  they  may  be  very  well  allowed  to 
expatiate  on  the  worth,  and  even  the  majesty  of  the  ma- 
terials. When  they  affirm  they  had  no  temples,  they 
speak  literally  of  such  edifices  as  the  Pagans  had,  for 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  they  assembled  in  their 
own  houses,  and  if  there  be  any  faith  in  ancient  monu- 
ments, often  in  obscure  and  remote  places,  and  partic- 
ularly in  such  subterranean  caverns  as  the  Italians  call 
catacombs.  These  cavities  are  very  numerous  about 
three  miles  from  Rome,  and  about  Naples,  and  many 
other  parts.  It  is  supposed  many  of  them  were  dug  by 
the  inhabitants  for  materials  to  build,  for  here  they 
found  both  stone  and  a  cement,  which  the  Neapolitans 
call  La  pozzolane.  They  shew  one  at  Naples,  where 
S.  Januarius  is  represented  as  preaching  by  the  light  of 

• 

(2)  Suicer.     Thetaur.     Eccle*.    NiMf- -  - -Vedel.    £xtrcitat>  in  J^puttii^ 
Sfiitt,  ad  Mphe»,  4. 

(3)  Bingham.  OH^inci  Mwla*  Book  vuL'chap.  1. 
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two  lamps  to  some  primitive  Christians  (4).  There 
arc  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  not  including  Sicily, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  bishopricks,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples  are  computed  at  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand :  but  they  are  not  ashamed  to  own  this 
conventicler  for  their  founder  and  patron.  He  was 
martyred  at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  and  the 
liqucfocdon  of  his  blood  is  famous  all  over  Europe. 

To  return.  Baptisteries  are  to  be  first  sought  for, 
where  they  were  first  wanted,  in  towns  and  cities  ;  for 
writers  of  unquestionable  authority  affirm,  that  the  prim- 
itive Christians  continued  to  baptize  in  rivers,  pools  and 
baths,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (5). 
Justin  Martyr  (6)  says,  that  they  went  with  the  catechu- 
mens to  a  place  where  there  was  water,  and  Tertulliaii 
(7)  adds,  that  candidates  for  baptism  made  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  twice,  once  in  the  church,  that  is,  before 
the  congregation  in  the  place  where  they  assembled  to 
worship,  and  then  again  when  they  came  to  the  water ; 
aad  it  was  quite  indifferent  whether  it  were  the  sea  or 
a  pool,  a  lake,  a  river,  or  a  bath.  About  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  baptisteries  began  to  be  built :  but 
there  were  none  within  the  churches  till  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  though  there  were 
many  churches  in  one  city,  yet  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
there  was  but  one  baptistery.  This  simple  circum- 
stance became  in  time  a  title  to  dominion,  and  the  con- 
gregation nearest  the  baptistery,  and  to  whom  in  some 
places  it  belonged,  and  by  whom  it  was  lent  to  the  oth- 
er churches,  pretended  that  all  the  others  ought  to  con- 

(4)  Anton-Carftcciori.  Lh  tae.  Ecclet.  Keap.  monum,  Keap,  1645.  P.  189* 
Tue  de»  Catacomb*  des  KafiUs.  Tom.  i.  Part  i.  Page  80. 

(5)  Writers,  PauUi  M.  Paciaudii  Antiq.  Chrittian.  Diss.  ii.  Cap.  1,  2,  &c. 

De  BaptuteriU Ronue  1755 Walafridi    Strabonis, /)f  re5.  Eccles, 

£6.  Cap.  26. Joan.  Steph.  Durant  De  JRit.  Ecclet.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  six.  Dc 

Bapiuterio,  Paristi*  1 631.-  -  -  -Joseph!  Vicecomitis  Observat.  Eccles,  Tom. 
L  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4.  An  baptisteria  semper  in  eceletiafuerint  ?  Et  de  more  in 
^MminilnUf  jfontibut^  viit,  ac  carcembut  baptizandi,  Mediolani.  1615.  -  --- 
loan    Ciampini   Vetera   Monim^nta,  Cap.  xxv.    De  Eccletia  S  yoannit  in 

fonte,  iSTe    R<mut  1690. Mazocchi  Din.  Hist.  De  Cathed,  EccL  Neapoli- 

Hma  temper  unica.  NleapoU  1751-  ---  Du  Cangii.  Glossar,  Baptisteriutn'  -  -- 

Solfncii  Sereri  Dial.  ii.  5. Blngham'«  Antiquities.  Book  viii.  Of  the  Bap* 

tittery.    Cum  multis  aliis.  De  sacris  christianorum. 

(6)  Justini  Mart.  Apol  ii. 

(7)  Tertultiani   Dc  baftisma.  Cap.  4.  Stagno,  FlumlaCj  Fonte,  Lftcu, 

dt%€0. 
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aider  themselves  as  dependent  on  diem  (8).  Whefl 
the  fashion  of  dedication  came  up,  the  church  that 
owned  the  baptistery  was  generally  dedicated  to  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  and  assumed  the  title  of  S.  John  m 
fonte^  or  S.  John  adfontes^  that  is,  the  church  near  or  all 
the  baptistery.  It  is  common  now  for  Baptist  congre« 
gfltions  in  large  cities  to  avcMd  the  expense  of  erecting 
baptisteries,  and  to  borrow  for  the  time  of  the  congrmh 
tion  that  has  one  :  but  they  would  think  the  teaser 
of  that  congregation  a  bad  reasoner,  if  he  were  to  infer 
from  this  that  he  was  bishop  of  all  the  people  in  the  ci^, 
that  the  teachers  of  other  congregations  were  his  clergy, 
and  that  the  congregations  themselves  were  obliged  to 
believe  and  practise  what  he  ordered  under  pain  of  a 
fine,  an  imprisonment,  or  death,  as  he  in  his  wisdom 
should  think  most  fit  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  the  church  of  S.  John  in  feme.  This,  how- 
ever, hath  been  done,  and  it  hath  been  effected  by  prov^ 
ing  what  was  very  true,  that  the  noble  and  splendid 
cities  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  Parma,  Milan,  and 
many  others  in  Italy,  had  but  one  baptistery  in  each,  and 
by  inferring  what  was  very  false,  that  the  incu  mbent  of 
the  baptismal  church  was  therefore  the  parent  and  lord 
of  all  the  rest.  These  baptismal  churches  were  gen- 
erallv  built  near  rivers,  or  waters,  as  those  of  Milan, 
Naples,  Ravenna,  Verona,  and  many  more  (9).  In 
later  times  the  bishop  of  the  baptismal  church,  having 
obtained  secular  power,  granted  licenses  for  other 
churches  to  erect  baptisteries,  taking  care,  however^ 
to  maintain  his  own  dominion  over  the  people. 

By  a  baptistery,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
a  modern  font,  is  to  be  understood  an  octagon  building, 
with  a  cupola  roof,  resembling  the  dome  of  a  cathe- 
dral, adjacent  to  a  church,  but  no  part  of  it  ( I ).  All 
the  middle  part  of  this  building  was  one  large  Hall 
capable  of  containing  a  great  multitude  of  people ;  the 
sides  were  parted  off,  and  divided  into  rooms,  and,  ia 

(8)  Qf%.  Kazianseni  Orot.  z1.  •  •  •  Onuphrii  PAnniiii  Dt  pre^tcip,  urb> 
Mom.  Bamllc,  de  BaptUter,  iattran,  cafK  -  -  -  Muratoiii  Antiq.  Ital.  Tom.  i. 
Part.  2.    Pippini  Uget  i. 

(9)  Paciaudiiis  ut  tupra. 

(1)  Joan.  Ciampini  Vei  MonimeMta.  Cap.  xxv.  Baptifltenim  Ravenna- 
tenae  octangvlsre.  Olun  mm  baptbterU  o«lifoMlt  forma  coiwtrucU 
luiase^  &c. 
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some,  rooms  were  added  without-side,  in  the  fashion  of 
diMsters.  In  the  middle  of  the  great  hall  was  an 
octtgon  bath,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  the  bap- 
tistery, and  from  which  tiae  whole  building  was  denom* 
iMtfied.  This  was  calleT  the  poo),  the  pond,  the  place 
to  swim  in,  besides  a  great  number  of  other  names  (2) 
of  a  figm'stive  nature,  taken  from  the  religious  benefits 
wMch  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  bapdsm  ; 
such  as  the  Uver  o[  regeneration,  the  luminaiy,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  parentage. 

Some  had  been  natural  rivulets,  before  the  buildings 
were  erected  over  them,  and  the  pool  was  contrived  to 
retain  water  sufficient  for  dipping,  and  to  discharge  the 
lest  (3).  Others  were  supplied  by  pipes,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  into  one  or  more  of  the  side  rooms ; 
far  as  they  often  (if  not  always)  baptized  naked,  decency 
itquired  that  the  baptism  of  the  women  should  be  per- 
Ibrmed  apart  from  that  oi  the  men.  Some  of  the  sur. 
rounding  rooms  were  vestries,  others  school-rooms,  both 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  for  transacting  thfc  affiiirs 
of  the  church ;  and  councils  have  been  held  in  the  great 
halls  of  tfieae  buildings  (4).  It  was  necessary  they 
should  be  capacious,  for  as  baptism  was  administered 
only  twice  a  year,  the  candidates  were  numerous,  and 
the  spectators  more  numerous  than  they.  Baronius 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  little  boy  falling  through  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  into  a  baptistery  in  Rome, 
and  being  drowned  (5).  This  is  very  credible  :  but 
diat,  after  he  had  lain  an  hour  at  the  bottom,  he  was 
fcstored  to  life  by  Damasus,  is  not  quite  so  likely. 
It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  very  proba- 
bly, that  these  building:s  took  some  of  their  names  from 
trc  memorable  pool  of  Bethesda,  which  was  surrounded 
with  porches,  or  cloistered  walks.  The  Syriack  and 
PersioL  versions  call  Bethesda,  a  place  of  baptistery, 
or,  lying  aside  Eastern  idioms,  plainly  a  bath  (6).  The 
Greek  name  jMAv^f^  signifies  a  swimming  place,  a  place 
to  swim  in  ;  and  the  Latin  name  piscina  simply  signi- 
fies a  dipping,  or  diving  place.     It  is  from  the  gram- 

(2)  PicUndiut  m  npra — -Durant,  &c.  &c.        (3)  Paciaudius  ut  tup. 
(4)  Suicer.    Thesaur  Eccl.  roce  ^J{i^m9,        (5)  AnnaU:  Ann,  384. 
(6)  M.  Mich,  ArnoUl  sub  FriAchmuUio  Stteri,  de  Fke'ma  Beihu--  — 
Weadckri  DUsert.  dc  Piicina  Bethct, 
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matical  sense  oF  these  words  that  many  learned  men 
suppose  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  which  is  said  to  be  by 
the  sheep  market y  or  rather  by  the  sheep  gate^  to  have 
been  a  place  where  sheep  Mj|re  washed  before  they 
were  offered  to  the  priests  for  sacrifice.  Whether  these 
names  were  given  to  christian  baptisteries  because  they 
were  built  after  the  model  of  Bethesda,  which  is  not  an 
improbable  conjecture  ;  or  whether  they  were  so  called 
from  a  fanciful  parallel  between  Besthesda  and  a  baptis- 
tery, is  not  certain.  A  genuine  father  would  readily 
fina  many  resemblances  between  halt,  sick  and  impo- 
tent people  and  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam ;  the  nature  of 
sheep  and  the  qualities  of  Christians ;  washing  in  a 
pool  before  sacrifice  on  a  mountain,  and  baptism  in 
this  valley  of  tears  before  ascending  to  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne.  The  first  is  the  most  likelyi 
because  a  baptistery  was  like  Bethesda,  a  pool,  in  a 
court  surrounded  with  cloisters :  but  the  last  is  not 
improbable ;  for  allegory  can  do  any  thing  ;  and  certun 
it  is,  Tertullian,  Optatus,  and  others,  who  called  them- 
selves fish,  ran  the  parallel  too  far.  "  You,"  says 
Tertullian  to  some  who  denied  baptism,  "you  act 
naturally,  for  you  are  serpents,  and  serpents  love  deserts, 
and  avoid  water ;  but  we,  like  fishes,  are  born  in  the  water, 
and  are  safe  by  continuing  in  it." 

There  were  in  process  of  time  baptisteries  at  most  o 
the  principal  churches  of  Rome,  as  at  those  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Laurence,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Pancras,  and  others  (7). 
The  church  of  St.  Agnes  is  a  small  rotund,  and  it  is 
said  a  baptistery  adjacent  was  erected,  for  the  baptisn^ 
of  Constantia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (S). 
Some  think  the  church  itself  was  the  baptistery.  The 
most  ancient  is  that  at  St.  John  Lateran  (9).  Such 
baptisteries  were  erected,  separate  from  the  churches, 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  as  Florence,  Ravenna, 
Milan,  Pisa,  Parma,  and  the  rest  ;  but  in  one  point 
these  cities  differed  fi-om  that  at  Rome  :  at  Rome  there 
were  many  :  in  other  Italian  cities  only  one  at  first  ;  in 
the  middle  ages  two,  an  unitarian  and  a  trinitarian  ; 
and  in  modern  times  only  one,  and  that,  the  trinitarian 
or  catholick.     Some  are  yet  standing  :   the  memory  of 

{7)  Johan.  Mabillon.  Iter,  Itai.  Tom.  i.  zxv. 

(8)  Ciampini  Vet.  Man.  Cap.  xxvi. 

(9)  Giovanni.  ViUani  Storia  Fiorenza,  ISST.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  Ix. 
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Others  is  preserved  in  records,  and  monumental  frag- 
ments ;  and  the  place  of  others  is  now  supplied  by 
fonts  within  the  churches.  The  convenience  extended 
the  custom  of  erecting  baptisteries,  and  improving 
them;  Linus  built  one  at  Bcsancon  over  a  stream, 
vrfiich  Onnasius  the  tribune  gave  him  for  the  purpose. 
That  at  Aquileia  was  placed  close  to  the  river  Alsa, 
and  all  were  set  either  over  running  water,  or  near  it,  or 
so  that  pipes  conveyed  it  into  the  pooh  The  octagon 
Form  was  either  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  principal 
room  of  a  Roman  bath,  or  of  a  Gaulish  temple  at 
Milan  :  and  the  latter  is  the  most  probable.  If  so  the 
Gauls  are  the  remote  ancestors  ;  and  Milan  the  imme- 
diate parent  of  octagon  baptisteries.  It  doth  not  now 
seem  necessary  to  investigate  the  history  of  that  of  St. 
lohn  Lateran  at  Rome.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
Emperor  Constuntine,  others  to  difierent  Pontiflfs :  but 
all  must  and  do  allow,  that  the  primitive  edifice  hatli 
yielded  to  time  and  accidents,  and  that  the  present  bap- 
tistery, though  very  ancient,  is  not  the  original  build* 
ing. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

OP  THE  BAFTISTIRT  OF  ST.   SOPHIA  AT  CONSTANTINOPLK. 

CONSTANTINE  the  Roman  Emperor,  soon  af- 
ter he  had  given  full  liberty  to  Christians,  and  embraced 
the  profession  of  Christianity  himself,  removed  the  seat 
of  empire  from  Rome  in  Italy  to  Byzantium  in  Thrace  ; 
and  having  enlarged,  enriched,  and  adorned  it,  solemnly 
conferred  on  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Constanti- 
nople, that  is,  Constantine's  city.  It  remains  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  East  to  this  day.  For 
ages  it  was  the  seat  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  empire,  and 
it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  from 
its  admirable  port,  is  often  simply  clllcd  the  Porte. 

Here  his  imperial  majesty  erected  the  spacious  and 
splendid  church  of  St.  Sophia.  Succeeding  emperors 
amplified  and  adorned  it.  Justinian  at  an  immense 
cost  rebuilt  it,  and  his  artists,  with  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence, distributed  variegated  marbles  of  exquisite 
beauty,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  mosaick  work,  and  endless 

10 
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ornaments,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  and 
lasting  effects  on  all  beholders. 

The  baptistery  was  one  of  the  api)endages  of  this 
spacious  palace,  something  in  the  style  of  a  convoca- 
tion-room in  a  cathedral.  It  was  very  lar^e,  and  coun- 
cils have  been  held  in  it,  and  it  was  called  Miy*  f  «airfV^« 
the  great  lUuminatory  (1).  In  the  middle  was  the  bath, 
in  which  baptism  was  administered ;  it  was  supplied 
by  pipes,  and  there  were  outer  rooms  for  all  concerned 
in  the  baptism  of  immersion,  the  only  baptism  of  the 
place. 

Every  thing  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  goes  to 
prove,  that  baptism  was  administered  by  trine  im* 
mersion,  and  only  to  instructed  persons  :  the  canon 
laws,  tlie  officers,  the  established  rituals,  tlie  Lent  ser- 
mons of  the  prelates,  and  the  baptism  of  the  arch- 
bishops themselves. 

1.  Canon  law.  .  The  Greeks  divided  their  institutes 
into  two  classes,  the  scriptural  and  the  traditional.  The 
division  was  merely  speculative,  for  tliey  thought  both 
equally  binding.  Basil  gives  an  instance  in  baptism. 
(2).  The  scripture  says,  Go  ye^  teach  and  baptize^  and 
tradition  adds,  baptize  by  trine  immersion^  and  '^  if  any 
bishop  or  presbyter  shall  administer  baptism  not  by 
three  dippings  but  by  one,  let  him  be  punished  with 
deprivation  (3)."  At  what  time  this  canon  was  made, 
and  by  whom  it  was»  first  called  an  apostolical  canon,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  was  early  received  for  law  by  the 
established  Greek  church,  it  was  in  full  force  when  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  built,  and  no  person  durst 
baptize  any  other  way  in  the  Sophian  baptistery. 

2.  The  officers.  In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  there 
were  eighty  presbyters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  deacons, 
seventy  subdeacons,  and  forty  deaconesses,  beside 
catechists  and  others.  A  catechist  was  an  ecclesiastical 
tutor,  whose  immediate  business  it  was  by  instructing 
catechumens  in  the  principles  of  religion,  to  prepare 
them  during  the  thirty  days  of  Lent  for  baptism  at 
Easter.      Two  sorts  of  women  were  called  deaconesses 

(1)  Du  Freinc  in  Paul.  Silent   Dueripi.  S.  SophU  Tiotzt^lxxxiL  B^ 
thteriufn. 

(2^  op.  De  taneto  ipiritu.  Cap.  xxviii. 

(3)  Cancn  Apott.  I.    E#  «f  wtwu^iftt  n  «yifCyIif tf  ^  rf4«  C«r1«fjM«l«»fcCf 
Zonars  Cbm.  in  Can,  Apott* 
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in  the  oriental  and  Greek  churches.  The  first  were 
the  wives  of  deacons ;  for  all  church  officers  formerly 
communicated  their  titles  to  their  wives,  and  even  to 
their  mistresses.  Thus  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, kept  a  Venetian  lady  named  Pascha  di  Riveri, 
by  whom  he  had  children,  and  she  was  called  ]>atriarch- 
es8(4).  The  wives  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  and 
subdeacons,  were  called  bi&hopesses,  presbyteresses, 
deaconesses,  and  subdeaconesscs  (5).  The  second  are 
deaconesses  properly  so  called,  because  they  officiated 
in  the  services  of  religion,  and  chiefly  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  to  their  own  sex  (6).  The  office  of 
deaconesses  continued  in  all  churches,  eastern  and 
western,  till  the  eleventh  century,  then  it  fell  into  db- 
use,  first  in  the  Roman  church  (7),  and  then  in  the 
Greek  (8),  but  it  continued  longer  in  the  oriental 
churches  (9)  ;  and  the  Nestorian  hath  deaconesses  to 
diis  day  (1).  The  duration  of  these  female  officers  is 
allowed  to  affiard  probable  proof  of  the  duration  of  the 
baptism  of  adults  by  immersion  ^2). 

S.  Rituals.  All  the  ancient  Greek  rituals  have  in- 
structed catechumens  for  the  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
trine  immersion  tor  the  mode  (3). 

4.  Lenisermans.  The  archbishop  of  St  Sophia  says, 
they  baptized  at  Easter,  and  the  forty  days  preceding 
were  devoted  to  religion.  They  abstained  from  certain 
foods,  as  fish  and  fowl,  they  went  to  church  every  day, 
the  serious  part  of  them  laid  aside  publick  amusements, 
the  catechists  prepared  catechumens  for  baptism,  the 
prelates  preached  on  the  subject,  and  the  two  following 
extracts  fiom  the  discourses  of  Basil,  archbishop  of 
Csesarea,  may  serve  to  shew  both  how  and  whom  they 

(4)  GtMta  Dei  per  Firanoot:   tive  oriental,  expedit,  hitu   Tom.  i.  Hano- 
Tic  1611.  Prxfat. 

(5)  AsaemaDi  Bibliot.  Orient.  Tom.  Hi.  Part  ii.p.  S4r.    De Diaconittit. 
(S)  IM. 

(7)  Iveniiu.    DitMett.  afud  Asseman.    Post  annum  Christl  millesimnm 
urn  sp«ciftli  alicujus  concilii  dccreto,  sed  sensim  sine  sensu  evanuisse,  &c. 

(8)  Asseman.  ut,  wp. 

(9)  Ibid,     fiurani  tamen  diacoiuasanim  officium  in  ecclesia  Syriaca 
dfutuity  quam  in  Grseca. 

(1)  ]osephi   Indorum   Metropolitan,  pontifical,  Keitorianor,  an,   Christ, 
1559.  Mi  $up. 

(2)  Dr.  Rees*8  Cyclopxdia  on  the  vord  Deaconet9, 

(3)  Gear.  Eucholog,  tive  rituale  Gnecorum,     Pflm.  1647. Theoph. 

Hiero-Tzanphnniftr.   Maiologia,  VenrtHt.  1639. 
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baptized  in  the  Greek  establbhcd  church-  in  the  fourth 
century  (4). 

**  It  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  christian  lifei 
that  we  should  imitate  Christ,  not  only  such  holy  ac- 
tions and  dispositions,  as  lenity,  modesty,  and  patience, 
i^hich  he  exemplified  in  his  life,  but  also  his  death,  as 
Paul  saith,  I  am  a  follower  of  Christy  I  am  conformable 
to  his  deaths  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  re^ 
surrection  of  the  dead.  How  can  we  be  placed  in  a 
condition  of  likeness  to  his  death  ?  By  being  buried 
vjith  him  in  baptism.  What  is  the  form  of  this  burial, 
and  what  benefits  flow  firom  an  imitation  of  it  ?  First, 
the  course  of  former  life  is  stopped.  No  man  can  do 
this,  unless  he  be  born  again^  as  the  Lord  hath  said. 
Regeneration,  as  the  word  itself  imports,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life  ;  therefore  he  that  begins  a  new  life 
must  put  an  end  to  his  former  life.  Such  a  person  re- 
sembles a  man  got  to  the  end  of  a  race,  who,  before  he 
sets  off  again,  turns  about,  pauses,  and  rests  a  little  :  so 
in  a  change  of  life  it  seems  necessary  that  a  sort  of 
death  should  intervene,  putting  a  period  to  the  past, 
and  giving  a  beginning  to  the  future.  How  are  we  to 
go  down  with  him  into  the  grave  ?  By  imitating  the 
burial  of  Christ  in  baptism  ;  for  the  bodies  of  the  bap- 
tized are  in  a  sense  buried  in  water.  For  this  reason 
the  apostle  speaks  figuratively  of  baptism,  as  a  laying 
aside  the  works  of  the  flesh  :  ye  are  circumcised  with  the 
ciratmcision  made  without  hands^  in  putting  off  the  botfy 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christy  bu- 
ried with  him  in  baptism j  which  in  a  manner  cleanses 

(4)  Chrysost.  op.  Edit,  de  MonUaucon.  Tom.  ii.  p.  445.  Tom.  i.  p.  611. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  42,  77,  Tom.  iv.  p.  8,  39.  Tom.  ii.  p.  224,  &c.  Catacbeies 
ad  illuminamlos.  .  -  -  -  Tom.  ziii.  SynoptU  eorum,  qudt  in  operilnu  Chrystomi 
observantur.  Dtatrib,  i.  Baptismi  ritum  ita  descrihit  Chrysostomus:  qui 
baptizundi  erant  per  dies  triginta  ad  sanctum  illud  luvacrum  apparabantur : 
aiitecjuam  tingerentur  lixc  verba  profercbant :  Abrenuncio  tibi  Satana,  et 
poTtita  tua  et  cultui  tuo,  et  c<mjungor  ttbi,  Chritte,  illit  veto  addere  jubtbantwr^ 
Credo  in  resurrtctiontm  vwrtuarum.     Posteaque  ter  in  unda  mergebantur. 

TRANSLATION. 
The  works  of  Chrysostom  edited  by  Montfaucon.  Vol.  ii.  p.  445,  &c. 
Catechetical  instructions  for  those  who  are  about  to  be  illuminated.  VoLxiiL 
Synopsit  of  those  things  which  appear  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom.  The 
baptismal  rite  is  thus  described  by  this  Father  :  The  candidates  for 
baptism  spent  thirty  days  in  preparing  for  that  sacred  bath  :  before  they 
were  baptized  they  made  the  following  confession  ;  /  renounce  thee,  Satan^ 
and  thy  pomp  and  thy  norship,  and  am  joined  to  thee,  O  Chrittt  :  to  vjhich 
t/iey  viere  ordered  to  subjoin,  1  belies  in  the  resurrection  ^  the  dead.  After 
^^  hich  they  were  three  times  immersed  in  the  flood.  Editor. 
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the  soul  from  the  impurity  of  its  natural  carnal  aflec- 
tions  ;   a}>reeab]y  to  this  saying,  vjash  me^  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow.     This  is  not  like  the  Jewibh  purifica- 
tions, washing  after  every  defilement,  but  we  have  ex- 
perienced it  to  be  one  cleansing  baptism,  one  death  to 
the  world,  and  one  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  both 
which  baptism  is  a  figure.     For  this  purpose  the  Lord, 
the  giver  of  life,  hath  instituted  baptism  a  representation 
of  both  li'e  and  death  ;  the  water  overflowing  as  an  im- 
age of  death,  the  spirit  animating  as  an  earnest  of  life. 
Thus  we  see  how   water  and   the  spirit  are   united. 
Two  things  are  proposed  in  baptism  ;  to  put  an  end 
to  a  life  of  sin,  lest  it  should  issue  in  eternal  death  ; 
and  to  animate  the  soul  to  a  life  of  future  sanctification. 
The  water  exhibits  an  image  of  death,  receiving  the 
body  as  into  a  sepulchre  :    the  spirit  renews  the  soul, 
and  we  rise  from  a  death  of  sin  into  a  newness  of  life. 
This  is  to  be  hrn  from  above  of  water  and  the  spirit  : 
IS  if  by  the  water  we  were  put  to  death,  and  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  spirit  brought  to  life.     By  three  immer- 
sions,  therefore,  and  by  three  invocations,  we  administer 
the  important  ceremony  of  baptism,  that  death  may  be 
represented  in  a  figure,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  baptiz- 
ed may  be  purified  by  divine  knowledge.     If  there  be 
any  benefit  in  the  water,  it  is  not  from  the  water,  but 
from  the  presence  of  the  spirit ;  for  baptism  doth  not 
iove  us  iy  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  fleshy  but  by 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God.^^ 

"  What  time  for  baptism  so  proper  as  Easter  ? —  Let 
us  receive  the  benefit  of  the  resurrection  when  we  com- 
inemordte  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  For  this  the 
church  lifts  up  her  voice,  and  calls  from  fai*  her  sons, 
that  those,  whom  she  once  brought  forth,  she  rriay  now 
bring  forth  again  ;  and  feed  with  substantial  food  them, 
ivhom  she  hath  hitherto  fed  with  the  milk  of  the  first  cl- 
emeiits  of  religion.  John  preached  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, and  all  Judea  went  out  to  him One  John 

preached,  and  all  the  people  rei)ented  :  but  )ou  a 
prophet  calls,  saying,  wash  and  be  clean  ;  you  tl;e 
psalmist  addresses,  when  he  says,  look  to  the  Lord,  and 
^^  enlightened  ;  to  you  the  apostles  say,  repent  and  be 
yoptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  jtsus  Christ 
^  the  remission  of  sins^  and  ye  shall  rcceiix'  the  Holy 
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Ghost ;  the  Lord  hinriseir  invites  you,  come  unto  me,  d/ 
ye  that  labour^  and  are  heavy  laden^  and  I  v)iUgroe  you 
rest.  All  these  passages  have  been  read  to  you  to-day. 
Why  do  you  delay  ?  Why  do  you  deliberate  ?  Whit 
do  you  wait  for  ?  Instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
from  your  infancy,  are  you  not  yet  acquainted  with  it(5)f 
Having  been  always  /earnings  will  you  never  come  to  the 
incrwledge  of  the  truth  f  Making  experiments  ail  youi* 
life,  will  you  continue  your  trials  to  old  age  ?  when  then 
will  you  be  a  Christian  f  When  shall  we  acknowledge 
you  for  our  own  ?  Last  year  you  deferred  it  till  thb ; 
do  you  intend  now  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  ?"  It  seems 
clear  that  the  homilies  of  Archbishop  Basil  were  ad- 
dressed, not  to  Pagans  old  or  young,  but  to  the  chit 

dren  of  Christians,  whom  he  calls  the  church that 

the  Greek  church  of  those  times  did  not  force  a  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  upon  their  children,  but  conducted 

them  to  baptism  by  instruction  and  argument that 

baptism  was  administered  by  trine  immersion  —  •  and 
that,  as  the  sermons  of  their  bishops  were  intended  to 
persuade,  so  the  lessons  for  the  day  read  openly  in  Ac 
church,  were  intended  to  explsdn  and  enforce  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism.  Nothing  like  this  b  to  be  found  in  the 
Lent-sermons  of  modem  times,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Lent-homilies  of  the  ancient  Greek  bishops  could  not  be 
read  to  any  congregation  of  modem  Christians  without 
great  absurdity,  except  to  Baptist  assemblies,  and  that 
they  would  be  heard  m  raptures  for  their  singular  pro- 
priety and  beauty. 

5.  Battism  of  the  archbishops  of  St.  Sophia.  Nazi- 
anzen,  Nectarius,  and  Chrysostom,  presided  in  suc- 
cession over  the  church  of  Constantinople  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 

In  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  church 
of  Nazianzum,  a  little  city  in  Cappadocia,  being  desti- 
tute of  a  pastor,  one  Gregory  was  baptized  and  elected 
bishop.  Gregory  and  his  wife  Nonna  were  both  emi- 
nent for  piety,  and  Nonna,  like  Hannah  the  mother  of 
Samuel,  by  solemn  vows,  dedicated  h^  children  to  God 
before  they  were  bom  (6),  While  Gregory  Mras  bishop 
of  this  church  he  had  a  son,  whom  he  named  after  him- 

(5)  Homilta  xiii.  Exhort,  ad  JBafitiitmm  «(  nKriov  f^9nmln)^WfUmi  kc* 
^6)  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  six. 
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selfy  and  who  afterward  became  so  famous  as  to  eclipse 
his  father,  and  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen(7).    His  father  gave  him  an  excellent  edu- 
cation at  Athens  and  Antioch..     While  he  resided  at 
Athens  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Basil,   which 
continued,  though  with  a  little  interruption  through  life. 
These  two  youths  were  so  intent  on  the  acquisition  of 
learning,  and  the  duties  of  religion,  that  they  knew  only 
two  streets  in  the  city,  the  one  led  to  the  church,  and 
the  other  to  the  schools.     When  Gregory  had  finished 
his  studies,  he  returned  home  to  his  father.     He  had  al- 
ways been  a  catechumen  at  Athens,  and  had  attended 
the  catechetical  lectures  of  the  church  there  :  but  on  his 
return  he  was  baptized,  joined  the  church,  and  became 
an  assistant  to  his  father,   being  near  thirty  years  of 
age  (8).      Some  time  after  his  return  from  college  he 
married  Theosebia  the  sister  of  Basil :   but  soon  quit- 
ted her  to  become  a  monk  (9).     In  process  of  time  he 
was  preferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople.    Nazianzen  at  length  grew  tired  of  his  office, 
and  withdrawing  into  Cappadocia  along  with  many  oth- 
er bishops,  disgusted  like  himself  with  the  turbulence 
and  futility  of  councils,  was  succeeded  in  the  archiepis- 
copal throne  by  Nectarius  (1). 

Nectarius  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  when  Gregory 
Nazianzen  quitted  Constantinople  he  held  an  office  at 
court.  He  was  a  dissipated  gentleman  on  the  list  of 
catechumens,  and  availed  himself  of  a  happy  moment, 
and  got  himself  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  a 
corrupted  majority  of  the  council  then  sitting,  before  he 
had  been  baptized  (2).  He  was  actually  baptized  after 
his  election,  and  for  many  years  filled  his  high  office 
with  dignity  and  propriety.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom  was  a  Syrian,  born  at  Antioch  in  the 
year  three  hundred  and  forty-seven.  His  father,  Secun- 
dus,  was  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  army  (3).  His 
mother's  name  was  Anthusa :  both  were  Christians 
before  John  was  born.     His  father  died  while  he  was 


(7)  Basil.  Op,  torn.  Hi.  Benedict.  Parisiis,  1730.     Vita  BauL  cap.  i. 
'8)  Ibid.  (9)  Muratorii.  Anecdota  Gnrca.  p.  13^. 

i)  Greg.  N«2.  Epitt.  ad  Proctjp. 

(2)  Sever.  BiDnii  Not.  in  Concil  Contt.  tceumen.  An.  381. 

(3)  Montfaucon.    Chryiottomi  «>•    Op.  torn.  xiii. 
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in  the  cradle,  and  his  mother,  though  she  was  only- 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  was  left  a  widow,  con^ 
tinued  in  that  state,  and  devote^  herself  wholly  to  the 
educating  of  this  her  only  son.  She  provided  tutors 
for  him  hi  several  branches  of  literature,  under  whom 
he  profited  so  much  as  to  become  one  of  the  most 
learned,  eloquent,  and  accomphshed  young  gentlemen 
of  the  age.  Happily  for  him,  while  he  frequented  tlie 
bar  for  business,  and  the  theatres  for  pleasure,  as  others 
of  his  rank  did,  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  named 
1  asil,  who,  bciiig  himself  an  eminent  Christian,  pro- 
posed to  him  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  pressed 
home  on  his  conscience  the  purity  and  felicity  of  its 
morals.  John  felt,  avoided  places  of  publick  amuse- 
ment, altered  his  dress,  forsook  the  liar,  and  commenc- 
ed an  intimacy  with  Meletius,  the  pious  bishop  of 
Aittioch.  After  three  years  acquaintance  with  Mele- 
tius, who  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  and  who  thor- 
oughly instructed  him  in  the  religion  of  Jesus,  he  was 
baptized,  and  admitted  into  the  church,  being  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  In  a  church  where  the  archbishops 
theoiselves  were  baptized  at  an  age  of  maturity,  it  is  not 
imaginable  that  adult  baptism  was  accounted  an  impro- 
priety. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here  the  baptism  of 
Basil,  the  favourite  of  Nazianzen  at  Athens,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Ca:sarea  in  Cappadocia.  Nazian- 
zen discovered  the  soundness  of  his  understanding  and 
the  refinement  of  his  taste  by  selecting  Basil  for  his 
bosom  friend  at  college.  No  Christian  had  descended 
from  a  more  honourable  ancestry,  no  youth  had  receiv- 
ed  a  better  domestick  education,  none  excelled  him  in 
l3eauty  of  person  and  elegance  of  manners,  none  went 
beyond  him  in,  sweetness  of  disposition,  none  equalled 
him  in  future  life.  It  was  with  great  reason  that  Eras- 
mus preferred  him  before  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
named  him,  not  as  his  countrymen  did  Basil  the  G^eat, 
but  Basil  the  Greatest ;  for  he  is  the  best  writer  of  all 
the  Greek  fathers  (4).  Basil  descended  from  two  opu- 
lent families  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  His  grand- 
fathers and  great  grandfathers,  being  Christians,  had 
suffered  immense  losses  in  times  of  persecution^   and 

(4)  Erftsmi  Eplst,  ad  Sadoict, 
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aooie  of  them  had  been  martyred.    His  father  Basil  was 
emioeiit  at  the  bar  in  Cappadocia.     By  his  Lady  Kmme- 
lia:  he  had  ten  children,  three  of  whom  were  bishops. 
Bwil  yMB  the  eldest.     When  he  was  an  in&nt  he  was 
extremely  ill,  and  in  danger  of  death.     His  father  was 
cut  to  the  heart,  he  could  not  help  praying  for  the  life  of 
hb  child ;  and  recollecting  how  the  tender  Jesus  had 
nid  to  a  man  in  his  condition,  Go  thy  way^  thy  son  liveth^ 
he  hmed  for  his  recovery.    Basil  recovered,  and  was 
committed  lo  the  care  of  his  grandmother  Macrina,  who 
resided  at  a  village  in  'Pontus(5).      This  good  lady 
took  all  possible  care  to  instil  into  his  mind  the  relig- 
ious principles  of  her  bishop,  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea, 
whom  she  chiefly  admired.     From  hence  in  early  age 
he  was  taken  home,  and  instructed  both  in  literature 
aid  religion  by  his  mother  and  his  lather,  who  then  re- 
flded  at  Neocaesarea.     Here  he  profited  very  much  in 
learning,  and  here  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tiuiity  under  successive  bishops,  whose  lectures  he  at- 
teoded  as  a  catechumen.     His  &ther  sent  him  first  to 
Cxsarea,  then  to  Constantinople,  and  lastly  to  Athens, 
nhere  he  completed  his  education.    Dianius  bishop  of 
Csesarea  was  the  teacher  whom  Basil  most  esteemed. 
By  him  he  was  baptized  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,    and  admitted  into  the  church.      Here  he 
performed  the  office  of  a  reader  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
When  Dianius  died,  the  church  elected  Eusebius,  a 
magistrate  of  eminent  virtue  and  knowledge,  to  succeed 
ittm.    He  y99&  only  a  catechumen  when  he  was  elected  : 
hot  a  ndghbouring  bishop  baptized  him,  and  him  Basil 
first  assisted,  and  then  succeeded. 

The .  baptism,  then,  of  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as 
of  St.  Soplua  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
oentDries,  was  that  of  instructed  adults,  whether  Pagans 
.or  children  of  Christians,  by  trine  immersion.  It 
be  easy  to  make  similar  remarks  on  more  eastern 
^,  as  on  that  at  Anuoch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
where  Chrvsostom  presided  before  he  was  preferred  to 
theiee  of  Constantinople,  and  of  which  he  says,  the  city 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  half  were 
Christians';  on  that  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  £gypt» 
where  Athanasius  was  archbishop  ;  oa  that  at  Jerusa* 

-    11 

(5)  S.  BmU*  fa.  cp.  ihr^.  Ci^.  I.  J. 
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km  where  Cyril  presided,  and  on  many  more,  for  all 
their  baptisteries  resembled  that  at  St.  Sophia,  and  their 
baptism  was  that  of  believers  by  trine  immersion.  So 
far  were  the  Greeks  and  other  £asterns  from  imaginiog 
tl\at  the  word  baptism  signified  sprinkling. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OP  THE  LATEEAN  BAPTISTERY  AT  ROME. 

THE  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Emperor  Nero  fell 
so  heavy  upon  the  people  of  Rome,  that  several  wise 
and  virtuous  citizens  conspired  to  rid  the  empire  of  hiiflu 
Plautius  LateranuSy  consul  elect,  was  in  such  a  con- 
spiracy (1).  Being  discovered,  he  was  put  to  death, 
and  his  estate  on  mount  Ccelius  was  confiscated  to  the 
crown  (2).  By  various  monuments  since  discovered,  it 
is  supposed  Vespasian  and  other  emperors  resided  in 
the  l^teran  mansion,  and  made  it  an  imperial  palace  (3). 
The  Emperor  Constantine  gave  this  old  building  for  a 
sort  of  parsonage-house,  or  rather  an  episcopal  palaqe^ 
to  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  among  other .  im* 
provements  converted  the  £imily  bath  into  a  baptistery 

Catholick  historians  say,  Constantine  adorned  this 
baptistery  with  many  images  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
endowed  it  witli  a  handsome  income  (5).  However 
that  might  be,  succeeding  bishops  of  Rome  repsdred 
and  adorned  the  baptistery  ;  and  Hilary,  who  was  elect* 
ed  pope  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
held  his  office  seven  years,  added  four  oratories  or 
chapels  to  it  (6). 

A  traveller  entering  Rome  by  the  gate  Del  Popch 
must  go  up  the  street  Strada  Felice^  till  he  arrive  at  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  Turning  in  and  passing 
along  through  the  church,  he  must  go  out  at  the  door 
behind  the  great  choir,  which  lets  him  into  a  court 
surrounded  with  walls  and  buildings.     On  the  left  hand 

m  Taciti  Annal.  Lib.  xv.  Cap.  49.  (2)  Juvenal.  Sat,  x.  15, 

(3)  Famiani  Nardini  M&ma  vetu$.     Lib.  iii.  Cap.  vii.     CocUua   t^frnd 
Grxvium.  Tom,  iv.  ^ 

f4)  CiaTnpini  De  Saerit  Jbifjicvt  a  eomtantino  exgtructii,  cap.  i. 
5)  Platinae  et  Onuphrii  Vit.  Fomif.  Hommor.  Colon.  1568.  Sii?est;  i.  vie. 
(6)  Pontiff.  Vit4e.    Hilarius  i. 
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IB  a  jporch  supported  by  two  marble  pillars,  which' 
,  leads  into  the  octagon  edifice,  called  the  baptistery. 
On  entering,  he  will  observe  eight  large  polygonal  pillars 
iA  pcHphyry  support  the  roof,  and  there  is  a  spacious 
walk  all  round  between  them  and  the  wall  (7).  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  under  the  cupola,  is  the  baptistery 
properly  so  called,  linod  with  marble,  with  three  steps 
down  into  it,  and  about  five  Roman  palms,  that  is,  thirty 
seven '  inches  and  a  half  deep ;  for  the  Roman  palm  is 
seven  inches  and  a  half  English  measure  (8).  Some 
antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  this  baptistery  was  deeper 
formerly  (9).  Perhaps  it  might  before  the  baptism  of 
youths  was  practised,  but  this,  all  things  considered,  is 
the  most  desirable  of  all  depths  for  baptizing  persons  of 
a  middle  size ;  and  in  a  bath  kept  full  as  this  was  by 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  the  gage  was  just,  and 
any  number  might  be  baptized  with  ease  and  speed. 

The  true  standard  depth  of  water  for  baptizing  an 
individual  is  something  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
height,  be  that  what  it  may  ;  but  the  tallest  man  may  be 
baptized  in  the  Lateran  depth  by  only  setting  his  right 
foot  forward,  and  by  bending  his  knees  a  little  to  lower 
his  lieight,  wlule  the  ceremony  of  bowing  him  in  the 
water  is  performed. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  exam- 
ine all  the  ornaments  of  this  beautiful  antique  ;  it  should 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  adjoining  chapels  built 
by  Hilary  for  the  use  of  administrators  and  catechumens 
were  appendages  to  the  baptistery,  and  are  as  it  were 
inscrtcd'mto  it  (1).  That  on  the  right  hand,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  evangelist,  hath  an  elegant  roof  of 
Mosaick  work  in  the  most  chaste  and  delicate  style ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  its  great  antiquity,  there  is  not  an 
human  animal  represented,  or  even  a  single  cross  (2). 
Never  was  a  prettier  mttern,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
'  soft  and  satisfactory.  Birds  and  fruits  are  not  crowded, 
but  lightly  distributed,  in  various  segments,  and  foliage 
and  flowers  are  seen  curved  and  wreathed  in  the  pretti- 
est style  in  the  world.     In  the  centre,  surrounded  with 

SCiaiiipini  r«f.  JbToRm^f.  cap.  zxvi.  JDe  Lateranefui  BaptUterio. 
F.   RoMi   Mitratto  di   Rama   Modema.   Roma   1645.   X>i  S.   Gio. 
BrnktainfoHte.       Jos.  Vicecom.    De  Baptiiteriu. 
n)  VUsecom  M.  n^.  (1)  Ciampiiii  vbi  su/>rti. 

(3)  MuUr  hmuna  figun  ia  eo  fonice  reperutor. 
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a  laurel  crown,  stands  one  innocent  lamb,  intended  to 
remind  catechumens,  sjEiy  antiquaries,  of  what  John;the 
Biiptist  said  concerning  the  Lamb  of  God  t/iat  iaketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world:  a  pn^per  lesson  when  tbcy 
were  preparing  to  be  baptized  in  the  adjoining  haQ« 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  baptismal  hall  is  a  second 
door,  on  which  are  these  words.  Bishop  Hilary^  a  ser^ 
vant  of  God^  dedicates  this  to  blessed  John  the  BaptisU 
Over  the  door  within  side,  cut  in  a  fillet  of  veined  mar- 
ble, are  these  words,  Lord^  I  love  the  place  where  thine 
honour  dwelleth.  This  chapel  resembles  the  other^ 
except  that  the  roof  is  a  differeitt  pattern  thou^^h  in  the 
same  taste,  and  in  the  comers  of  two  little  windows  are 
the  figures  of  the  four  evangelists,  with  their  hieroglyph- 
icks,  and  with  another  proof  of  their  antiquity,  the  goal 
pel  open  in  their  hands. 

Learned  men  have  long  disputed,  and  they  have  not 
yet  determined  whether  Constantine  were  baptized  in 
this  baptbtery.  Such,  as  credit  the  pontifical  affirm  he 
was ;  such  as  follow  Eusebius  say,  he  was  not :  but 
Eusebius  doth  not  say  he  was  not  baptized  at  Rome, 
although  he  doth  say  he  was  baptized  at  Nicomedja. 
Cardinal  Baronius  endeavours  to  prove,  by  Eusebius 
himself,  that  the  emperor  was  baptized  before  the  pre- 
tended baptism  at  Nicomedia  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  brings  probable  evidence  from  disinterested 
pagan  writers  of  the  time.  There  is  a  third  opinion, 
which  is  probably  the  only  clue  to  this  mystery,  that  is, 
that  he  was  baptized  at  Rome  into  the  faith  of  the 
Trinity,  and  rebaptized  at  Nicomedia  by  Eusebius  into 
the  Arian  faith.  If  so,  the  first  christian  emperor  was 
truly  and  literally  an  Arian  Anabaptist. 

There  is  a  fabulous  history  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  which  reports,  that  the  empe- 
ror was  afflicted  with  a  leprosy  ;  that  the  pagan  priests 
advised  him  to  bathe  in  a  laver  filled  v^ith  the  blood  of 
innocent  children  ;  that  he  procured  children  for  the 
purpose,  whom,  when  the  priests  were  about  kill,  he 
returned  to  their  parents,  being  moved  by  the  tears  of 
their  mothers  :  that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  appear- 
ed to  him  in  a  vision;  and  directed  him  to  send  for 
Bishop  Sylvester,  who  would  shew  him  the  pool  of 
piety,  in  which,  while  he  should  immerse  him  three 
times,  his  health  should  be  restCHxd :  that  he  obeyed  the 
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heavenly  vision,  and  that  Sylvester,  after  he  had  blessed 
the  fimt,  purified  him  from  his  leprosy  by  trine  immer- 
«on(3).  In  this  manner,  forgers  of  books  were 
obliged  to  describe  baptism  in  order  to  give  an  au*  of 
probability  to  their  productions. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  publick  worship,  conduct- 
ed by  a  great  many  persons,  as  well  as  to  preserve  uni- 
farmity,  prudence  early  suggested  to  the  hierarchies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  the  use  of  ordinals,  marking  every 
person's  part,  his  place,  his  dress,  his  words,  and  all  his 
actions  and  gestures.  Copies  went  from  church  to 
ditirch  as  tunes  do  now,'  and  at  length  ordinals  obtained 
a  general  likeness  and  displayed  an  infinite  variety. 

rather  Mabillon,  having  ol^served  that  the  vulgar 
Roman  ordo  was  a  confused  collection  of  several  ordines» 
odlected  with  infinite  pains  the  most  ancient  copies, 
nd  collated,  corrected,  and  published  sixteen.  Vtri- 
QQs  as  these  are,  the  first  being  of  the  ninth,  and  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  the 
mt  of  the  fourteenth  (4),  the  order  of  baptism  differs 
much  less  than  could  have  been  imagined ;  for,  in 
regard  to  the  mode,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  sprinkling  or 
pouring ;  it  is  dipping,  and  in  some,  trine  immersion ;  and 
to  this  manner  of  baptizing  every  word  agrees,  as  going 
down  hito  the  baptistery,  coming  up  out  of  it,  .undress- 
ing, dressing,  napkins,  vestments,  and  so  on.  In  re- 
gard to  the  subjects,  although  they  are  called  infants,  as 
dl  people  to  be  baptized  were,  yet  it  is  clear  the  rituals 
were  composed  for  the  baptism  of  minors,  on  their  own 
profession  of  faith.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
monks  set  off  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  was 
this  that  brought  their  successors  into  such  an  awkward 
situation,  that  when  the  times  required  alterations  it  was 
impossible  either  to  refuse  a  revisal,  or  openly  to  avow  it. 
On  the  Tuesday  of  the  third  week  in  Lent  (5),  the 
priests  in  the  public  congregation  gave  notice  :  *'  Dear- 
ty  beloved  brethren,  you  know  the  day  of  scrutiny  is  at 
bmd  (6),  in  which  our  elect  may  be  divinely  instructed : 


(S)  Joao.  Sichardi  confeuio  Ctnutontini  imp.  CoUmis  1569.  Ipse  tibi 
pifctDAm  pietatis  ostendat,  in  qua  dum*  te  tertio  mcneriu  omnis  te 
filetiido  ista  deserat  leprc 

M)  Mum.    ItaL    Tom.  ii.    Pr4efat. 

\S\  OrJo  Roman,    N.    vii     afm  Mabillon. 

[^  Scratiiiii  diem,  Dilectisaimi  fratrea»  quo  decti  nottri  dlTinttas 
flHttviBtur  immincrc  cognosclte,  &c. 


uc 
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you  will  therefore  vouchsafe  to  attend  with  fervent  d& 
votion  at  three  o'clock  next  Thursday :  that  we  im| 
endeavour  to  perform,  by  the  assistance  of  the  boij 
God,  that  heavenly  mystery,  by  which  the  devil  witli 
his  pomp  is  destroyed,  and  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  oi 
heaven  set  open,*'  When  the  time  appointed  was 
come,  the  infants  appeared,  and  an  acolothist  took  down 
their  names,  or  the  names  of  their  attendants.  Thu 
done,  the  acolothist  called  over  the  list ;  John  such  i 
one,  and  so  on,  and  placed  the  boys  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  girls  on  the  left.  Then  the  presbyter  proceed 
ed  to  crossing,  praying,  exorcising  salt,  and  giving  ft  tc 
the  children.  Then  the  children  withdrew,  and  the 
service  of  the  day  proceeded.  At  length  the  priest  sal 
down,  and  the  deacon  went  to  the  door  and  called, 
*'Let  the  catechumens  come  forward.'*  They  did  90^ 
and  the  acolothist  called  over  the  list,  and  placed  then 
as  before.  Presently  the  deacon  said  ;  **  Ye  elect  maleS) 
kneel  down  and  pray."  The  children  did  so.  When 
the  deacon  thought  they  had  prayed  long  enough,  he 
cried,  "  Rise,  finish  your  prayers  altogether,  and  saf 
Amen  :"  and  they  all  answered,  Amen.  Then  the  saine 
was  repeated  with  the  girls :  Ye  elect  females,  kned 
down  and  pray,  and  so  on,  as  before.  Next  the  prieal 
proceeded  to  exorcism  and  benedictions,  and  in  the  end 
dismissed  them  by  saying.  Return,  and  come  again  tfl 
the  scrutiny  on  Saturday,  and  be  at  church  in  time,  Johni 
Thomis,  Mary,  and  so  forth.  Between  this  day  and 
Easter,  six  times  more  were  added,  for  the  whole  sera* 
tiny  included  seven  days,  in  honour  of  the  sevenfold 
gifts  9f  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  whole  was  a  course  ol 
tuition  mixed  with  superstitious  usages.  Many  passa- 
ges of  scripture  were  real ;  as.  Take  of  the  best/htuts  in 
the  land^  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present ;  and  taki 
also  your  brother^  and  God  Alniqhty  ,^ive  you  mere) 
before  the  man^  that  he  m?y  send  away  yo*ir  other  broths 

and  Benjamin And  he  lift  up  hts  eyes^  and  saw  hk 

brother  Benjamin^  his  mother^ s  son^  and  said^  is  thhymtr 
younger  brother y  of  whom  ye  spjke  unto  me  ?  God  be  gra* 

dous  unto  thee^  my  son Hearken  diligently  unto  me^ 

'  (ind  eat  you  that  Vihich  is  good^  and  let  your  soul  delight 
itself  in  fatness.  Incline  your  ear^  and  come  unto  me  : 
hear  J  and  your  smtl  shall  liw  :  aiul  so  oq»    Seek  ye  the 
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Lord  while  he  may  befotmd,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 
near.  Let  the  wicked  Jorsake  his  way^  and  the  unright^ 
ews  man  his  thoughts^  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord^ 
and  lie  will  ha'oe  mercy  upon  him^  and  to  our  God,  for  he 

will  abundantly  pardon T/iere  were  many  lepers  in 

Israel In  the  beginning  was  the  word ^ohn 

bare  witness  of  him Now  in  the  Jifteenth  year  of 

Tiberius The  beginning  of  the  gospel   of  Jesus 

Christ  the  Son  of  God^  as  it  is  written  in  the  prophets^ 
behold^  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  f ace ^  which  shall 
prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  These,  and  several  more 
such  lessons,  were  read  to  the  children,  and  tlie  deacon 
often  cried  between  times,  ''Stand  still  and  hear 
diligently.  Mind  and  observe  your  order  (7).*'  On 
the  last  day  of  the  scrutiny  die  priest  gave  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  baptism. 

As  there  were  several  baptismal  churches  at  Rome(8)9 
Aat  of  St.  John  Lnteran,  the  mistress  if  not  the  mother 
of  all  the  rest,  where  the  pope  was  bishop,  and  where 
Umself  officiated,  is  the  most  proper  to  be  seen  on  the 
present  occasion.  Holy  Saturday,  the  day  before  Easter, 
was  the  chief  day  of  baptizing  (9).  The  prime,  or  the 
irst  canonical  hour  of  that  day,  began  at  midnight  :  and 
three  hours  were  spent  in  singing  psalms,  saying  prayer^ 
ind  reading  homilies  ( I ).  At  three  in  the  morning  the 
catechumens,  who  had  been  scrutinized,  attended,  and 
various  ceremonies  were  performed,  as  crossing  (2), 
blessing,  catechizing,  taking  the  renunciation,  and  so 
on  ;  and  in  the  end  the  archdeacon  dismissed  them 
with  these  words  :  '^  My  dear  children,  return  to  your 

(7)  Adnunciat  DIaconus,  rlicens  :  State  cum  vilentio»   audientes  intentt. 

!8)  Onto  Roman,  xi.  n.  43. 
9)  Ordinet  Mit*al,  Breviar.  De  Sabbato  Sancto.    Ord.  Rom.  i.fii.  46. 
m  MittaL  Sabbato  sancto. 

(S)  Ibid.  Sacerdns  tang^t  de  oleo  sancto  scapulafl  et  pectus,  et  dicit : 
Mmtmicias  Satarue  ?  R.  Abrenuncio.  Et  omnibus  operibus  ejut  f  R.  Abre- 
VDKio.  Et  omnibus  pompis  ejus  ?  R.  Abrenuncio.  Ego  ie  lino  oleo  salutisp 
bV.  Postea  dicuntur  eis  ab  archidiacono  :  Orate  electi,  fiectite  genua.  Et 
Roit  pMilulum  dicit  :  Levate,  ^c,    Dicit  Diaconus  ;  Jilii  chariitimi  revcr* 

TRANSLATION. 
The  priest  applies  the  holy  oil  to  the  head  and  breast  of  the  catechu-  • 
■ea,  and  saj^  ;  Dost  thou  renounce  Satan  ?  Ana.  /  do  renounce  him, 
^  ait  his  tooris  ?  I  do  renounce  them.  And  all  his  po9ips  ?  Ans  1 
^wmanee  theni.  I  anoint  thee  vith  the  oil  of  salvation^  &c.  Afterwards 
^  aichdeacoD  thus  addnessei  them  :  Te  elect,  pray,  bend  the  knee  And 
lAer  a  short  pause,  he  says,  Rise^  ^c  The  deacon  then  ss>y»  :  Dearly 
^ed  children,  rtmn^  \^.  lEditor. 
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places,  and  wait  for  the  hour  in  which  the  grace  of  €iod 
may  be  communicated  to  you  by  baptism."     At  nine 
the  pontiff,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  prelates  and 
clergy,  went  to  the  sacristy,  and  after  they  had  put  on 
the  proper  habits,  proceeded  in  silent  order  into  the 
church  (3).     Then  the  lessons  for  the  day  were  read« 
and  several  benedictions  performed.      When  this  part 
was  finished,  his  holiness  with  his  attendants  proceeded 
to  the  baptistry,  the  choir  (4)  singing  all  the  way  the 
forty-second  psalm  :    As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  wa* 
ter-brooks^  so  panteth  my  soul  afier  tlice^  0  God  ;  and 
so  on.      This  ended  at  the  porch  of  the  first  chapei, 
where  his  holiness  sat  down.     Then  the  cardinals  pre* 
sented  themselves  before  him,  and  one,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  prayed  for  his  benediction,  which  was  bestow- 
ed (5).     This  was  repeated  thrice,  and  immediately  af- 
ter the  last,  the  pontitt  added  :    Go  ye^  and  baptize  all 
nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son^  and  €f 
the  Holy  Ghost.       The  cardinals  having  received  the 
mission,   withdrew  immediately,  and   mounting    their 
horses  proceeded  each  to  his  own  station  to  baptise^ 
The  pope  went  on  to  the  baptismal-hall,  and,  after  vari- 
ous lessons  and  psalms,  consecrated  the  baptismal  water* 
Then,    while  all  were  ac^usting  themselves  in   their 
pioper  places,  his  holiness  retired  into  the  adjoining' 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  evangelist,  attended  by  some  a- 
cobthists,  who  took  off  his  habits,  put  on  him  a  pair 
of  waxed  drawers,  and  a  surplice,  and  then  returned  to 
the  baptister}'  (6).      There  three  children  were  vmtingf, 
whic\i  was  the  number  usually  baptized  by  the  ponti£ 
Silence  was  ordered.     When  the  first  was  presented^ 
he  aslted,    What  is  his  name  (7)  ?  The  attendant  an- 
swered,  John.     Then  he  proceeded  thus  :  John,  dosi 
thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator  of 


(3)  Hon  nona  ingrediuntur  sacrarium  pontifex. 

(4)  Mab«  in  ord.  Ronu  comment »  xv.  De  ritibui  Sabbati  tanetL 

(5)  Ord,  ffrm.  xi.  43.  (6)  Ord,  Rom,  x.  32. 
(7)  Ord,  Jtom*  x.  22.  Preparatus  vero.  rei^ditur  ad  fontes,  et  prscsen^ 

talis  sibi  infantibuSf  Johanne  scilicet,  sive  Petro  et  Maria,  inteiroget 
offerentenh  ^uit  w)carii  f  Reap,  yoharmes.  Inculcat  et  dicit,  yokannet^ 
credit  in  Denm  patrem  omfdpotentum^   creatorem  celi  et  terrm?  RrCred^ 

^c Interrog.  et  dicit :    yohannet  vit  baptieari  ?  K.  voio     Tunc  bap- 

tizat  eum  sub  trina  immeraione,  sanctaro  trinitatetn  semel  tantum  inv«» 
cando»  sic»  £t  ego  te  bapdzo  in  nomtne  panU  /  et  immergat  semel ;  etjiliip 
et  tininergat  tecundo  $  et  efiiritut  eancti,  et  immernit  tertio  ;  ut  kabeof 

vr^om  mcnunn,  R.  ^men.   Simititer  Petnim  et  Mamm. 
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of  heaven  and  earth  ?  I  do  believe.  Dost  thou  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  born 
and  suflTered  death  ?  I  do  believe.  Dost  thou  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholick  church,  the  commu- 
nion of  saints,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  life  eternal  ?  I  do  believe.  John,  do 
you  desire  to  be  baptized?  I  do  desire  it.  1  bap- 
tize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  dipping  him  once, 
and  of  the  Son,  dippinjs:  him  a  second  time,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  dipping  him  a  third  time.  The  pontiff 
added,  may  you  obtain  eternal  life  I  John  answered, 
Amen.  The  same  was  then  repeated  to  Peter  and  Mary, 
the  other  two.  Attendants  with  napkins  received  the 
diildren,  and  retired  to  dress  them  (8).  The  attend- 
ants of  his  holiness  threw  a  mantle  over  his  surplice, 
and  he  retired.  The  rest  of  the  catechumens  were 
baptized  by  deacons,  who  in  clean  habits,  and  without 
flhoes,  went  down  into  the  water  (9),  and  performed  the 
ceremony  as  the  pontiff  had  set  them  an  example.  Af- 
ter all  was  over  (l),  and  the  children  dressed,  they 
undted  on  the  pope  in  an  adjacent  room,  where  he  con- 
firmed them,  and  delivered  to  each  chrism  and  a  white 
garment.  The  part  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  pope  is 
taken  from  the  twelfth  ordinal  in  the  collection  of  Father 
Mabillon,  and  it  was  written  by  a  cardinal  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth  centur}^ 

That  these  ordinals  were  originally  composed  for 
4c  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years  seems  not  to  admit 
of  a  doubt,  and  that  baptism  was  perforn^ed  by  im- 
mersion cannot  be  questioned,  nor  can  any  one  hes- 
itate to  determine,  that  the  candidates  were  the  chil- 
dren of  christians.  The  scrutiny  ;  the  service  in  part 
in  the  night;  the  commaid  of  silence;  the  chan<i;e 
of  deacon^s  habits  ;  the  wax,  or  oil-skin  drawers, 
breeches,  or  trousers  of  the  pontiff";  the  interroi^ations 
and  answers;  the  kneeling  and  prajing  of  tiie  can- 
didates; the* proper  lessons  for  the  days;  the  services 
of  susceptors,  parents,  patrini,  and  niatrini,  who  were 
uncles,  aunts,  relations,  or  assistants,  and  not  modem 
godfathers  performing  sponsion ;  the  addresses  to  the 
young  folks ;  the  total  omission  of  char,ges  to  spon- 
icrs;  ail  go  to  prove  the  point. 

12 

(8)  Ord.  Mem.  i.  44.       (9)  Ord.  RonX 43.       (1)  Ord.R(m. x.  33. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THE  CATHOLfCK    AND   THE   ARIAV   BAPTI8TBUM    AV 

RAVbNNA. 


THE  very  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Ravenna 
built  and  inhabited  by  idolaters,  worshippers  of  DUu«9 
and  other   Etruscan   deities,   as   marbles,   altars,    aimI 
otJier    ancient    monuments    prove  (l).       A    primitive 
christian,  named   Apollinaris,  and  said   by   the  eccle^ 
sia:>ticul  hi*)torians  of  Ravenna  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  first  preached  Christianity  there  (^ 
He   taught  in  private   houses,   his  converts  assembled 
to  worship  God  in  a  cottage  without  the  walls,   and 
he  baptizf^d  sometimes  in  the  sea,  and  at  other  times 
in  a  bath   belonging  to  an  officer  of  the  army,    in 
whose  house  also  during  twelve  years   he  taught  the 
gospel.     In   process   of  time  Christianity  prospered  in 
this  city,   and   was  establibhed   by  law.       Before  the 
year  451,   in  which  the  baptistery  now  in  sight  "was 
put  into  its  present  form,  the  emperors  Honorius  and 
Valentinian  had  resided  here.     There  are  two  of  these 
buildings  in   Rivcnna,   one  erected  by   the  Arians  in 
the   reign   of    Theodorick,    the   other   earlier   by   the 
Catholic ks  in   the  reign  of  Valentinian  (3).     That  in 
view  is  the  catholick,  and  it  was  built,  or  rather  re* 
built   in   a  more  elegant  taste   on   the  ground  plot  of 
the    old  one    by    Neon,    archbishop   of  Ravenna  (4), 
Pri^per  drafts  of  this  beautiful  little  monument  of  an- 
tiquity   were    sent    by    Cavallo,     archdeacon    of   die 
church  of  Ravenna,  to  Ciampini  at   Rome,  and  wcfc 
published  by  the  latter  among  other  antiquities. 

This  edifice  is  octangular  (5)  as  is  the  Arian  baptiste- 
ry, and  as  almost  all .  baptisteries  were;  at  present  the 
two  angles  on  the  right  and  left  hand  sides,  at  the  uppfer 
^nd,  are  carried  out  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  parted  dff 
for  oratories,  or  chapels.  On  entering  the  front  dow 
you  find  yourself  in  an  octangular  room  of  about  two  and 
thirty  English  feet  square.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
so  exact  as  to  introduce  fractions,  the  Roman  foot  is 

[1)  Ant  Franc.  Gorii   Afuieum  Etrtucatn.  Tom.  ii.  Tab.  xxz7. 

[2)  JcM.  Vicecomitis.  Obwrv   Ecelet.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4. 
r.1)  Ciampini.      (4)  Hieron.  Fabri  Lt  saeris  Mctnoriu  Manmuf  OHtiaHm 
[5)  Mootikiicoa.    Sttfietn.  Toau  ii.  p»ff.  32a 
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two-§fths  of  an  uich  less  than  the  London  foot,  or  as 
hventy-nine  is  to  thirty.  Exactly  in  the  centre  of  tliis 
hall  is  a  vast  bath  of  white  Grecian  marble,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  octant^ular  receptacle  for  water  about 
nine  feet  square.  Directly  fronting  the  door,  at  that  end 
cf  the  baptistery  which  is  furthest  from  it,  is  a  marble 
pulpit  with  two  steps  cut  in  the  same  block,  iiom 
which  elevated  stand,  probably,  some  teacher  over- 
bdung  the  water,  into  which  the  pulpit  projects  a 
little^  harangued  the  people  before  and  during  the 
lime  of  baptism  (6).  ^ 

Eight  marble  pillars,  properly  placed  at  the  eight 
Bgles,  support  other  pillars,  and  columns,  and  arches, 
ihich  form  the  dome,  which  is  ornamented  with  mo- 
■ick  work  of  the  utmost  magnificence  (7).  At  the 
op  of  the  dome  within  a  large  circk  exactly  in  the 
Diddle,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  baptism  of 
ksus.  In  the  middle  flows  the  river  Jordan,  and  in 
he  midst  of  that,  stark  naked  and  up  to  hi2>  navel  in 
Mer,  stands  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  to  be  observed,  by 
he  way,  that  there  is  not  the  least  indelicacy  in  this 
Rpresentation,  or  any  thing  to  oftend  the  most  chaste 
mi  scrupulous  eye ;  but  not  to  interrupt  attention, 
I  nay  be  proper  to  defer  remarking  on  this  for  a  few 
BBiutes.  Over  the  head  of  Jesus  is  the  dove.  On 
he  left  hand  bank  in  a  short  thin  violet  coloured  cloak 
tonds  John  the  Baptist,  inclining  over  the  river,  hold- 
■g  in  his  left  hand  an  ornamented  cross  taller  than 
Monself,  and  in  his  right  a  bason,  or  some  such  uten- 
l3,  and  pouring  out  of  it  water  on  the  head  oi  Jesus. 
b  hath  always  been  the  practice  of  artists  to  repre- 
cat  rivers  under  human  forms,  and  it  is  done  here, 
rhere  is,  as  an  emblem  of  the  river,  a  man  in  the 
mtcr  on  the  right  hand  side,  over  whose  head  is  the 
iQcd  Jordan,  who  holds  in  one  hand  a  branch,  and  in 
he  other  toward  Jesus  a  napkin,  or  towel,  as  if  to 
lipe  him  after  his  baptism  (3). 

^(6)  This  U  not  the  opinion  of  Ciampani.  His  words  are,  Hoc  ex  pul- 
ito  episcoput  (ni  tamen  fallor)  parvulos  baptizandos  in  aquam  immerge- 
tt.  It  ihoiild  seem,  for  many  reasons  not  to  be  inserted  in  this  place.* 
^  the  conjecture  in  the  text  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

(7)  Joh.  Fred.  Gronovii.    Museum  AUxandrin. 

(^  The  god  of  the  mer.  Virgil,  ^oeid  viii.  31. 
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This  -circle  is  surrounded  by  another,  divided  by  a 
sort  of  flowers  and  festoons  into  twelve  parts,  in  each  of* 
which  is  one  apostle  at  full  length,  with  his  name.  .  AIL 
*  are  clothed  in  long  habits  reaching  down  to  the  fceti 
and  the  hir.d  part  of  the  cloak,  which  is  the  upper  gar- 
ment, is,  gracefully  enough,  gathered  up,  and  thrown 
over  the  arm  (9).  The  vesture  of  Peter  is  gold,  and 
the  cloak  white  :  that  of  Paul,  who  is  next  Peter,  is 
white,  and  the  cloak  gold  :  and  all  the  rest  are  varied 
as  these  two  are.  Each  carries  a  crown  in  his  hand, 
all  which  are  of  different  colours.  That  of  Peter  is  of 
a  ruby  colour,  that  of  Paul  like  gold,  and  this  whde 
part  is  evidently  taken  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation, where  the  twenty -four  elders  are  described  as 
casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  which  place  the 
fathers  interpreted  of  the  twelve  prophets  and  twelve 
apostles. 

A  third  circle  comparatively  narrow  surrounds  the 
second,  and  is  divided  into  luenty-four  compartments. 
£ach  is  ornamented  with  columns,  cornices,  and  a  va- 
riety of  foliage  and  decorations.  This  circle  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  four  parts,  six  in  each,  part, 
for  each  six  resembles  another,  except  in  one  articlCi 
\||||||ch  will  be  mentioned  presently.  The  first  repre- 
sents the  tomb  of  a  martyr,  a  confessor,  a  prelate,  or  a 
bishop.  The  second  reprt  sents  a  small  sepulchre,  and 
out  of  the  top  a  lily  or  a  palm  springing  up.  A  lily  on 
a  tomb  denotes  a  virgin  or  a  confessor,  and  a  palm 
branch  signifies  a  martyr.  The  third  describes  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  the  feet  of  a  gold  colour,  and  all  the  nest 
white.  The  fourth  represents  a  sort  of  desk  of  a  gold 
colour  with  a  book  lying  open,  and  on  the  book,  in  ab- 
breviated Latin,  these  words.  The  gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  The  fifth  is  the  same  as  the  third  :  and  the 
sixth  the  same  as  the  second.  The  other  three  parts 
differ  from  this  only  in  the  words  on  the  books  ;  for  as 
this  is  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  the  others  are 
according  to  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

Bringing  the  eye  below  the  dome,  and  carrying  it 
round  the  interstices  between  the  eight  arches,  which 
support  the  dome,  in  ovals  of  foliage  are  represented 

(9)   Ciampini  - -vestit  -  -palliain--Apo8toU  dalmatica  et  Pallio  induti 
sunt.  Cap.  vii.  Oe  oramentis. 
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at  foil  length  eight  inen»  one  in  each  ovah  Their 
heads  are  uncovered,  their  habits  are  white  and  long, 
the  cloak  is  gathered  up,  and  hangs  over  the  arm,  each 
carries  a  book,  four  lift  up  a  hand  with  two  fore-fingers 
and  the  thumb  stretched  out :  but  no  emblems  appear 
sufficient  to  determine  whom  the  artist  intended  to  rep- 
resent.  Probably,  they  were  intended  to  describe 
Christians  newly  baptized  in  their  baptismal  habits. 

Passing  from  the  hall  of  baptism  to  the  chapel,  at 
the  left  hand  comer  of  the  upper  end,  these  words  on 
an  arch  meet  the  eye.  Blessed  is  he  u  hose  transgres- 
sion is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.  Blessed  i^  the 
man  unto  whom  the  Lord  iniputeth  not  iniquity. 
Then  on  another  are  these  words,  Jesus  laid  aside  his 
garments,  and  poured  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to 
wash  his  disciples'  feet.  Under  these  words  stands  a 
large  marble  bason  of  exquisite  workmanship  chizelled 
bto  foliage,  and  fruits,  and  birds,  and  angels,  it  is 
eight  feet  in  circumference  at  the  brim,  four  at  the 
base,  and  about  two  feet  high.  Here  baptism  is  now 
admini*)tered  ;  but  formerly,  adds  the  learned  antiquary, 
when  it  was  administered  by  immersion,  it  was  per- 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  (1).  At  that  time  this 
laver  was  used,  it  should  seem  by  the  inscription  over 
it,  to  wash  the  feet  of  persons  newly  baptized. 

In  regard  to  the  nakedness  of  Jesus  just  now  observed, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that,  however  shocking  it  may 
appear  to  English  manners,  and  how  rude  and  indecent  so- 
ever it  would  be  justly  reckoned  here  to  imitate  the  cus- 
tom of  introducing  naked  persons  into  publick  company, 
yet  in  the  ancient  eastern  world  it  was  far  otherwise,  and 
at  this  day  all  over  Italy,  in  places  sacred  and  profiine. 
statues,  pictures,  vases,  and  books  exhibit  such  sights, 
and  nobody  is  offended.  It  is  not  only  in  the  ancient 
Etruscan  monuments,  in  those  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  royal  cabinets  all  over 
Italy,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  tliat  naked 
figures  give  no  offence  :  but  in  every  city  in  Italy  the 
constant  sight  of  figures  without  draj)ery  produce  in 
both  sexes  a  perfect  insensibility  to  nudity  (2).     The 

(1)  Ciampini.  In  hoc  autem  vase  sacri  baptismatis  ritun  md  present  pe- 
raptur,  cum  o/im*  quando  baptismus  per  immeniontin  dabatur,  in  medio 
adificii  perafi^retur,  iibi  octangtilare  aquanim  recrptaculiim  crat. 

(2)  John  Moore»  M,  D,  Vim  of  Society  and  Mannert  in  Italy ,  ^c.  ^r. 
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beautiful  and  magnificent  city  oF  Florence  contains 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  before  who^  eyes  are 
exposed  in  the  streets  and  squares  an  hundred  and 
fifty  naked  statues,  many  of  them  are  of  exqirisile 
workmanship,  by  Michael  Angelo,  Bandinelli,  Ooiki- 
tello,  and  others,  and  the  Florentines  behold  them  every 
day  from  their  infancy  without  any  hazard  to  their  mor* 
als.  Christianity  hath  conveyed  the  god  of  the  gardens  in* 
to  the  cabinets  of  the  curious :  but,  it  is  not  imix)ssible,  that 
the  ancients  viewed  such  statues,  as  the  moderns  do  the 
Laocbons,  and  Apollos,  and  Venuses,  and  Madonnas; 
or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  view* 
ed  hieroglyphicks. 

Let  it  be  observed,  next,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
baptized  naked.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  proof 
of  this  by  quotations  from  the  authentick  writings  of  the 
men  who  administered  baptism,  and  who  certainly  knew 
in  what  way  they  themselves  performed  it.  There  is 
no  ancient  historical  fact  better  authenticated  than  this* 
The  evidence  doth  not  go  on  the  meaning  of  the  single 
word  naked  ;  for  then  a  reader  might  suspect  allegory  $ 
but  on  many  facts  reported,  and  many  reasons  assigned 
for  the  practice.  One  of  these  facts  is  this.  Chrjsos- 
tom  criminates  Theophilus  because  he  had  raised  a  dis- 
turbance without  (3),  which  so  frighted  the  women  in 
the  baptistery,  who  had  just  stripped  themselves  naked 
in  order  to  be  baptized,  that  they  fled  naked  out  of  the 
room,  without  having  time  to  consult  the  modesty  of 
their  sex.  Another  is  this.  *^  Basil  rose  up  with  fear 
and  trembling,  undressed  himself,  putting  oiF  the  old 
man,  and  went  down  praying  into  the  water,  and  the 
priest  going  down  along  with  him  baptized  him  (4)." 
The  reasons  assigned  for  the  practice  are,  that  chris- 
tians ought  to  put  off  the  old  man  before  they  put 
on  a  profession  of  Christianity;  that  as  men  came 
naked  into  the  world,  so  they  ought  to  come  naked 
into  the  church,  for  rich  men  could  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;     that    it  was  an    imitation    of 

(3)  Chr}'sostoini  EpitU  adinnoc.  papain,  Mulieres,  quae  intra  ccc1etian% 
ut  baptizarcntur,  sesc  veste  nurlavcrant,  per  id  tempus  nudx  fugiebant 
neque  sexus  verccundiae  pcrmittebantur  consulese. 

(4)  Amphilochii  Basilii  Mag.  Vita.  Surgensque  cum  treinore,  suis  se 
yestibus  spoliat,  unaque  cum  illis  veterem  exuit  hominem,  descendensque 
in  aquas,  orabat,  una  autem  etiam  aacerdos  descendit  eumque  baptizayit. 
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Christ,  who  laid  aside  his  glory,  and  made  himself 
•of  no  reputation  for  them ;    and  that  Adam  had  for- 
feited ail,    and  Christians  ought  to  profess  to   be  re- 
stored to  the  enjoyment  of  all  only  by  Jesus  Christ. 
That  most  learned  and  accurate  historian,  James  Bas« 
nage,  than  whom  no  man  understood  church  history 
better,  says,  When  artists  threw  garments  over  pictures 
of  the  baptized,  they  consulted  the  taste  of  spectators 
more  than  the  truth  of  the  fact  (5).     At  the  same  time 
he  observes,  that,  after  all,  it  is  highly  probable,  the  ut- 
most decency  was  preserved,  that  though  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  were  uncovered,  yet  something  was  wrapped 
round  the  middle  :  and  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  wo- 
men were  baptized  in  a  baptistery  apart  from  that  of  the 
men,  and  that  deaconesses  waited  on  all  the  sex  during 
the  whole  ceremony. 

It  is  further  remarkable,  that  this  representation  at 
Ravenna  is  not  singular  ;  for  most  artibts  of  those  an- 
dent  times  described  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  same 
manner.  I'hc  doors  of  the  very  ancient  church  ot  St. 
Paul  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  are  plated  with  brass  ;  the 
whole  is  divided  into  six  perpendicular  segments  (O)* 
Each  segment  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  and  each  part 
contains  one  or  more  figures  relating  to  the  history  of 
Jesus.  It  was  formerly  a  most  elegant  exhibition,  for 
the  artist  had  let  into  the  brass  with  the  graver  fine 
threads  and  filameiirs  of  silver.  In  the  second  square  of 
the  .first  segment  on  the  left  hand  is  the  representation 
of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  John  is  on  the  bank  with  his 
nght  band  on  the  shoulder  of  Jesus,  who  stands  naked  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  his  clothes  lying  by,  while  two 
angels  wait  with  napkins  to  wipe  him  dry.  The  word 
baptism  is  on  the  upper  part  (7).  Much  in  the  same 
manner  he  is  described  in  the  Greek  church.  The 
£reeks  have  a  custom  of  exorcising  and  blessing  water 
on  the  Epiphany,  on  which  day  they  celebrate  a  festival 
in  commemoraiion  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  In  this 
ttcemony  they  divide  the  water  witli  a  cross,  on  which 

(5)  Jacob!  Basnafi^i  Thesaurua  Momtment  -  •  in  CanUii  Lcctionet.  Tom^  u 
'9r^a»,  Cap  v.   De  Immertione  et  Jumna  Baptitmi.  S.  14. 

(6)  Ciampini  Vtt.  Munitn,  Tom.  i.  Cap,  iv,    JDe  vahu  aneit  eccl,  d^  S» 

(J)  Ad  Chriatl^^a  ipiitti  ffstiflKoU  caauBtur,  cum  infcriptiOQC.— 
UHTICIiC. 
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the  baptism  of  Jesus  naked,  by  the  hand  of  John  attend- 
ed by  angels  as  befoic,  is  engraven  (s).  On  the  top 
are  the  Greek  wordb  for — He  conieth  unto  John.  The 
mihsals  for  the  same  day  are  illuminated  with  figures 
very  much  like  these.  In  all,  Jesus  is  naked,  but  so 
represented  as  to  appear  perfectly  delicate  and  chaste  to 
the  spectator.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  picture  of 
the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine,  which  is  preserved  in  a 
church  at  Milan  (9).  Augustine,  Deodatus,  and  Alyp- 
ius  are  all  three  naked  in  the  water.  One  ancient  mon- 
ument represents  candidates  in  a  sort  of  drawers,  like 
the  highland  fillibeg  ;  and  this  most  likely  was  taken 
from  the  subligaculum  of  champions  in  the  Grecian  games, 
for  the  Fathers  often  allude  to  these  games,  when  they 
speak  of  baptism. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF   THE   BAPTISTERIES  OF  VENICE,    FLORENCE^    NOYARl, 

AND   MILAN. 

BAPTISTERIES,  properly  so  called,  were  alike  in 
all  places ;  they  were  baths  in  the  ground  for  the  use  of 
men  and  women :  but  they  diifer  very  much  in  thdr 
coverings,  which  were  more  or  less  spacious,  more  or 
less  elegant,  and  ornamented  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  Each  of  the 
four  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  hath  some 
peculiarity  worth  examining. 

That  at  Venice  is  renraikable  for  a  curious  piece  of 
mosaick  representing  the  baptism  ot  Christ.  The  first 
object  that  strikes  the  eye  of  a  person  walking  in  the 
noble  square  of  St.  Mark,  is  the  patriarchal  church  of 
St.  Mark,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  expensive  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  those  dutiful  daughters,  who  contiime 
to  acknowledge  their  decrepid  parent,  John  the  Baptist* 
Adjoining  this  superb  palace  is  an  aiicient  baptistery, 
which  is  adorned  with  many  figures  of  mosaick  work 
of  great  antiquity  and  beauty  ()).  Antiquaries,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  symbols,  pronounce  it  the 

(%)  Paciaudi  Antiq.    Chritt.  ii.  6. 

(9)  Josephi    Vicecomitis   Obterv,     £celei,    Tom,  i.  Lib,  iv.  Cap.  lOu 
Ifwiot  ad  bapiitmum  accettittc. 
(1)  Paciaud.    AnUq*  Christian,  Dia.  U,  Cap.  4. 
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Work  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  though  the  Vene- 
tian historians  say  it  was  repaired,  and  in  some  parts 
embellished  by  the  magnificent  Andrew  Dandalo  in  the 
fourteenth  century.     Turning  from  every  other  orna- 
ment to  that  compartment,  which  represents  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus,  the  eye  will  be  at  once  feasted  with  the 
beauty,  and  fatigued  with  the  inaccuracy  of  this  precious 
monument  of  antiquity.     In   the  middle  the  river  Jor- 
dan rolls  along,  lashing  the  banks  v  ith  its  waves,  and 
gurgling  as  it  goes.     In  the  river  stands  Jesus  naked, 
the  water  nearly  up  to  his  shoulders  (2).     Oa  tlie  left 
hand   bank  stands  John  the  Baptist,  a  tail  thin  man,  ins 
hair  dishevelled,  his  beard  not  long  but  rough,  habited 
in  a  short  shaggy   skin,   over  which  a  light  cloak   is 
thrown,  the  whole  covering  him  only  to  the  elbows  and  the 
knees.     He   is  leaning  toward  the  river,  his  left  hand 
is  just  seen  behind,  spread  open  and  lifted  up,  and  iiis 
right  hand  is  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  as  if  pressing  him 
gently  down  into   the  water,   while  Jesus  seems  to  be 
yielding  to  the  water  under  the  hand  of  John  (3).     Be- 
hind John  more  to  the  left  lies  a  double  axe  at  ihe  foot 
of  a  tree,  an  allusion  probably  to  his  own  words,  the 
nxe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees.     On  the  right  hand 
ade  of  the  piece,  on    the     banks    of    Jordan,     over 
J^inst  John,  are  three  angels  with  wings  to  their  should- 
ers, and  garments  down  to  their  feet,   bow  in;i^  with  all 
submission  to  Jesus  Christ.     These  were  introduced  '\o 
doubt  by  the  Calholick  artists  for  a  declaration  of  their 
own  faith,  and  a  reproof  to  the  Arians,  and  they  serve  in 
part  to  determine  the  date  of  the  piece       In  tlie   Ari.iri 
baptistery  at  Ravenna,  Moses  occupies  the  place  v\'hich 
is  assigned  to  aiigels  in  this,  and  John  holds  a  pastoral 
staff  instead  of  a  cross  as  in  the  othcf  (*).     Above,  'he 
heavens  o[)en,  a  star  sparkles,  and  the  dove  descends  (i). 
In  the  river  the  fish  arc  seen  sporting,  and  the  river  g  >d 
ma  human  form  is  regaling  himself  like  a  joyous  youth  in 
abath.     By  the^e  emblems  the  artist  intended  to  express 
that  the  whole  world,  rivers,  and  animals,  and  all  nature, 

(3)  Christum  Dominuni  cemis,  qui  fluvio  merfifitur 

(3)  Dexteram  manum  capiti  J  su  imponi',  qiuxl  cum  sMemm  preca- 
tione  a  ministro  baptismatis  semper  factum  ab  ultima  usque  ai^^i^uitate 
eooperimus 

(4)  Hicron.  Rubei.  MUt.  Haven.  (5)  Juveoci  Cwmuna. 
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rejoiced  at  the  advent  of  Jesus.  At  the  top  of  the  piece 
in  the  left  hand  corner  are  these  words,  the  baptism 
OP  Christ. 

The  taste  for  adorning  baptisteries  seems  to  have 
originated,  where  all  works  ot  refinement  have  always 
originated,  in  the  fancies  of  the  ladies.  John  in  the 
most  ancient  representations  appears  a  rueful  figure, 
having  nothing  but  the  shaggy  skin  of  a  beast,  or  un« 
wrought  camel's  hair  thrown  loosely  over  his  shouldera, 
and  carelessly  crossing  his  middle  :  but  uhen  the 
Greeks  associated  him  with  Jesus  and  Mary,  which 
they  did  very  early  in  triptychs,  the  ladies  took  their 
needles,  and  habited  John  like  a  gentleman,  in  company 
with  Jesus  and  Mary,  embroidereo  on  the  caps  and 
gowns  of  those  who  oHiciated.  John  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  had  a  head  dress  of  this  kind.  His  pre- 
decessors had  always  worn  plain  uhite,  but  he  chose  to 
ornament  his  with  the  iniages  of  Jesus,  the  virgu)  modi- 
er,  and  John  the  Baptist,  in  ^old.  There  is  now  among 
other  collections  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome  an  old  stole,  or  long  vest  of  the  most  exquiute 
needle- work  of  various  colours,  mixed  with  gold  thread. 
It  is  embroidered  all  over  with  images  of  saints  :  but  in 
the  upper  part,  near  the  neck,  are  three  small  radiated 
circles.  Jesus  in  the  middle,  Mary  in  the  right,  and 
John  in  the  left.  The  traiisition  from  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitant  to  the  furniture  of  his  habitation  is  naturaL 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  to  cover  the  tables 
in  the  rooms  adjoining  to  the  baptistery.  When  they 
were  in  use  cleanliness  required  it ;  and  at  other  timeSy 
to  take  off  the  air  of  a  mere  warehouse  of  good$,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  iurnish  the  tables.  First  came 
frontals  that  hung  down  before  :  then  dorsals  or  back 
pieces  :  side  pieces  followed  of  course.  The  ladies  by 
the  dexterity  of  their  all-creating  fingers  embroidered 
these,  and  in  squares  and  corresponding  compartments 
placed  the  saints  as  their  fancies  directed  :  but  w  hoev* 
er,  or  whatever  they  were,  John  the  Baptist^  was  always 
one.  Several  of  these  old  cloths  are  yet  to  be  seen  at 
Milan,  Venice,  and  many  other  cities.  When  these  ta- 
bles began  to  be  used  to  set  images  on,  it  became  ne- 
cessary' to  carry  the  back  cloth  up  higher  against  the 
wall,  and  tho  want  of  a  finish  at  the  top,  probably  sug- 
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igested  the  idea  of  the  canopy.  From  needle-work, 
which  is  pretty,  to  embossed-work  and  solid  plate, 
which  is  magnificent,  atid  displays  substantial  and  exu- 
berant wealth,  the  way  is  natural :  it  actually  took  place, 
and  the  most  elegant  and  costly  of  this  kind  of  modem 
church  ornaments  is  in  the  baptistery  at  Florence.  On 
certain  days  of  the  year  the  Cathoiiclfs,  to  excite  people 
to  imitate  the  virtues  of  their  pi  edecessors,  set  out  the 
relicks  of  the  saints.  Every  thing  that  can  delight  the 
senses  is  produced  on  these  occasions.  Pictures,  jew- 
els, musick,  vocal  and  instrumentali  illuminations,  in- 
oense,  the  first  performers  in  the  finest  habits  conspire  to 
communicate  festivity,  and  to  aggrandize  the  festival. 
The  chief  object  in  this  noble  city  is  what  the  Floren- 
tines call  the  silver  Dessale  of  a  temporary  altar  in  the 
baptistery.  This  is  an  octagon  building,  now  called 
the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist.  It  stands  opposite  the 
cathedral.  It  has  three  brass  gates,  which  were  for- 
merly gilt,  and  on  which  several  scripture-histories  were 
represented.  The  figures  in  basso-relievo  so  struck 
the  famous  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  exclaimed  in  an 
extasy,  These  are  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  paradise. 
The  baptism  of  Jesus  is  represented  in  marble  over  the 
door.  The  font  is  large,  and  all  the  children  bom  of 
Christian  parents  in  Florence  are  baptized  in  it.  There 
is  a  beautiful  statue  of  John  standing  before  it.  John 
himself  lies  all  over  the  catholick  world.  That  finger 
with  which  he  pointed  to  Christ,  when  he  said,  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  is  here.  His  others  are  at  diflTcrent 
places.  The  knights  of  St.  John  have  his  right  hand, 
with  which  he  baptized  Jesus,  enclosed  in  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  elegant  shrines  :  it  is  made  of  solid 
gold,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  jewels.  A  piece 
6i  the  stone  on  which  Jesus  stood  when  he  was  baptized, 
b  at  Chiusi  in  Sienna  :  and  there  is  another  at  the  La- 
teran  at  Rome.  This  dessale  was  an  ofiering  to  John 
the  Baptist  by  the  company  of  merchants.  It  was  be- 
gun in  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Artists  of  every 
kiad  were  consulted,  no  expense  was  spared,  ahd  sev- 
eral years  were  allowed  to  finish  the  work.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  seventeen  compartments,  and  each  contains  a 
representation  of  some  part  of  the  life  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist :  his  birth,  his  life  in  the  desert,  his  preaching,  his 
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baptizing,  his  addressing  Herod,  his  imprisonment,  hb 
execution,  the  carrying  in  of  his  head  to  Herodias,  Us 
burial  by  his  disciples :  his  whole  history  is  exhibited 
in  this  most  rich  and  exquisite  piece  of  workmansbqi* 
Grand  as  it  is,  most  likely  it  had  its  origin  in  the  harm- 
less napkin,  with  which  some  neat  sister  Phcebe,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  chuich,  covered  xhe  top  ot  the  homely  taUe 
of  the  baptiMtf  ry. 

The  buptisttry  of  Novara  is  mentioned  for  the  sake 
of  a  singular  opinion  of  original  sin,  which  Lorenzo  the 
bishop  stated  in  a  baptisnial  discourse  there.     Lorenzo^ 
or  Laurence  L  was  first  bishop  of  Novara,  and  was  after- 
nvaids  elected  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Milan  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century.     He  died  in  the  reign  of 
Theodorick.       His   homily   on   rei)entance,     preached 
H'hilst  he  was  bishop  of  Novara,  seems  to  have  been  a 
preparation  sermon  for  baptism,  or  a  directory  discourse 
immediately  after  it  (6).      The  baptistery,   a   separate 
building,  near  the  church,  yet  remains.     He  begins,  as 
all  preachers  of  his  sentiments  do,  with  Adam,  whose 
fall  polluted  all  his  descendants.     He  proceeds  to  shew 
how  Jesus  took  away  the  sin  of  the  V)orld  by  being  bap- 
tized in  the  river  Jordan.     He  adds,  that  the  old  testa- 
ment  saints  had   not  the  ordinance  of  personal   water 
baptism  literally  :   but  they  had  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
baptism  spiritually  ;    and  when  David  said,  wash  me^ 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow^  it  was  as  much  as  to 
say.  Lord,  thou  hast  cleansed  me  from  the  sin  of  my 
father  Adam,  by  taking  his  tiesh  on  thyself,  dipping  it 
in  the  font,  and  washing  it  in  the  river.     His  meaning 
is,  that  David  had  two  sorts  of  sin,  original  and  actual, 
that  Jesus  would  take  away,   and  in  effect  had  taken 
away  the  first,  which  he  calls  the  sin  of  the  worlds  by 
washing  human  nature  in  his  baptism,  and  that  actual 
sin  was  taken  away  by  repentance.     His  mysticism,  as 
well  as  his  occasional  mention  of  the  ceremonies  of  bap- 
tism, requires  attention.      He  says  baptism  is  a  sign, 
and  he  asks,  ^^  What  is  there  in  baptism  except  water^ 
chrism,  and  a  white  garment  ?  Christ,  by  being  dipped 
in  Jordan  sanctified  the  waters.       Baptismal  water   is 
water  of  remission.     At  the  font  you  receive  not  a  Jew- 

(6)  S.  LauRDtii  If<nariau,  MpUc*  SomiL  di  Pani$entia. 
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ish  but  an  evangelical  sign.  That  day,  that  hour,  when 
you  come  out  of  the  laver,  you  have  within  yourself  a 
perpetually  running  water,  a  daily  remission.  You 
have  no  need  of  a  teacher,  none  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
priest.  As  soon  as  you  come  up  out  of  the  baptistery, 
you  are  clothed  with  a  white  garment,  and  anointed 
with  mystical  ointment.  Three  times  invocation  is 
made  over  you,   the  trine  virtue  comes  upon  you,  and 

your  new  vessel  is  filled  with  this  new  doctrine John 

saith,  I  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he 
that  Cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  fire.     Alter  baptism,  do  not  inquire  for 
]ohn,  or  Jordan,  but  be  the  Baptist  to  thyself.      Art 
thou  defiled  after  baptism,  is  thy  heart  vitiated,  thy  mind 
contaminated  ?  Dip  thyself  in  the  waters  of  repentance, 
,    wash  thyself  in  abundance  of  tears  :  let  the  fountain  of 
i    compunction  difiuse  itself  through  every  pore,  let  it  be 
k  a  living  water  overflowing  every  fibre/'     All  this  is 
P  my  spiritual ;  however,  the  meaning  is  clear.     Repent, 
ance  and  a  teacher  are  necessary  before  baptism,  and 
baptism   is  not  to  be  repeated,    because,  although  a 
christian   may   sin  after  baptism,  yet  as  he  continues 
to  repent,   anabaptism   is   unnecessary.     Probably  the 
good  bishop  meant  this  homily  as  a  preservative  from 
Novatianism,  Donatism,  Arianism,  and  so  on.     More* 
over,  the  homily  shews  a  principle  received  by  many 
Christians,  which  accounts  for  the  conduct  of  such  as 
do  not  baptize  infants,  although  they  do  believe  original 
sio.    They  think  Adam's  sin  charged  on  all  his  poster- 
ity was  that,  which  John  the  Baptist  called  tlie  sin  of  the 
Vforld^  and  which  he  said  Jesus  took  away,   so  that 
neither  bfants  nor  adults  are  accountable  for  Adam's 
transgression  ;  of  course,  baptism  is  unnecessary  before 
the  commission  of  actual  sin.     The  trine  invocation, 
and  the  trine  virtue,  mean  trine  immersion,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  one  invocation,  the  name  of  the  Son  a  sec- 
ond, the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a  third. 

Milan  is  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  describing  Ital- 
ian minor-baptism  in  the  twelfth  century.  Having 
some  time  ago  attended  a  baptism  at  Rome,  celebrated 
according  to  'the  Roman  ordinal,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper now  to  attend  one  at  Milan,  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  Ambrosian  rituaL    The  history  of  the  liturgy 
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of  St.  Ambrose  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  Protest- 
ants. Briefly  it  is  this  (7).  Not  prayers,  but  hymns 
are  the  first  rudiments  of  a  liturgy.  Such  as  coukl  not 
sing,  said  them,  or  said  the  last  words  by  ways  of  chorus, 
expressive  of  approbation  :  hence  a  high  sound  at  the 
end  of  a  versicle  whence  came  chanting.  As  few  coro- 
parativety  could  get  copies,  or  retain  the  whole  in  thdr 
memories,  order  rendered  a  choir  necessary.  Such  ru- 
diments were  at  Milan  before  the  time  of  Ambrose. 
Ambrose  digested  and  enlarged  the  service,  intermixing 
portions  of  scripture  called  lessons,  and  prayers,  and  a 
sort  of  short  homilies,  arranged  and  suited  to  certain 
days.  This  was  very  different  from  the  liturgies  of  the 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans,  Franks,  Mozarabs,  and 
others.  There  was  however  a  general  likeness.  Rome 
endeavoured  to  impose  her  liturgy  on  all  other  churches, 
and  exacted  a  promise  of  all  her  members  to  assist  the 
design.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  succeeded  among  the 
Franks,  and  they  laid  aside  their  own,  and  received  die 
Roman  ritual :  but  the  Milanese  opposed  the  atteni|it» 
and  continued  to  use  that  of  their  own  archbishop  Am* 
brose.  This  hath  undergone  many  alterations,  and  re» 
ceived  many  additions,  so  that  the  present  office  of  St 
Ambrose  is  neither  that  of  Ambrose,  nor  that  of  the  mid* 
die  ages.  In  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  it  was  improv* 
ed  by  Orrico  Scacabarozio,  an  archpresbyter  of  tlie  ca* 
thedral  church.  In  fourteen  hundred  and  forty,  it  was 
amended  by  archbishop  Francis  Pizzolpasso.  In  the 
same  year  cardinal  Branda  de  Castellio  endeavoured  to 
get  the  Ambrosian  office  abolished  at  Milan  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  :  but  the  Milaiie.-:e  resisted,  and  the  affiur 
was  dropped.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  five  it  was  revised 
again,  and  accommodated  to  modern  use.  The  ordinals, 
which  regulate  the  ceremonial  of  the  liturgy,  like  those 
of  Rome,  keep  continually  veering  about,  retaining  old 
names,  and  accommodating  them  to  new  persons  and 
things.  Thus  the  ancient  deacons  and  deaconesses  of 
Milan  come  gradually  down  to  the  modern  veghnes  or 
vecchioni  and  iseglonisste  of  the  cathedral,  that  is,  to  ten 
old  men  and  as  many  old  women  of  two  orders,  one  of 
which  wash  the  floor,  and  dust  the  house,  and  keep  the 

(7)  Murat,  Antlq.  Itai.   torn,  iv.  Diss.lvii.     De  JUtUrns   Jmbroiian^ 
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furniture  clean ;  and  the  other  perform  some  slight  part 
of  the  ceremonial  on  certain  days :  both  liave  decent 
habits  and  pensions  (8). 

From  a  variety  ol  original  manuscripts  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  preserved  in  the  Ambrosiin  archives,  re- 
fiarred  to  by  many  writers,  and  published  by  the  incom- 
able  Muratori,  it  appears,  that  iu  the  twelfth  century 
to  go  no  lowei)  the  order  of  baptism  stood  thus  (9). 
u  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  the  reading  of  the 

£>spel  for  the  day,  the  deacon  gave  notice,  that  such  as 
ought  proper  might  give  in  their  names  for  baptism  (l). 
The  Saturday  following,  after  mass,  the  doors  were  shut, 
and  the  children  to  be  baptized  arranged  them^lves 
without,  the  boys  at  one  door,  the  girls  at  another.     One 
deacon,  and  two  sub-deacons  went  to  the  door,  where 
the  boys  stood.     The  deacon  remained  witliin  ;  the  sub- 
deacons  went  out,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  thresh- 
old,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded  thus.     Deacon  :  What 
do  they  require  ?  Sub-deacon :  Faith.     D.  Do  they  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works?   S.    They  do  re- 
nouDce  them.     D.  Observe  well  what  you  say,  that  you 
may  never  depart  from  it.     S.  We  will  be  mindful  of  it. 
Then  they  went  to  the  door,  where  the  girls  stood,  and 
itpeated  the  same  ceremony  :  after  which,  all,   boys 
aiid  girls,  entered  the  church,  went  to  the  place  where 
chrism  was   kept,  and   were   exorcised,   crossed,   and 
^nted,  and  so  on.     While  prayers  were  saying,  and 
lessons  reading,  the  acolothysts  informed  the  little  flock 
when  to  lift  up,  or  bow  their  heads,  when  to  kneel,  and 
what  to  do.     The  next  day,  Sunday,  they  went  again, 
and  so  on  every  Saturday  all  Lent,  and  some  Sundays. 
There  was  a  service  for  each  day,  and  the  whole  was 
called   the  scrutiny.     The  two  most  remarkable   ser- 
vices were,  the  delivery  of  the  creed,  and  the  catechiz- 
ing. 

The  delivery  of  the  creed  was  performed  in  this 
manner.  On  one  of  the  days  of  scrutiny,  after  mass, 
the  bells  were  all  rung,  and  the  doors  all  shut,  the  people 
however  keeping  their  places.     A  deacon  cried  with 

\  loud  voice :  If  any  catechumen  be  present,  let  him 

(8)  dimrat.  torn.  ir.  Difs.  Ivii. 

(9)  Aaiiq.  Pai  toiii'.  it.  Diss  Ivii.  De  Ritibui  Amhronarut  ecelwte. 
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depart.  If  any  pagan  be  here,  let  him  depart,  ff 
any  herctick  \)e  here,  let  him  depart.  If  any  Jew  be 
here,  let  him  depart.  If  any  one  have  no  business  here, 
let  him  depart.  The  catechumens  but  no  others  went 
out.  Then  a  verse  was  sung :  Come,  ye  children^ 
and  I  V)ill  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Then  the 
archbishop  retired  to  change  his  habits,  as  others  of  the 
clergy  did,  and  when  the  latter  were  ready,  they  went 
together  to  the  archbishop,  and  asked  leave  to  admit 
the  children,  which  being  granted,  they  proceeded 
with  great  ceremony  to  the  door,  and  on  opening  it 
said,  Enter,  children,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  At* 
tend  t9  your  father  teaching  you  the  'way  of  ivisdtmu 
Then,  the  children  being  properly  arranj^ed,  the  arch- 
bishop from  his  stall,  said,  Cross  yourselves,  and  hear 
the  creed :  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
so  on,  the  whole  being  chanted,  versicle  by  vcrsicle,  I 
,\j  and  the  acolothysts  frequently  admonishing  the  women    | 

to  cross  the  children,  that  is,  such  of  them  as  could  < 
not  cross  themselves.  Several  services  followed,  and  ; 
the  catechumens  we're  dismissed. 

In  all  processions  during  the  scrutiny,  the  master  of  ; 
the  ceremonies  used  to  carry  in  his  hand  a  hazel  wand, 
or  more  properly,  a  branch  of  hazel  uith  its  leaves; 
and  the  tables,  as  thev  were  called.  These  were  of 
bone  or  ivory,  in  form  of  the  leaves  of  a  mass  book, 
and  like  them  representing  various  actions  of  the  fife 
of  Christ,  which  were  depicted,  and  ex|)lained  by.  sev- 
eral Greek  letters,  labels,  or  u  ords.  These  were  riv- 
en tlie  children  to  kiss,  as  they  went  in  procession 
from  place  to  place,  or  as  they  performed  their  devo- 
tions in  the  church.  This  custom  coniiisued  at  Milan 
till  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty -three.  Before 
the  reformation  it  was  common  in  all  catholitk 
churches  ;  the  ivory  leaf  was  called  the  pax,  and  in 
England  it  was  latterly  given  the  peojjle  to  kiss  at 
the  end  of  the  mass.  The  whole  |)roc ceded  from  the 
primitive  kiss  of  charity,  and  the  comphmcnt  append- 
ing to  it  :  peace  be  nvith  you. 

All  things  having  been  prepared,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  holy  Saturday  the  service  began,  and  proceeded 
M^ith  lessons,   hymns,  psalms,  benedictions,  and  so  on, 

till  the  time  of  baptiziiiQ^mved.     After  the  choir 
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the  psalm ;  Like  a^ihe  hart  doth  pant 
-Amy,  the  v^ell  springs  to  obtain^  and  the  rest,  and  a 
t  collect,  the  archbishop  put  on  his  sacred  vest- 
I89  the  deacons  their  dalmaticks,  the  sub-deacons 
r  surplices,  some  of  the  proper  officers  took  their 
lets  with  incense  burning,  others  wax  torches  and 
fB  lighted,  and  the  procession  set  forward  to  go 
fll  the  cathedral  to  the  baptistery,  where  the  catechu- 
14  were  in  waiting.  First  went  a  sub-deacon  with  a 
iled  bmp,  to  light  up  the  baptistery,  then  followed 
SB  mth  lights,  then  came  the  9hildren  of  the  choir 
i  the  master,  singing,  Up^  Lord^  vihy  sleepest  thou  ? 
so  OQ.  Tte  officiating  clergy  followed,  intermixed 
I  sob-deacons  carrying  lights,  and  incense  :  and  last 
le  the  archbishop.  When  the  procession  arrived  at 
baptismal  church,  as  soon  as  the  archbishop  drew 
r  the  door,  it  halted ;  and,  before  he  entered,  he  put 
his  onuunpnted  habits,  and  put  on  the  baptismal 
lament ;  girded  himself  with  a  towel,  the  knot  being 
lie  left  side  and  hanging  down  like  a  sword ;  fostened 
aandab  behind,  the  ties  being  over  the  heels  like 
tB  (a  memorial  that  former  bishops  had  gone  into  the 
er  to  baptize,  though  his  circumstances  would  not 
mit  him  to  do  so)  ;  and  put  a  mitre  on  his  head  to 
lify  who  was  king  and  pontiff.  Then  the  procession 
forward  again,  the  choir  singing,  and  the  archbishop 
dng  in  hui  new  dress  to  the  t^ptistery.  The  bap- 
|al  church  was  illuminated  with  wax  lights,  and 
r  the  baptistery  hung  twelve  gkiss  lamps  lighted. 
sr  the  benediction  of  the  water,  the  archbishop  plac- 
lumself  at  the  head  of  the  baptistery  without  side^ 
two  cardinals  went  into  the  water.  Three  officers 
1  went  among  the  catechumens,  and  inquired  for 
e  boys,  one  to  be  named  Peter,  another  Paul,  and  a 
1  John.  Having  found  them,  they  were  conducted 
le  cardinals.  The  archbishop  asked  them :  IVhat 
'  desired  ?  They  answered  :  To  be  baptized.  He 
d  again :  Do  you  believe  in  God,  the  Father  /ilmighty^ 
her  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  They  answered  :  Ire  do 
JBf.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  onh  Son,  our  Lord^ 
\  Vfos  born  and  suffered  death  ?  fFe  do  believe.  Do 
beReve  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  cathdici  c/iurch^ 
eommumon  of  saints,  the  Jbrgiveness  (ff^m^  the  resur* 
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reciiott  of  the  bacfyf  and  life  ettrnal  "i  IVc  do  hdmi. 
Then  the  archbishop  said  to  the  cardinals.     Bapiiu 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  andoft/ie  San^  andcf 
the  Holy  Ghost.     One  of  the   cardinals  said,  Petcr^  / 
baptize  thee^   dipping  him   once,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
.Fat/ier[2):  £2m/ dipping  him  a   second  time,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Son :   and  dipping  htm  a  third  time,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen.     Then  the  archbishop 
knelt  down ;  the  cardinals  delivered  tlie  three  boys  !• 
their  parents,  and  they  gave  them  to  officers,  who  coo* 
ducted  them  to  the  archbishop,  who  rose  from  kneeling, 
and  anointed  their  foreheads  with  crism  in  the  form  oft 
cross.     Two  officers  then  stood  prepared,  one  with  • 
vase  of  water,  the  other  with  a  napkin,  and  the  Bfde^ 
bishop  washed  the  feet  of  the  three  boys,  and  wiped 
them,  and  kissed  them,  and  put  a  chrismal  cap  on  ifae 
liead  of  each.     Instandy,  all  the  bells  set  a  ringing,  sad 
the  company  divided  ;  the  cardinals  proceeding  to  bap» 
tize,  and  the  archbishop  mounting  his  horse,  and  goiflf 
to  the  church  of  St.    Ambrose  to  celebrate  mass  kk 
honour  of  him  ;  for  it  happened,  that  Ambrose  died  OBS 
holy  Saturday,  and  the  two  services  clashing,  the  «di» 
bishop  could  not  go  into  the  water  to  baptize,  as  formor 
archbishops  had  done.     After  the  mass  of  St.  Ambroae 
was  over,  the  archbishop  went  back  to  the  baptislrrjr, 
where  the  cardinals  having  done  baptizing,  and  having 
washed  themselves  in  a  warm  bath  prepared  for  them  at 
coming  out  of  the  water,    waited  to  proceed  tp  the 
remainder  of  the  service,  which  consisted  of  lessoraii 
hymns,  prayers,  and  so  on.     After  all,  six  of  the  offi- 
cials dined  with  the  archbishop.     It  was  a  perquisite  to 
one  who  carried  the  golden  cross  in  the  procession  :  to 
the  two,  who  handed  water  and  a  napkin  to  the  prelate 
to  wipe  the  feet  of  the  boys  :  and  to  the  three  who  con- 
ducted Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  to  the  cardinals.     Thus 
after  a  scrutiny,  by  trine  immersion,  was  baptism  admin- 
istered, by  the  Catholicks  in  Italy,  in  the  twelfth  centu* 
ly.     So  very  difficult  was  it  to  accommodate  an  insti* 
tution  for  men  to  the  practice  of  babes,  that  the  latter 
stole  in  by  slow  and  wary  steps,  first  a  few,  then  a  finr 

(3^  Et  statiiQ  arcliiepiscopiis  subjunj^t  dicens :  Baptieate  eoa  —  £t  «tatini 

kiptisant,  dicendo  nomina  eorum  :  baptito  te,  prima  tnertio  ;    in  nomine 

:  mcmmAi  flMTfio  I  ei  fiiU :  fcma  wnenh  %  et  ipirituf  eaoctwi.  Ames. 
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nOKf  and  so  on,  till  they  became  the  majority,  and 
rated  the  old  possessors ;  for  it  is  evident  that  both  the 
)nliiials,  the  Anibrosian  and  the  jRomao,  were  compos- 
•d  tor  minors  and  not  for  bribes. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF   PICTURES  OF   BAPTISM. 

WALAFRID  STRABO,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  supposed,  that  mafiy  had 
been  formerly  baptized  by  pouring,  and  that  therefore 
baptism  might  then  be  so  administered  ( I ).  He  col* 
ie^ed  thb  not  from  the  practice  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  which  was  that  of  dipping,  but  from  a  book 
called  the  Acts  of  St.  Laurence,  in  which  it  was  said 
Aiat  Laurence  had  baptized  two  persons,  Romanus  and 
Lucillus,  by  pouring.  Hence,  being  a  just  reasoner^ 
he  inferred,  that  not  only  many  had  been  so  baptized, 
but  that  any  Jfody  might  be  so  baptized  in  future  in  case 
of  necessity,  as  when  the  size  of  a  man  was  so  great  as 
Bo  render  a  baptistery  inconvenient,  pouring  might  sup- 
ply the  place  of  dipping,  and  yet  the  picture  did  not 
shew  two  men  in  any  case  of  necessity.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  adds  he,  that  in  the  first  ages  baptism  was 
idministered  only  to  persons  of  mature  age,  who  were 
eapable  of  understanding  the  benefit  of  baptism,  the 
articles  of  faith,  the  baptismal  confession,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  such  as  were  born  again.  He  goes  on  to 
remark,  that  since  original  sin  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Augustine,  people  had  believed  infants  dying 
unbeptized  would  be  eternally  lost;  and  therefore  to 
prevent  such  a  misfortune,  the  priests  had  baptized 
Aem,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  hereticks,  enemies  to 
(he  grace  of  God,  who  con: ended,  that  children  ought 
not  to  be  baptized,  because  they  had  not  sinned.  The 
litter  remarks  are  true  :  but  the  former  about  St.  Lau- 
lenoe  are  not  so.  Fattier  Mabillon,  and  James  Bas- 
nage,  have  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light,  and  the 
fiict  is  this  (2).     In  the  church  of  St.  Laurence  at  Rome 

(1)  De  RebuM  GettU.  Cap.  xzvi. 

(2)  Joan  Mabillon  Iter  Ital Jac,  Basnapi  Prafat  in  lection.  Canjsii. 

€•!>.▼.  De  Imnuraione  Super  Romanum  cllundebur  ac|u«m  Laiirentius, 
Notiidum  morem  Gi^cju-um  quk  prxUr  trinam  ioamenioucm  i^uam  c*- 
Vitibus  baptiMtorum  auperfuiidHnilL 
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part  of  the  life  of  the  saint  is  depicted.  Romanus  is 
represented  naked,  as  having  been  just  immersed. 
Laurence  is  pouring  water  out  of  a  vessel  upon  him, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  who  beside 
trine  immersion  poured  water  upon  the  heads  of  the 
baptized.  The  picture  is  taken  from  the  book  of  the 
acts  of  St.  Laurence.  The  book  is  either  wholly  spu- 
rious, or  extremely  corrupted.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
Laurence,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  should  practise  a  custcnn 
of  the  Greeks  :  or  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  al- 
ways exceedingly  attached  to  immersion,  did  practise 
superfusion  in  the  time  of  Laurence  :  and  if  the  whole 
account  of  Laurence  were  true,  (and  it  is  not  supported 
by  any  ancient  testimony)  such  a  baptism  was  contrarr 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  church,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  prove  that  the  fathers  departed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  immersion.  These  are  the  reflections  of  the 
learned  and  faithful  Basnage  (3). 

There  is  an  article  in  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Italy,  which  may  not  improperly  be  inserted 
here,  because  it  proves  at  once  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
founders  of  Catholick  churches,  and  accounts  for  one 
grand  source  of  error,  the  works  of  artists,  in  a  very* 
just  and  infi:enious   manner. 

All  Italian  ecclesiastical  historians  inform  their  read- 
ers that  during  the  first  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  bishops  of  Ravenna  were  elect- 
ed in  the  following  manner.  On  the  demise  of  any 
one,  the  clergy  and  people  assembled,  and  prayed  God 
to  shew  whom  he  would  have  them  choose  for  a  suc- 
cessor. In  answer  to  this  prayer,  the  Holy  Ghost  IQ 
form  of  a  dove  descended,  and  distinguished  the  man, 
who  was  immediately  after  duly  elected,  and  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  his  office.  The  window  at  which 
the  sacred  dove  entered  is  yet  shewn.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  on  the  demise  of  Agapetus  IL 
the  clergy  and  the  people  assembled  as  usual  to  elect 
an  archbishop  (4).  Opposite  the  church  lived  a  poac 
wool-comber,  aamed  Severus.  The  procession  awoke 
his  curiosity,  ^e  took  his  hands  out  of  the  suds,  left  off 
washing  his  wool,  and  throwing  his  old  cloak  over  his 

(3)  Nescio  tamen  ed  fidei  habenda  vel  Inuinnibusi  vel  etiam  actis  Liu* 
rentii,  &c. 

(4)  UghdU  Itai.  Sac.  Tom.  w 
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shoulders,  out  he  ran  to  see  the  miracle  of  the  dove. 
His  B  ife,  Viiicentia,  ran  after  him,  and  overtook  him. 
She  reproved  him  for  his  vain  curiosity,  and  told  him 
he  would  be  much  more  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  if  he 
would  return  to  his  work,  and  earn  something  for  the 
support  of  his  poor  family.     Scverua  was   not  a  gen- 
uine son  of  Adam,  he  would  not  listen  to  his  £ve :  he 
would  go,  that  he  would.     Go  along  then,  exclaimed 
she,  perhaps  you  will  be  chosen  archbishop  of  Ravenna. 
When  he  got  into  the  church,  the  grandeur  of  the  place 
and  the  dresses  of  the  company  set  him  a  looking  on 
his  own  vile  cloak  and  the  rest  of  his  tatters,  and  he 
aept  into  a  blind  corner.     The  priests  said  mass,  and 
implored  the  divine  token,   and  the  eyes  of  all  were 
fixed  on  the  window  in  the  roof.     At  length  the  holy 
dove  appeared,  sitting  on  the  cell,  and  surveying  the 
nst  assembly   below.     A  while  the  people  prayed,  and 
the  dove  sat  still  :  but  at  length,  taking  wing,  down  he 
flew  to  the  comer  where  Severus  lurked,  and  fl)  ing  round 
and  round  him,  seemed  as  if  he  would  (leck  his  ears« 
The  man  was  frighted,  and   would   have  driven   him 
z\\zy  I  but  the  dove  returned  to  the  charge,  and  kept 
hovering  round  him.     The  priests  and  the  people  ad- 
vised him  not  to  resist,  but  to  be  still  and  see  what  the 
dove  meant  to  do.     In  brief,  he  alighted,  and  perched 
awhile  on  his  ear,  and  then  flew  a\\a\  through  the  win- 
dow to  heaven.      Tlie  assembly   was  ustoiiished  :  but 
believing   God  the  Holy  Spirit  had  nomiuaicd  the  wool- 
comber  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  they  clccred  him,  took 
off  his  rags,  clothed  him  in  prelatical  robes,  conducted 
him  to  tlie  archiepiscopal  throne,  and  hailed  him  Lord 
Anhbishop  of  Ravenna.     When   he  ascended  the  ros- 
trum to  address   the  people,  all  perceived  he  had  been 
divinely  elected,  for  his  fluent  eloquence  convinced  them 
that  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.     His  future  life 
^vas  exemplary,  and  alter  his  death  miracles  wrought 
at  his  tomb  were  numerous ;  a  church  was  erected  over 
^  grave,  and  he  is  worshipped  as  a  saint  to  this  day. 
Among  other  endowments,  he  had  the  gift  pf  prophecy, 
and  he  foretold  the  people  of  Ravenna,  thaSMn  the  future 
elections  they  need  not  wait  for  the  dove,  for  he  would 
appear  no  more.     A  prophecy  amply  fulfilled  ;  for  the 
while  pigeon  hath  not  been  seen  at  Rivcniu  at  the  elec* 
tion  of  any  archbishop  from  that  day  to  this. 
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The  reflections  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Muratori 
on  the  descent  of  the  dove,  are  both  ingenious  and  just* 
He  says  :  'Mt  is  generally  believed  at  Ravenna  that  te 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove  indicated  to  the  dergf 
and  people  whom  they  should  elect  for  their  first  twelve 
bishops  (5).     I  am  not  inclined  to  deprive  them  of  this 
persuasion.      However,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  thit 
the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion  was  owing  to  some 
ancient  picture  misunderstood.      As  the  election  of 
bishops  was  formerly  made  by  the  clergy  and  peopki 
and  as  it  was  supposed,  very  truly,   that  the  sead 
working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  influenced  the  minds  of  ds 
electors,  particularly  when  the  persons  elected  were 
men  of  eminent  piety,  so  painters,  to  display  this  invBiF 
ble  work  by  a  visible  sign,  painted,  to  represent  the  hdtw 
Spirit,  a  dove  over  the  heads  of  the  bishops  so  electecL 
It  might  happen  that  the  ignorant  vulgarity  of  after  ages 
might  take  the  emblem  for  a  history  of  a  fact.     In  ^kit 
manner,  when  they  see  the  pictures  of  martjo-s  who  Imd 
been  beheaded,   standing  and  holding  their  heads  in 
their  hands,  they  instandy  imagine  a  prodigy,  and  sup- 
pose they  survived  their  martyrdom,  when  the  painter 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  such  martyrs  suffered  death 
by  being  beheaded  far  their  profession  oi  Christianity* 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  errors,  which  originated  n 
the  licentiousness  of  artists.     Let  the  people  of  Ravenm 
contend  as  earnestly  as  they  please  for  their  tradition : 
and  let  me  also  be  allowed  in  this  place  to  express  my 
doubts.'' 

A  Protestant  cannot  help  observing,  that  either  this 
tale  is  an  absolute  forgery,  or  a  misrepresented  fact ; 
and  in  both  cases  it  is  a  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  Catholicks  at  Ravenna.  If  it  be  a  foi^ery,  the 
forgers  were  sharpers,  and  the  people  were  dupes  to 
their  own  enthusiasm.  If  it  be  a  fact  misrepresented, 
wlien  the  misrepresentation  is  laid  aside,  the  fact  in  the 
case  of  Severus  was  this.  When  the  chief  of  the  dtj 
was  Pagan,  one  congregation  of  Christians  at  Ravenna 
first  imagined  themselves  inspired  to  choose  a  wool- 
comber  for  tlieir  teacher,  and  then  of  course  he  and 
they  supposed  him  inspired  to  guide  them,  afid  to  de« 
spise,  discountenance  and  oppress  others,  who  were 

(5)  i?er.  /fa/.  Ser^.  Ttn^  pat*  ii,  frrfiti,  m  SficUeg.    MattmmU  hut. 
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flot  ifupired.  Nothing  b  more  likely  to  be  true  tfaaa 
dus;  for  n  tlm  inspiratbn  is  the  very  essence  of  Popery^ 
80  in  all  countries  it  hath  erected  its  throne  among  the 
least  rational  of  the  human  species.  Muratori  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  sense  disliked  the  representation,  but  as 
A  Catholick,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  the  fact :  for  all 
aach  men  as  he  thoroughly  understand,  that  if  once  ex- 
traofdinary  influence  were  disowned,  reason  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  o£Sce  of  faith,  and  the  whole  system  would 
Ul  into  one  general  ruin.  How  much  dorieamed  men 
deserve  pity  when  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  make 
flense  of  vulgar  errors,  and  to  expound  for  theology  the 
dceams  of  the  dregs  of  the  people  ! 

By  a  very  natural  train  of  metamorphoses,  after  sim* 
jit  fiKrts  come  emblems  to  represent  them  by  artis^ 
dMi  these  emblems  become  patterns  of  actions,  and  in 
Ac  end  the  &ct  is  lost,  and  the  shadow  of  a  shade  sup. 
ffies  its  place.     The  illustrious  antiquary  Bishop  An* 
dnew  ab  Aquino  observed  some  singular  representations 
of  baptism  on  a  tomb  at  Chiaia,  a  villa  near  Naples, 
.  belonging  to  his  relation,  Prince  Caramanici  (6).     He 
ordered  drafts  to  be  taken  of  two,  and  sent  them  to 
Bome  to  the  celebrated  Ciampini,  who  shewed  them  to 
Fabietti  and  MabiUon.      The  tlu-ee  connoisseurs  sup- 
posed them  representations  of  baptism  by  immersion 
and  superfusion,  or  pouring  water  all  over,  adminbtered 
by  a  layman*     In  one  there  are  eleven  human  figures, 
some  appear  to  be  intended  for  Romans  because  they 
tre  clean  shaven,  others  Greeks  or  Lombards  because 
they  have  long  beards.     In  the  middle  stands  a  large 
lalmm,  and  in  it  a  prince  and  princess  are  kneeling, 
both  naked  except  the  coronets  on  their  heads.     The 
water  is  supposed  to  rise  above  the  waist,  while  a  Ro*- 
Hum  in  a  lay  habit  is  standing  and  pouring  water  plenti- 
fiilljr  out  of  a   pitcher  upon  the  head  of  the  prince, 
who  lifts  up  his  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and  who  by  hb 
beard  should  be  either  a  Greek  or  a  Lombard.     In  the 
other  there  is  the  same  number  of  persons.     A  laver  of 
another  form  stands  by.      Four  are  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  three  clothed,  and  praying  ;   the  fourdi  naked 
except  a  loose  covering  round  die  middle  ;  one  pouring 
water  on  the  head  of  the  naked  person  out  of  a  pitcher, 

(6)  loan.  BCabilloD.   Itw  ItaUtmn  Jm.  leSS. 
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and  the  rest  waiting  with  habits  to  put  upon  the  newly 
baptized,  ^  hen  the  ceremony  is  over.  Father  Mabilkm 
observes  that  these  resemble  that  of  the  baptism  of  Ro- 
manus  by  St.  Laurence  at  Rome,  and  that  they  are  in- 
tended either  to  exhibit  a  Greek  baptism,  where  beside 
trine  immersion  superfusion  is  practised,  or  a  baptism 
where  the  laver  was  too  small,  and  where  the  body  wai 
immersed  in  the  laver,  and  the  head  was  immersed  bj 
superfusion.  When  Strabo  reasoned  from  such  a  pic- 
ture for  the4alidity  of  baptizing  by  pouring,  he  resem- 
bled the  reasoners  at  Ravenna  about  their  dove.  In  the 
opinion  of  three  of  the  most  learned  antiquaries  that 
ever  lived,  who  saw  and  examined  what  Strabo  never 
did  see,  both  the  church  of  St.  Laurence  and  the 
drafts  of  the  sepulchre  near  Naples,  and  who  were  not 
only  celebrated  antiquaries,  but  also  thoroughly  ac« 
quainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  who  could  not 
be  under  any  bias  to  mislead,  all  are  representations  of 
baptism  by  immersion,  and  perhaps  of  a  mode  of  im* 
mersing,  which  was  never  practised,  and  was  intended 
by  the  artists  only  as  emblematical  of  a  ceremony  m 
which  persons  were  stripped  naked,  and  covered  all 
over  with  water.  The  conjecture  of  Strabo  founded  qd 
an  ill  written  book  doth  not  deserve  a  moment's  attseo- 
tion,  in  opposition  to  the  united  opinion  of  Fabrettiy 
Ciampini,  and  Mabillon. 

Every  thing  had  a  beginning,  and  there  must  have 
been  a  first  artist,  who  introduced  emblems  of  baptism. 
He  thought,  no  doubt,  he  should  give  a  just  notion  d 
immersion,  (for  he  could  mean  no  other,  as  no  other 
was  in  practice)  by  placing  the  lower  part  of  a  person 
in  water,  either  in  a  river  or  a  bath,  and  by  shewing 
another  person  pouring  water  over  the  upper  part  out  of 
the  water  ;  for  what  could  he  mean,  except  that  to  bap- 
tize was  to  wet  all  over,  to  cover  the  whole  man  with 
water  ?  This  rude  emblem  has  been  taken  for  true 
history,  and  baptism  has  been  supposed  to  be  rightly 
administered  by  pouring,  though  they  who  plead  for 
this  never  practise  it,  and  though  there  is  no  proof  that 
any  ancient  church  ever  baptized  in  this  manner,  and 
though  if  it  were  performed  according  to  the  emblem,  a 
person  would  be,  though  in  the  most  unpleasant  way  in 
the  worlds  drenched  in  water.    When  accidents  have 
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put  a  Greek  priest  on  this  expedient,  he  has,  not  im- 
prnperiy,  accounted  it  immersion;  but  such  mrxles  were 
never  allowed  by  law,  and  the  occasional  inventions  of 
individuals  ought  not  to  pass  for  either  the  custom  or 
be  law  of  any  church  (7).  Nor  let  any  one  mistake 
this  emblem  for  a  description  of  the  capitulavium  of 
some  late  Roman  Catholicks.  The  pictures  intended 
ue  of  too  early  date,  and  were  in  being  long  before  this 
ceremony  was  heard  of.  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  in 
Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  (8),  and  H.  Rabanus  Maurus, 
(so  the  manuscripts  write  his  name)  archbishop  of 
Mentz  in  the  eighth  (9),  both  say,  that  on  Palm-Sunday 
the  heads  of  catechumens  were  washed  from  dirt  con- 
tracted in  Lent  prepardtory  to  their  receiving  the  holy 
DDCtion  at  their  Easter- baptism,  and  they  add,  the  com- 
mon people  from  this  circumstance  called  Palm-Sunday 
Capitukivium,  or  Head  Washing  Sunday  :  but  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  artists  could  know  nothing  of  this^ 
and  the  baptism  of  pouring,  a  mere  vulgar  error,  amy 
tank  with  the  white  pigeon  of  Ravenna.  This  error, 
ixywever,  hath  been  taken  for  true  history  by  adminis* 
tators  of  baptism  both  before  and  since  the  reformation ; 
and  baptism  hath  been  administered  both  by  Catholicks 
and  Protestants  in  this  manner,  with  this  diiference, 
Catholicks  did  it  only  in  cases  of  necessity  when  some 
impediment  lay  in  the  way  of  dipping,  but  Protestants 
by  choice,  under  pretence  of  the  sufficiency  of  it. 

There  are  many  representations  of  baptism  in  old 
church  windows,  and  all  in  favour  of  immersion.  la 
Canterbury  cathedral,  the  union  of  baptism  and  Noah's 
Bood  ;  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  and  the  passage  of  the 
bnielites  through  the  red  sea  ;  the  clesiTibing  of  a  leper, 
the  dipping  of  Naaman,  apostolical  baptism,  the  poni  of 
Bethesda,  and  Peter's  sheet,  all  explaint-d  of  ordinary 
baptism  by  ancient  monkish  verses,  dearly  speak  the 
sense  of  the  designers. 

(7)  Goar.  Eucholog.  Luiet.  Parit.  1647.  p.  365.    In  bafititnuUit  oficiuvi 
•■«.  24. 

(8)  De  EccUi.  OJiz'i:    I/ih.  i  Cap.  27.    De  die  p>t'numtm, 
(^  Dc  Inttitut.  Citric,    JLil».  U.  Cap.  35.    fh  dig  palmar. 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 

OF   B.IPTISMAL    FONTS. 

FONS  is  a  fount,  or  spring,  and  by  a  very  natui 
transition,  it  is  frequently  put  for  the  stream,  and^^i 
for  streams,  rills,  rivulets,  brooks,  running  watei 
Buildings  erected  near  such  places  took  their  nam 
from  them,  as  persons  did  from  the  names  of  the  buil 
ings.  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  twelfth  cc 
tur)%  founded  a  monastery  near  Rippon  in  Yorkshire,  a 
named  it  fonteSy  or  monasteriiim  dejontibus  :  and  in  t 
thirteenth  century  the  abbot  of  the  house  John  deft 
tibiis  was  bishop  of  Ely  (1).  It  was  for  a  similar  reas 
that  baptisteries  and  baptismal  churches,  which  wc 
usually  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  were  called  St.  Jo 
adfontes.  A  Saint  John  ad  font  es  was  a  sacred  edific 
in  which  there  was  one  baptistery  or  more,  supplied 
running  water.  The  building  was  fiequently  called 
fontes^  or  simply  yS///^^,  and  so  by  degrees  the  bs 
itself  obtained  the  name  oi^fonu  When  the  baptii 
of  infants  became  an  established  custom,  it  was  unn 
eessary  for  the  administrators  to  go  into  the  water,  a 
they  contrived  cisterns  which  they  called  fonts, 
which  they  dipped  the  children  without  going  into  t 
water  themselves.  In  the  first  baptisteries,  both  admi 
istrators  and  candidates  went  down  steps  into  the  bai 
In  after  ages  the  administrators  went  up  steps  to  a  pi 
form,  on  which  stood  a  small  bath  which  they  callec 
font,  into  which  tln^y  plunged  children  without  goi 
into  water  themselves.  In  modern  practice,  the  fi 
remains,  but  a  bason  of  water  set  into  the  font  sen 
the  purpose,  because  it  is  not  now  stipposed  necesss 
either  that  the  administrator  should  go  into  the  wat 
or  that  the  candidate  should  be  immersed. 

This  in  England  was  custom,  not  law,  for  in  the  tii 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  governors  of  the  episco] 
churdi  in  effect  expressly  prohibited  sprinkling  by  £ 
bidding  the  use  of  basons  in  publick  baptism.  *'  L 
of  all  [the  church- wardens]  shall  see,  that  in  eve 
church  there  be  a  holy  founte,  not  a  bason^  wherein  bz 
tism  may  be  ministered,  and  it  be  kept  comely  a 

(1)  Lelandl  CoUectama.    £x  lihro  incmi  auctori*  de  ephcopu  £i 
Vol  iL  p.  33a    A.  D.  1132. 
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lm(S).^  <<  Iteiif;  that  the  font  be  not  removed,  nor 
hn  the  corate  do  baptize  in  parish  churches  in  any  ba- 
mr,  nor  in  any  other  fwm  than  is  already  prescribed.  Sec. 
S).'>  Sprinkling,  therefore,  was  not  allowed,  except, 
I  ]&  die  church  of  Rome,  in  cases  of  necessity  at  home 
^faere  a  child  bom  after  one  Sunday  or  festival  was  not 
Itfto'livetiH  the  next.  » 

That  dl  fonts,  fixed  and  moveable,  were  intended  for 
re^AiuiWtration  of  baptism  by  dij^ing,  is  albwed  by 
itf^nrieSy  and  an  history  of  a  few  may  serve  to  con* 
nee  aivf  man  that  their   opinion  b  well  founded. 
fCificid   fiftits    are  comprehended  in  three   classes, 
nnal,  missionary,  and  ordinary  parochial  fonts. 
About  the  nuddte  of  the  fourth  century,  during  the 
Mtificate  of  Liberius,  Damasus,  who  was,  afterwards 
Ipt^ '  Gonatrueted  a  baptismal  font  in  the  old  Vatican 
nrdh  at  Rome  (4).    The  spot  had  been  a  burial  place, 
d  stagnant  waters  rendered  it  offensive.  *   Damasus 
med  the  oozing  waters  to  be  traced  to  their  spring, 
d  by  laying  fnpes  under  ground,  received  and  carried 
^  whole  ina  flflKam  into  the  church,  where  it  fell  into 
fafge  -feoeptacle  of  beautiful   alabaster  marble,  the 
duhted  veins  of  which  produced  a  pleasing  effiict  in 
t  water,  as  also  did  the  reflection  of  the  ornamented 
of^  the  pannels,  and  the  altars  of  the  chapel ;  for  the 
ures  dxive  seemed  to  live  and  move  in  the  trans- 
pent  fluid  below.     Of  this  font,  which  was  truly  and 
Mperly   an    ecclesiastical     bath    or    baptistery,    the 
nioficks  tell  two   remarkable   stories.      They  say, 
rtpe  Liberius  in  this  font  on  a  holy  Saturday  baptized 
bodi  aexes  and  of  diflferent  ranks  eight  thousand  eight 
lidred  and  ten  catechumens  (5).    Tiiey  add,  that  on 
Jther  holy  Saturday  when  Pope  Damasus  was  baptiz« 
I  berey  die  crowd  was  so  gieat  that  a  litde  boy  was 
ihed  iniD  the  font,  and  was  drowned :  that  it  was  an  hour 
fore  thqr  could  get  the  -corpse  out :    that  Damasus 

1A  hoake  9f  unaint  canotUt  concerning  tome  parte  if  the  diecibline  <f 
rche  <f  jtngland.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1571.  At  Londtm  by  yajui 
S,  Otfn  privtieg,  life,  page  19. 
Aduertuemenie  partely  fir  dite  order  in  the  publike  administration  of 
^mmpraytre^  tnui  using  the  holy  facramente  .*  and  partely /or  lAe  apparel 
^Bfenone  eedetiattic^i  by  virtue  of  the  ^ueenee  Mamkf  Jfeflgr#»  com- 
— ifatt  the  eaime  the  zv  day  ofyoKuary.  in  the  etametak'Slm^mNke  rthme 
«r  Soimeigne  Lady  Elizabeth,  Isfe. '.  Prinud  ai  LondmWmmil^  1^4. 
(4)  daaiiniu  Ih  iSaar.  JEdif,  Cap.  ir.        (4) 
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lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  God  to  restore 
him  to  life  :  that  the  boy  was  restored  to  life  and 
perfect  health  :  and  that  the  restoration  convinced  the 
multitude  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  holiness  of  his 
servant  the  pope  (6).  Of  such  tales,  chiefly  does  the 
pontifical  consist  :  but  these  do  not  effect  the  history  of 
the  font  itself,  which  is  taken  from  other,  and  undoubt- 
ed monuments  (7).  Near  die  font  Pope  Symmachus 
erected  a  magnificent  altar  adorned  with  various  em- 
blems, and  dedicated  it  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  was 
commonly  called  the  altar  of  St.  John  ad  Jbntu^ 
When  it  fell  into  decay,  two  cardinals  of  the  family  of 
the  Ursini  repaired  and  endowed  it  (8). 

A  font  remarkable  in  ecclesiastical  history,  b  that 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  which  Clo- 
vis  the  first  catholick,  if  not  the  first  christian  king  of 
the  Franks,  was  baptized.  It  stood  without  the  churai, 
and  it  is  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that 
two  opinions  of  baptism  generally  received  are  mere 
popular  errors,  expressly  contradicted  by  this  as  wdl 
as  by  other  ancient  and  authentick  monuments. 

It  is  commonly  said,  by  such  as  allow  immersioD 
to  have  been  the  primitive  mode  of  baptism,  that  dip- 
ping was  exchanged  for  sprinkling  on  account  of  the 
coldness  of  the  climates  of  some  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  church.  Here  are  two  mistakes^ 
the  one  that  dipping  was  exchanged  for  sprinkling  by 
choice  :  and  the  other,  that  coldness  of  climate  was 
the  reason.  It  is  not  true  that  dipping  was  exchanged 
for  sprinkling  by  choice  before  the  reformation,  for 
till  after  tliat  period,  the  ordinary  baptism  was  trine  im- 
mersion, and  sprinkling  was  held  valid  only  in  cases 
of  necessity.  In  this  font  Clovis  was  dipped  three 
times  in  water  at  his  baptism  (9).  Modem  French 
writers  observe,  with  becoming  dignity,  that  their  first 
christian  king  had  too  much  spirit  to  submit  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  before  he  had  examined  whether  it  were 
true  ;  and  that  Vedast  and  Remigius  first  instructed 
him  in  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  trinity,  which  he  after- 
ward professed  to  believe  by  being  thrice  dipped  at  his 

(6)  Btron.  AmaL  384. 

(T)  Ciunp.  «t  tup*  Damafi  vtrtieul,  /rasmeni  in  tryptU  Vatict^ 

(8)  Ibid.    N.    30. 

(9)  Car.  Le  Coiiite  Jbuudet  An.  496w 
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(I).  More  than  threie  thousand  Franks  were 
hnlbed  at  the  same  season  in  the  same  manner:  nor 
w  sprinkling  appear  in  France  till  more  than  two  hun* 
dnd  aad  fii^  years  after  the  baptism  of  Clovb ;  and 
An  it  was  invented  not  as  a  mode  of  administering 
biptiam  in  ordinary,-  but  as  a  private  relief  in  a  case 

llie  other  opinion  of  the  coldness  oi  the 

operating  toward  die  dbuse  d  immersion  b 
oqaallT  gRNindless.  Hincmar,  archbishop  d  Rheims, 
kd  att  the  first  French  historians  into  the  error  of 
bettevjog  that  Clovis  was  baptized  at  £aster:  'but 
kter  IWDrians  have  corrected  thb  mistake,  by  remark* 
fm  that  Avitus,  a  contemporary  writer,  better  informed 
mm  Ifincmar,  wha  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Ine  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  event,  Avitua^ 
iha  -was  intimate  with  Clovis,  and  who  wrote  to  com- 

him  on  his  baptism,  expresdy  dedares,  he.  was 
the  night  preceding  Christnuts-Day  (2).  Au- 
the  aistier  of  Clovis,  was  baptized  at  the  saipe 
litte  by  trine  immersion,  and  no  change  of  the  mode 
tf  «dministMKii»  was  made  on  account  either  of  her 
lex,  or  her  rank,  or  her  health,  which  probably  was 
kxibtlul,  fior  ijhe  died  soon  after,  or  the  season  of  the 
'ear  (3»)  The  bq)tism  of  this  king  was  an  event  of  so 
audi  conseqnenoe,  that  it  made  a  principal  artide  in 
he  history  of  his  life  :  it  was  recorded  in  an  epitaph  on 
m  tomb,  and  the  baptistery  is  there  called  a  font :  a 
iB  proof  therefi>re  that  font  at  that  time  signified  a  spa* 
aiaisbadi  {4\  This  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
iMt  at  the  Vatican  were  original  fonts.  The  fonts  of 
ttiwiottaries  make  a  class  divisible  into  three :  fonts  of 
hoice ;  fimts  of  necessity ;  and  fonts  of  fancy.  So 
or  dislincfion  sake  they  may  at  present  be  named. 
Id  the  dose  of  the  seventh  century  some  English 
■d  Irish  monks  went  over  to  the  Netherlands  to  cte- 
icit  die  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  Catholicism.  An 
leekient  at  sea  obliged  them  to  land  on  an  island  which 
M  called  Fosteland,  and  which  others  name  Helgoland 
or  ifeiligland.     Here  they  found  the  inhabitants  were 

Sift.  LUerabre  De  La  France.  Tom.  iii.  Cloris  i.  s.  i. 
^  Aviti  Spueop.  FienneruU  EpUu  oi/ Ckxloveum.    Jkiiue^^tAt^ 
^fde,  atoue  oafitumo, 

,3)  Remigii  SAemormm  £pin»  Spin,  ad  doream. 
fi  JBBiL  UtenArtn  tu  tup. 
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idolaterst  and  among  other  superstitions  they  held  t 
certain  fountain,  or  pit  at  a  spring  head,  in  profound 
veneration,  so  that  when  they  fetched  water  from  it,  they 
observed  a  solemn  silence.  One  of  the  missionariei 
determined  by  a  publick  action  to  break  the  charm  and 
undeceive  the  solemn  votaries  of  the  fountain  god.  For 
this  purpose  he  baptized  three  converts  in  die  font  in 
the  name  of  the  trinity,  and  the  experiment  succeeded 
among  the  common  |)eoplc  (5).  Rathbod,  king  of  die 
Frieslanders,  was  offended,  and  persecuted  them  so  thtf 
they  fled.  A  few  years  after  they  returned  to  ti» 
charge,  and  one  of  them,  Wulfran,  then  bishop  of  Seo% 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  engage  Rathbod  himself  to  agree  to 
be  baptized.  The  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  came^ 
and  the  people  with  the  priests  proceeded  with  the  ray* 
al  convert  to  the  font.  When  the  service  had  ben 
performed  so  far  that  the  king  had  set  one  foot  into  d» 
water,  he  stopped  short,  and-  with  a  stern  dignity  be- 
coming his  rank  solemnly  adjured  the  bishop  in  dit 
name  of  Almighty  God  to  inform  him,  whether  bis 
departed  ancestors,  the  ancient  nobility  and  kings  tf 
Friesland,  were  in  that  celestial  region,  which  had  been 
promised  him  on  condition  he  were  baptized,  or  in  tbst 
infernal  gulf  which  he  had  been  describing  as  the  fotine 
abode  of  the  unbaptized  ?  Wulfran  replied  :  Excellent 
prince,  be  not  deceived :  God  hath  a  certain  number 
of  his  elect.  Your  predecessors,  former  princes  of  the 
Frisians,  dying  unbaptized,  are  undoubtedly  damned ; 
but  henceforth  whosoever  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  happy  with  Christ  forever  in  heaven.  O,  if  that 
be  the  casfe,  exclaimed  Rathbod,  withdrawing  Ids  foot 
from  the  font,  I  cannot  consent  to  give  up  the  company 
of  my  noble  predecessors  in  exchange  for  that  of  a  fesr. 
poor  people  in  your  celestial  region  ;  or  rather,  I  cannot 
admit  your  novel  positions,  but  I  prefer  the  ancient -andl 
universal  opinions  of  my  own  nation  (6).  Having  so 
said,  he  retired,  refusing,  says  the  historian,  to  be  dip* 
ped  in  the  font  of  regeneration ;  fonte  regenerations  m^ 
iuit  mergi.  Ey  choice^  therefore,  sometimes  mission* 
aries  baptized  by  immersion  in  open  waters,  and  par-* 

{S\  Alcain.  a/tf</Sur.  Tom.  vi.  Nor.  7. 

(6)  Hxec  audiens  Dux  incredulus  (nam  ad  fontem  processerat,   u^ 

ferunt)  a  ftnte  pedero  retraxit,  diceni,  &c Baron.    Ann,  ^7*«ri7<* 

Mx.  Jona.  apud  Sur.  dlf«  20,  Mcar^.  Tom.  ii. 
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ienhify  at  well,  or  spring-heads,  where  the  god  of  the 
tream  was  honoured  by  the  Pagans.  They  thought 
:  WK^tn  act  of  heroism,  a  carrying  of  the  war  into  the 
ay  heart  of  the  enemy's  country. 
By  fonts  of  necessity  are  meant  such  convenient  places 
I  baptize  in  as  missionaries  made  use  of  u  hen  they 
id  not  time  or  ability  to  erect  regular  chapels  for  arti- 
:ial  baths.  The  old  chroniclers  of  this  country  say, 
e  first  missionaries  from  Rome  baptized  the  Anglo-i 
ixons  io  rivers ;  and  John  Fox  observes,  that  ^'Where- 
Austin  baptized  then  in  rivers,  it  foUoweth,  there 
It  then  no  use  of  fonts  :  '^  but  this  is  not  quite  accu- 
le,  for  the  monks  called  those  parts  of  the  rivers,  in 
Mch  they  administered  baptism,  fonts.  It  is  also  re- 
irkable,  that  Paulinus,  chaplain  of  the  Queen  uf 
oithumberland,  when  he  had  prevailed  on  Edwin,  her 
iMort,  to  profess  the  religion  of  the  queen,  hastily  ran 
I  a  wooden  booth  at  York,  which  he  called  St.  Peter's 
urch,  and  in  which  he  catechized  and  baptized  the  king 
d  many  of  the  nobility.  Edwin  after  his  conversion  be- 
n  to  build  of  stone  a  cathedral  on  the  spot,  the  walls 
which  were  erected  round  about  the  wooden  building, 
Eit  being  left  standing  in  the  centre,  probably  for  a 
.ptistery  for  the  use  of  persons  of  rank,  who  might  not 
oose  to  expose  themselves  undressed  before  a  gazing 
ultitude  (  7* )  The  same  Paulinus  baptized  openly  in  the 
fcr  Swale,  "for,  (says  B'-de),  they  could  not  build 
Holies  or  baptisteries  there  in  the  infancy  of  the 
lurch."  Edwin  afterward  enclosed  several  springs  by 
e  road  ude  in  the  north,  and  set  there  large  basons  of 
ass  to  wash  or  to  bath  in  for  the  accommodation  of 
ivellers,  and  most  likely  by  advice  of  the  monks  for 
e  purpose  of  baptizing.  Pope  Gregor}'  says,  Austin 
ptized  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  on  a  Christmas- 
ly  .(8  )  Allowing  this  saint  his  usual  privilege  of  affirm- 
g  the  thing  that  is  not,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
nons  baptized,  it  is  very  credible  he  spoke  truth  in 

rto  the  day,  for  he  had  no  interest  to  serve,  but 
the  contrary,  for  his  interest  in  Italy  was  to  set  a 
)xm  on  Eastern  baptism  :  and  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
n  the  same  day  renders  his  testimony  highly  piobable. 

^  Bedc  SUt.  EcoUi.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  ziv. 

W  Gregor.  i.  £piit.  Lib.  iu.  Ep.  zzx.  Eulogio.  EfiMt,  Akxandrmm. 
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If  SO,  this  is  an  additional  proof  that  dipping  was  not 
exchanged  for  sprinkling  on  account  of  coldness  of  cfi- 
mate.  It  seems,  then,  Paulinus  baptized  in  1i  river 
because  he  had  no  baptismal  chapels  :  and  he  baptized 
king  Edwin  and  his  court  in  m  temporary  wooden  oratory, 
because  he  had  not  any  such  baptistery  as  the  wealth  and 
elegance  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  erected.  In  the 
12th  century,  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  baptized  his  coo- 
verts  in  Pomerania  in  bathing  tubs  let  into  the  ground, 
and  surrounded  with  posts,  ropes  from  post  to  post,  and 
curtains  hanging  on  the  ropes  (9).  Within  the  curtains 
the  people  undressed,  were  baptized,  and  afterward 
dressed  again.  Many  of  these  also  were  used  for  bap- 
tism in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  baths  and  tents  were 
warmed  by  stoves. 

Among  fonts  of  necessity  such  are  to  be  placed  as 
were  allowed  to  be  used  if i  private  houses  in  cases  of 
necessity.  In  a  statute  of  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbur}%  it  is  ordered,  that  if  a  child  should  be  baptis* 
ed  at  home  by  a  layman  in  case  of  necessity,  the  remaiii-- 
ing  water  should  be  either  cast  into  a  fire,  or 
to  the  church  and  poured  into  the  baptistery  :  and 
vessel  in  which  the  child  had  been  baptized  should 
either  burned,  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  churcl:s> 
(l).  Canonists  expound  this  statute  by  observing,  dift^^ 
a  true  and  proper  baptism  was  trine  immersion,  h^ 
a  priest,  with  orderly  ceremonies,  and  nothing  dse  :S' 
that,  however,  as  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation 
the  church  in  her  great  clemency  for  infants  alio 
in  case  of  danger  of  immediate  death  and  consequen 
damnation,  a  priest,  or  a  layman,  or  any  body 
baptize  by  pouring,  or,  even  by  sprinkling,  yea,  bj^ 
touching  a  toe  or  a  finger  of  the  tx^be  with  water  :^ 
that  for  these  purposes  a  bathing  tub  was  to  be  pre-—' 

Eared,  and  water  if  possible  to  dip,  or  if  that  could  i 
e,  to  use  a  part  for  sprinkling,  on  condition  that 
remaining   water  and    the  utensil  were  disposed  of 
above :  and  they  add  that  the  use  to  which  the  church 
plied  such  a  vessel,  was  that  of  washiiig  in  it  surpli 
and    altar   clothes,  and    other   ecclesiastical   lirien  (2) 
Such  a  bathing-tub,  or  wash- trough  is  the  pe/vis  of  an- 


(9^  B.  Ottonis  Wla  apud  C&nisii  Lection,  antiq. 
'}S  De  JBaptitmOf  el  ejus  effecfu 
2)  Lyndwood  FreniwdaU.  Oxoniit  1679.  Lib.  iu.  H^  zxiy.  pug.  243* 
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dent  ritualists,  and  it  is  with  great  inattention  that  the 
ward  b  rendered  bason,  and  with  greater  still  that  aa 
ngnment  for  sprinkling  is  drawn  from  it  (3).  Dr. 
idlmsan  observes,  that  the  Saxon  word  Batj  ,  bat^  hath 
^ven  rise  to  a  great  number  of  words  in  many  langua- 
ges (4).  ^Ifric  in  his  Glossary  translates  it  by  the  Lat- 
in word  Rnterj  and  he  places  it  first  in  his  list  of  names 
of  ships  and  their  accompaniments,  for  ba  'C  with  the 
Saxons,  like  Knter  with  the  Latins  signified  a  little  boat 
made  df  a  tree  hollowed  or  scooped  out  like  a  tray  or 
trough.  Such  were  the  first  boats  of  most  nations.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety  that  the  word  ba  t 
was  put,  in  after-times,  both  for  a  wherry  and  a  trough, 
fot  at  first  both  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Hence 
came  the  Saxon  word  Bae^  ,  baeth^  a  bath,  with  its  com- 
pounds and  derivatives,  as  Stanbaeth^  a  stone  bath, 
Baethan  to  wash,  to  bathe,  and  hence,  nK>st  likely,  came 
^  modem  English  word  bason  ;  a  word  to  this  day  so 
vague  that  it  is  necessary  to  describe  a  size  by  an  afiix, 
as  -A^nuZ-bason,  r^^r^-bason,  ^^^7-hasun,  and  so  on*  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  basin  is  the  true  spelling  according  to  ety- 
mology, not  baaon  :  but  this  is  probable  only  to  such  as 
derive  the  word  fiom  French  or  Italian.  Klegant  mod- 
em writers  retain  the  old  spelling,  and  it  seems  far  more 
probable,  as  the  word  is  of  Saxon  origin,  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  bat-stone  :  as  bat-stone,  base-stone  :  bason. 
A.  bat-stone  was  a  base-stone,  or  a  concave  or  hollowed 
stone,  the  hole  in  which  served  as  a  socket  to  receive  the 
Ibot  c^  an  upright  pillar.  However  it  were,  all  such  ves- 
sels were  fonts  of  necessity,  and  it  is  credible,  various 
kinds  and  diflFerent  sizes  were  used  as  exigences  re- 
quhed. 

By  ^wy- fonts  are  intended  such  as  were  erected  and 
decorated  with  a  variety  of  ornaments,  merely  to  serve 
the  temporary  purpose  of  one  baptism.  These  are  put 
into  the  class  of  missionary-fonts,  because  they  do  not 
imply  a  stated  administrator :  and  because  they  were  set 
up  in  places  where  baptism  was  not  ordinarily  adminis- 
tered.     It  is  at  royal  or  noble  christenings  that  these 

make  their  appearance.      In  these  a  baptizer  was  ap- 

16 

.(3)   R.  Hospiniani  JDe  Orig.  Templcrum,     Lib.  SI.     Cap.  iv.     J}e  orr- 
t^w  Baptitterii. 

i^)  JDjciioiiarfaBder  the  word  iDWf. 
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pointed  to  officiate  for  the  time,  and  the  ceremony  vnm 
performed  in  royal  or  domestic  chapels,  or  in  conventual 
or  collegiate  churches,  where  no  fonts  were  required^ 
because  no  parish  and  no  cure  of  souls  were  annexed  to 
them  (5). 

Always  before  the  christening,  and  generally  before 
the  birth  of  a  royal  child,  a  baptismal  font  was  prepar- 
ed.    The  church  was  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  or  cloth 
of  gold,  called  Arras,  from  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Artois,  where  it  was  manufactured.     The  ceilings  as 
well  as  the  walls  of  the  porch  were  covered   with  the 
same.  ,  The  floor  was  boarded  and  carpetted.     The 
altars  were  hung  with  rich  embroidered  cloths,  and 
sumptuously  furnished  with  images,  and  church-plate. 
In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  church,  an  area  was  railed 
in,  and  on  the  rails  was  tacked  with  brass  nails  cloth  of 
scarlet,  or  blue,  or  such  colour  as  the  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies  directed,  fringed  or  bordered  according  to 
her  taste.      Within  the  railing  there  were  three  opea 
spaces :  one  faced  the  door  of  the  church,  and  by  this 
the  company  entered  the  area  :  the  second  faced  th^ 
high  altar  at  the  up^jer  end  of  the  church,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  passing  from  the  area  to  the  altar  :  the  third 
was  opposite  what  they  called  the  travers.     Trave  is  a 
frame.     A  baptismal  travers  was  a  high  frame  of  wood- 
set  on  the  floor  like  a  skreen,  and  hung  with  curtains  oT^ 
coloured  silks,  satin,  damask,  or  tapestry,  plain  fringed, 
or  embroidered,  and  set  oflT  at  the  top  with  deep  val«  - 
ence,  and  corniche,  like  the  tester  and  head  of  a  bed*-^ 
The  travers  was  a  sort  of  retiring  room  for  the  ladies, 
who  waited  on  the  royal  infant  at  his  baptism,  and  it^ 
was  furnished  with  chairs,  cushions,  pans  of  lighted^ 
welUburnt  charcoal,  basons,  napkins,  water  warm  andL 
cold,  perfumes,  a;  >d  so  on,  **  ready  for  the  chaunginge^ 
of  the  childe  out  of  the  clothes,  and  makinge  it  ready^ 
unto  christendome :"  and    ^*  afterward,   to   luas/ie  tb^ 
childe  if  neade  be,  and  to  make  him  ready,"  cleanse  him. 
in  case  of  accidents,  and  dress  him  after  his  baptbm. 
The  case  referred  to  often  happened,  and  the  manuals 
of  the  monks  provided  for  it. 


t 


In  fans  in  fontem  si  stercoral  ejice  fontem  r 

Si  dimittit  in  huoc  urioam  :  quaestio  uou  est  (6). 

5)  Lyiulwood  M  §up.     Edmundi  canon. 

6)  a'aymuadi  J9mnmiU^    FoL  xlyill,    Ik  Sacr.  cofffirm. 
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From  thb  accident,  some  acquired  a  nick-name, 
Rrhich  went  with  them  through  life,  as  C}prian, 
Copronymus,  and  others.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
I  high  platform  was  raised  with  steps  carpetted  aU 
>ver.  On  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  stood  the  font, 
by  the  side  of  which  lay  a  broad  step  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth  for  the  administrator  to  stand  on.  Some- 
imes  an  old  font  of  stone  was  set,  at  other  times  a 
new  one  was  made,  but  generally  a  silver  font  kept 
ftt  Canterbury  for  the  purpose  was  fetched  and  used 
on  this  occasion.  Whatever  it  were,  it  was  hung 
round  withoutside  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  covered 
witbinside  and  at  bottom  with  ra^nes,  that  is,  soft 
linen  gathered  and  puckered  in  many  folds,  and  mtend- 
Bd,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  any  accidental  bruising  of 
the  tender  babe.  Over  the  font  was  a  large  and  rich 
canopy  of  damask,  satin  sarcenet,  or  raynes,  bordered 
uid  valenced  with  fringe  or  cloth  of  gold.  The  whole 
was  nu^nificent,  and  the  taste  of  the  ladies  regulated 
Bvciy  part,  for  before  a  queen  lay  in,  "  women  were 
made  til  manner  of  officers  for  the  month,  as  butlers, 
panters,  and  so  on.''  The  ordinances  now  recited  were 
[^hiefly  drawn  up  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond 
and  Derby,  who  placed  all  the  decorations  of  the  queen's 
lying-in-room,  the  royal  bed,  and  the  cradles,  the  nur- 
sery, the  church,  chapels,  and  altars  ;  the  habits  of  the 
prince,  the  font,  the  traverses,  and  the  rest,  with  splen- 
dour  and  taste,  properly  disposing  cloths,  silks,  velvets, 
linens  and  trains,  adjusting  the  places  and  sizes  of  or- 
naments ;  the  colours  of  white,  brown,  blue,  scarlet, 
puq)le,  silver,  gold,  ermine,  crimson,  russet,  stripes, 
uid  shades ;  the  appendages  of  silk-fringes,  embroidery, 
ace,  lawn,  tassels,  pommels,  devices  and  coats  of  arms, 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  superb  apparatus  of  the  magnificence 
ad  taste  of  the  times  (7).  On  such  theatres  a  courtly 
^relate  in  imperial  robes  represented  John  the  Baptist, 
he  part  of  Jesus  was  performed  in  crimson  lined  with 
ermine  by  a  princely  babe,  the  silver  font  set  forth  the 
iver  Jordan,  and  the  noble  mistress  of  the  ceremonies 
ivith  magick  wand  like  a  goddess  created  a  scenery,  sup- 
5lied  the  place  of  a  deity,  and  covered  the  beggarly  ele- 
nents  of  popes  and  councils  from  contempt. 

(7)  LeUndi  Collectanea  Vol.  it.  p.  179.        Vol  ii.  p.  663.    Baptizatla 
•gvue  £lizabcth^t  afiud  Grenwich. 
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At  the  baptism  of  Prince  Edward,  afterward  king 
Edward  VI.  in  the  chapel  of  Hampton- Court,  Arch* 
bishop  Cranmer  stood  godfather  for  the  prince,  as  ho 
had  done  four  years  before  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth^ 
who  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  and  baptized  in  the  con- 
ventual church  of  the  Franciscan  friars  (8)«  Similar 
pomp  was  displayed  at  both,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  i$ 
inserted  in  histories  of  the  times.  A  detail  would  be  te- 
dious :  but  two  or  three  remarks  may  not  be  impertinent* 

The  princess  was  bprn  in  September,  tlie  pruioe  19 
October  :  but  both  were  carried  to  church  and  baptiz* 
ed  in  publick,  and  both  by  t  ine  immersion,  so  that 
dipping  had  not  then  been  exchanged  for  sprinkling  on 
account  of  cold. 

This  was  no  novelty,  as  the  practice  of  one  royal 
family  will  prove.  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VII.  was  born  at  Winchester  on  the  twentieth  of  OctOr 
ber,  fourteen  hupdred  and  eighty-six.  The  Sunday 
following  he  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  cathedral  to 
be  christened.  Although  the  ^^  vjether  was  to  couldemi 
tofowle  to  heme  been  at  the  svest  ende  of  the  chirche .'"  yet 
an  accident  happened,  which  obliged  the  company  to 
wait  in  the  church  ^'  iii  owres  largely  and  more."  The 
Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  three 
godfathers.  His  lordship  was  at  Lavenham  in  Sufiblk 
when  the  prince  was  born.  A  messenger  was  dispatch- 
ed,  and  a  time  fixed  for  the  baptism.  His  lordstup  set 
forward,  hoping  to  arrive  in  time :  but  as  ^^the  season 
was  al  rayny^^^  he  could  not  reach  Winchester  so  soon 
as  he  expected.  The  procession,  however,  set  forward ; 
news  came  the  earl  was  near,  yet  he  did  not  arrive* 
This  was  no  inconvenience  to  the  company,  for  thene 
were  traverses  with  fires  in  them  in  the  church,  and  into 
one  the  prince  was  carried,  while  the  nobility  retired 
into  others,  and  partook  of  spices,  wines,  and  refresh^ 
ments.  At  length,  a  courier  arrived  witli  intelligence 
that  Lord  Oxford  Uas  *'  within  a  niyle.^^  The  bishop 
then  began  the  service ;  for  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord 
Maltravers  had  been  appointed  godfathers  at  the'  bap- 
tism, and  the  queen  dowager  godmother,  and  the  Elaii 
of  Oxford  had  been  appointed  godfather  at  the  confirm- 
ation, which  followed  baptism,  and  which  was  perform^ 

<8)  Bap$isatio  £liz» uttup**"  Vol.  ii.  p.  6r0. 
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id  at  the  high  altar  where  the  child  was  carried  as  soon 
B  be  was  dressed  after  his  baptism.  The  service 
hercfi>re  proceeded,  for  the  part  of  Lord  Oxford  came 
D  toward  the  latter  end  :  and  '*  incontinent  after  the 
mnce  was  put  into  the  founts  then  entrede  th*  Erie  of 
Ixit^fwrde.  From  the  font  the  prince  was  had  to  his 
ravers.^^  From  thence,  sifter  he  was  dressed,  he  was 
arried  to  the  altar,  upon  which  his  royal  godmother 
aid  lum.  After  some  ceremonies,  Lord  Oxford  ^*  toke 
he  prince  in  his  right  arme,  and  the  bishop  of  Excester 
Vfffermyd  him  (9). 

Three  years  after,  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  create 
Uthur  and  some  others  Knights  of  the  Bath.  The 
hirtieth  of  November  was  fixed  on  for  the  ceremony, 
nd  bathing  the  night  before  was  a  part  of  it.  Neither 
be  tender  age  of  the  prince,  nor  toe  weak  state  of  his 
icalth,  (for  some  say  he  was  bom  a  month  before  his 
ime  :  and  it  is  certain  he  died  before  he  was  fifteen) 
lor  the  season  of  the  year,  nor  the  time  of  night,  was 
upposed  to  render  bathing  hazardous  :  but  *'  when  it 
oas  nyght  the  princess  bayne  [bath]  was  prepared  in 
he  kinge^s  closet.  And  in  the  entre  oetwene  the  tarlia- 
nent  chambre  and  the  chapelle  was  the  baynes  of  the  Erie 
f  Northumberland^  and  the  Lord  Maltravers^  and  the 
Lord  Gray  RuthynJ^'*  While  they  were  thus  preparing 
or  knighthood,  about  nine  o'clock  of  the  same  night 
he  queen  vas  delivered  of  a  princess,  afterward  Marga- 
te, queMi  bf  Scotland.  All  the  furniture  of  her  majes- 
y^a  lyiDg-in^room  is  described  with  punctilious  detail, 
Mit  there  doth  not  appear  any  utensil  for  a  private  bap- 
ism  of  necessity,  and  the  abbey  church  at  Westminster, 
^  ttie  rich  font  at  Canterbury,  were  ^^ prepayred  as  of 
U  tyme  ben  accustumed  for  kfngs  chytdretu^^  Next 
IgjTt  the  thirtieth  of  November,  the  new-bom  princess 
ims  carried  in  procession  to  the  church  to  be  christen. 
ed  :  and  ^^as  son  as  she  was  put  into  the  font ^  all  the 
\orchess  wer  lights  and  the  taper  also^  and  the  officers  of 
wrms  put  on  ther  cotys  of  anns^^^  and  the  herald  pro- 
nounced her  name  and  title.  Afler  the  whole  service 
bad  been  performed,  the  procession  returned  ^^wythe 
mns  of  trompettis^  and  with  Crystis  blessyng.  Amen.^^ 
So  Uttle  did  the  royal  family  dread  bathing  their  chil- 

(9)  LeUnd.  nt  np.  Vol,  rv. 
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dren,  and  so  little  did  they  encourage  private  baptism, 
that  a  female  child,  the  day  after  her  birth,  was  carried 
to  church  and  baptized  by  trine  immersion,  when  the 
court  had  begun  or  were  about  beginning  to  keep 
Christmas,  and  at  a  season  when  *^  the  meazellis  wer  soo 
strong  and  in  especiaU  amongis  the  ladies  and  gentU- 
V)emcn^  that  sum  died  of  that  sikenesSy  as  the  Ladf 
Nevi/I,  daughter  of  fVilliam  Paston  :  V)herfor  on  Seini 
John's  day  the  ^wee?i  was  primely  cherched  or  purifi* 

edny^ 

To  return  to  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.  The  foot 
used  at  the  Ix.ptism  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  sil- 
ver, probably  the  old  one  of  Canterbury  :  that  of 
Prince  Edward,  "  the  most  dearest  sonne  of  the  king^^ 
was  of  silver  gilt,  and  very  likely  a  new  one.  This, 
however,  is  not  certain,  for  there  was  one  of  bilver  gilt 
used  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII. 
Each  w^s  set  upon  a  stage  with  steps  carpetted,  having 
above  a  canopy  of  crimson  satin  fringed  with  gold,  and 
a  travers  on  the  floor  near  the  bottom  step  with  lighted 
charcoal,  basons,  water,  perfumes,  and  all  other  conve* 
niences  to  wash  the  children,  ^*  if  need  wcrc,^^  ^^  All 
the  tyme  of  the  princes  opening^^^  noblemen,  **  with  u- 
prons  and  towels  about  their  necks^^^  stood  round  the 
steps,  the  ^^baptizer^^  and  the  godfathers  stood  under 
the  canopy,  to  ^^  abide  the  coming y'*'*  ot  the  lady  godmo- 
ther and  the  princes  out  of  the  travers,  and  die  ceremo- 
ny of  hallowing  the  font  was  performed  meanwhile. 
All  this  is  a  preparation  for  undressing  in  order  to  dip, 
and  for  dipping  after  undressing  (2).  Since  spriukliog 
took  place,  no  such  services  are  necessary. 

After  baptism,  "  in  tyme  the  prince  was  making  rea^ 
in  his  travers^^^  the  officiating  part  of  the  company  were 
waited  on  with  basons  and  towels  :  then  they  were 
**  served  with  spice  in  spice-plates ^  wyne  and  wafers^  and 
all  other  estates  and  gentiles  within  the  church  and  the 
court  were  served  with  spice  and  ypocras,  and  all  other 
had  bread  and  sweet  wyne.^^  Next  Te  Deuni  was 
sung  :  and  lastly  the  prince  was  brought  out  of  his 
travers,  and  carried  home  in  procession  along  with  the 

(1)  The  *ame,p,250, 

(2)  Baptizatio Christening "»'tu  above  -  •  -  -  Fox's  Acu  and  MdhU' 

menu.  An.  1533.    ^uetne  MUttabeth  ehrii$ened,  p.  962. 
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ch  gifts  given  by  the  god&thers.  He  had  been  con- 
acted  thither  by  the  choir  chanting  :  but  he  returned 
fith  trumpets  sounding,  and  as  the  king  on  such  occa- 
ions  gave  great  largess,  all  manner  of  festivity  crowned 
le  da}  ( j).  The  interlude  in  the  church  was  well  a-> 
apted  to  give  time  to  dress  royal  infants.  Such  have 
leen  the  sports  of  &ncy  in  baptism,  and  so  full  of 
neaning  is  the  saying  of  Jesus  concerning  John  the 
kptist,  Behold  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  king^s 
houses  (4). 

In  the  last  class  may  be  placed  all  fonts  in  parish 
Aurches  for  the  publick  ordinary  baptism  of  children. 
These  came  forward  along  with  infant-baptism.  Be- 
fore the  coming  of  Austin,  the  monk,  there  were  Chris- 
tans  in  this  country.  When  he  came,  he  broiight 
Bonachism,  which  he  called  Christianity,  and  endeav- 
oored  to  unite  that  with  the  Christianity  of  the  Britons. 
To  this  the  Britons  objected,  because  one  of  his  requi- 
ttions  was,  that  they  should  give  christendome^  that  is, 
ioftism  to  children,  which  they  positively  refused  to  do. 
King  Ethelbert,  the  first  royal  convert  of  Austin,  was  a 
ouid  prince,  he  had  no  notion  of  converting  men  by 
lie  and  sword ;  and  although  he  was  baptized  himself, 
yet  he  did  not  attempt  to  force  his  subjects  to  become 
citber  Christians  or  Catholicks  (5).  Historians,  who 
affirm  be  was  taught  by  the  catholick  doctors  liberality 
of  aeatimieiDlt  impose  on  themselves,  for  whatever  they 
pretnidv  tfaMBM-is  yet  extant  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to 
niD  fraaght^rith  maxims  of  fraud  and  force,  supported 
^  precoknts  of  cruelty  and  luxury,  and  fired  with 
mse.  Jriatins  concerning  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is 
(ndible  this  great  king  was  a  much  better  man  before 
bis  conversion  than  after.  Even  the  Pagan  priests  had 
not  ieanled  to  persecute  before  the  Roman  missionaries 
tatght  them.  They  bore  no  arms  when  they  travelled^ 
thgr  either  walked,  or  rode  like  those  who  tilled  the 
ground  mounted  on  dull  and  drowsy  mares  :  but  no 
looner  had  Paulinus  converted  one,  than  out  he  sallied 
on  a  fiery  steed  full  armed  to  destroy  altars  and  tein- 
pks,  and  of  course  to  plunder  property  and  oppress  his 

CkHstenhig  (f  Prince  Edmml,  p.  674^  675. 
(4)  Matt.  xi.  8. 

UoimMccim^Mhu    Lib.  i.  C*p.  an. 
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peaceful  ndghbours  (6).  In  this  spirit  barbarous  Aus- 
tin, a  foreigner,  caused  the  murder  of  twelve  hundred 
native  British  Christians,  and  forced  monachism  on  the 
Pagans,  and  as  a  part  of  it  infant-baptism.  Fonts  for 
this  purpose  rose  out  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  for- 
eign  customs  and  foreign  laws  were  imported,  bf 
which  each  parisli  was  ordered  to  provide  fonts  ot  wood 
or  stone,  the  latter  if  possible,  for  the  baptism  of  cUI- 
dren. 

All  these  fonts  were  evidently  intended  for  dii^pin|(, 
as  the  size  of  them  proves,  and  as  the  laws  and  nitnicb 
of  the  church  ordain.  Writers  on  topographical  antiq- 
uities mention  a  great  many  ;  and  the  learned  and  ind^ 
fatigable  author  of  that  complete  body  of  information^ 
entitled  British  Topography,  hath  taken  the  pains  on 
this,  as  on  all  other  articles,  to  arrange  and  class  the 
materials  with  wonderful  precision,  for  the  benefit  of 
investigators  (7).  It  may  be  proper  to  run  the  eye  over 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  fonts.  The  contiiKflt 
would  furnish  many,  but  a  few  of  this  country  wiD  serve 
to  elucidate  this  article. 

Grymbald  was  a  native  of  French  Flanders,  and  JB' 
fred,  the  glory  of  the  Saxon  kings,  brought  him  inlo 
England  in  the  year  eight  hundred  eighty  five,  and  plaO 
cd  him  at  Oxford  (8).  There,  in  the  first  school  fixm^ 
ed  by  i^^Ifred,  he  taught  divinity  along  with  the  Abbot 
Neot,  and  he  may  justly  be  reputed,  as  bjr  tile  Ozoflf* 
ians  he  is,  one  of  the  founders  and  first  cMmamenta  of 
that  noble  University  (9).  The  old  church  of  St  B^ 
ter  was  built  by  Grvmbald,  and  a  part  of  it  remaias  en- 
tire to  this  day.  fn  this  church  there  was  till  iMeiy  a 
very  ancient  baptismal  font,  of  elegant  sculpture  far  tte 
time.  Mr.  Heanie  thought,  it  was  of  the  same  date  0 
that  of  Winchester,  and  he  adds  :  after  it  had  kept  its 
place  about  five  hundred  years,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
removed,  and  one  much  inferior  to  be  put  in  its  phcc* 

(6)  S.  Gregorii.  Papa  Epist.  Lid,  ix,  India,  fv.  £p.  ix.  Aldibflrtonf' 
Atigiorttm, 

{7)  British  Topography,  or  an  hntoricat  account  qfvthat  hath  been  danifi^ 
UluMtrating  the  topographical  antiquitiu  cf  Great  Britain  andlrelatuL  IjmA^* 
1780.  Vol.  i.  Baptistery  at  Canterbury— Fopts  at  Luton — Rochester,  Bri^^ 
kirk— Alphington — Chipping^ Vol  i.^  Pont  of  Edward  the  ConfesiOt^ 

of  Grymbald-^-at  WincheiVer      lig'^^Cidbrd at  Worling^orth— *•* 

Brighthlemstone,  &c. 

^8)  Ex  vita  Grirobaldi.  ^jtatf  Lelind.  Cotlectan,  Tom  i.  page  21. 

(9)  Ant.  a  Wood.  Mitt.ct  JMf.  OWv. Oxoniemit.  Ojconii,  1674,  Li\>*  *^ 
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tt  was  therefore  turned  out,  and  put  over  a  well  (1). 
[t  is  in  circumference  eleven  feet,  and  of  proportional 
jcpth.  In  separate  niches  the  tvitlve  apostles  are  rep- 
nesented.  The  upper  part  is  bordered  with  a  run- 
ning sprig.  The  form  is  circular.  The  place,  the 
size,  and  the  sculpture,  serve  to  inform  a  spectator, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  donor,  the  dipping  of 
children  according  to  the  prescribed  form  of  the  church 
was  apostolical  baptism. 

In  the  church  of  Bridekirk  near  Cockermouth,    in 
Cumberland,  there  is  *'a  large  open  vessel  of  greenish 
stone,"  which  antiquaries  pronounce  a  Danish  font  (2). 
h  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient,   a  very  rude,  and  a 
very  singular  curiosity.     That  it  was  intended  for  a  bap- 
tismal font  ab  origine^  as  bishop  Gibson  observes,   can- 
not be  questioned  ;    for  on  the  east  side  the  baptism  of 
Christ  is  represented.     Jesus  stands  naked  ^*  iii  a  kind 
of  font  or  vase,  with  a  nimbus  almost  defaced  round  his 
head,  and  over  him  a  dove  (3)."    On  his  right  hand  near 
tiie  font  stands  John  the  Baptist,   his  left  hand  being 
behind  the  shoulders  of  Jesus,  and  his  right  on  his  side. 
Oq  the  north  side  of  the  font  is  supposed  to  be  a  relief 
of  the  angel  driving  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Paradise. 
£ve  kneeling  at  the  f(X}t  of  a  tree,  and  clinging  round  it 
steif  unwilling  to  depart  (4).     If  the  drawing  be  exact, 
it  may  be  supposed,  antiquaries  are  led  to  judge,  that 
the  artist  intended  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  not  be- 
cause the  sculpture  necessarily  exhibits  such  a  meaning, 
but  because  three  human  figures  and  a  tree  arc  in  a  rep- 
resentation that  ought  to  have  some  connexion  with  bap- 
tism.    The  conjecture,  however,  is  ingenious,  and  very 
likely.     Whether  the  sculpture  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  be  merely  ornamental,  or  hieroglyphical,  is  not  de- 
termined.    The  inscription  is  on  the  south  side,  and  it 
hath  occasioned  many  coiyectures.     **  The  chief  part  of 
the  characters  are  Runic,  yet  some  are  purely  Saxon  : 
)nd  the  language  of  the  whole,  says  Bishop  Nicholson, 
seems  a  mixture  of  the  Danish  and  Saxon  tongues,  the 
natural  effect  of  the  two  nations  being  jumlJed  together 

(1)  Thomae  Heamii  pritfat.  ad  Lelandi  CoUectan.  Vol  i.  pig^.  29. 
(*)  Camden's  Brtannia,  Gibson's  E(Ht    Vol.  ii.  p    10(a7  et  seq. 
(5)  Rev.  Mr.  John  BcU'8(rjcar  ^-flnife^iri)  Utter  Dec'r  U,  1707.  in 
ATchatoIojfia. 
(4)  Archxol.  Vol.  ri.  plaU  ix.  p.  139* 

17 
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in  this  part  of  the  world.''  Thus  his  lordship  reads  it* 
Er  Ekard  men  £grocten  :  and  to  dis  uev 
Red  wer  Taner  men  brogten.  Here  Ekard 
was  converted:  afid  to  this  man^s  example  were  the 
Danes  brought  (5). 

Kshop  Lyttleton  entirely  agreed  v:\\h  his    learned 
predecessor^  that  the  inscription  H^as  Danish  :  but  he 
strongly  suspected  that  the  font  was  of  higher  antiquity^ 
and  that  the  inscription  was  added  on  a  memorable  event 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  under  the 
Danish  government.     Both  their  Lordships  supposed 
Ekard  to  have  been  *'  a  Danish  general,  who  received 
baptism  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  whose 
example  was  then  followed  by  several  of  his  countiy- 
men  at  this  place  (6)."     The  Danes  made  their  firat 
incursions  into  this  kingdom  in  seven  hundred  eighty* 
seven,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this  font  was  set 
up  about  a  hundred  years  after  in  the  reign  of  i£lfred«  or 
in  that  of  his    son    Edward,    for     both    entered    into 
treaty  with  the  Danes,  and  the  treaties  were  confirmed 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Danish  generals  (7).     In  that  be- 
tween i£lfred  and  Gothrun  the  Dane,  the  baptism  of  die 
Danes,  was  one  condition,  and  Gothrun  and  thirty  offioen 
were  baptized  in  a  river.     Some  provision,  no  doubt,  was 
made  for  the  baptism  of  their  children,  lor  the  cath<dick 
missionaries  never  forgot  this  favourite  maxim  of  Austin 
their  leader ;  and  as  the  Danes  inhabited  Northumber- 
land, in  which  a  part  of  Cumberland  was  then  included, 
so  it  is  credible  that  Bridekirk  font  is  of  earlier  date 
than  that  in  the  church  of  Grymbdld,  and  is  the  ddest 
font  yet  remaining  in  this  kingdom,  being  of  the  ninth 
century,  wlien  the  Danes  first  received  the  cathdick 
religion.     Whether  the  font  be  Danish  or  SaxoOi  the 
baptism  represented  on  it  is  that  of  the  Catholicks  op- 
posed to  that  of  tlic  old  Pelugian  Britons.     The  artist  in^ 
tended  to  represent   the  reason  for    baptizing  infiintSt 
that  is,  original  sin  derived  from  Adam ;  and  the  mode 
of  baptizing,  that  is,  immersion,  after  the  example  of 
Jesus  the  second  Adam.     To  this  the  laws  of  the  times 
of  i£lfred,  and  of  succeeding  synods  a^ree,  and  partic- 

(5)  GourVs  Ttpography,  Vol.  i.  p.  281 

(6)  Bishop  Lyttleton^«  Dntcriptian  cf  am  ancient  font  at  Bridekirk^  in 
Cumberland,  Read  at  the  Society  of  Jndquariet,  Dec,  8,  1767.  Archioi* 
Vol.  11.  xxu 

(7)  H.  Spelman.  Conoilia.  Ltg.  Ecdes.  ah  Aluredo  et  Gutburno. 
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ulaily  those  which  are  entitled,    Northumbrian  priests 

Aaiong  the  plates  published  by  Mr.  Strutt,  there  is 
one  from  a  manuscript  life  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick, 
which  represents  ^^  how  he  was  baptized,  havyng  to  hia 
godfothers  King  Richard  the  second,  and  Seynt  Richard 
Scrape,  then  [1381]  Bishop  of  Lichefeid,  and  after  in 
wocesse  of  tyme  he  was  Archebishop  of  Yorke(9).'' 
This  plate  Mr.  Strutt  took  from  **a  very  curious  and 
valuable  manuscript  in  the  Cotton  Library,  marked 
Julius,  £•  IV.  The  original  delineations,  together 
with  the  writing,  are  all  done  by  the  hand  of  John 
Rouse,  the  Warwickshire  antiquary  and  historian,  who 
died  the  14th  of  January,  1491,  the  seventh  year  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  It  is  illustrated  with  53  excellent 
delineations,  which  fully  explain  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times  in  which  they  were  done(  I). "  Round  a 
neat  Saxon  font  the  company  stand.  A  bishop  is  holding 
the  child,  stark  naked,  and  just  going  to  be  dipped, 
over  fhe  font.  The  hand  of  the  royal  godfather  is  on 
his  head.  The  archdeacon,  according  to  custom, 
stands  by  the  bishop  holding  up  the  service  book  open, 
which  implies  that  the  baptism  is  performing  according 
to  the  RituaK  As  the  child's  face  is  toward  the  water, 
this  is  the  last  of  the  three  immersions,  and  the  bishop 
may  be  supposed  now  uttering  the  last  clause  of  the 
baptismal  wwds  :  and  oft/w  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  The 
priest  on  the  other  side  of  the  officiating  bishop  is  hold- 
ing the  chrism*  Fonts,  like  medals,  form  an  history,  and 
from  an  history  of  fonts  incontestible  evidence  rises  to 
prove  that  during  the  whole  reign  of  Popery  publick  or- 
dimuy  baptism  was  administered  by  immersion  :  that 
the  mode  was  not  changed  to  sprinkling  here,  any  more 
than  on  the  continent,  for  such  considerations  as  climate 
or  timidity,  rank  or  caprice ;  and  that  in  the  publick 
opinion  there  was  no  hazard  to  health  in  dipping  infants. 
The  noble  bal^e  whose  baptism  is  here  represented  was 
born  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  at  Salwarp,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester. 

^  Ordinary  baptism  was  adminbtered  by  trine  immer- 
sion, and  fonts  competent  to  this  mode  of  baptizing 

(8)  Spelmmn  mt  sup.  Grca  an.  988.    Lambard.  Aluredi  leg- 

(9)  Virm  ^Manners,  i^Tc  Vol.  ii.  Plate  Viii.  p.  121. 
0)  Pa|^.  119.  Aecountof  the  principal  MfSS.  (^c» 
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were  parts  of  the  establishment.  Doctor  William 
Lvndwood,  who  was  first  Chancellor  of  the  Archbish- 
oprick  of  Canterbury,  next  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  lastly,  Bjshop  of  St.  David's,  and  Ambassa- 
dor to  several  foreign  courts,  compiled,  at  the  request 
of  the  Archbishop,  his  Proving i ale,  or  the  provhicial 
constitutions  of  fourteen  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  be- 
ginning with  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  ending  with  the  then  archbishop  Henry  Chi- 
cheley  (2).  In  Langton 's  time  the  papal  despotism 
arrived  at  its  summit :  in  the  days  of  Chicheley  it  be- 
gan to  fall,  when,  by  authority  of  a  parliament  holdea 
at  Leicester,  one  hundred  and  ten  alien  priories  were 
suppressed,  and  their  possessions  given  to  the  king, 
and  to  his  heirs  forever  (S).  Lyndwood  began  to  com- 
pile this  book  in  fourteen  hundred  twenty  threei 
and  to  the  statutes  he  added  a  gloss  expository  of  ev- 
ery doubtful  word,  unquestionably  taken  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts.  By  a  canon  of  Edmund,  archbishop 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  every  baptismal  church  was 
required  to  provide  a  competent  baptistery  of  stone  at 
other  material.  The  learned  canonist  observes,  on  the 
word  stone^  that  it  was  agreeable  to  a  foreign  canon  of 
the  church  :  on  the  word  other^  that  it  signified  a  ma- 
terial solid,  durable  and  strong,  that  would  hold  water: 
and  on  the  word  competent^  that  it  meant  such  an  one 
as  would  admit  of  the  dipping  of  the  person  baptized ; 
sic  quod  baptizandus  possit  in  eo  mergi  (4).  By  a  canon 
of  Archbishop  Peckham,  and  by  that  of  Edmund,  just 
mentioned,  provision  is  made  for  cases  of  necessity. 
Lvndwood  observes  on  the  word,  that  canonists  defin- 
ed  the  several  cases  of  necessity  to  be,  imminent  danger 
oldeathy  a  state  di  hostility  ;  an  incursion  of  thieves  :  an 
inundation  of  water ^  or  any  similar  obstruction  of  the 
road;  or  a  legal  disability.  In  another  statute  of  Peck- 
ham  to  confirm  a  former  canon  of  the  Cardinal  Legate 
Ottoboni,  baptism  is  called  immersion.  Here  the  com- 
mentator makes  a  great  many  curious  remarks  on  the 
cases  in  which  immersion  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
observes,  that  although,  if  a  child  died  before  it  was  ful- 
ly bom,  it  was  held  valid  to  salvation,  and  to  christiao 

(3)  Fr.  Godwini.  dg  prmtuL  Angtim. 

(3)  speed.  J9bi.  ill.        (4)  Lib.  iii.  Tit  24.  Ik  baptiimo  ei  tju»  effettu^ 
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lal,  to  touch  any  part  of  it  with  a  drop  of  wa- 
;  yet  it  was  safer,  if  it  could  be  done  after  its 
:hy  to  pottr  water  on  its  head ;  that  in  case,  after 
luid  been  wetted  with  baptisnnal  water  before  itn 
h,  it  should  live,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  bap- 
X  it  by  immersion  in  the  conditional  form,  by  say- 
,  if  thou  hast  not  been  baptized  I  baptize  thee,  and 
[>n  :  and  that  in  all  possible  cases  it  was  safest  to  im-^ 
rae  the  nvhole  body  ;  and  most  laudable  to  immerse 
ee  times  (5).  It  hath  been  observed  before,  that  bap- 
eries,  stricdy  so  called,  imply  an  intermediate  state  of 
Ibm  between  that  in  rivers,  and  that  in  fonts,  and  a 
f  sufficient  reason  may  be  given  for  the  paucity  of 
h  edifices  in  Britain.  The  baptism  of  minors  pre- 
ed  for  ages  in  some  countries,  and  there  many  bap- 
nies  appear  among  catholick  antiquities :  but  ca- 
licism  arrived  here  late,  monks  were  the  missiona- 
,  and  the  unyielding  firmness  of  the  old  British 
isdans,  who,  probably,  were  not  believers  of  origin- 
in,  and  who  certainly  opposed  infant  baptism,  inspir- 
the  monks  with  caution  on  this  head.  There  were, 
irever,  as  Bede  observes,  some  of  these  oratories  or 
itismal  chapels  erected  here  at  first,  and  a  chapel  of 
abbey  at  Braintree  in  Essex  seems  to  have  been  one. 
e  period  of  these  is  that  between  the  coming  of  Aus- 
and  the  conquest  by  the  Normans,  and  this  chapel 
upposed  to  be  of  that  period.  In  seventeen  hundred 
mty-two,  Mr.  Strutt  preserved  the  last  remnant  of 
antique  from  oblivion,  and  hath  giving  both  a  draw- 
of  the  east  front,  and  a  description  of  the  whole. 
was  dedicated  to  John  Baptist,  and  it  was  about  fif- 
I  feet  in  breadth,  and  its  length  measuring  in  the  in- 
)  was  about  thirty  (6).  The  size  agrees  with  that 
nany  baptisteries  abroad.  The  Balneum  or  bathing, 
m  of  a  Roman  Bath  at  the  west  end  of  the  pariilh 
Tch  of  St.  Mary  at  Dover  measures,  one  side,  twen- 
ivc  feet,  and  the  learned  antiquary  who  surveyed  it 
posed  it  had  been  forty  feet  in  length  (7).     Very 

|)  77f«  %S.  d.  immertio.    An  debeat  ett€  trina,  vei  unica,  et  an  tttfficit  at- 

ib  ^  -  -  .  Tutiiis  est  quoil  taius  mergatur  in  aqua.  -  -  24.  e.  Vm  illud. 

A  imaicrsio  possit  solum  esse  una,   ut  dixi  in  principio,  probabilior 

m  est  consuetudo  quae  ter  immergit,  quia  sig^ificSit  fidera  trinitatis,  et 

«m  tepuharae  Cliristi. 

5)  Vint  ^  Mannerg,  k!fe.  Vol.  i.  pag.  35.  Plate  ii.  l^g.  3. 

n  Rer.  Mr.  Lyon's  Dticription  of  «  Roman  balk  ai  Dover.  Archtol. 

L  ?.  xxiiU. 
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likely  it  had  been  used  at  first  for  the  church  baptisteiy. 
The  .baptistery  of  St.  Sopliia  at  Constantinople  (8),  and 
that  at  Milan  (9),  were  larger  than  this :  tfiose  at  Ra- 
venna are  between  this  and  the  chapel  at  Braintree;  and, 
in  brief,  they  differed  in  size  as  all  other  buildings 
did(l). 

Some  baptisteries  and  fonts  are  connected  widi 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  places  where  they  are. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  remarkable  circular  building 
situated  near  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral  church  tt 
Canterbury,  vulgarly  called  Bell-Jesus,  and  which  the 
accurate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gobtliiijijr  ^yith  great  reasoa 
supposed  to  have  been  a  baptistery,  is  historically  con- 
nected with  the  more  ancient  font  at  St.  Martinis,  the 
moveable  silver  font  mentioned  in  royal  christenings, 
and  the  modem  font,  which  was  given  by  Bishop  War- 
ner in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (2).  These  are  connected 
with  another  article,  the  date  oi  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  that  with  the  original  character  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Martin,  and  the  nature  of  his  bishoprick.  Som- 
ner,  Lambarde,  and  others,  prove  from  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral,  that  there  was  a  bishopS  see  at  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  from  the  time  of  Theodore  to  Lanfranck, 
that  is,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  (3).  **  Then' 
Lanfranck,  not  liking  to  have  two  bishops  to  one  city," 
either  converted  the  bishoprick  into  an  archdeaconry, 
or  changed  the  chorcpiscopal  archdeacon  into  a  simjde 
archdeacon,  tliat  is,  stripped  him  of  his  chorcpiscopal 
tide  and  power  :  as,  probably,  some  early  catholick 
bishop  had  ages  before  deprived  a  former  bishop  of  St. 
Martin  of  his  Saxon  or  British  independency.  This 
leads  back  to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Britain  before 
the  coming  of  Austin,  and  of  course  the  Canterbury' 
fonts  and  baptisteries  are  monuments  closely  connected 
with  history. 

(8)  Dufresne  Sht.  Byzant.  -  -  NoU  in  Pauli  Silent.  Descn'pt.  S.  Sc^t^ 
BaPtUterii. 

(9)  Vicecomitis  O^rvAf.  Ecclet.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  i.  cap.  4.  AnBaptUteriiM 
xtmper  in  eccle»iajuerint  ?  Et  de  more  infiumiimbut,fonubuat  wis,  ac  career^ 
ibut  ba^izandi. 

!1)  Ferd.  Ughelli  Italia  Saerapatsim,  •  -  - 
2)  Rey.  Mr.  Gostling's  U^aiJt  in  and  about  the  city  of  Canterbury.  Cm^'^ 

1774 W.  Somner's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury ,    London,  1640.  p.  181  ^ 

Plate  of  the  Font, 
(3)  W.  Lambarde*!  Perambulation  of  Kent,  Canterbury  -  •  .  -  Somner  m^^ 
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Almost  every  antique  of  this  kind  affords  reflections 
tDcal  or  periodical,  which  cast  rays  of  light  on  the  written 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Christianity  in  this  island.  As 
the  font  at  Bridekirk  sets  Danish  baptism  in  a  just  point 
of  light,  so  others  refer  to  Norman  or  Saxon  times.  It 
is  &r  from  improbable,  that  the  present  bath  near  one 
end  of  the  church  of  East  Dereham  in  Norfolk  was  a 
baptistery  :  but  the  conjecture  is  connected  with  histor- 
ical anecdotes.  If  a  bishop  of  Coventry  granted  to  the 
abbey  of  Haghmon  in  Shropshire  an  officer,  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  baptize  Jews  as  well  as  infants,  it  is  nat« 
ural  to  infer,  there  were  at  that  time  Jews  resident  ia 
Shropshire,  and  baptisteries,  at  least  one,  in  or  near  the 
abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing  men  and  women  (4). 
Hie  old  circular  font  at  Brighthelmstone  is  on  the  out- 
side a  piece  of  history  sculpture  (5).  The  institution 
or  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  represented  ia 
one  compartment :  and  Jesus  and  his  disciples  are  sitting 
at  the  table.  In  another,  baptism  is  described  :  a  man 
is  staixiing  naked  *4n  the  water  up  to  his  middle ;  one 
on  the  right  holding  his  clothes ;  another  on  the  left 
dressed  in  a  canonical  habit,  like  that  of  an  officiating 
priest,  presenting  two  rolls  of  linen.  The  figures  are 
shewn  as  if  standing  under  arches,  possibly  meant  for 
those  of  a  baptistery."  In  another  compartment,  four 
persons  are  represented,  two  in  a  boat,  and  two  in  or 
upon  a  rough  water.  Perhaps  this  might  be  intended 
to  represent  a  baptism  in  the  sea.  If  so,  the  sculpture 
hath  a  local  propriety.  The  beautiful  old  octajj^on  font 
in  Orford  chapel,  Suffolk,  is  of  a  date  not  difficult  to  be 
guessed  by  the  inscription  on  the  surface  of  the  octa- 
gonal hue  of  three  steps  (6).  The  two  catholick  rea* 
sons  fyr  trine  immersion  are  represented  here  :  the  one 
by  an  angel  holding  an  escutcheon  in  his  hand  charged 
with  a  triangle  to  represent  the  Trinity  ;  the  other,  a  wo- 
man sitting  and  holding  a  dead  corpse  in  her  lap,  to  sig- 
nify either  the  dead  body  of  Chriist,  or  a  dying  and  being 
buried  with  him  in  baptism  b\  trine  immersion,  which 
represented  the  three  dayj>*  burial  of  Jesus.  These  and 
many  others  deserve  nmre  attention  than  the  limits  of 

(4)  Exception  to  Gostlingfs   Walk.    Gent.  Mag.   Nov.  1774.  psg.  50^-' 
ipte----  Mr.  Gos»linj?*s  Anther    Jan.  1775. 

(5)  Antiquarian  Repertory    London^  1780.  V«U  ill.  WSH  SO,  314. 

(6)  The  tmnt.  V^. «.  p.  lil. 
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this  chapter  will  allow  ;  and  here  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  all,  various  as  they  are,  were  evidently  form- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  practice  of  immersion,  and  some  of 
them  to  teach  the  doctrine,  or  the  history  of  it.  The 
rude  figures  on  tliat  at  Winchester  seem  intended  to  pre- 
serve an  history  ;  and  whether  the  boat  refers  to  a  local 
sea  baptism,  or  to  a  foreign  mission^  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered  (7). 

To  finish  this  article.  A  conjecture,  on  one  class  of 
miracles  in  baptisteries,  may  not  improperly  be  inserted 
here.  The  Catholicks  si^eak  of  baptisteries  abroad, 
which  used  to  flow  with  water  at  Easter  without  the  aid 
of  art,  and  to  become  dry  of  themselves  after  the  priest 
had  done  baptizing.  They  gave  this  oii4  for  a  miracle 
in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  id|p  which  they 
baptized.  Their  enemies,  the  Arians,  taxd  them  with 
imposture.  Writers  of  natural  histor}'  may,  perhaps, 
settle  the  difference.  They  mention  a  variety  of  springs 
distinguished  by  remarkable  properties  :  and  some  that 
ebb  and  flow  several  times  in  an  hour.  There  is  one  at 
Laywell,  near  Torbay  :  and  another  at  Gij^leswick,  io 
Craven,  a  district  in  Yorkshire  :  and  there  are  many  io 
other  countries  (8).  A  monk  of  the  middle  ages  would 
naturally  meet  with  much  to  excite  his  astonishment, 
and  cherish  his  credulousness  in  such  places.  In  all 
such  cases,  supposing  the  illiteracy  of  the  times,  the  fret 
might  be  affirmed  and  denied  with  equal  sincerity  on 
both  sides.  In  modern  times,  enlightened  by  philoso* 
phy,  the  ancient  Spanish  Catholicks  may  he  acquitted  of 
a  chai^  of  fraud  ;  the  Arians,  thf  ir  opponents,  of  the 
guilt  of  wilful  slander ;  and  both  may  be  regarded  only 
as  innocent  spectators  of  a  real  fact,  on  which  neithor 
party  knew  how  to  reason.  On  such  an  axiom  it  may 
be  charitably  hoped,  the  good  Parent  of  mankind  will  ift 
all  cases  of  unavoidable  ignorance  hold  his  children  Iei& 
guilty  than  some  are  willing  to  imagine. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

OF   INFANT   BAPTISM. 

INFANT  baptism  is  an  ancient  [)ractice  ;    but  infaO^ 
sprinkling  is  more  ancient  than  the  institution  of  baptist^ 

(7)    Antiq.  Rep.  Vol.  ir.  1784.  pages  40,252. 

(8;    Dr.  CampbcU's  iWricii/  Survey  rf" Britain,  Vol.  i.  Book  i.  Oiap.    ^ 
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itsc]L  Let  no  serious  man  take  oflfence  at  the  distinction 
between  baptism  and  sprinkling,  for  it  is  necessary  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  it  is  impossible  to  relate,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  hbtory  of  baptism  without 
it.  To  baptize  is  to  dip  :  to  sprinkle  is  to  scatter  in 
drops.  The  application  of  water  to  infants  in  these  two 
modes  forms  an  history  naturally  divisible  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches.  The  dipping  of  children  for  a  religious 
purpose  rises  to  view  at  a  certain  period  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Christians :  the  sprinkling  of  children 
is  an  article  of  Pagan  mythology,  and  it  is  traced  by  an- 
tiquaries from  monument  to  monument,  on  Roman  and 
£tnjscan  remains,  till  it  hides  itself  in  depths  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity  (1).  Among  the  Pagans,  it  was  lusr 
tration :  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  church,. it  was  un- 
der the  name  of  exorcism  :  when  the  monks  united 
exorcism  with  baptism  it  became  confounded  with  bap- 
tism itself :  and  in  the  end  it  came  forward,  and  suppli- 
ed the  place  of  it.  In  a  future  chapter  on  aspersion, 
all  this  will  be  investigated  at  large.  At  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  in  brief  to  observe,  that  baptism  was  uni- 
versally performed  by  immersion,  single  or  trine,  for  the 
first  tlurteen  hundred  years  (2) :  that  from  thence  till 
after  the  reformation  it  was  generally  performed  by  trine 
immersion  :  that  pouring  or  sprinkling  began  to  be  al- 
lowed for  baptism  only  in  the  eighth  century  in  cases 
of  necessity  :  and  that  in  this  country  sprinkling  was 
never  declared  valid  ordinary  baptism  till  the  assembly 
of  divines  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  influenced  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  pronounced  it  so  (3).  In  the  Eastern  and 
Greek  churches  it  hath  been  invariably  administered 
by  dipping  from  the  first  introduction  of  it  to  this 
day  (4). 

(1)  Gorii  Mtueum  Etrtucum.  Fioreniia.  1737.  Tom.  ii.  Tab.  dziii. 
Figurm  in  sefiuiehro  mattnorco. 

(2)  Jac.  Basnagii  Thesaur,  Monument,  eccles.  et  htstoric.  tive  Henrici 
Canisii  lectionet  antig.  digett.  Antxerpi^e.  1725.  Tom.  i.  Cap.  v.  De  ritibuM. 
Jam  satis  de  immerMtone^  quae  per  tredecim  saecula  perse veravlt  dictumii 
Kunc  de  numero  immersionum. 

(3)  Martini  Gerberti.  S.  Blasii  Abbots  Vetut  liturg,  Aleman.  Typit 
San-BloMttmig.  1776.  Tom.  ii.  Disq.  v.  Cap.  i.  Dt  baptttmo.  Tab.  Ti. 
Baptismus  Christi.  - .  -  -  Naaman  se  lavans.  Tab.  vii.  Vita  S.  Nicoliu. 
Infantum  baptisma.    Ez  rotulo  bibl.     Casanatensis  Romx.  n.  3.  &c. 

(4)  Dr.  King's  Bitet  of  the  Qrtek  church.  Euchologion,  Tzanfumari 
Menoiogia, 
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Before  the  history  of  infant  baptism  be  investigatedi 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  define  the  terms,  es- 
pecially the  word  infant.  The  necessity  of  doing  90  is 
obvious  :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  divines,  who  defend 
infant'b^piistn,  do  so  by  proving  the  antiquity  of  pttdh 
l^ptism  ;  and,  on  the  other,  undoubted  monuments 
shew  that  hais  did  not  signify  a  natural  infant,  and  that 
Christians  in  the  fifth  century  did  baptize  boys.  Many 
such  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  :  at  present  two  may 
serve  to  prove  that  a  definition  of  terms  is  suggested 
not  by  caprice,  but  by  a  real  state  of  facts. 

The  first  is  a  Greek  inscription  on  a  sepulchral  mon- 
ument, which  was  taken  out  of  the  church-yard  of  St 
Agnes  at  Rome,  and  was  first  p-jblished  by  that  learn- 
ed antiquary,  Raphael  Fabretti,  and  since  with  amende 
ments  by  Montfaucon.  in  this,  a  child  of  eight  years 
and  five  months  old  is  called  *«mJ*. 

MHNO<MAON  TA<P0C  OTTOC  EKEI   nOATnENSEA 
nAIAA   ON  XAPIT*»N  TPICC*»N   nANEHHPATON 
EIAOC  EXONTA   AINOTOKON  E«»N  OONOC   HF- 
nACE   NON  KAeOPATE   OKTfi   MONIOC   ETECIM 
B£BI#KATA  MECITE  HENTA.* 

This  tomb  contains  Menophilusy  ofi  tnfani^  to  bebh^ 
mtnted  ivit/i  mar^  tears  :  whom^  adorned  with  the  ha 
ty  of  the  three  graces^  cruel  Jhte  snatched  dvxy  fr< 
his  unfortunate  parents.     Here  you  be/iold  him,  Vfho  Ih 
eight  years  and  fve  months  (^5). 

The  second  is  a  Roman  inscription    published 
Father  Mabillon,  who  received  it  from  Fabretti,  whikgg 
he  was   making  that  collection,    which   he  aftcrwaidBj 
made  publick.     This  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  a  duU^ 
of  six  years  of  age  in  the  fifth  century.     The  learnef^ 
and  ingenuous  father  inserted  it  in  a  small  but  inestima^-' 
ble  treatise  addressed  to  his  brethren  to  direct  the  stud^ 
ies  of  young  monks,  and,  among  many  other  curioui^^ 
articles,  he  advises  them  to  take  hints  from  such  monu« — - 
ments  as  this,  and  inquire  why  the  primitive  Christian^ 
deferred  baptism,  and   whether   infant   baptism    wer^ 
practised  before  the  fiflh  century.     This  is  the  inscrip*^ 
tion  (6). 

*  In  Uiis  inscription  C  is  used  for  $.        Editor. 

(5)  Montfaucon  ItaLp.  321. 

(6^  Mabillon  TYaite  dct  etudei  MonoMtiquet.    A  Ptris.  1691.  pa^T*  ^SL^-" 
Siecle  v. 
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NATU  SEV£RI  NOMINE  PASCASIUS 
DIES  PASCALES  PRID.  NOV.  APRIL  N 
DIE  JOBIS  IL  CONSTANTINO 

ET  RUFO  V  V  C  C  CONSS.  QUI  VIXIT 
ANNOR.  VI.  PERCEPIT 
XI    RAL.  MAIAS  ET  ALBAS  SUAS 
OCTABAS  PASCAE  AD    SEPULCHRUM 
DEPOSUIT  Dim.  KAL.  MAL  FL  BASILIO 

VTC.  CONS. 

Tlus  inscription  says,  Paschasius  was  born  on  the 
fourth  of  April  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  seven, 
Constantine  and  Rufus  being  consuls  :  that  he  wa» 
baptized  at  Easter  on  the  twenty  first  of  April  in  the 
year  four  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  consulship  of 
Basil:  and  that  eight  days  after,  he  gave  up  his  life 
along  with .  his  white  baptismal  garments,  being  six 
years  of  age.  It  is  in  such  monuments  as  these,  and 
not  in  vague  lexicons,  or  in  the  treacherous  disputations 
of  polemical  writers,  that  the  history  of  ecclesiastical 
rites  is  to  be  sought ;  and  the  present  inquiry  seems  on 
this  principle  not  improper. 

It  b  generally  supposed,  the  baptism  of  children  was 
first  mentioned  at  Carthage  in  the  third  century,  and 
Tertullian,  who  first  mentioned  it,  wrote  a  book  to 
shew  the  reasonableness  of  baptizing  as  the  church  at 
Carthage  did,  and  to  expose  the  impropriety  of  baptiz- 
ing chUdren.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  some  Chris- 
tians in  the  third  century  did  baptize  infants,  although 
the  church  at  Carthage  did  not.  Inhere  is,  also,  a  re- 
port, that  infants  had  been  baptized  before  this  time  ac 
Alexandria  (7).  The  facts  wiU  be  examined  in  their 
proper  places  :  now,  it  is  only  observed  in  general, 
that,  supposing  infants  were  baptized  in  the  early  agei 
of  the  cnurch,  the  terms  ought  to  be  defined.  Baptism 
in  the  third  century  signified  dippings  and  infant-bap- 
tism was  the  dipping  of  an  infcmt :  but  the  meaviing  of 
die  word  iniant  cannot  be  determined  when  it  stands 
alone,  or  when  it  is  connected  with  baptism  only  :  for 
the  question  will  always  be  asked,  Who  is  an  infant  ? 
Is  it  a  natural  infant,  or  is  it  an  infant  in  lavj^  that  is,  a 
minor  ?  If  it  signify  a  minor,  it  may  stand  for  an  infant, 

(X)  Dr.  Wall's  Hittory  of  Infant  Baptism.   Crimen,  •  -  -  -  TcrtuUian.  •  -  •  - 
^osfon^fiB^  iSfc,  -  •  -  -Vossli  Theses,  DeBqftismo, 
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and  it  may  not,  and  circumstances  must  be  examined  ti 
determine  the  point.  Now,  there  are  four  unquestiona 
ble  evidences  of  the  position,  that  the  words  iniant,child 
and  all  others  synonymous,  as  wmst,  fi^tftj  /s^vxamv ,  puet 
puerulus,  parvulus,  infans,  infaniulus,  cil;^,'  Itrlin? 
bame,  figliulo,  piccierillo,  infante,  in&nta,  in&nzo 
enfant,  and  so  on,  are  used  indiscriminately  for  minors 
These  evidences  are  manuscripts,  books,  inscriptions 
and  laws. 

To  begin  with  manuscripts.  The  learned  and  ibde 
fatigable  Muratori,  in  his  inestimable  treasure  of  Italiai 
antiquities  of  the  middle  ages,  hath  furnished  a  grea 
many  examples,  of  which  the  three  following  may  suf 
fice  at  present  (8). 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Adald,    a    littd 

INFANT   of  Lucca. 

In  the  name  of  God in  the  twenty-first  year  c 

the  reign  of  our  Lord  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  kinj 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  —  I  Adald,  the  little  m 
fant  son  of  Waltper,  being  sick  and  in  danger  of  dead 
considering  in  myself  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  fii 
the  redemption  of  my  soul,  and  according  to  a  statut 
of  King  Liutprand  oifholy  memory,  offer  to  God,  am 
to  the  church  of  blessed  S.  Martin-  -  my  house--  oul 
houses,  gardens,  lands,  vineyards,  oliveyards,  woods 
underiVoods,  meadows,  pastures,  cultivated  and  uncol 
tivated,  and  all  my  effects  movable  and  immovable,  • 
and  also  my  house  at  -  -  and  alse  my  house  at  -  *  and  ab 
all  other  rights  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  -  - 1  oflfer  a 
aforesaid,  and  confirm  by  this  deed,  which  Ghislebei 
wrote  at  my  request.  Done  at  Lucca  in  the  yearc 
Christ  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Witness  my  hand  Adald,  who  ordered  this  deed  t 
be  made. 

I  Gumpert  presbyter,  being  desired  by  Adald  tb 
little  infant^  subscribe  as  a  witness. 

I  Aspraiid  presbyter,  being  desired  by  Adald  tb 
little  infant^  subscribe  as  a  witness. 

I  Pascal  presbyter,  being  desired  by  Adald  tb 
little  infant^  subscribe  as  a  witness. 

(8)  Muratorii.  if»fi?.    Ital,    Medii  iPoi.  MttH^L  1738.  ettinn. 
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I  Ghisprand,  at  the  request  of  Adald  the  little  infant^ 
subscribe  as  a  witness. 

I  Erminari  presbyter,  being  desired  by  Adald  the 
hale  injantj  subscribe  as  a  witness  (9). 

The  last  V)ill  and  testament  of  the    little  infant 

Count  Gaifer. 

I  9l  young  infant  under  age,  named  Gaifer,  Count,  son 
of  the  late  Count  Landoar-  -  by  this  deed  oiTcr  to  God, 
and  to  the  famous  church  of  S.  Mary  -  -  my  estate  at  -  -  • 
&c  -  *  -  -  Done  at  Salerno  in  the  year  one  thousand  (l). 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  the  little  infant 

Hubert. 

Be  it  known  that  I  Hubert,  a  little  infant^  called 

^elio,  the  son  of  Hugh  of  the  race  of  the  Saracens 

and  so  on.     Dated  one  thousand  eighteen  (2). 

In  all  these  places  the  w*ord  is  infantulus^  which  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  ^vaaw,  the  one  diminutive  of  i«. 
y<Wtf,  the  other  of  ^i^n  :  words,  say  lexicographers,  so 
fittic  that  there  are  none  less,  and  of  course  they  must  be 
rendered  babe.  No,  in  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  they 
must  not  be  rendered  babe,  but  minor.  In  a  future 
part  of  this  work  it  will  be  proved,  that  the  ordinary 
infant  baptism  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  bap- 
tism of  minors  who  were  taught  before  they  were  bap- 
tized,  and  who,  in  a  country  where  they  were  allowed  in 
certain  cases  to  alienate  their  property,  were,  very  con- 
sistently, supposed  capable  of  choosing  a  religion,  and 
of  disposing  of  themselves  (3). 

Books  are  a  second  class  of  evidences.  The  evan- 
gelist Luke  observes,  in  the  prologue  to  his  gospel,  that 
numy  had  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Jesus. 
Several  spurious  books  entitled  gospels  and  epistles 
^'tre  published  in  the  East.  Some  of  these  apocryphal 
writings  were  attributed  to  Jesus,  others  to  the  evangel- 
ists, one  to  James,  another  to  Nicodemus,  and  one  to 

(9)  Tom.  T.  Adalclut  infantulu*  Lucensis,  ex  aegritudine  decumbens,  do- 
*••  DOimullas«t  agpros  majori  ecclcsiae  Lucensi  S  Martini  donat  -  'P^g'^}^- 

0)  Pag.  621.  Kffp  infantulut  infra  actate  nomine  Gaiferio  comes,  filiu« 
!l*><>Qdaiii  Landoani  comitia  -  -  -  -  per  hanc  chartulam  obtuUmua  Deo  «t 
ni^secclesiat  Sanctx  Miuriae Actum  Salerno  An.  1000. 

(^  Pag.  623.  (S)  See  Chap.xxvu. 
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Thomas,  which  was  entitled.  The  cospkl  of  thj 
jAscY  OF  Christ.  Such  a  book  is  meotione 
Irenaeu^,'  Epiphanius,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril, 
other  early  writers.  They  censure  it  as  a  spu 
work  full  of  idle  tales,  and  the  production  of  some 
tick.  Whether  the  book,  which  now  bears  this 
be  the  original  is  very  doubtful :.  but,  certain 
either  this,  or  one  like  it  under  the  same  title, 
handed  about  in  the  earliest  times  in  several  langi 
through  all  the  East.  Cotelerius  published  a  ( 
version  of  it  (4).  Sike  published  an  Arabick  versioi 
Dc  la  Brobse  in  his  rersick  lexicon  quotes  a  pa 
from  a  Persick  copy  (6).  The  book  itself  is,  a 
fethers  have  described  it,  a  &bulous  account  of  mi 
performed  by  Jesus  in  his  infancy,  and  Fabricius, 
published  it  from  the  version  of  Cotelerius,  hath  p: 
ed  the  opinions  of  divines  ancient  and  modern  con 
ing  it  (7).  One  of  these  is  that  eminent  critick  i 
Simon,  who  allows  the  very  high  antiquity  of  tfai 
similar  books  on  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  although  he 
sures  the  writers  of  them  (8).  The  book  needs  no  n 
tion,  and  it  is  mentioned  here  onlv  for  the  sake  c 
serving  the  sense  of  the  words  wms,  wmit^f, mmimm^h 
in&ncy,  among  early  eastern  Cbrisiiaiis.  The  wi 
whoever  they  were,  evidently  intended  to  fill  up  an  » 
ent  chasm  in  the  evangelical  history  of  the  life  of  J 
Here  are  accounts,  such  as  they  are,  of  what  he  c 
play  with  other  children ;  what  he  did  at  five  ye; 
age ;  what  at  seven ;  what  to  the  dyer,  to  whoc 
mother  put  him  to  learn  the  art  of  dying :  in  a  wo 
is  a  fabulous  history  of  a  minority  (9), 
The  style  of  writing,  however,  is  strictly  just  and  aca 
as  innumerable  instances  would  prove,  were  it  nece 
to  produce  them.     One  from  an  imperial  historian 

(4)  EvangeHum  infantix   Chritti,  adsiriptum   ThomsB  t^fonohi 
-cum  veriione  Cotclerii. 

(5)  Evanc^lium  infantiae.  (6)  Ibid.  pag^.  55. 

(7)  F»bricii  Cod,  Apoc.   ffamburgi.  170T     Liber  de  pueritia  et  m 
Domini  et  SaivatorU  nottri  yetu  Christ!     A^yo^  m  rm  wtuiutM  xsu  m 

(8)  Sifnoo  JSTuf.  CWf, 

(9)  Evang.  Cap.  ii.     t#  ym^  ?r«>}io  1^9^  IIENTAITHS  yt 
-  •  -  -  Cap.  xxzTi. 
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Nkrephorus  Bryennius  Caesar,  who  married  Anna 
Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexias,  wrote  an 
hisCoiy  to  set  forth  the  just  title  of  hb  father-in-law  to  the 
crown,  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  to  the  empire.  He 
begins  by  relating  the  demise  of  Manuel  Comnenus, 
who  left  the  care  of  his  two  sons,  Isaac  and  John,  both 
minors,  to  Basilius.  In  a  concise  and  elegant  manner 
he  describes  the  education  of  the  princes,  and  the  care 
taken  by  Basilius  to  provide  them  the  two  sorts  of  tu- 
tors  necessary  to  the  education  of  noble  Greeks :  ped- 
ugogucs  to  cultivate  their  minds ;  and  pedotribes  to  form 
their  bodily  exercises.  The  princes  are  called  »m>ic, 
their  companions  sons  of  noble  fdmilies  are  named  ^^^w 
the  cultivator  of  their  minds  is  ^rmittyfyH^  the  riding-mas- 
ter  is  M^t^fSm  (I),  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  who- 
ev^  first  described  the  baptism  of  natural  infants  by  the 
Greek  word  j^r^baptism  made  a  very  awkward  choice. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ^min  and  fimimrftmy  and  when 
it  Is  put  for  English  infant  baptism,  it  i;>  used  in  a  sense 
totally  diflkrent  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom 
pedagogue,  pedotribe,  pedo-baptist,  signified  the  tutor, 
die  gymnastick,  the  baptizer  of  a  Greek  infant,  that  is, 
a  minor.  Could  it  be  ascertained  that  the  primitive 
Greeks  practised  pedo-baptism,  it  would  not  immediate- 
ly follow  that  they  baptized  new-born  babes. 

Books  use  {he  same  words  in  various  figurative  and 
allusive  sense»  >^  John  Zonarus,  a  man  of  rank  and 
learning,  who  *^hed  in  the  twelfth  century,  first  in 

the  court  of  the  .11,  and  then  in  a  monastery  where 

he  retired,  UTotv  yTistory  entitled  Annals.  Speaking 
of  the  emperor  ki^.4>anus,  he  says,  he  was  called  Ro- 
manus  the  infant,  ^mii*h  not  on  account  of  his  age,  for 
he  was  a  man,  but  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand- 
fiither,  who  was  of  the  same  name ;  and,  he  adds,  the 
emperor  might  very  properly  be  so  called  for  his  boyish 
manners  (2). 

The  same  writer  published  a  comment  on  eighty-five 
canons  commonly  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  received 

(1)  Nicephori  Cxstris  Bryennii  Commemarii  de  rebus  Bjzantinii.  £dit, 
Fetri  PmsuiL  P^nh   1661. 

(*)  J^anniA  ZoQATK  Armaie*.  Inter frete  Hieronymo  Wolphio,  et  notatore 
Cwttio  da  fresnc.  Parieiit,  1686.  Lib.  z?i.  36. 
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by  the  Greek  church  as  rules  of  action.  He  begins  t 
preface  with  a  quotation  from  the  Greek  version  of  t 
Psalms :  The  entrance  of  thy  vjords  g'voeth  light  andt 
derstanding  to  infants  (2!).  He  expounds  this  not 
infants  in  years  but  in  understanding,  which  is  eviden 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  English  trans 
tors  understood  it  so,  and  rendered  it  properly  the  sL 
pie  (4).  Long  before  the  time  of  Zonaras,  Ambrc 
Autpert,  a  native  of  Provence,  and  abbot  of  the  mo 
astery  of  Saint  Vincent  in  Italy,  who  flourished  in  t 
eighth  century,  published  a  commentary  on  the  apoc 
lypse,  entitled  Speculum  parvulorum,  the  mirror  of/ 
tie  ones^  that  is,  the  simple  {5).  Many  more  such  i 
stances  might  be  given.  Hooks,  therefore,  use  tl 
words  literally  for  a  minor  in  years,  and  figuratively  1 
an  imperfection  of  knowledge,  a  sort  of  infancy  oft 
mind,  a  puerility  of  manners,  and  so  on. 

Inscriptions  make  a  third  class  of  evidences.  Out 
a  great  number  two  may  suffice.-  The  learned  fiitti 
Montfaucon  hath  exhibited  one,  of  many  sepulchi 
monuments  of  the  Greeks,  which  describes  diflfere 
stages  of  infancy.  The  first  figure  is  that  of  a  babe  wni 
ped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  the  lapc^t 
parent  who  is  sitting  in  a  car.  The  second  shews  t 
parent  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  child  sitting  up< 
the  knee,  as  if  grown.  The  third  represents  him  < 
the  ground  playing  with  a  kind  of  go-cart  with  tv 
wheels.  The  fourth  describes  him  at  play  with  son 
birds,  as  having  arrived  at  a  further  period  (6).  Wii 
would  an  history  of  the  baptism  of  an  infant  mean,  wb 
infanf'.y  includes  persons  so  different,  and  the  term  go 
ers  more  than  twenty  years  of  life  ? 

The  following  is  a  rude  inscription  of  the  eighth  cei 
tury  at  Naples.  It  says,  Basil  the  son  of  Silibud  ac 
Gregoria  lost  his  life  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  infanc; 
The  antique  form  of  the  letters  cannot  be  expresse 
here. 

(3)  Psal.  cxlx.  130. 

(4)  Zunarx  in  Canon.  Apott.  Comment,  Parisut,  1558.  H.  %i;um'k>  && 

(5)  JI:4t.  Litaraire  de  la  France,  Tome.  iv.  A  Pant,  1738.  pag.  146. 
05}  Montfaucon.  Supplement  de  /'  antiquiu  expliqu^e.  Paris.  1724.  Tom 
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GRBDO  QPIA  RBDfiMPTOR  MEUS  BIBIT*  £T  IN  NOBISSIMO 
DIK  DS  T£RRA.  SUSCITABIT  MB  ET  IN  CARNE  MEA  VIDEBO 
DJUJM  MEUM  EGOBASILIUS  FILIUS  SILIBUDI  ET  GREGORIA 
CONJUGEM  EJUS  DUM  IREM  IN  MANDATUM  IPSORUM 
MALUS  HOMO  ADPREHENDITME,ET  PORTABITMEIN  RIBUM 
ETOCCISIT  ME  MORTEM  CRUDELEM  IN  HTFAiTTIM  MEiE 
ANNORUM  DUODECIMIS  INDICTIONE  QUARTA  DECIMA 
TI6ESIMA  SEXTA  (7). 

TRANSLATION. 
tbdieve  that  mj  Redeemer  livet,  and  In  the  Uit  dty  will  nilte  oie  up 
Iw  the  grave,  and  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  my  God  :  I,  Basil,  ton  of 
SilNid  and  Gregoria  his  wife  ;  while  I  was  behaving  myself  like  a  duti. 
M  child^  a  wicked  man  caught  me  and  carried  me  into  a  river  where  he 
fot  ne  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  my  infanty.  (2J'«. 

fE<L 

A  fourth  class  of  proofs  is  taken  from  laws.  1  hese 
«Dght  to  be  divided  into  four  sorts  :  imperial  ;  goth- 
kk  ;  ecclesiastical  ;  and  monastick.  It  is  a  part  of 
Mural  justice  to  take  care  of  in&nts,  and  all  nations 
hnre  found  it  necessary  both  to  guard  the  tender  age 
tf  in&ncy  by  express  law,  and  to  fix  a  moment  when 
tn  passes  from  the  guardian  to  the  ward. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into 
die  moment  of  majority  in  the  empire  before  the  institu- 
tkn  of  baptism  (8).  After  the  division  of  it  into  an 
Mtem  and  a  western  empire,  the  law  in  both  fixed 
tventy-five  years  as  the  term  of  infancy  (9).  The 
foestion  of  baptizing  an  infant,  or  a  person  under  age, 
Was  first  agitated,  where  it  might  most  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  writings  of  an  eminent  Christian  Lawyer, 
who,  for  wise  political  reasons,  objected  against  it  on 
account  of  its  interference  with  sponsion  (l). 

When  the  northern  nations  dismembered  the  empire, 
tml  settled  themselves,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  the 
Lombards,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Saxons, 
«id  the  rest,  (who  may  all  be  considered  as  of  one  fiimi- 
tf)  guarded  their  minors  by  express  laws  of  their  own^ 

*  In  this  inscription^  in  bibit,  and  a  number  of  other  words,  B  is  used 
vS.    EiStor. 

(f)  Gal.  Fleetwood  Inscrifit,  Antiq,  Sylloge.  Par.  ii.  Momntunt.  Chris* 
iM.pMP.  520.  Lmdini  1691.  Not.  NeapoU. 

(8)  Gronorii  Theiaur.  Antiauitat,  Grscar.  Ludg.  JBatav,  169T-etann,4e^, 
Tw.fiB. 

(91  BASIAIKON  BIBAIAS  ^^f-  Car.  Annlbal  Fabroti.  Paris.  1647. 
W.  L  Lib.  z.  Tit  ir.    De  ruHtutioM 

V)  Tenulliaa.  dt  hafinitno. 
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and  fixed  the  expiration  of  infancy  at  eighteen,  twen^, 
or  twenty.five  years  of  age,  during  which  period,  dife< 
ent  in  different  governments,  minors  were  called  infiuits 
little  infants,  infantuli,  and  so  on  (2).  Hence  in  al 
these  states,  laws  for  the  maimenance  of  in&nts  Q 
twelve  years  of  age,the  nullity  of  the  marriage  of  an  inbol 
except  on  certain  occasions  ;  the  alienation  of  propert) 
by  an  in&nt :  the  punishment  of  an  infant  for  killing  i 
man ;  and  so  on.  Among  the  Lombards,  an  in&nt  it 
time  of  scarcity  might,  if  he  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
for  want,  alienate  his  property  :  and  he  might  if  in  dan- 
ger of  death  alienate  to  endow  the  church  :  but  hb  do- 
ing so  did  not  make  him  of  age,  and  he  could  not  alien- 
ate to  the  king  on  any  pretence  whatever,  nor  could  the 
king  give  what  they  called  a  thinx^  a  thingatio^  a  laum- 
child f  a  quid  pro  quo  (3).  A  Lombard  infancy  expired 
at  eighteen  by  a  law  of  king  Liutprand.  In  those  times 
infant  baptism  was  an  afiair  of  the  utmost  consequence^ 
on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  person  and  propotf 
of  the  in&nt,  and  it  was  disputed  accordingly  betweea 
the  Trinitarian  Roman  Catholicks,  and  the  Unitarim 
Goths. 

Ecclesiastical  laws  respecting  infants,  that  is»  minon» 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  among  other  things  oofi* 
cern  the  catechizing  of  them,  and  in  express  terms  to* 
join  the  instruction  of  them  previous  to  baptism,  and 
the  administration  of  baptism  by  immersion  (4). 

Father  Martene,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  edlec* 
tors  of  monastical  antiquities,  hath  comprised  in  a  nar- 
row compass  from  a  variety  of  authentick  monuments 
of  Italy,  Germany,  Eogland,  and  France,  the  laws  by 
which  infant  monks  were  governed.  The  code  was 
called  the  discipline  of  the  infants,  or  the  disciptine  o^ 
the  boysy  the  bames^  the  catechislings  :  in  the  choiry  in 
the  cloister,  in  the  refectory  or  eating-room,   in  die 

(3)  Frid.  Lindenbrorii  Codex  Ugnm  antiquar,  in  quo  continentur  kfi 
Witigothorufn^  edict.  Theodorici  regit.  Lex  Burgundior,  Lex  Saiiea,  Lex  »' 
aman,  life,  Francqfurt,  1613.  -  -  - .  Longobardor.  Leg.  Liutprandi  L.  bi^* 
Ve  ittate  infantum. 

(3)  Muratorii  Antiq,  ItaL  Tom.  v.  Nat^e  in  leget  Pippini,  Liut{ffaaw 
ZiC.    De  ittate. 

(4)  Ordo  Roman,  De  Sabbato  ^anc/o- -•-Qualitercatechizantur  ifftf^ 
-  -  -  Interim  aatem  dum  lectiones  leguntur,  presbytert  catechizent  it^aff^ 
et  praeparent  ad  baptizandum  -  -  -  -  Dioet  hancorationem  ad  catechiitn^ 
infante*  -  -  -  -  Deinde  pontifez  baptizet  uoom  de  ipsis  infantibue  .  .  .  •  •  P 
baptlaenturjborvtt/i,  &o. 
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kitdien  and  acoUay,  in  die  domktory  or  deeping-rooniy 
in  the  infirmary,  in  Uie  lavatory  laundry  or  washing- 
Mmiiy  and  cveiy  where  else.  Each  article  is  adjusted 
91th  the  utmost  precisicui,  aa  lessons,  hymns,  and  pro* 
ansions,  the  shaving  of  thdur  crowns,  the  corrrction 
with  the  rod,  and  some  other  articles  too  indelicate  to 
te  mentioned  (5).  The  whole  proves  beyond  all  con- 
tndkticm  that  the  term  in&ncy  signified  nonage  in 
fcneraL 

The  same  language  prevails  in  all  modem  laws, 
flmce  the  late  learned  Judge  Blackstone  says,  *'  Infan- 
1^  is  nonage,  which  is  a  defect  of  the  uuaerstan^ng. 
Ilfiuits  un&r  the  age  of  discretion  ought  not  to  be  pun^ 
Mhed  by  any  crimiral  prosecution  whatever.  What  the 
ige  of  discretion  is,  in  various  nations,  is  matter  of 
Hme  variety  (6)."  In  this  countiy  twenty-one  is  gen- 
ially undersUx)d  to  be  the  period  of  minority,  but  in 
Inuice  twen^-five  is  the  usual  term  fixed  for  the«expira- 
wa  of  in&ncy,  which  however  admits  of  exceptions  (7). 
.rSnch  being  the  language  of  manuscripts,  books,  in- 
nr^itions,  and  laws,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark 
it  general  conformity  of  me  popular  style  to  the  legal 
Mne.  of  the  word,  though  nothing  can  be  more  vague 
ftia  the  popular  use  of  all  the  words  that  belong  to  the 
Htyxt,  nor  can  any  thing  less  conclusive  be  imagined 
Am  arguments  derived  firom  single  vague  equivocal 
knns. 

^ChikL  Elstablished  rituals  introduce  the  baptism  of 
fabea  with  the  Words  of  Mark.  They  brought  young 
CUUtm  to  Cluist  (8).  Others  quote,  in  affirmation  of 
tte  same  practice,  a  passage  in  Acts.  The^  promise  is 
to  yoo  and  to  your  children  (9).  Both  are  single  words 
b  a  boodE,  which  uses  the  term  for  posterity^  without 
ht  least  regard  to  the  age  of  any  one,  as  children  of 

hwA  -  .  -  -Children  of  Benjamin Children  of  prom- 

IK*  —  Children  of  men Children  of  God 

Qttldren  of  light,  and  so  on  (1).    In  this  book  one  of  at 

Xdtn.  Manene  De  Antiq.  Monaehontm  ridbtu  Tom.  L  Lugd.  169(^ 
.  Libb  V.  Cip.  ▼.    Dcpuirtrum  oitiatione  ct  dintfiina, 
Commemariet  on  the  Ltmt  qf  England.    Book  iv.  Chap,  iu 

JBRii.  dm  Droit  pub,  ecclenMt,    F^tmeoi:    Tom.  i. 

Ufatkx.  13.  (9)  Act!  ii  38, 39.  ^       . 

Imd,  Xxod.  xii.  37.  Benjamin,  Num.  i.  36 I'romlse,  Rom.ix. 

«lieo,GeD.».5 God,  BCatt.  r.  9.  •  -  •  -  Light,  Luke  xn.  18.' 
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least  sixteen  years  of  age  is  called  a  child^  and  aoodier 
of  thirty  a  child^  a  little  one  (2). 

The  word  child  is  of  C thick  origiral,  and  it  exaodf 
aiiswers  to  the  general  idea  of  offspring,  descendants,  <v 
posterity^  but  can  by  no  means  be  understood  of  ai^ 
precise  age.     ^*  Child  is  from  ac-hil-id,  he  b  from  oyr 
race  or  our  offspring  (3)  "'    Before  the  reformatiofi,  k 
the  year  fifteen  hundred  sixteen,  there  was  a  fcdio  book 
published,   entitled  N(nia  legenda   Anglie^   printed  hf 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  at  the  signe  of  the  Sun  in  Fleet- 
street,   London  (4).      It  contains  the  histories  of  tbt 
lives  and  miracles  of  British  saints,  or  of  saints  whoae 
lives  were  cc^nnected  i/(  ith  I  ritish  story,  alphabcticdtf 
disposed,  beginning  with  the  life  of  Saint  Adrian  Abbot 
at  Canterbury,  and  ending  with  that  of  Bishop  Wulstaub  j 
The  life  of  King  Edgar  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be  iiN| 
serted  in    its  place,    and  it  is  subjoined   to  that  OH 
Wulstan.       This  book,  which  is  a  complete  legend  w| 
British  saints,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  all  writings  of  tlai 
I  kind,  and  it  exhibits  variety  of  proof  of  the  vague  and 
indeterminate  use  of  the  words  under  examination.    la 
die  life  of  Adrian,  school  boys  are  called  j&//^r/ .*  panidis 
Saint  Hugh,  a  child  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  is  called 
puer  :   and  Bede  is  called  ptier^  when  he  was  taken  uitD 
the  monastery  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  yet  the  next 
stage  of  his  life  is  called  his  infancy. 

A  clergion  is  a  young  clerk :  a  young  student 
Strictly  speaking,  a  child  was  infant  till  seven,  and /Mr 
till  fourteen  :  but  the  order  is  not  preserved,  and  the 
whole  minority  is  called  infancy,  childhood. 

Such  is  in  general  the  vague  language  of  ecclesiaatieal 
writers  :  but  when  they  fix  the  sense  of  the  terms  by  re* , 
porting  circumstances,  the  narration  is  in  disfavour dF the 
baptism  of  bab' s.  Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  centuiy  a 
monk  named  Junian  founded  anabbey  of  Benedictines  at 
Maire  L»  Evescaut  in  France,  and  of  course  was  Abbot 
of  the  house.  One  day  as  he  was  at  prayer,  in  a  dins 
of  great  scarcity,  a  poor  woman,  who  was  pregnant^  i 
came  to  ask  relief.    Junian  supplied  her  wants^  and  in- ' 

(3)    Joseph.  Gen.  xxxrii.  30.  -  •  - .  Benjamin,  zliv.  20. 

(3)  R.  Jones,  Esq.  The  Origin  ^  Language  and  Nations  -  •  •  •  Afttr  tkt 
wiethodqf  an  EngiiMh,  Celtici,  Greek  and  Lmn'Engliith  Lexicon,  Londpft* 
1764. 

(4)  Noua  Legeda  An^^lie. 
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inndllier  tint  dK  WIS  whhchild  of  a  son,  aikl  Uuit  if  sh^ 

woM  tafce  eare  of  him,  and  bring  him  to  the  momslbtty 

I      after  be  was  grown  sp,   he  would  baptize  him,  and 

^     anlce  him  a  achcdar^  and  appdnt  him  his  successor. 

I      The  woman  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  when  the 

I      ckUd  anited  at  boy's  estate,  that  is,  seven  years  of  ^;ie, 

i      abc' earned  him  to  the  monaster}%  where  Ionian  hs^ 

tuttd  him  with  his  own  hands,  became  his  god&ther^ 

tnuoed  lum  up  in  monastical  science,  and  in  the  end 

die  joafk  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  succeeded  to  the 

Abbasjr*    Such  were  the  children  of  the  middle  ages 

:     wko  lecdved  baptism  :  but  such  as  these  were  not 

brties»    akfaough    diey  are  called  m  a  vague  senae 


.b  IIms  style  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  it  was  the  per* 

custom  of  this  country  to  express  the  subject  in 

;  and  as  there  was  no  danger,  so  there  is  no  ex- 

cf  a  mistake,  except  in  the  case  crf'baptbnu 

4he  reign  of  Heiyy  III.  a  statute  made  at  Mertoo, 

^  Whatsoever  layman  shdl  be  convicted  of  with-* 

iMridiiig  any  chUd  led  away  or  mttried,  he  riiall  yield  to 

die  taftr  me  vahie  of  the  marriage.    And  for  the  ofienoe 

Us  body  shaU  be  taken  and  imprisoned  until  he  hath 

ipcompensed  the  loser,  if  the  cniU  be  married.     This 

must  be  done  of  an  heir   within  the  age  of  fourteen 

And  touching  an  heir  being  fourteen  years  old 

until  his  foil  age,  if  he  marry  without  license 

cf  Itts  lord  to  defraud  him  of  the  marriage,  and  his  lord 

«8er  him  reasodble  and  convenient  marriage  without 

^iapamgcmcnt,  then  hb  lord  shall  hokl  his  land  beyond 

Idielcnii  of  Us  age,  that  b  to  say,  of  one  and  twenty 

^   ^rears  (S!)/^    Again,  in  a  statute  of  Henry  VIL  whic^ 

ra;ulateslhe  wages  of  artificers,  labourers,  and  servants, 

»  enacted :  diat 

A  ehibk  of  the  age  of  xiiii  yere  vi  s.  vesture  pryoe 

m  s.  widi  mete  and  drynke. 

^   Here  are  Enj^bh  children^  the  poor  at  service  earning 

^Mst,  drink,  tb^ee  shillings  a  year  for  clothes,  and  six 

ddBnnfor  wages :  and  tfart:  rich  marriedj  and  disputing 

irilhmehr  guaidians. 

0)  Start.  /».  19S5.  Had. i'li. zx. ••  .Hen.  VII.  si. Ca(>.Txu{.  *» l«iAr 
'    lie  mohk  Bufant  age  itfa 


b 
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The  free-school  at  Stamford  in  the  county  of  Ldnooli 
was  founded  by  William  Radclifie,  Esqr.  and  the  a 
of  parliament  for  carrying  into  execution  the  will  of  d 
said  founder,  made  in  the  reign  of  £dward  VI.  beff\ 
thus,  **  Forasmuch  as  it  is  a  right  eodly  and  charit^ 
deed  to  educate  and  bring  up  children  ^nd  youth  as  w< 
in  learning  as  also  in  civil  manners ;  and  a  great  nun 
ber  of  persons  having  children  be  not  able  to  keep  d 
same  to  school,  therefore  William  Radclifie,  of  the  ton 
of  Stamford,  of  his  godly  zeal  and  good  mind,  inten 
ing  to  found  and  erect  within  the  same  town,  oi 
school  wherein  such  poor  young  children  and  infams  I 
freely  taught  in  learning  and  manners  without  takio 
any  salary  or  reward  of  the  parents  of  such  poor  scbo 
ars(6)."  Infant  baptism  like  infant  tuition  im[die 
something  more  than  mere  animal  life. 

About  eight  hundred  years  ago  ^Ifric  wrote  a  gran 
mar  and  a  glossary  for  the  use  of  lun  ^  cil^  um  ycun 
children  (7).  The  learned  editor,  who  first  published  i 
rendered  the  words  with  the  utmost  propriety  puer9i 
and  the  book  was  evidently  intended  for  schooUboys 
and  the  words  of  Chaucer,  just  now  quoted,  are  to  I: 
understood  of  such  a  grammar-school. 

There  is  an  English  catechism  printed  by  EdwH 
Whitechurch  in  1550,  which  quotes  the  famous  passq 
in  Mark  in  the  title  page,  in  its  true  sense.  *^  A  sho 
cathechisme.  A  briefe  and  godly  bringinge  up  oiytM 
in  the  knowlege  and  comaundementes  of  God  in  fiiytl 
prayer  and  other  articles,  necessary  to  be  knowen  of  i 
those  that  will  be  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesi 
Christ:  set  forth  in  maner  of  a  Dialogue.  Marc: 
Let  the  chyldren  come  vnto  me,  and  forbidde  them  no 
for  vnto  suche  belongeth  the  kyngdom  of  God." 

That  incomparable  picture  of  ancient  men  and  ma 
ners,  the  Northumberland  household  book,  represen 
in  miniature  various  classes  of  the  world  of  ancie 
children.  The  minors  of  the  most  noble  Percy  faroi 
are  called  childre^  childer^  and  chillder.  There  wc 
childeryn  in  offices  in  the  household :  as  six  cfuldr 
of  the  chapel"  -  -  -  ^  childe  to  attend  in  the  nurcy^  nursei 

(6)  W.  Harrod's  Antiquitiet  ef  Stamford,    Vol.  ii.  Chap.  'w.^Hotpitt 
^choot§^^^aUiwt~^Stamford  1785. 

(7)  Gul.  Somneri  iElfrici  Gram,  una  cum  Mlfriei  Glotario^  Prrfm, 
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m^achilde  of  the  toairdrobe a  childe  of  the  bak- 

\ts^  —  a  childe  of  the  sqttfllery and  a  childe  of 

mote Each  of  his  lordship's  brothers  had  his 

ipleyn  or  his  cleric,  his  childe^  and  hb  horskepar 

le  chambrelayn  had  his  chapleyn,  his  clerk,  two  yo« 
n,  a  chtlde  of  his  chambre,  and  his  horskepar  —  The 
ward*  had  hb  clerk,  his  childe^  and  his  horskepar : 
1  so  on  (8).  Such  as  these  are  the  tiney  foot  pages  of 
luent  song. 

Mr.  Warton  says,  ^^  Some  criticks  may  be  inclined 
deduce  the  practice  of  our  plays  being  acted  by  the 
>ir  boys  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  the  chapel  royal, 
och  continued  till  Cromwell's  usurpation,  from  the 
tertainments  exhibited  by  boys  on  the  festival  of  the 
I'bishop  (9).  Annually,  either  on  the  day  of  St.  Ni- 
dlas,  Dec.  6,  or  on  that  of  the  Holy  Innocents^ 
x:.  28,  in  all  the  collegiate  churches  of  France  and 
igland,  the  festival  of  the  bcy-bishop  was  celebrated. 
ae  of  the  chUdren  of  the  choir  was  completely  apparel- 
1  in  the  episcopal  vestments,  with  a  mitre  and  a  cros- 
',  bore  the  title  and  the  state  of  a  bishop,  and  exacted 
nonical  obedience  from  his  fellows  who  were  dressed 
«  priests."  The  Utile  prelate  was  called  the  barne^ 
ih(^,  the  chylde-\>vJ(\t)i^^  bishop  of  the  boys^  bishop  of 
I  choristers^  bishop  of  the  little  ones{\).  He  and  his 
apter  performed  divine  offices  in  the  cathedral  in  imi- 
ion  of  the  bishop  and  his  prebendaries.  After  dinner 
cy  acted  plays  called  mii  acles«  moraliiies,  interludes, 
£irces,  in  diflcrcnt  pans  of  the  town.  In  one  of  tliese, 
aich  was  composed  by  bale,  alUTward  bishop  of  Os* 
•ry,  both  the  words  child  a:iO  baptism  are  used  prop- 
ly.  God  the  Father  is  represented  as  sending  John  to 
iptize  :  and  John  gives  his  modest  answer,  which  is 
idendy  taken  from  the  history  of  Jeremiah.  These 
t  the  words  : 

9)  PoftM  42 83 43 86,  &c. 

P)  Wartoh'8  HUtory  of  Englith  Poetry.    Vol.  L  Sect.  \i. 

(1)  Episcopus  pueroruTn  . .  -  -  Cpiscopus  chorisUrudi  -  •  *  •  Epiiscopus 
•milQium.    Dugd.    Mut.S.FoHi, 
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''F^tercGeiestis".-P|eacf)etO  tfyt  ptOplt^  tt^h 

pnge  ttieir  negligence 
Doopc  •  tfjem  in  toater»    tin? 

Iinotolelig^nae  tteir  offimce 
anH  fa?  unto  tbem,  tte  iURg' 

Horn  of(6^oliDotf)  cum. 

Johannes  Baptista.  Hnmete   LOttl   31    Stll^     jCtOiS 

pucr  ego  sfum  (2). 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  in  his  celebrated  history  of 
the  science  and  practice  of  musick,  hath  omitted  no- 
thing that  could  elucidate  his  subject,  or  exhibit  views 
of  ancient  men  and  manners,  hath  insened  a  particular 
account  of  the  in/ant  bishops  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  annual  festival  of  electing  a  child  bishop  from  amaog 
the  choristers,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
Sarum,  was  in  honour  of  St.  Nicholas  (3).  Nicholas 
was  remarkable  in  his  infancy  for  his  piety,  and  for 
knowing  the  scriptures,  as  Timothy  did  in  his  child- 
hood. He  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Myra  in  Lycb, 
and  was  present  in  the  council  of  Nice,  where  it  is  said 
he  gave  Arius  a  box  on  the  ear.  In  time  he  became 
the  patron  of  young  scholars.  By  the  statutes  of  St 
Paul's  church  school,  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  children  there  educated  "  shall  cvciy 
Childermas  day,  come  to  Paulis  churche,  and  hear  die 
chylde-bishop  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the  hygh- masse, 
and  each  of  them  ofier  a  i.  d.  to  the  childe-byshcp^  and 
with  them  the  maisters  and  surveiors  of  the  sdude." 
The  infant-bishop  bore  the  name,  dressed  in  the  habits 
and  ornaments,  and  maintained  the  state  of  a  bish(^i  as 
the  other  choristers  did  that  of  his  prebendaries,  from 
the  anniversary  of  Saint  Nicholas,  being  the  sixth  daj 
of  December,  until  Innocent's  day,  as  it  is  called,  tte 
twenty-eighth  day  of  the  same  month.  The  infanutrt- 
late  had  an  episcopal  throne  in  the  cathedral,  ana  h£ 
and  his  prebendaries  performed  divine  offices,  and  went 
in  procession,  guarded  from  all  interruption  by  express 
statutes,  which  forbade  all  persons  whatsoever,  under 
pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to  interrupt  them* 

(3)  Collection  of  old  plays.    A  trftgedye  or  enterlude.    Ciniip jled  M 
Jdiui  Bale,  1538. 

r3)  Vol  ii.  Book  i.  Chap,  i .  .  .  .  B»>lt.     i^e  ef  ^An  OdmMOt    ^ 
Cotomuu    Marg.  IS,  IT,  JB. 
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it  appears  also,  that  this  infant  bishop  did,  to  a  certain 
limit,  receive  to  his  own  use,  rents,  capons,  and  other 
cnkoluments  of  the  church."  It  should  seem,  too,  that 
in  certain  cases  the  infant  bishop  presented  to  prefer- 
Ikients  vacated  in  his  month  :  for  ^'  a  chorister- bishop  in 
the  church  of  Cambray  disposed  of  a  prebend,  which 
fell  void  in  the  month  or  year  of  his  episcopate,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  master."  In  the  household- book  of  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  uhich  u^s 
complied  Sfy  lately  as  fifteeii  hundred  and  twelve,  are 
the  following  entries  :  "  Item,  my  lord  usith  and  ac- 
customyth  ycrely,  when  his  lordship  is  at  home,  to  yef 
tinto  the  barnC' bishop  of  Beverlay,  when  he  comith  to 
ftiy  lord  in  Christmas  hallydayes,  when  my  lord  keepeth 
bis  hous  at  Lekynfield,  xx  s.  Item,  my  lord  useth  and 
aiicustomy th  to  gif  yearly,  when  his  lordship  is  at  home» 
to  the  bame^bishop  of  Yorke,  when  he  comes  over  to 
my  lord  in  Christynmasse  hallydayes,'  as  he  is  accus- 
tomed yearly,  XX  s."  In  case  the  little  bishop  died 
within  the  month,  his  exequies  were  solemnized  with 
great  pomp,  and  he  was  intc^YM,  like  other  bishops, 
v^ith  all  his  ornaments.  The  memory  of  this  custom  is 
preserved,  not  only  in  the  ritual  books  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Salisbury,  but  by  a  monument  in  the  same 
•hurcby  with  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  a  chorister-bish- 
op^  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  exercise  of  this  pontif* 
ical  office,  and  to  have  been  interred  with  the  solemni- 
ties above  mentioned. 

The  custom  of  instituting  an  anniversary  boy*bishop 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  or  to  this 
kingdom:  it  was  observed  at  Canterbury,  St.  Paul's^ 
Colchester,  Westminster,  Eton,  York,  Beverly,  and 
aU  the  churches  that  had  cathedral  service,  as  well  as  at 
Antwerp,  Tullvs,  Cambray.  These  are  nearly  the 
words  of  that  judicious  antiquary,  Mr.  Gough,  who 
quotes  Jiis  authorities  (4). 

Infant.  The  word  infant  is  Gothick,  and  of  wider 
txtent  than  the  former.  Fant,  one  under  the  care  of 
another,,  iirom  affano  I  take  care  (5).  Thus  servants  are 
called  the  m^isters  infants.  Jb'o<  t  soldiers  arc  the  injantry 
ttidar'  tfte  command  of  general  cfficers.     The  children 
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(4)  Britiih  Tofiography,    Vol.  ii.  Wiiuhire,  p.  3^. 

(5)  J.  Locccmi  Leg.  Goth,  cum  not. 
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of  the  house  of  Spain  are  called  infants.  In  the  Gothick 
laivs  a  man's  infants  were  disqualified  for  sittii^  to 
jurymen  in  his  law  suits,  for  being  his  tenants  tbcj 
would  be  tempted  to  be  partial.  So  many  instances  have 
already  been  given  of  die  vague  meaning  of  thb  wofd 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  any  more  (6). 

Babe.  Even  the  word  babe  is  too  indeterminate  tp 
be  quoted  on  this  subject^  as  it  is  not  confined  to  a  cer* 
tain  age. 

There  was  near  two  hundred  years  ago  a  singular  old 
man  at  Peterborough  in  Northamptonshire,  whose  mem- 
ory is  yet  preserved  by  a  portrait  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral.  His  name  was  Scarlet.  ^  He  was  sexttm 
ofi  the  church,  and,  as  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
eight,  he  had  dug  the  graves  of  the  householdera  twke 
over,  and  had  interred  two  queens,  Catharine,  wImib 
Henry  VIII.  divorced,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
lines  under  his  picture  say,  he  was  a  man  of  great  uze 
and  sturdy  in  proportion,  and,  as  his  visage  was  grimt 
and  his  voice  loud  and .  roughs  he  was  known  by  Ae 
name  of  Old  Scarlet  Scarebabe. 

Second  to  houe  for  strength  and  sturdy  limm, 
A  Scarebabe  mighty  voice  with  visage  grim  (7). 

JBabe  here  must  mean  a  child  capable  of  making  obaer-^ 
vatiuns. 

What  then  is  the  baptism  of  children,  beames,  infimts, . 
babes  of  former  times  ?  Nothing  at  all.  The  words 
singly  crumble  all  away  in  the  hands  of  an  investigator : 
they  may  signify  a  new-born  babe,  or  a  litde  boy  of  sev- 
en, or  a  great  boy  of  fourteen  yeara  of  age,  or  a  youngs 
man  turned  of  twenty.  Circumstances  must  detertaine» 
The  truth  is,  minor  baptism  began  with  young  genti&^ 
men  under  age  at  the  Alexandrian  academy,  and  in  after 
times  gradually  descended  to  boys  of  seven  years  of  age, 
where  it  stood  many  centuries,  and  at  length  it  setded  oiB 
babes  of  a  few  days  old  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  under* 
stood  of  Catholick  hierarchies,  for  it  does  not  appear  dial: 
those  Christians,  whom  the  domineering  parties  called 
hereticks,  made  ^py  such  alterations  in  baptism. 


\ 

I 


(6)  F.  Lindenbrogii  Coti,  leg,  antiq.  ••WUigoth"  -  TUodor^^ 
AlamoH  -  •  Bipuar  «  •  5ax,  ^c.    Francofurt  1613. 

(7)  The  Antiquarian  Beperton^  2d  Edit.  Vol.  L  p.  5*.  London. 
Obiit  1594.    i£Ut  98. 
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It  dioald  not  pass  unobserved  that  if  the  words  above 
mentioned,  particularly  infant^  be  understood  of  a  minor ^ 
il  will  remove  a  great  many  difficulties  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  One  example  shall  suffice.  In  the  year  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  the  church  of  Milan  assembled 
to  elect  a  bishop  instead  of  Auxentius  lately  deceased. 
They  were  divided  into  two  violent  parties,  the  one 
Arian,  as  the  last  bishop  had  been,  the  othMffrinitarian, 
fluid  each  aiming  to  bring  in  a  bishop  of  tflpown  sen- 
timents. Disputes  ran  so  high  that  the  city  was  in  an 
uproar ;  and  Ambrose  the  governor,  who  was  only  a 
Bfttechumen,  and  therefore  had  no  vote,  Vent  thither  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  crowd  was  so  great  he  could 
iQaroely  get  in  :  but  the  news  of  his  being  come  ran 
ribont,  and  in  a  little  time  silence  was  ordered,  and  the 
^pivemor  stood  up  to  speak.  He  addressed  the  assembly 
ui  a  manner  so  calm,  and  with  so  much  prudence  and 
Bioderation  recommended  peace  and  freedom  of  election, 
that,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  whole  assembly  shouted. 
Let  Ambrtise  be  bishop,  Let  Ambrose  be  bishop !  and 
!ie  found  himself  unanimously  elected.  Thus  Protes- 
tants relate  the  afl&ir :  but  the  people  of  Milan,  who 
should  know  best,  say,  that  though  their  archives  con6rm 
ill  this,  yet  they  add  one  circumstance  which  is  omitted 
in  this  account  (8).  There  it  is  recorded,  that  the  first 
person,  who  exclaimed,  let  Ambrose  be  bishop,  was  an 
ntt^Zm/,  and  the  assembly  only  repeated  the  exclamation, 
uatholicks  give  this  as  a  miracle ;  some  Protestants  laugh 
It  it  as  a  foi^ry  :  but  probably  it  is  neither  a  miracle 
KM*  a  forgery,  but  a  true  historical  fact,  and  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  minor.  When  such  a  fact  as  this  is  published 
under  the  direction,  and  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  car- 
linal  archbishop,  the  office  of  the  inquisition,  the  senate 
£  the  city,  and  the  college  of  St.  Ambrose,  it  is  rash  to 
ax  the  author  with  forgery  (9).  The  licensers  for  the 
icess  pledge  their  honour  for  the  truth  of  the  record  in 
he  archives,  of  which  the  history  is  a  copy :  but  the 

XS)  Jos.  Ripamontii  e  eollegio  Ambrotiano  SUt,  MccL  Mediol.  Mediaiam. 
Itt7pag.l64. 
m  Federicas  Borromeus  Cardinalis  •  •  decreto  nobis  stipoodio  dattsque 

jH^hnatur,    BxKiOLApro  reverendiss.  inquis. 

Bossius  pro  illust.  D.  Card.  Archiep* ... 

Saccus  pro  excellent.  Senatu.  U* 

A.  RuscA  CoH  Ambros.  Praf.  too  €tc4l|fffain  nonine. 
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pretence  of  a  miracle  b  a  mere  (pinion  of  the  puUiam 
apd  the  holy  office  would  not  tax  an  examuier  with  htr* 
esy  for  denying  that  it  was  a  miracle,  because  the  chuidi 
hath  not  declared  that  an  article  of  £iith.  Let  it  not  aee^ 
Strange  that  such  a  £act  should  be  thought  worthy  of 
a  rec^.  Here  was  a  violently  contested  election.  TbQ 
publick  safety  was  at  stake.  The  governor  acted  wisdf 
to  go  to  tl^^DOt  to  prevent  an  insurrection.  He  had  no 
authority  ^flp  the  consciences  of  the  people  as  a  ma^ 
trate.  Herad  no  vote  as  a  citizen,  for  it  was  not  a  ciidl 
afBun      He  had  no  vote  as  a  Christian,  because  thou^ 

' '  his  bmily  were  all  Christians,  and  had  given  great  e|- 
amples  of  piety,  and  though  he  himself  was  a  Chrisliii^ 
yet  he  had  not  been  baptized,  and  was  not  a  member  of 
the  church.  He  was,  some  say,  thirty-four,  others  fff^ 
ty-one  years  of  age,  and  all  the  authority  he  had  ^0 
what  his  prudent  reasoning  as  a  magistrate  gave  hiih 
Here  then,  it  should  seem,  was  an  unavoidable  division 
taking  place,  which  no  power  could  prevent.  It  is  not. 
supposable  any  young  infants  were  there  ;  but  it  is  veijr 

'  credible,  that  a  minor  was  a  member,  and  had  a  vote  ft 
the  election  of  a  pastor.  Here  then  lay  the  wonder,  tbit 
none  of  the  elder  members  or  officers  should  think  to 
nomuiate  Ambrose,  and  yet  that  a  nomination  made  IgL 
a  minor,  who  in  civil  offices  could  neither  elect  nor  ho 
elected,  should  instantly  appear  so  wise  and  judidoni 
that  all  parties  at  once  saw  the  propriety  of  it,  and  tfadr 
unanimity  recovered  order,  and  prevented  all  bad  conae- 
quences.  Ambrose  w^s  soon  after  baptized,  and  «et« 
tied  bishop  of  the  church  ( 1 ).  There  are  other  sinuhr 
tales  in  other  histories,  which  probably  owe  their  being 
to  some  true  facts,  and  their  miraculousness  to  a  wih 
take  occasioned  by  the  equivocalness  of  the  terms  ii 
which  they  were  recorded.  Thus  infants  are  said  ID 
have  nominated  kings  (2),  erected  churches  (3),  oo» 
posed  hymns  (i),  and  suffered  martyrdom  (5).  A 
monk  half  asleep,  overlooking  an  old  church  re^sltf 
with  a  fancy  dreaming  of  mysteries  and  miracles,  oa 

fl)  S.  Ambros.  Vit. 

(%)  Duardii   Nonii    in    Teix  liM.    Onuura.   liiT.    mpud  «criMr.  Mf^ 
Hupan   Tom.  ii.  Franc    160X 

(3^  Grtg    Tvron  I>e  Glnr   Mart.  Cap.  is. 

vis  Niceph.  Lib:  ziv.  Cap.  46»— Joan.  Damai.  dt  Trua^o  cmr. 
^  Mar^Srrd.-  Rom.  Jul.  xiii.  Jnfmau&  twJtHorei^k^c.  a-**^— — 
't.raaw.  Skt,  VamL  pert. 
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ndiogsuch  simple  vague  accounts,  might  very  soon 
onfuse  &cts  by  composing  dedamatory  legends  and 
Ltteriog  them  for  true  histories.  That  this  hath  beea 
requently  done  is  beyond  all  doubt. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  EXTRAOEDINAET   CBILDREM. 

A  FRENCH  writer  truly  remarks,  that  the  capability 
of  children  is  but  little  understood  :  they  are  puerile  be- 
cause their  education  is  puerile.  ^*  I  saw,  adds  he,  a  lit- 
de  child  in  the  country,  who  had  been  under  the  tuition 
of  the  parish  priest,  at  seven  years  of  age  promiscuously 
open  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  I  heard  him  ex- 
fbin  it  with  more  facility  than  children  in  general  read 
It  either  in  Latin  or  French.  I  heard  two  other  infants, 
brother  and  sister,  the  one  9  years  of  age,  the  other  1 1 
or  12,  speak  Greek  and  Latin  perfectly  well,  and  dis- 
pute in  logick  in  both  languages  (l)."  A  little  super- 
stition, of  which  there  are  numberless  curious  instances, 
3dded  to  such  cases,  hahded  baptism  downward  from 
minors  to  babes.  A  very  few  examples  may  serve  to 
give  a  sketch  of  this  subject,  and  a  few  monumental  in- 
scriptions follow. 

[Itie  iBfcription  is  in  abbreTiated  Latifi.— The    following  is  a  correct 

translation.        Ed,"] 

7%U  inserifition  informi  the  reader^  that  Joanna  BafitUta  De 
PentMchU^  daughter  of  Mexander  De  Peruuhia  and  Beatrix  ^ 
Qarzei^  when  $he  waa  only  aix  months  oldj  most  aweetly  and  freely 
f^ropouneed  the  name  qf  Jeatia  every  day  before  she  sucked  k  the 
^eaat^  and  most  devoutly  adored  the  images  of  the  saints  :  but, 
^fter  she  had  excited  great  ex/iectancies  qfher  eminent  sanctity j 
^tjled  to  that  Jesus  vthom  she  had  used  to  inypkCf  being  only  one 
9<8r  eight  numths  and  ten  days  old.  ^ 

It  b  not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  modem 
^  of  little  girls  be  the  successors  of  the  puppet  saints 
^ young  ladies  of  former  ages  :  but  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  that  when,  in  any  church,  the^  mere 
ottering  of  certain  words  goes  for  proof  of  an  inward 

Jl)  M.   De  Vieneol-MarviUe.     M^anget  (tkittorie  et  du  liturature,    J 
'*i«i  1701.  Tom.  1.  p.  150. 
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Operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  rational  religion  is  i&enfl- 
ed,  enthusiasm  hath  succeeded  to  its  place,  and  inspired 
eliildren  are  fit  subjects  of  baptism.  In  such  a  case 
religion  is  brought  down  very  low  indeed,  and  churches 
are  duly  prepared  for  the  admission  of  these  odd  prop* 

ositions extraordinary  invisible  influence  is  a  tide 

to  baptism baptism  conrimunicates  grace  -  •  -  infanto 

ar^  as  capable  of  baptismal  grace  as  men,  yea,  they  are 
more  so,  because  they  have  nothing  but  ori^^nai  de- 

Eravity  to  oppose  against  the  omnipotence  of  gtacCf 
ut  men  have  that  and  actual  sin  beside.     Pity  dMt 
Protestants  ever  adopted  such  ideas ! 

It  must  appear  strange  at  first  sight,  that  on  the 
monumental  inscriptions  of  a  church  which  held  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  innocence  is  ascribed  to  inftnlii 
A  little  observation  solves  the  difficulty.  The  chuidi 
held,  that  children  were  born  in  sin,  guilty  of  Adam^ 
transgression  :  but  that  baptism  restored  them  to  iaoo- 
cence. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  the  innocence  supposed 
to  be  acquired  at  baptism  was  attributed  to  the  influeiioe 
of  the  HolyGhost,  and  this  was  represented  by  a  dove* 
When  this  influence  was  bestowed  on  a  babe,  it  im 
called  miraculous,  and  it  is  very  credible  that  in  Ac 
style  of  those  writers  mira  innocentia,  miraculous  inno- 
cence  signified  on  tombs  extraordinary  baptism.  Sndi 
inscriptions  were  frequently  ornamented  with  dov0i>' 
The  following  is  one  of  this  kind. 

MIRAE  IKNOCENTIAE  ANIMA 

DVLCIS  EMILIANVS  QVI 
VIXIT  ANNO  VNO  MENS.  VII. 
D.XVIII  DORMIT  IN  PACE 

'  Columba  cum  ramo. 

Innocens  and  'innocentia  in  inscriptions  are  sometimas  J 
proper  names  :  and^  the  departed  spirit  of  a  person  who  i 
had  been  restored  to  innocence  by  baptism  is  often 
called  the  innocent  or  the  holy  spirit,  or  the  holy  gho6^ 
of  such  a  person,  the  inscription  being  intended  to  in- 
form the  reader  that  the  deceased,  although  bom  in  Wh 
had  been  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  had  ae^ 
guired  innocence  by  baptism.     This  is  called  in  the  ca* 
non  law  a  distinction,  and  it  is  a  distinction  absoloteljT 
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eoeuaiy  to  the  history  of  cathdick  baptism,  for  in  the 
faurch  of  Rome  it  is  expressly  declared  by  lan^,  that  in^ 
ocence  is  not  natural  but  acquired,  and  acquired  by 
apdsm. 

Had  it  been  true,  that  all  these  in&nts  had  been 
inctified  from  the  womb,  it  would  not  have  fidlowed 
Ml  they  ought  to  have  been  baptized ;  for  baptism  is 
either  intended  to  wash  away  sln^  nor  to  signi^  that 
;  hath  been  put  away  by  any  other  means,  but  it  b  a 
lere  fiorm  of  putting  on  the  profession  qf  Christianity  : 
8  such  it  is  proper,  significant,  And  beautiful ;  but  in 
very  other  view  it  cither  implies  the  knowledge  of  the 
cart,  or  a  moral  effect  produced  by  a  mechanical 
ause,  which  would  be  preposterous.  Happy  to  be 
onlent  with  the  simplicity  of  Revelation  !  Baptism  is 
ar  the  use  of  the  living,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  dying 
rtbcdcad. 


CHAP.  XXL 

QV  BAPmif  IV   AFRICA   IN   TBB  TIMB  OF  nETVLLIAH. 

FEW  writers  have  been  so  often  quoted  in  the  coc^  ^ 
roversy  concerning  infant  baptism  as  Tertullian,  and" 
et  the  subject  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  this 
ither.  They  are  boys  and  not  babes,  of  whose  bap- 
ism  he  writes.  This  looks  as  if  a  subject  might  be 
^ady  disputed  without  being  much  studied ;  however, 
iuch  oversights  render  it  necessary  thoroughly  to  ex- 
imine  the  whole  of  the  business  as  far  as  it  regards 
rertullian  of  Africa. 

Christianity  coming  out  of  Africa  into  the  West  re-  ' 
leinbles  old  Jacob  the  shepherd  tottering  into  the  pnes- 
mce  of  King  Pharaoh,  and  may  very  properly  adopt  his 
angiMge,  and  say,  Fe^  and  evil  have  *the  days  of  my 
\iilgrimQge  been.  In  the  East  and  in  the  West  it  took 
iome  centuries  to  enervate  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  wear 
oat  the  spirit  of  it,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  skeleton,  or 
ndier  to  turn  it  into  an  engine  of  absolute  dominion  : 
but  the  Africans  went  on  more  rapidly,  and  in  a  very 
Aojrt  period  gave  the  world  a  system  for  a  gospel,  of 
^ich  most  readers  of  die  four  evangelists  had  never 
^atortaihed  a  thought,  and  gave  it  as  tyrants  give  orders 
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to  their  slaves.  As(  the  intelligence  of  st  cocpoaiAtm^ 
like  that  of  an  individual,  is  to  be  appreciatied  by  ill 
speculative  prcaductions,  it  should  seem  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  worth  of  the  speculations  of  Africa.  No,  il  k 
not  Christians  are  extremely  divided  in  opinion  about 
the  doctrine  of  this  church.  Some  consider  their  <b- 
putes  about  grace  and  freewill,  original  sin  and  the  & 
vine  decrees,  in  the  most  solemn  light,  and  think  ttdMp 
don  depends  not  only  on  investigating  these  dubjectt^ 
but  on  determfhing  concerning  them  precisely  n  fh^ 
did.  Others  behold  them  with  perfect  indiflfaoiDe^ 
and,  instead  of  disputing  these  points,  repeat  a  tale  of  < 
Jesuit  missionary,  the  substance  of  which  is  tlu8(l)> 
The  bigots  among  the  Persians  and  the  Turks,  Ml 
Mohammedans,  tuive  a  mortal  hatred  of  each  odtfii 
Both  agree,  as  the  Koran  directs;  that  men  ougfkl  tt 
purify  themselves  by  washing  their  hands  befiMfft^ 
pray,  and  it  is  clear  to  both,  that  they  ought  to  wash  to 
the  elbow  :  but  the  manner  of  doing  this  is  the  caoae  flf 
the  abhorrence  just  mentioned.  The  Turk  puts  Ui 
hand  inso  the  water,  and  taking  up  some  ii>  hi»]Nkii| 
holds  up  his  hand,  and  lets  it  run  up  the  arm  to  toe  d- 
bow.  The  Persian  takes  water  into  the  palm  of  Oae 
hand,  carries  it  up  to  his  contrary  elbow,  and  lets  itlU 
down  his  arm,  and  off  his  fingers  ends.  In  tMs  di> 
pute,  whether  water  should  run  up  to  the  dboiror 
down  to  the  elbow.  Almighty  God  takes  a  side,  tA 
will  as  certainly  destroy  one  party  as  ever  he  cMMed 
both.  It  is  much  easier  to  determine  the  moral  chmc- 
ter  of  this  church.  When  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  dMS 
were  only  five  poor  bishops  in  all  Africa,  they  hdtl  t 
council  to  determine  which  of  two  pretenders  was  Lord 
Primate  (2).  Two  and  two,  and  a  casting  voift 
What  a  general,  council  !  Some  Christians  comidtt 
this  as  a  glorious  effort  of  sublime  piety  to  preserve  dl( 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.    Others  BBff  i 

E roves  nothing,  except  that  love  of  dominion  was  A^ 
1st  disposition  that  died  in  the  heart  of  an  African  pit^ 
late  (3).  Probably,  had  a  certain  person  been  there,  b^ 
would  have  decided  the  matter  by  setting  a  little  dSi 

!l^  Father  JmiP9  ThneU  into  Tartaff.    B.  i. 
3S  Leonis  P(^  ix,  Epiat.  iii.  Jd  Themam  Xfi§e,  Afrkau 
(3)  Jaq,  Basnagc  SUu  Jffcc/ct .  Tom.  i.  Liv.  iv.  Cap.  yiik 
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in  the  midst,  and  by  saying,  Except  ye  become  humble 
as  this  little  child^  ye  may  exercise  dominion,  but  ye 
^hail  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  oj  heaven  Qi).  Having 
never  heard  9f  this,  or  never  attended  to  it,  they  appeal- 
ed to  the  pope,  and  he  settled  the  dispute  by  informing 
them,  that  there  was  but  one  Lord  Primate,  and  that 
was  himself. 

By  Africa  in  ecclesiastical  history  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  immense  tract,  which  geographers  describe 
under  this  name  :  but  that  part  only,  which  extended 
from  the  Atlantick  ocean  to  Cyrene,  a  border  lying  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  the 
straits  of  Gibralter,  upward  (5).  The  whole  continent 
was  peopled  originally  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
that  son  of  Noah,  on  whose  posterity  the  patriarchy 
foreseeing  that  a  family  likeness  would  descend  from 
fiither  to  son,  and  that  the  meanness  of  their  minds  and 
tfie  profligacy  of  their  manners  would  produce  natural 
cflfects,  denounced  the  curse  of  servitude  (6).  This 
hath  been  their  general  condition  under  the  descendants 
of  both  Shem  and  Japheth.  In  a  very  early  age  the 
Phoenicians  settled  colonies  on  this  coast,  and  built 
Utica  and  Carthage,  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the 
world  for  trade  (7).  Trade  produced  population,  pop- 
ulation wealth,  wealth  magnificence,  and  magnificence 
ambition  of  dominion  over  petty  surrounding  king- 
doms. Hence  followed  appeals  to  foreign  states,  alli- 
ances, events  that  made  a  breach  of  faith  :  then  came  as 
natural  efiects  the  dreadful  Punick  wars,  and  in  the  end 
the  total  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  coast  to  a  Roman  province,  where  solitary 
garrisons  to  keep  slaves  in  awe  took  place  of  manufadto^ 
lies  and  warehouses,  population  and  plenty,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  trade.  when  Hannibal. was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  superior  power  of  Rome,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
know  the  fate  of  Carthage.'*  Fate  was  always  in  Africa 
an  apology  for  misconduct. 

(4)  Matt.  ZFiiL  i.  &c. 

{S)  Emanuel  a  Schelstrate  Sccietia  A/ncana.  Paris.  1679.     Diss.  i. 

(6)  BocharU  Opera,  curit  Leusden  et  ViUemandy  Lugd.  1713. 

(7)  Lirii  »t.  ctmi  mit  Joan  Doujatii  •  -  in  mtwn  Jfetph,  Paris.  1679. 
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To  begin  from  the  Atlantick,  the  first  part  is  MauritH' 
nia,  which  was  divided  into  three  provinces  :  Tingitanai 
so  called  from  the  city  Tingis,  now  Tangier  :  Cssari- 
ensis,  so  named  from  tHe  city  Caesarea  where  King  Ju- 
ba  anciently  resided  :  and  Sitifensis  from  Sitifi  the 
capital  Next  lay  Numidia,  and  then  Africa  properly 
so  called,  the  dominions  of  the  Carthaginians.  When 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Carthage,  they  divided  this 
district  into  two  provinces ;  that  in  which  Carthage  waS| 
they  called  Proconsular,  the  other  Byzacena  from  the 
city  Byzacia  (t).  Beyond  this  lay  the  Tripolitan  pro- 
vince, which  reached  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Cyrene. 
The  whole  is  generally  now  called  the  coast  of  Barbaiy. 
When  Jesus  was  upon  earth,  this  country  was  inhabited 
by  three  sorts  of  people  :  the  ancient  Mauritanians  and 
Numidians  :  the  descendants  of  Phoenician  colonists : 
and  the  Roman  provincials.  Loss  of  liberty  is  always 
attended  with  dejection  of  spirit,  and  tliis  generates  io- 
dolence,  ignorance,  and  brutality.  When  foreigners 
are  quartered  upon  natives,  it  is  natural  for  each  na- 
tive to  say.  For  V)hom  do  I  labour  and  deprive  my  soul 
of  rest  ?  It  was  easy  for  Scipio  and  Caesar  to  hire  pane* 
gyrists  with  the  spoils  of  Britain  and  Africa. 

By  wliat  means,  or  at  what  time  the  gospel  was  first 
taught  in  Africa  nobody  knows  (9).  The  Roman  Catb- 
olicks,  as  usual«  contend,  that  some  saint  was  sent  thither 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome :  but  this  is  said,  as  all  such 
fables  are,  ioc  the  sake  of  an  inference,  that  is,  that  Af- 
rica was  dependent  on  Rome,  and  ought  to  be  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction.  Whoever  casts  his  eye  on  the  maps 
will  think  it  not  inaprobable  that  it  made  its  way  thither 
through  Egypt  (1) ;  yet  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  ' 
it  should  go  from  Rome  along  with  some  provincials. 
However  it  were,  no  African  churches  appear  in  histoiy 
till  the  close  of  the  second  century.  The  obscurity  w 
the  history  of  almost  all  christian  churches  affords  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  first  disciples  of  Je- 
sus were  poor  plain  men,  beneath  the  notice  of  the  mag* 
istrate  and  the  historian  :  that  they  taught  a  very  simple 

(8)  Stzti  Rufi  Notitia  imperii  Concll  Carthag.  vi.  An.  419 Goil- 

Beveregfii  Synadicon  Oxon  16T2, 

(9)  Batnage  SiMt.  ut  tufi  -  -  •  •  Carthag.  Coiiitt, 

(1)  Gul«el.  Sanson  Geo^aph.  PatriarcMlis  apudhaibhti,  eoncil.  Tom.  sfi' 
-  • .  Nicephori  Xitt,  Lib.  u.  Cap.  iv.  -  -  •  Schdstrate  ut  tup.  Diss.  t.  oip»9^ 
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gospel :  that  their  worship  was  a  very  plain  affair :  that 
uicir  converts  were  chiefly  of  the  lower  soil  of  people : 
and  that  their  persons  were  not  distinguished  by  any 
habits  different  from  those  of  their  neighboiirs,  or  by 
any  thing  except  their  piety  and  virtue.  Authentick 
histories  of  some  churches  give  this  probable  conjecture 
a  sort  of  demonstration  in  regard  to  others  of  which  there 
are  no  accounts.  How  wise  the  institution  :  He  shall  not 
lift  up  his  voice^  nor  cry  in  the  streets  ! 

Although  this  church  continued  only  ab^jut  eight  hun- 
dred years,  yet  the  history  of  it  ought  to  be  divided  into 
five  periods.  The  first  begins  with  the  appearance  of 
the  first  Christians,  and  ends  with  the  council  of  Nice : 
a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Christianity  shifted  for  itself  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  Christians  were  dissidents :  but  no 
party  was  established.  The  second  period  contains 
about  one  hundred  years  from  the  council  of  Nice  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Vandals.  This  term  exhibits  establish- 
ment, and  persecution.  The  third  is  the  next  hundred 
years,  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  :  the  time  of  the  triumph  of  Arianism.  The 
fourth  period  includes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Saracens.  In  this  period  the  condition  of  the  Afri- 
can church  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
last  period  extends  from  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  to 
the  disappearance  of  Catholicks,  and  contains  about 
three  hundred  years.  A  question,  it  may  be  hoped,  not 
more  curious  than  wise,  naturally  enough  occui*s  here. 
On  supposition  it  had  been  the  duty  of  a  christian  to 
profess  die  religion  of  the  civil  magistrate  :  and  on  sup- 
position one  Carthaginian  Christian,  suppose  Tertullian, 
oad  lived  through  all  these  periods  and  discharged  his 
duty,  of  what  religion  would  Tertullian  have  been  ?  Let 
it  not  pass  unnoticed  that  great  numbers  did  live  in  a 
part  of  two  periods. 

The  first  man  that  appears  in  this  church  is  Tertullian, 
one  of  the  most  singular  characters  in  history,  and  the 
first  Ladn  father  (2).  His  father  was  a  centurian  under 
^  proconsul.     He  was  born  at  Carthage,  and  brought 

^C)  Qiiinti  Scptimii  Florentis  Tertulliani.  Optra,  ex,  edit.  Nicolai  Rigal 
^^Qr'mii,  1664  -  -  Du  Pin.  Bihliot  des  Auteur* £ccieit.  TcrtuUien.  Siec.  i': 
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up  a  lawyer.  He  became  a  Christian  and  joined  the 
church  at  Carthage  in  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
The  church  elected  him  an  elder,  and  he  wrote  several 
books,  the  chief  of  which  is  his  apology  for  Christianity, 
which  is  an  admirable  work  full  of  information.*  He 
was  a  man  of  allowed  virtue,  and  considerable  learning; 
but  his  judgment  was  not  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  he  fell 
into  the  snare,  too  common  to  primitive  Christians,  of 
writing  l>ooks  to  explain  the  whole  of  a  religion  which 
he  did  but  hulf  understated.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  removed  his  communion,  and  joined  the  people  called 
Montanihts,  in  defence  of  whom  he  wrote  more  books  to 
contradict  what  he  had  published  bctbie.  Most  Chris- 
tians coudenm  him  as  an  apobtate  and  a  herecick  :  but 
mariy  think,  he  proved  the  sincerity  und  goodness  of  hit 
heart  by  following  his  own  convictions,  and  regarding 
nobtxiy.  He  lived  to  extreme  old  age  :  but  as  he  died 
heterodox,  nobody  knows  when  or  where,  or  how  he 
finished  his  course.  This  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
the  baptism  of  children,  and  he  dissuades  from  it :  but  die 
question  is  whether  he  means  natural  infants,  or  inftnts  * 
in  law  (3).  It  is  not  incredible  that  this  book  has  been 
garbled  and  interpolated  :  it  is  certain  one  other  book 
is  attributed  to  him  in  which  Sabellius  is  mentioncdi 
though  Tertullian  died  before  Sabellius  was  born  (4). 

The  made  is  not  in  dispute,  for  it  is  clear  the  Koman 
Africans  administered  baptism  by  dipping  three  times  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (5).  Trine  immersion  to  represent  the  three  days 
burial  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  faith  in  the  Trinity,  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin  :  but  the  practice  was  universal  among  Chris- 
tians of  the  Catholick  kind;  and  some  who  did  not  believe 
the  Trinity  performed  baptism  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
therefore  the  subject,  whether  a  natural  infant  or  a  minor 
that  rises  to  vieW.  The  introduction  of  infants  into  the 
christian  church  is  such  a  singular  innovation  that  it  hath 

(3)  De  Baptitmo  advers  ^mntil.  Liber, 

(4)  Abr  Sculmi  Analytit  Script  Tertull.  De  Panit.  De  TrimL 

(5)  Tertiil.  De  JBapt,  cap.  viii.  In  aqua  mergiiiiur Coron.  Mil,  cap.  iiU 

Dehinc  ter  meijcitamur  -  -  -  Advert,  Prax.  Post  resurrcctionem  spooden* 
missunim  se  discipulis  proniissionis  patris,  et  novissime  man^ns  ut  tin-" 
IB^f  rent  in  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et  Spiritiim  sanctum  non  in  unum  Nam  iie& 
aemel,  sed  ter,  ad  singula  nomina  in  personas  singulas  tinguimur.  De  tri* 
»a  mtrtione  vide  Cypribn.  £pitt.  adyubaianum  ad  Pampeium  -  -  -  Basiliaim 
Cvril  Ifieroioi  -  -  Arobros.  dt  Sacram.  -  -  Hieron.  in  Cap.  iy.  ud£phc9**'^ 
Chrysoat .  •  -  Basnag.  Canisii  Lettion  pratfat.  Cap.  v.  S.  19. 
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ttracted  the  eyes  of  many  to  Africa  to  spy  out  the  cause, 
laptism  is  a  ceremony.  Ceremonies  are  founded  not  on 
Doral,  but  positive  law.  There  is  no  law  to  baptize 
n&nts  in  either  testament,  so  that  there  is  not  even 
he  pretence  of  Judaism  to  give  a  shadow  of  sanction  to 
uich  a  practice.  Infants  are  mere  machines,  aiMl  utterly 
incapable  of  every  thing  requisite  to  baptism.  It  sub- 
irerts  the  very  base  of  the  christian  church,  by  giving 
those  the  name  who  have  not  the  thing,  dnd  by  transfer- 
nog  the  whole  cause  of  Christianity  from  the  wise  and 
pious  few,  to  the  ignorant  and  wicked  multitude,  who, 
being  supposed  Christians,  interfere  in  religion,  derange 
the  community,  invade  the  offices,  and  convert  the  whole 
into  a  worldly  corporation.  Had  the  Royal  or  Antiqua- 
rian Societies,  or. any  of  the  academies  abroad,  taken  in 
tbeir  own  infants  in  such  a  manner,  they  would  have 
been  lost  in  a  crowd  of  ignoramuses  before  now,  because 
the  qualities  of  the  parents  are  not  hereditary.  All  these 
leflcctions  have  weight :  but  there  is  another  of  more 
importance  than  all  these  to  some  people,  who  think  it 
sinks  the  credit  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  making  him  impose  his 
Dame  upon  children  before  they  know  who  he  is,  or  what 
he  teaches  :  as  if  he  could  not  trust  mankind  to  use  their 
(cason  before  he  imposed  his  gospel  on  their  belief. 

As  Africa  is  the  place,  where  infant  baptism  first 
nakes  its  appearance,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  in  an 
listory  of  African  Christianity,  not  to  keep  the  eye  full 
ixed  on  infants ;  it  should  never  lose  sight  of  them. 
kVhen  they  appear  in  the  church,  they  who  bring  them 
hould  be  examined,  and  cross-examined,  &irly,  but 
^ith  all  possible  severity ;  first  to  come  at  the  fact,  who 
ihese  iniants  are:  and  then  at  the  law  of  the  case, 
or  the  reasons,  which  are  assigned  for  the  baptism 
of  them.  Stricdy  speaking,  it  lies  upon  those  who 
practise  it,  to  «shew  how  they  came  by  it ;  and  it  is 
spoken  of  here  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  &ct  is,'  infants  appear  three  times,  at  three  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  periods,  and  the  baptism  oif  them 
is  each  time  claimed  for  a  new  and  different  reason. 
The  first  time,  it  is  an  infant  in  law,  able  to  ask  to  be 
^>tized,  and  accompanied  by  his  sponsor  or  guardian. 
Tl\is  happens  in  the  time  of  TertuUian,    about  the 

^cpomng  of  the  third  century. 
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The  second,  is  an  infant  of  eight  days  old,  brouriit  in 
by  a  country  priest,  \\ho  reasons  from  circumcisioiiy 
and  is  coi^firmed  in  his  opinion  and  ordered  by  hb  mis- 
ter Cyprian  to  baptize  before  eight  days.  This  hap' 
pened  about  forty  years  after  the  former. 

The  last,  is  a  new  born  babe  in  danger  of  damna&m 
for  his  orifj;inal  sin,  to  be  cleansed  and  saved  by  baptism 
by  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  fourteen  of  his  party,  and  their 
successors.  This  falls  out  near  an  hundred  and  eigtrtf 
years  after  the  second.  Each  of  these  will  be  spoken  of 
in  its  proper  place.  Only  the  first  is  to  be  consid- 
ered now. 

To  discuss  this  subject  properly,  it  is  necessary  to 
arrange  it,  and  first  to  state  the  case  ...  -  then  to  inqinre 
who  proposes  the  baptism  of  infants thirdly,  to  ex- 
amine the  word  infant-  -  -  -  fourthly,  to  hear  what  Ter- 

tullian  has  to  object fifthly,  to  inquire  the  conditioii 

of  these  infants and  lastly,  the  new  office  of  sponsor. 

The  case  is  this.  Quintilla  pleads  for  the  baptism  of 
infants,  on  condition  they  ask  to  be  baptized,  and  pnv 
duce  sponsors.  Tertullian,  a  lawyer  and  an  officer  oT 
the  church,  dissuades  from  it,  and  assigns  his  reasons. 
Tbis  is  the  case. 

Next,  who  was  this  Quintilla?  She  \^'as  a  hdy  of 
fortune,  who  lived  at  Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phryg^ 
Either  she,  or  Priscilla,  or  both,  formed  a  christian  soci- 
ety where  they  lived.  One  of  the  members  of  tlm 
church  was  named  Montanus,  a  poor  obscure  man,  of 
no  learning,  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  church  of  severe 
morals.  He  taught  in  the  church.  His  air  was  cap- 
tivating to  the  lower  sort  of  people,  and  his  example 
and  instructions  led  multitudes  into  this  mode  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  that  the  church  multiplied  and  spread  itself 
all  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Europe. 

In  this  church  the  women  preached  and  were  caDed 
prophetesses.  They  believed  both  the  Testaments,  Old  ^ 
and  Nttw,  and  had  a  deal  to  say  fi-om  both  in  defence  of 
themselves.  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  prophesied* 
The  daughters  of  Philip  prophesied.  The  wise  vimns 
took  their  lamps  and  went  out  to  meet  Jesus.  Tncy 
used  to  say,  there  was  neither  male  nor  female  in  Christ 
Jesus  :  and  therefore  women  were  both  elders  and  bbh- 
opsin  their  congregations(6),  and  taught  and  baptized  (7)< 

(6)  Epiph.  JSr.rrr#.       (7)  Tertul.  De  Bapt*  Cap.  xrii. 
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rhey  disowned  priesthood,  despised  literature,  and 
fCT  flinched  from  persecution.  Some  called  them 
r}'g]ans,  others  Priscillianists,  and  QuitUillianists  ; 
ne  named  them  Montanists,  others  called  them 
puzians;  and,  if  any  body  inquired  of  them  what  they 
fed  tlicmselves,  they  answered,  we  are  Artotyritcs,  that 
bread  and  cheese  eaters.  Monsters,  exclaim  the 
I  serious  Catholicks,  do  ye  oflfer  bread  and  cheese  in 
irifice  to  your  gods ! 

^iphanius,  who  wrote  a  history  of  what  he  did  not  know 
well  as  of  what  he  did,  ga\  e  those  good  ladies  a  place 
his  list  of  hereticks  ;  and  though  he  says  he  did  not 
3W  their  history,  yet  he  pretends  to  tell  even  their 
:ains,  which  probably  they  never  told  except  joe- 
riy  in  their  dressing  rooms,  where  writers  of  folios 
dom  come,  especially  such  as  Epiphanius,  who  write 
nder  in  folio.  How  they  contrived  to  be  bishops 
mselves,  and  yet  to  despise  priesthood  in  the  other 
E,  is  hard  to  say.  Probably  a  Pepuzian  bishop  was  a 
cher :  a  very  different  person  from  Bishop  Epiphanius, 
o  mistook  himself  for  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Cy- 
is. 

The  third  inquiry  is,  w  ho  are  these  infants,  as  transla- 
9  have  been  pleased  to  call  them  ?  There  is  an  ab- 
ute  certainty  that  these  children  were  not  infants  in 
:  usual  popular  modern  English  sense,  and  that  tlie  word 
Ant  among  the  Africans  meant  a  minor,  or  an  infant  in 
r  in  general.  It  •  might  mean  a  sucking  child,  or  it 
ght  not.  To  determine  the  sense  precisely,  and  once 
'  all,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  circumstances 
^ntioned  by  Tertullian  in.  the  case  of  the  present  in- 
its,  though  he  does  not  call  them  infants,  but  litde 


fin  African  bishop  is  an  unexceptionable  evidence  ; 
1  one  who  hathno  inducement  to  mislead  is  the  most 
ypCT  to  speak  to  this  point.  Let  Bishop  Victor  be 
^  man.  He  lived  early  enough  to  determine,  and  he 
ed  after  Austin  had  settled  the  diL^pute  by  law',  and 
a  not  interested  in  the  affair  ;  he  is  therefore  die  near- 
t  disinterested  African  to  be  found.  He  says,  '*  Inhere 
ere  in  the  African  church  at  Carthage,  when  Eugenius 
'as  bishop,  a  great  many  Utile  in/ants^  readers,  who  re- 
3WdiQ  the  Lordi  and  suffered  persecution  with  the 
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rest  of  their  brethren  (b)."  He  says  in  another  phoCi 
iiihen  a  great  many  Christians  were  fleeing  into  ezilcj 
many  little  infants  accompanied  them,  cr}ing.  We  aie 
Christians,  we  are  Catholicks,  we  believe  the  Trinity, 
(9).  Some  of  their  mothers  were  Arians,  and  nn 
crying  after  them  to  dissuade  them  from  going  with  the 
Catholicks,  and  trying  to  prevail  with  them  to  retura 
home,  and  be  rebaptized  into  the  Arian  faith  :  but  they 
persisted.  **  Once,  says  the  bishop,  as  we  were  tia?- 
elling  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  excessive  heats  ci  Ac 
sun  and  the  sand,  we  espied  a  little  old  woman  ninniog 
carr}  ing  a  bag  and  some  clothes,  and  havhig  a  little  m- 
fant  in  her  hand,  and  we  heard  her  say,  run,  run,  mjr 
little  k  ing,  do  but  see  how  fast  the  saints  go  to  obtain  tbdr 
crowns.  The  pilgrims  paused,  and  when  she  came  npi 
they  reproved  the  old  woman  for  pretending  to  assodale 
herself  w  ith  a  company  of  men.  God  bless  you,  God 
bless  you,  said  she,  pray  for  me,  and  for  this  little  giand- 
child  of  mine,  for,  though  I  am  a  sinner,  yet  my  fidier 
was  bishop  of  the  city  of  Zuritana,  long  since  dead. 
Do,  added  she,  let  me  go  along  with  this  your  little  acr- 
vant  into  exile,  for  if  I  leave  him  alone  the  enemy  wiD 
decoy  him  from  the  way  of  truth  into  the  way  cl  de- 
struction. Well,  rephed  we,  let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done !" 

There  was  in  the  church  at  Carthage  a  man  named 
Theucarius,  who  used  to  read,  and  was  master  of  the 
singers.  Twelve  of  these  were  little  infants^  as  the 
bishop  calls  them(l)«  Tliere  were  also  little  infafitSf 
who  in  time  of  persecution  ran  up  and  down  the  streets 
crying,  **  We  are  Christians,  we  are  Christians,  wcarc 
Christians  :"  and  as  they  repeated  this  three  times,  bodi 
Catholicks  and  Arians  thought  they  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  :  the  latter  knocked  them  to  the  head,  and 
the  former  registered  them  for  martyrs  ^).  There  woe  , 
seven  monks  put  to  death — Maximus,  a  little  infant^  I 
was  one  (3).  The  oflicers  pitied  his  youth,  and  trSed  to 
persuade  him  to  recant.  **  No,  (said  he,)  nobody 
shall  persuade  me  to  leave  my  father  Abbot  LiberatuSt 

(8)  Victoria  Vitensu  ffUt.  Pertecut.   Vandal,  Edit.   Theodorici  Ruinift* 
Pantii*.  1604.  Lib.  v.  Cap.  ix.  (9)  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  is. 

(I)  Lib.  V    Cap.  x.  (2)  Lib.  v.  Cap.  xir. 

(3)  £jiud  PaMiio  beauu,  Lartynim  pa{[.  104.        Inter  eqs  mSutxBttl^ 

nomine  miuuiiui  •  •  -  •  Infiuitule^  quid  ^tmiui  ad  mortem. 
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and  my  brethren,  who  nursed  me  in  the  monastery. 
Th^  Drought  me  up  in  the  fear  of  God ;  with  them  I 
desire  to  suffer,  and  with  them  I  trust  I  shall  enjoy  eter- 
nal glory.  Do  not  think  you  can  seduce  me  because  I 
am  young  —  If  I  deny  Christ  before  men,  he  will  deny 
me  before  my  Father  in  heaven  :  but  if  I  confess  him, 
he  will  confess  me  before  his  Father,  and  the  holy  an- 
gels." These  2iTt  Carthaginian  in/aniSf  children  of  the 
choir,  taught  to  read,  and  sing,  and  instructed  by  such 
mea  as  Theucarius,  the  church  school-master ;  or 
brought  up  in  monasteries,  and  prepared  by  the  monks 
for  baptism ;  and  Theucarius,  Abbot  Liberatus,  and 
such  men,  were  sponsors. 

The  bishop  speaks  of  Vandal  youths  sufiering  with 
other  iniants  :  but  if  it  were  necessary,  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  in  Africa,  not  provincials  only,  but  Van- 
dals, Goths,  and  natives,  all  used  the  woni  infant  in  a 
vague  sense.  TertuUian's  word  is  paroulus  a  little  one, 
which  if  possible  is  more  vague  still.  The  first  lin- 
guists in  Europe,  by  tracing  all  the  words  in  question 
to  their  parent  roots  or  first  sounds,  which  are  always 
found  to  be  very  simple,  and  very  much  alike,  abundantly 
prove  what  is  here  affirmed  (4). 

As  the  single  words  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the 
infants  proposed  for  baptism  at  Carthage  were  such  as 
could  not  dispose  of  themselves,  circumstances  must 
determine  their  age,  or  if  there  be  none,  the  age  of 
these  candidates  must  be  left  undetermined.  A  very 
little  affix  may  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
word,  as  for  example  in  the  old  Saxon  compound 
word  cradk'Chifdj  which  fixes  the  age,  and  Godbearn 
which  describes  the  condition,  in  regard  to  baptism, 
that  it  hath  been  baptized  under  the  care  of  a  sponsor  : 
but  where  the  words  are  uncompounded  as  these  are 
here,  some  foreign  circumstances  must  be  sought  for. 
It  is  not  said  whether  these  minors  were  the  children  of 
Pagans  or  Christians,  but  it  should  seem  by  a  circum- 
stance, which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  th^y  were 
the  children  of  poor  Pagans. 

(4)    Georgii    Hickesit    Linguantm  vett,      Septentrionaliutn   Thettntrut, 
^xon.  1705.    Toin.i.    Grajn,  Anglo'Saxenica  et  Moeto.  Gothics,  pa|^.  14* 
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Tertultian  in  a  small  book  of  less  than  six  pageii 
folio,  objects  to  the  baptism  of  these  little  ones.  lU 
is  bis  objection, 

Q.  Septimii  Florentis  Ter- 
tullia»i  Varllinginttntit  pmby' 
ten  De  Hapt'iMmo,  Adveriui 
QuinlUtam,  Libri  caput  xviii. 
Baptiarutiin  iion  trninre credeii- 
dum  esse,  Bciunt  quorum  uffici- 
Dm  Mt.  Omni  petenti  datn, 
■uum  habet  titulum,  periiide  u<l 
«leeincmynam  ptrlinentera.  Im. 
mo  illuil  potius  perspicienduni, 
oolite  dare  sacictiim  caiiiliuti,  ci 
porciH  projicpre  mur^arila  vfc- 
tru,  et  maniiH  lie  facile  impooti- 
eriiit  ne  participn  aliena  delictii. 
■Si  Philippus  turn  facile  tinx'n 
ennuthuai,  rt-coKiteiuuB  maiii- 
festeni  et  exertuin  dif^nntioiiem 
Domine  intercesKisie.  Spiritiii' 
Philippe  prxceperat  in  earn  vi- 
itm  pretendere  ;  apado  et  ipfe 
iDveiitUH  est  non  otioauii  ;  ni'i: 
qui  flubito  tingtii  conrupisceret ; 
ted  ad  ttfrnpium  orandi  gratia 
Brripturw  diviim  irapres^uti. 
Sit  oportebat  deprebendi,  cui 
ultro  DeuH  apoBlolua  mineral. 
Ad  quem  ruraim  spiriluis  ut  se 
curni'ulo  eaniichi  adjiingere> 
juMit.  SiTiptora  ipsiuH  lidti 
occnrrit,  in  temport  exhortatUK 
■daiitnitur,  DomiiiuBOHteiiditui, 
fides  nnn  morutur,  aqun  noii 
expectatiir,  ApODtoliia  perfects 
negotio  eripitur.  Si^d  et  Pauluh 
revera  cito  titictuH  est.  Cito 
enim  cogiioverat  Judas  hoapts 
vas  eum  •a»f  electionie  constitu- 
tmn.  Dei  dignatio  siias 
pnemittit  prceroftalivaH  :  omuls 
petitio  et  deciper«,  et  decipi 
potest.  Itaque  pro  cnjuaque 
pertone^  coiidilionr,  ac  diapo- 
aitione^  etium  ettale,  cunclatio 
beptismi  utilior  est  :  pra^cipue 
tBmen'^{i»H|ak|V-  QuiiJ 
enim  necemMH^^^ores  etium 
pericalo  ingeti  F  Qui&  et  ipvi 
p«l 


The  eighteenth  chapter  < 
Terlutlian't  book  on  Baptu 
again tl    QutntiUa. 

That  baptiun  onglii  not  n ' 
administered  rashly,  the  adoul 
tratnrB  of  it  know.  Give  to  hi 
that  aflLtlh,  every  one  bath  ■  iM 
it  were  a  matter  of  UB 
.  rather  &y,  give  nM  ll 
which  is  h'lly  unto  dogs  cut  a 
your  pearlfl  before  (winc,  lay  bu 
iddetily  on  no  man,  be  not  apl 
taker  ot  other  mcn'a  lini.  If  FU 
baptized  the  eunuch  on  the  ^ 
let  us  recollect  it  was  dooe  m 
the  immediate  direction  of  t 
Lord.  The  fpirit  commaodi 
I'hilip  to  go  thit  way  ;  the  eooi 
was  not  idle  when  he  found  HI 
nor  did  he  immediately  deiire  I 
be  baptized  :  but  having  beaj 
the  temple  to  worship  God)  I 
■as  attending  to  the  holy  W] 
J  res.  There  was  a  proprietfi 
what  he  was  about,  when  G< 
lent  his  apoflle  tn  him,  the  ^ 
i^ave  Philip  a  fecond  order  to  Jo 
tiimfelf  to  the  chariot.  Tkc  C 
Quch  was  a  believer  of  scriptQF 
the  inftruction  given  by  Philm  wi 
seafonablc,  the  one  preached,  a< 
the  other  perceived  the  Lord  jt& 
and  believed  on  him,  water  wu: 
hand,  and  the  apoftlc  having  RbK 
ed  the  aHair  was  caught  iwi 
But  Paul,  you  say,  was  baptin 
inftantly.  True  :  becaute  Jmb 
in  whofe  houfe  be  was,  inibiri 
knew  he  was  a  vefTcl  of  men! 
The  condescejision  of  God  BV 
confer  his  favours  a*  he  piflrifa 
lur  wishes  may  mislead  de 
wives  and  othen.  It  h  tbenfU 
molt  expedient  to  defer  baptin 
and  to  regulate  the  adminimatli 
it  according  to  the  conditio 
the  disposition  and  the  age  of  t 
person  to  be  baptized  :  and  e^ 
cially  in  the  cafe  of  litde  on 
What  necessity  is  there  to  expi 
Ipoufgrs  to  danger  .'  Death  m 
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Ber  mortalitatem  destituere 
prmnianooes  boss  poesunt,  et 
proveota  malie  iodolii  falli. 
^t  qaidem  doipiDus,  Nolite 
Ulos  prohibere  id  me  venire. 
Yeoiant  dum  discunt.  dum  quo 
yeniant  docentur  ;  fiant  Chris- 
tian], quum  Christum  nosse 
potaeriot.  Quid  festinat  inno- 
cm  etas  ad  remissioaem  pecca- 
torom  ?  CautiuB  agetur  in 
lecDlaribus,  ut  cui  substantia 
terrena  noo  creditur,  divina 
cndatar.  Norint  petere  salu- 
Umt  ot  peteoti  dediase  videaris. 
Koo  minori  de  causa,  innupti 

Ciqae  procrastinandi,  in  qui- 
tentatio  prsparata  est,  tarn 
viri^nibua      per      maturitatem, 

Cm  viduia  per  vacationero, 
ec  aut  nubant,  aut  contin- 
p&x  corroborentur.  6i  qui 
pindua  inteliigant  baptism  i, 
aagis  timebuut  consecntionem, 
^Bana  dilationem  :  fides  integra 
Mcara  eat  de  aalutet 


incapacitate  them  for  fulfilh'ng 
their  engagements  :  or  bad  diipo- 
^tioi^a  may  defeat  all  their  cndeaT- 
ours.  Indeedy  the  Lord  saith,  for- 
bid them  not  to  come  unto  me  : 
and  -let  them  come  while  they  are 
growing  up,  let  them  come  and 
learny  and  let  them  be  inftrudted 
when  they  come,  and  when  they 
underftand  Chriftianity  let  them 
profess  themselves  Chrifiians. 
Why  should  that  innocent  age 
haften  to  the  remission  of  fins  ? 
People  act  more  cautiously  in  sec- 
ular ai'airsy  they  do  not  commit 
the  care  of  divine  things  to  such 
as  are  not  intrusted  with  temporal 
things.  They  juft  know  how  to 
a(k  for  salvation,  that  you  may 
seem  to  give  to  him  that  aiketh. 
It  IS  for  a  reafon  equally  impor- 
tant, that  unmarried  women  both 
viigins  and  widows,  are  kept  wait- 
ing, either  till  they  marry,  or  are 
confirmed  in  a  habit  of  chafte  single 
life.  Such  as  underftand  the  im- 
portance ot  baptism  aro  more  afiaid 
of  presumption  than  procraAina- 
tion,  and  faith  alone  fecurcs  salva- 
tion. 


On  this  book  there  are  eight  remarks,  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

First,  The  book  itself  is  not  addressed  to  the  church 
at  Carthage,  it  is  a  pamphlet  written  against  the  Quintil- 
lianists,  whom  the  writer  reputed  hereticks,  who  were 
not  in  communion  with  the  church,  and  who  did  not 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  for  he  says,  they 
had  not  the  same  God,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder 
they  had  not  the  same  baptism.  Beside,  these  people 
suffered  women  to  preach  and  baptize,  which  the  church 
at  Carthage  did  not  allow.  This  book,  therefore,  doth 
not  prove  that  infants  were  baptized  at  Carthage ;  and 
the  prerequisites  to  baptism,  which  Tertullian  says  tlie 
Carthaginian  church  demanded  of  cahdidates,  were 
unpossible  to  infants.  He  describes  baptism  as  it  was 
practised  at  Carthage  :  but  it  is  the  baptism  of  adults 
by  trine  immersion. 

Secondly.  He  observes  two  sorts  of  texts,  or  more 
strictly  speaking,  two  texts  urged  for  the  baptism  of  in- 
ants :  the  one.  Suffer  Utile  children  to  come  unto  me;  and 
he  other,  Groe  te  him  that  asketk.    His  answer  seems 
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deariy  to  be,  letthem  be  relieved  and  taught,  and  whe 
they  understand  let  them  be  baptized ;  at  present  Ac 
ask  for  what  the  officers  of  the  church  have  no  powcri 
dispose  of. 

Thirdly.  He  remarks,  that  alignments  taken  fitmiacrii 
tural  examples  of  persons'  being  baptized  immediald 
on  their  desiring  baptism,  as  the  Eunuch  and  Paul,  wa 
not  applicaUe  to  tms  case.  Here  b  no  diWne  con 
mand :  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch  there  was.  Bxa 
is  no  proof  of  conversion :  but  Paul  was  known  to  be 
vessel  of  mercy  before  he  was  baptized. 

Fourthly.  He  adds,  that  the  baptbm  of  children  m 
not  only  unsupported  by  scripture,  but  it  was  contraiT' 
the  reasonable  customs  of  the  world  and  the  church.  Tl 
world  doth  not  entrust  minors  with  secular  affidrs  :  d 
church  doth  not  admit  either  single  women  or  vndm 
till  they  have  proved  the  virtue  of  their  characters  bv 
continued  habit  of  living  chastely  and  irreproadnb 
in  a  single  state. 

He  asks,  what  there  is  in  the  children,  that  shod 
tempt  people  to  baptize  them  ?  If  baptism  be  connden 
as  a  renunciation  of  sin,'  what  have  children  to  do  wi 
this,  their  age  is  innocent  ? 

He  says,  sponsors  would  expose  themselves  to  gR 
danger :  they  might  die,  or  the  untowardness  of  d 
children  might  defeat  their  intentions. 

He  observes,  further,  that  though  children  might  a 
to  be  baptized,  yet  they  might  not  know  what  tb 
asked  for  :  and  that  the  whole  implied  a  want  of  undi 
standing,  for  they  who  knew  what  baptism  meant,  woo 
rather  defer  it,  than  rush  unworthily  into  it. 

Lasdy.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  book  answi 
cd  Tertullian's  end,  and  prevented,  what  had  only  be 
proposed,  the  baptism  of  minors ;  and  it  is  absolu) 
ly  certain  that  about  six  years  after,  Tertullian  jd 
ed  the  very  people  against  whom  he  had  written  d 
book,  and  the  baptism  of  children  b  not  once  mention 
again  till  at  least  forty  years  after.  Tertullian  publish 
more  books  afler  he  joined  the  Montanists  ;  but  it  dc 
not  appear  by  any  of  them  that  he  had  altered  his  opini 
about  baptism ;  and  the  most  probable  conjecture  b,  d 
tfaor  convinced  him  of  some  errors,  which  he  reformo 
Ma  he  them  of  some  others,  which  they  gave  upt*a 
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timt  hurrying  forward  the  baptism  of  children  was  one. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  age  of 
the  infants  in  question,  there  is  one  line  in  Bishop  Vic- 
tor's history  of  the  Vandal  persecution  of  this  church, 
that  would  lead  a  reader  to  conjecture,  they  were  about 
seven  years  of  age  (5).  This  is  a  mere  guess ;  but  it 
seems  to  accord  with  every  thing  said  by  TertuIIian. 
Such  children  could  ask  to  be  baptized,  and  so  they  an- 
swer the  character  proposed  by  the  Quintillianists ;  but 
they  were  comparatively  innocent  of  sin,  and  yet  igno- 
rant of  the  intent  of  baptism,  and  so  exposed  to  all  the 
objections  of  TertuUian. 

The  condition  of  these  children  is  the  next  inquiry. 
Africa  was  a  Roman  province.  A  Proconsul  resided 
tiiere,  as  a  Lord-Lieutenant  does  in  Ireland.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  people  in  general  were  the  same  as  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  empire.  Slaves  could  not  dispose  of  their 
children,  and  those  of  the  gentry  were  guarded  by  ex- 
press law.  On  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people  with  the  laws  of  the  countr}'-,  it  should  seem, 
these  in&nts  could  be  no  other  than  either  orpteuis  of 
free  christian  cidzens,  or  children  of  poor  free  Pagans, 
who  embraced  the  proposal  made  by  Christians  to  bring 
up  their  children,  as  the  poor  now  accept  the  favour  of 
a  charity-school  (6).  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  most 
likely.  The  Carthaginian  Christians  had  in  after  times 
two  sorts  of  institutions  of  this  kind  for  both  sexes  :  the 
one,  church-schools ;  the  other,  monasteries.  Theuca- 
riust  just  now  mentioned,  was  master  of  that  at  Carthage, 
and  had  12  infants  under  his  care,  who  held  the  Trinity, 
and  probably  more  who  did  not  hold  it :  but  they  were 
wholly  supported  by  the  church ;  and  Victor  says,  they 
lived  together,  ate  together,  and  sung  together  in  the 
church  (7).  They  were  what  would  now  be  called  cho- 
risters, or  children  of  the  choir.  Liberatus,  also,  was 
master  of  a  monastery,  where  the  monks  took  in  child- 
ren ;  and  most,  if  not  all  monasteries  did  so  (8).  In 
both  these  schools  children  were  taught  and  prepared 

(5)  Filius  cujaadam  nobilis,  annorum  circiter  sefftemt  a  parentibus  sep- 
cratos  est  -  -  -  raptores,  ivfantulo  clamante^  Christianus  sum,  insonteon  in- 
fmiam  in  suam  gur^tem  demenerent. 

(6)  De  tuteia  •  -'De  ter^ii  -  -  -  Dc  tettamentii Debonh  -  •  -  De  in- 

tttuait  -  -  -  He  tutaribuM  vel  curatoribut  iliustriutn  vel  clariifimarum  perton- 

De  infantibuM  -  -  -  Z)t  iibertis,  iStc.  . 

(X)  Victor,  pag.  5  (8)  Pag.  91.  Pag.  1<^. 
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for  baptism.  In  TertuUian's  time  these  schoolai 
$mall|  and  comparatively  inconsiderable :  but  the  ques* 
tion  between  him  and  his  opponents  was  precisely  this. 
Shall  children  be  baptized  when  they  are  first  admittcdi 
or  shall  baptism  be  deferred  till  they  have  been  instnicti 
ed?  Administer  it,  say  the  compassionate  ladies,  kf 
the  Lord  said.  Give  to  him  that  asketh.  No,  repGn 
TertuUian,  the  Lord  did  not  say  so  of  baptism :  miuOi 
tain  them,  and  instruct  them ;  but  do  not  baptize  tfaea^ 
till  they  know  what  baptism  means. 

The  last  article  regards  sponsors.  TertuUian  V|8  % 
lawyer,  and  before  he  became  a  Christian  he  had  becq 
consulted  as  a  man  eminent  in  his  profession.  It  WM 
very  natural  for  him  to  start  the  diSEculties  of  spon»oaor 
suretyship,  and  particularity  at  a  time  when  Christiui 
began  so  to  multiply  as  to  alarm  Proconsuls,  who  had  QOK 
then  learnt  what  they  meant  to  be  at.  During  the  Utq 
of  parents,  they  were  the  natural  guardians  of  chiUUcDi 
On  their  death,  the  nearest  of  kin  became  guardians  or 
parents  of  minors.  Guardian  in  England  includes  tpp 
offices,  discharged  among  the  Romans  by  two  diftrenl 
persons,  the  one  called  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  tfei 
person  and  education  of  the  minor  ;  and  the  other  nm* 
ed  a  curator,  who  had  the  care  of  the  estate.  It  hap- 
pened sometimes  that  they  who  made  wills,  wUdl 
slaves  and  some  others  could  not  do,  nominated  a  guir- 
dian,  who  did  not  choose  to  act  Was  this  man  under 
any  obligation  to  execute  the  wilt  of  the  deceased  ?  No^ 
he  was  not.  But  let  him  take  care,  for  if  he  does  VV 
one  act,  he  will  render  himself  accountable  for  the  whak| 
for  the  law  will  consider  him  in  a  condition  of  sponsioOi 
and  will  suppose,  as  it  very  well  may,  that  he  acts 
sponte^  of  his  own  choice,  and  without  any  compulsioBf 
It  was  very  wise  and  kind  in  this  primitive  church  lav* 
yer  to  warn  his  brethren  of  danger.  It  is  as  if  he  bl4 
said  :  Have  you  well  considered  this  afiair?  minors  lunp 
not  of  age  till  they  are  twenty-five  (9).  Till  then  rficy 
are  under  tutors  and  governors.  Government  cannol 
and  will  not  harm  you  for  feeding  and  clothing  poor 
children,  and  teaching  them  to  read  and  sing ;  but  per« 

(9)  Dionytii  Gothofredi  AV«  in  Cod.  Jiutin.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  zsviil.  Sw 
atfttrt  fieri,  est  puberem  fieri,  Dion.  liti.  rwi  •'  rn  iiAmcm*  Pubeif 
vocantar,  qui  nondum  penrencrunt  ad  aiuiaa  zzv.  statif . 
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I  tttff  will  not  consider  bandsm  in  a  li^ht  so  favour- 
f  for  this  is  embodying  Uiem  in  a  corporation  un- 
frn  to  the  law,  and  it  b  a  diflpodng  of  than  without 
r  cdnsent  The  law  hath  not  yet  tske^  any  cogni^ 
fe  of  baptism,  but  if  it  should,  and  should  deter- 
5  die  administration  of  it  to  minors  an  act  of  spon-  I 

I -feu  may  bring  yourselves  into  trouble ;  and  if  this 
M  never  hap{jen,  how  can  vou  answer  for  the 
inilions  of  the  children,  when  they  come  ofage(l)? 
1  What  will  you  say  to  the  church  when  they  cen- 
'  f6a  for  transferring  their  property,  their  offices, 
itieir  rcKgion,  to  drunkards  and  blasphemers?  Had 
toUian  been  i^  divine,  divine  motives  should  be 
ftNKd  'to  him :  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  lawyer, 
'riitord  to  suppose,  he  determined  his  opinion  by 
esnonal  reasons,  and  though  he  was  too  wise  to 
tion  ttnem  in  a  publication  under  a  pagan  govem- 
t,  ybt  he'knew  the  practice  oTthe  courts. 
1$^  iftstts  after,  when  Chrbtianity  was  incorporated 
-the  Uw,  and  the  administration  of  baptism  was 
Otttedte  tet  of  sponsion,  an  event  fdl  out  at  Car- 
ey ^'vdilch  iiiscovers  the  power  that  sponsors  or 
r^  'had  &hT  their  little  wards,  and  at  the  same 
)  it  shews  who  the  African  sponsors  were. 
^RoAian  <?hristians  first  established  the  doc- 
oif  the  Trinity  by  law  in  Africa.  The 
dab 'IfilloW^,  and  established  Arianism.  This 
e  a  'dkieadfnl  dispute  about  baptized  children, 
'iMre  not  ahvays  of  a  mind  'with  their  sponsors. 
Ml  tailes  will  exemplify  the  meaning  of  this. 
iMre  %asa  gentleman  at  Carthage  named  EUpidofb- 
Wllb^his  own  profession  of  &ith  was  baptized,  and 
icttd'a  teember  of  the  Trinitarian  church.  The 
M  tteawn,'  named  Muritta,  assbted  him  at  his  bap- 
/diat 'b,  he  attended  him  to  the  baptistery,  and  im- 
HRdy  -tifter  he  was  baptist,  and  came  out  of  the 
r,' |)At  upon  him  the  sabana,  or  white  linen  vest,  in 
th  he  wiAked  to  the  dressing-room,  and  which  be 
Wttltis  wore  eight  days.  Murilta  b  called  on  this 
^ion  the  susceptor  of  Elpidoforus,  or  the  persoti 
'recdved  him  coming  up  from  the  font.  This 
I'b  ndw^a-days  rendered  very  inaccuratdy  god* 
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father.  Some  time  after  Elpidoforus  became  an 
and  they  say,  got  into  power  and  persecuted  the  ortha 
dox,  and  among  the  rest,  Muritta.  The  old  man  was  i 
genuine  Carthaginian,  fell  as  a  tyger.  When  he  came 
before  Elpidoforus,  he  reproached  him  not  for  persccut 
ing,  but  for  being  a  disbeliever  of  the  Trinity.  Out 
he  pulled  from  under  his  cloak  the  sabana,  and  holdiif 
it  up  exclaimed  :  ^^  Here,  Elpidoforus,  you  minister  d 
error,  this  linen  will  accuse  you  at  the  day  of  jiid|g- 
ment.  I  diligently  keep  it  for  a  testimony  of  your  per* 
dition,  to  plunge  you  into  the  bottomless  pit  buruiff 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  This,  you  wretch,  adonxd 
you  when  you  came  up  innocent  from  the  font.  TM^ 
you  sorry  fellow,  this  will  fiercely  increase  your  puoisk 
ment,  when  you  are  cast  into  the  flames  of  hell,  becauae 
you  have  put  on  cursing  like  a  garment,  and  have  torn 
and  thrown  away  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  true  baptism. 
What  will  you  do,  you  wretch,  when  the  king  comes  in 
to  view  his  guests  ?  Will  he  not  resent  your  laying  aside 
this  nuptial  habit,  and  say,  where  is  the  wedding  flir- 
m^nt  I  gave  you  ?"  If  Muritta  was  a  god&ther,  thisb 
a  part  of  his  lecture  to  his  child,  who  had  been  bom  of 
water  about  ten  months  before  this  time,  but  over  whofli 
he  had  no  control  (2). 

Theucarius,  the  church  school-master,  became  ill 
Arian  as  Elpidoforus  had  done,  with  this  difiercnce, 
twelve  of  the  singing  boy^  had  been  under  his  care,ttid 
he  claimed  them  to  go  with  him  over  to  the  Anaofc 
The  boys  liked  the  old  church  best,  and  protested  tb^ 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  With  the  TrinituiiDi 
they  staid  ;  but  Theucarius  recovered  every  one  of  then 
on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  a  tutor ;  and  probably  be 
acquired  this  right  by  having  performed  an  act  of  8p» 
sion  at  their  baptism.  The  orthodox  could  not  prevent 
it,  the  children  went  against  their  will,  and  there  was  OD 
remedy,  though  Theucarius  gave  them  a  Carthaginitfi 
education,  and  drubbed  them  soundly  and  frequently  to 
convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  creed  (3). 

The  third  case  is  that  of  Maximus,  mentioned  some 
time  ago,  who  suffered  with  Liberatus,  the  abbot,  wbo 
hai(i  brought  him  up.  The  Arians  could  recover  twelve 
jn  the  last  mentioned  case,  and  yet  they  could  not  recoYCr 

(2)  Victor  VitcM.  Lib.  ?.  C»p.  iJK  (3)  Victorirt  wp. 
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isoiie,thoughtheywereexceedingly  desirous  todoso(  4). 
be  truth  is,  they  were  called  infantuli,  and  were  ail  under 
e,  and  at  the  dbposal  of  their  guardians.  Theucarius 
covered  his  twelve,  and  Liberatus  retained  his  one,  be* 
use  both  had  performed  an  act  of  sponsion  in  baptism 
Jaking  the  children  under  their  care.  They  that  tliink 
iMirance  the  parent  of  infimt  baptism  are  veiy  much 
■takeo.  None  of  these  answer  exactly  to  the  English 
dfieillier.  Muritta  was  an  assistant  to  an  adult  for  a 
ly  at  his  baptism.  Theucarius  and  Liberatus  were 
■vdians,  fidejussors,  or  sponsors  for  the  whole  minor- 
'  of  the  children  under  their  care.  Nothing  in  all  this 
itory  touches  the  question  in  dispute,  for  the  arguments 
It  bdong  to  the  baptism  of  boys  do  not  affect  the  case 
new-bom  babes. 


CHAP.  XXIL 


•V  TBB  BAFTIIM  OF  BABES  III  THB  TIM B  OF  GTPBlAV*.  ^  , 

THE  baptbm  of  babes  first  appeared  in  tHo  most  ig« 
rant  and  impure  part  of  the  catholick  world,  Afnca. 
was  not  tne  offspring  of  critical  learning  or  sound 
ilosophy,  for  it  sprang  up  among  men  destitute  of  both, 
r  did  any  one  ever  take  the  African  fathers  for  f^hilos- 
bers,  or  critical  investigators  of  the  sacred  oracles  of 
id  ;  and  jf  they  be  all  taken  for  moral  men,  they  are 
ftprized,  fi:)r  an  eye-witness  hath  characterized  African 
i;|8tiah8  quite  otherwise.  He  says,  **  In  spite  of  their 
in  boasts  of  an  orthodox  faith,  they  were  Pagans  and 
tSfriienieiB,  who  worshipped  idols  in  secret,  and  ded- 
ted  their  children  in  their  infancy  to  demons.  They 
re  more  wicked  in  their  morals  than  the  Pagan  Ro- 
08  had  ever  been.  They  resembled  the  frantick  fol- 
vtrs  of  Bacchus.  There  was  no  crime  that  they  did 
t  practise;  perjury,  debauchery  of  every  species,  op- 
aiuon,  granny,  madness  and  wickedness  of  every  kifid^ 
^t  Ae  people  groaned  for  a  revolution.  When  in 
Himc  of  Augustine  the  Vandals  surrounded  Carthage 
besiege  it,  the  members  pf  the  church  were  lying  along 
luxury  at  the  play,  or  at  some  publick  amusement, 

9i  Uttd.  PMio  vii.  Monach. 
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and  the  poor  were  more  wretched  and  more  wicked  th 
thev  had  ever  been  under  the  Romans  (1). 

It  may  be  asked  how  a  church  so  grossly  wicked  d 
tained  the  character  of  purity,  and  on  what  accou 
some  of  the  clergy  were  canonized  for  saints,  and  d 
principal  of  them  considered  as  pillars  of  the  Catholk 
church  to  this  day  ?  The  true  answer  is,  they  placedi 
k  reli^on  in  faith,  not  in  virtue,  and  their  bishops  wa 
the  most  zealous  contenders  for  hierarchicai  power  i 
any  that  ever  appeared  under  the  Christian  name ;  m 
nothing  serves  the  purpose  of  absolute  dominion  ma 
directly  than  the  baptism  of  babes. 

About  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifteen  the  teal 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  were  reputed  Chn 
tians,  and  there  were  many  congregations  in  other  pvi 
TertuUian  had  thought  they  increased  too  fast,  and  kx 
in  the  crowd  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  vdiffoi 
Awhile  he  had  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent,  by 
strict  scrutiny  at  the  admission  of  members,  and  as  sei 
eral  came  to  join  the  church,  who  had  been,  or  wb 
pretended  they  had  been  baptized  elsewhere,  he  iosirts 
on  re-examming  and  re-baptizing  them,  unless  tk 
could  make  it  appear  they  hsbd  been  baptized  by  dmid 
es  in  communion  with  that  at  Carthage  (2).  CoBOl 
gations  of  the  same  faith  and  order  held  commoiUD 
with  each  other  then  exactly  as  all  congregations  i 
now  in  states  where  none  c£  them  are  established  fa 
law.  This  had  not  fiiUy  answered  the  end  of  Tcrfml 
lian,  who  was  an  austere  man ;  and,  finding  that  d 
churches  of  hb  own  communion  became  more  comfl 
he  quitted  them,  and  joined  tlie  Montanists.  Thci 
was  a  separate  congregation  formed  by  him  at  Carthigi 
which  continued  two  hundred  years,  and  then  fiell  inl 
the  established  church,  as  Augustine  says.  AgrippioQi 
the  first  bishop  of  Carthagie  that  appears  in  history,  n 
seventy  other  bishops,  agreed  to  pursue  TertuDiflif 
method  of  admitting  members,  and  they  re-baptiaed  I 
such  as  joined  them  from  other  communities  (3).  .Sw 
cessive  bishops  continued  to  do  so  for  the  space  of  fan 
ty  years,  and  when  Cyprian  became  bishop  of  Carthpgi 

(1)  Salviani  De  gubenat.  Bet,  Lib.  viii. 

(2)  J.  Forbesii.  Imsfruct.  Jffitt,  Theol,  Lib.  x.  iv.    C«ncfV.  ArelattM% 
Du  Pin Mosheini Labbei  CanciL  An.  217. 

(3)  Cypiijuu  Epist.  bud.  ad  ^Uoum, 
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the  aflbir  caused  an  open  rupture  between  him  and 
Stephcni  bishop  of  Rome.  Each  had  his  partizans. 
Each  assembled  councils  and  anathematized  the  other, 
and  hence  came  a  muhitude  of  volumes  ancient  and 
modem  about  an  uninteresting  dispute,  whether  Stephen 
the  Baptist  at  Rome,  or  Cyprian  the  Anabaptist  at  Car- 
tilage, should  be  the  pope  and  the  tyrant  over  all  other 
bishops  (4).  Neither  side  ever  entertained  a  thought 
of  making  the  people  free  :  but  bishops  and  schism, 
schism  and  bishops,  like  serpents,  run  hissing  through 
cveiy  line  of  the  disgusting  history  of  the  contentions  of 
these  men.  Cyprian  was  an  ignorant  fanatick,  and  as 
great  a  tyrant  as  ever  existed.  A  man,  who  loves  lib- 
oty,  will  see  very  little  in  Africa  to  stay  his  curiosity, 
except  it  be  hereticks,  who,  believe  what  they  would, 
had  the  virtue  to  resist  the  torrent,  and  worship  God  in 
freedom  and  peace.  The  orthodox  reproach  these  peo- 
rie  because  they  had  neither  saints  nor  martyra.  They 
had  no  saints  :  because  they  had  no  popes  to  caiK>nize 
any.  They  had  few  or  no  martyrs  :  because  they  ex- 
ercised no  dominion,  and  gave  Pagan  governors  no 
umbrage.  No,  hereticks  had  no  martyrs  till  Christians 
made  ttMcm,  for  before  the  orthodox  got  themselves  es- 
tablished, they  were  as  good  Christians  as  the  rest. 
Hereticks  were  numerous  in  Africa  in  this  period,  but 
as  the  orthodox  had  not  then  got  the  sword  of  the  mag- 
istrate in  their  hands,  they  took  no  harm,  though  they 
fixmed  separate  assemblies,  because  they  thought  the 
arthodox  churches  consisted  mostly  of  tyrants  and 
slaves.  Basnage  observes,  when  two  country  bishops 
write  to  Capreolus,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  thus  ran 
tbeir  style  :  **  Vitalis  and  Constantius,  two  humble  sin- 
Mrsy  your  most  humble  slaves,  prostrate  themselves  at 
your  Iset,  and  conjure  your  apostleship  to  instruct  their 
Mtdeness,  and  to  inform  them  what  the  church  ought  to 
believe  on  the  question,  whether  God  was  bom  of  a  vir- 
pa  :  because  some  condemn  this  expression.  We  be- 
seech your  blessedness  to  pardon  our  simplicity.  If  we 
err  itis  through  ignorance  (5)." 

(f)  Cyprian.  O^  ..  .  .  Stephani  Epift  -  -  -  -  Concil.  Cartliaj^.  iii Va- 

•^noi,  ad  Euaeb.  Blondet.  de  primat Facundi  Defsnt,  trium.  Cap. 

(S)  ^nnon^  Ofi,  Tom.  i.    See  the  whole  letter  in  Card.   De  Agruirre'i 
-^Tol.  of  the  Councili  of  Spain,  p.  195. 
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One  oF  this  sort  of  humble  bishops,  named  Fidus,  in 
the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  wrote  to  Cypriao 
of  Carthage  to  know  whether  children  might  be  baptiz- 
ed before  they  were  eight  days  old,  for  by  his  bible  he 
could  not  tell ;  nor  could  Cyprian  tell  without  consult- 
ing a  council,  which  was  about  to  be  assembled  on  two 
very  important  aflairs.  While  these  wise  men  are  pre- 
paring to  attend  the  association  where  the  baptism  of 
babes  is  to  make  its  first  appearance  by  a  motion  finom 
a  country  bishop,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  run  the  eye 
over  the  district  v^here  this  bishop  resided,  inhabited  by 
Pagans,  and  Christians  of  two  sorts.  Each  must  be  ex- 
amined apart. 

To  begin  with  the  Pagans.  Had  not  a  great  number 
of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  ascertained  the  fiict,  it 

m 

would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  any  class  of  mankind 
could  bt  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  barbarity  as  the  Af- 
ricans were.     'Inhere  was  a  ferocity  in  the  manners  of 
the  old  Carthaginians,  and  their  history  is  full  of  exam- 
ples of  the  cruel  insensibility,  with  which  they  shed  the 
blood  of  citizens  as  well  as  foreigners.     There  is  one 
remarkable  instance  of  this  at  the  surrender  of  Carthage 
to  the  Romans  ((>).     The  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  temple^ 
Asdrubal  the  general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  took  zx%^ 
olive  branch,  and  went  to  the  Roman  general  Scipio  t 
sue  for  favour.     The  lady  of  Asdrubal,  transported  wi 
fury,  immediately  dressed  and  ornamented  herself 
her  two  children,  aitd  placing  herself  in  the  sight  of 
two  generals,  said  with  a  l(jud  voice  to  Scipio  :    " 
make  no  iniprecations  against  you,  O  Roman  :  fiar  yoi 
only  use  the  rights  of  war.     But  may  the  gods  of  Car- 
thage,  and  you  in  concert  with  them,  punish  the  perfid"— ^ 
ious  wretch,  who  hath  betrayed  his  country,  gods,  wifi^^ 
and  children,  as  he  deserves."     Then  addressing  her-—' 
self  to  Asdrubal  :    ^'  Vile,  perfidious,  basest  of  men^ 
this  fire  will  soon  consume  me  and  my  children  :  a^* 
for  you,  unworthy  general  of  Carthage,  go  and  adon»-' 
the  triumph  of  your  conqueror,  and  suflFer  in  the  sighC^ 
of  Rome  the  punishment  due  to  your  crimes."     Havii^^ 
so  said,  she  cut  the  throats  of  her  children,  and  thren^ 
them  into  the  fire,  ai»d  then  leaped  into  it  herself. 

(6)  Rollin's  Hotnan  Bi»n>iy,    Vol.  Tiii.     Third  Punic  vtdr.    Scet.  iii. 
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This  ferocity  they  carried  into  their  religion.  When 
Agathocies  was  upon  the  point  of  besieging  Carthage, 
the  inhabitants  imputed  their  misfortune  to  the  anger  of 
Saturn,  because  instead  of  children  of  the  first  quality, 
which  they  used  to  sacrifice  to  him,  they  had  fi^udulent- 
ly  substituted  the  children  of  slaves  and  strangers  in 
their  stead  (7).  To  make  amends  for  this  pretended 
crime,  they  sacrificed  two  hundred  children  of  the  best 
families  of  Carthage  to  that  god  ;  besides  which,  more 
than  three  hundred  citizens  ofiered  themselves  volunta- 
rily as  victims.  A  brazen  statue  of  Saturn  was  set  up, 
his  two  arms,  brought  almost  together,  were  extended 
downward  over  a  fierce  fire.  The  mothers  kissed  and 
decoyed  their  children  into  mirth  lest  the  god  should 
be  offended  with  the  ungracefulness  of  his  worshippers. 
The  priests  were  habited  in  scarlet,  and  the  victims  in  a 
bright  purple  vest  (8).  The  infants  were  laid  upon 
the  arms  of  the  statue,  and  rolled  into  the  fire ;  and  a 
rough  musick  drowned  their  shrieks  lest  mothers 
should  hear  and  repent.  Plutarch  says,  they  who  had 
no  children,  used  to  purchase  those  of  the  poor  for  this 
bonrid  purpose  (9).  So  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  pur- 
pigeons  and  lambs  of  the  country  people  for  sac- 
in  the  temple. 

Historical  scepticism  is  a  virtue  in  a  great  many 
cases  :  but  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  this,  for  evidences 
both  sacred  and  profane,  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  Phoenicians,  the  Druids,  the  Gauls,  the 
Carthaginians,  and  even  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
offiered  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods  (l).  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  reformed  the  abuse  ;  and  as  the  Romans 
subdued  barbarous  nations  they  obliged  them  to  reform 
it  The  first  decree  of  senate  that  forbade  human  vic- 
tims was  issued  about  ninety-seven  years  before  Christ, 
when  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Licinius  Crassus  were 

Qt)  RoHin  Vol  iv.  Sect.  i. Justini  ffiiu  Cap.  xvi. --*  - PluUrcfa. 

Me  ger,  Jfeip-  -  -  -  Schelstrate  Ecei.  Afric,  Diss.  i.  Cap.  i.  -  -  - .  Pescentus 
FcftiM  apud  Laetant.  HUtor,  -  -  Ex  Diodoro  refsrt  Caelius  Rhodicinus. 

"^  Tertullian  De  Testimon.  anima  -  —  De  Pall,  Cap.  iv. 
De  wptratitione, 

LeTit.  sriii.  21  -  -  xx.  2, 3.  -  -  Deut.  zviii.  10.  -  -  1  King^  xi.  5,7  *• 
3  tMf%  zvii.  31.  -  -  xxiii.  10  -  >  2  Chron.  xxviii  3.  -  -  Psal.  cvi.  37,  38.  -  - 
Jer.  xiz.  5.  -  -  Ezek.  xri.  20,  &c.  -  •  xxiii.  37,  &c. 

Jacques  Saurin  Discourt  tur  in  ewnmnens  du  vieux  et  du  nouv,    TeU.  A 
^  Uajt,    ir^8.    Tom.  ii.  Disc.  XT.     J^  >V4i  de  yephthn. 
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don8ul8(2).  The  Africans  welt  the  bM  to  npp 
this  infernal  custom,  and  it  H-as  necessary  in  the  con 
ship  of  Tiberius  to  make  miUick  eftamplea  of  aoi 
w1k>  persisted  in  it  (3).  TertuUian  declares,  and 
lived  amongK^m,  that  they  continued  to  practise  i 
private  when  lie  wrote  his  Apology,  which  was  ab 
two  hundred  years  after  people  1^  been  executed 
it.  Ought  any  man  to  wonder  at  the  obstinaqr  of 
custom  of  infimt  sprinkling,  when  it  required  more  tl 
diree  hundred  years  to  suppress  inbnt  burning  ? 

Mr.  Bryant  hath  collected  and  arranged,  with  the 
most  perspicuity,  undoubted  anekht  evidences  of 
almost  universalityof  the  horrid  custom  o(  ofiering 
man  sacrifices.  The  Egyptians,  the  Cretans,  the  i 
bians,  the  Persians,  the  Cyprians,  the  Rhodiaos, 
Phoceans,  the  lonians,  the  inhaUtants  of  Chios,  Lesb 
and  Tenedos,  all  had  human  sacrifices.  All  the  C 
cian  states,  the  Romans,  the  Gauls,  the  Germans, 
the  people  of  the  Nordi  of  eveiy  denomination  oft 
human  victims.  The  like  custom  prevailed  to  a  gi 
degree  at  Mexico,  and  even  under  we  mild  goverua 
of  the  Peruvians,  and  in  most  parts  of  Amema.  ] 
Brf^^ant  adds  :  **  In  Africa  it  is  still  kept  up  ;  where 
the  inland  parts,  they  sacrifice  some  cf  the  captives  i 
en  in  war  to  their  Fetiches,  in  order  to  secure  their 
vour.  Snelgrave  was  in  the  king  of  Dahoonne's  ctt 
after  hi^  inroad  into  the  countries  of  Ardra  and  \l 
daw  ;  and  says,  that  he  was  a  witness  to  the  crudq 
this  prince,  whom  he  saw  sacrifice  multitudes  to  Ifae 
ity  df  his  nation.  He  mentions  four  thousand  Whidt 
being  sacrificed,  besides  people  of  other  nations, 
part  «f  the  tragedy  he  was  an  eye-witness  (4)." 

As  Christianity  extended  Itself  into  die  diief  town 
any  kingdom,  heathenism  retired  into  the  remote,  ii 
rior  and  back  paits ;  and  f  his  it  was  tiiat  induced  Cb 
tians  to  give  idolatry  the  name  of  Paganism,  and 
call  idolaters  Pagans,  because  while  Christianity  ^ 
professed  in  the  cities,  idddXry  continued  to  be  pi 
tised  in  what  they  called  the  pagos,  which  are  now  c 
«d  villages.     In  Afirica,  behind  the  border  on  the  o( 


(2)  Dionis  CMtii  ffiit.  Horn.  Lib.  xliii.  Bamhwrgi.  17!».  cwm  i 
Vaiesii,  Fabricii,  Bee.  PKnit  Secinidi  Hkt.  Vau  Lib.  xxx.  i.  zxrii.  1 
tttvm  neipkini.  Parinis.  16S5. 

a)  TenuUiani  J^  Cap.  is. 

(4)  SnelgraTe's  ypjfage  to  Guinea,  pag.  31,  34. 
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iccttpittd  by  tfiQ  Romam,  lay  an  immeasurable  country, 
and  the  inliabitaiita  both  of  the  fmdk  Roman  borders, 
and  tint  adjaotnc  territories,  ha^ng  no  intercourse  with 
Ike  vest  of  the  worid,  cootimied  to  practise  an  idolatry 
sa  barbarous  aa  ever,  and  which  diey  bad  learnt  dT 
ttc  old  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  merchants,  and 
wbo  had  driven  a   vast  trade  irith  the  interior   part 
sf  Africa  (5),    In  the  time  of  the  Romans  trade  to<^ 
a  difierent  turn,  and  the  back-settlers  purchased  when 
they  could,  and  when  they  could  not,  killed  and  plun* 
jktcdf  and  carried  oflf  booty,  to  sell  to  others  like  tbem- 
,  idves,  who  sold  agpinvid  sgun,  till  the  commodities  got 
.  i/mn  to  the  coast    One  chief  article  of  this  traffick  was 
dwdrcn.     The  innpcent  Iambs  were  purchased  for  the 
lib  purposes  of  servitude  and  sacrifice.     This  vast 
lounUy,  extremely  populous,  and  consisting  of  many 
hrge kingdoms,  as  Mandingo,  .Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola, 
Irutua,  Quiticui,  Monomotapa,  Caiati,  Mehenemugii, 
iKl  otbons,  abounding  with  riches,  as  gums,  ivory, 
Ms,  civet,  ostrich  fi»thers,  the  finest  copper  in  the 
aarid,  and  gold  in  abundance,  this  country  hath  always 
i  MffrrtrA  fivcign  conamerce,  and  trafficked  with  such  as 
1^  tiMad  "their  coasts  in  ooe  another's  persons  {6).    Henoe 
Ihsse  bloody  wars  with  each  other,  which  Europeans 
hse  tempted  them  to  undertake  for  the  sake  of  procur- 
ffg  ahws^    The  natives  ^f  Afirjk:a  are  all  swartli^%  irom  a 
f^AOpper  colour  to  the  deepest  black ;  and  as  they  have 
iaaH  wes  sold  one  another  into  slavery,  they  have  ha- 
IAMM  die  lest  of  mankind  to  connect  the  two  ideas  of 
Useb/ttid  slave  (7):  a  prejudice  which  some  have  so 
flmoagMy  imbibtid,  that  (hey  hav^e  turned  it  into  an  ar» 
naiim,  and  applied  it  to  defend  that  horrihie  combina- 
Im  dfiiitt  crimes,  the  slaw  trade  (8).    It  was  common 
ii  Ae  ismes  under  coasttde ration  for  thes^  savages  to 
jncnrsions  whete  Christians  lived,  and  to  carry 
fshole  fiimilies.    There  is  a  letter  gf  Cyprian  yet 
U  written  to  eight  bishops  of  Nuffiidia,  in  wliich 
k  de[dores  the  condition  of  such  capdves,  and  along 

Leonis  AfKcae  Deseript.  Lugd  1632. 
Ptliaihfirsyte^i  DhtUmary  cf  uade.  Lo9^,t7T4. 
GnnTille  Sharp's  yuit  LinJtatim  of  slavery.  Append.  Mr.  Bfyanl't 
MUf.  aiuup.  JLtwrfai,  1776, 
(9)II«iM^s  EiMt^  Ml  National  Cfutracfers"  "BBtmick's  Ommdermtimu 
« tm  Hltin  Cause.  Londmi*  lf73. 
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with  which  he  sent  a  large  sum  collected  at  Carthage  to 
redeem  them  (9).  What  was  worse,  it  was  in  almost 
all  countries  the  custom  of  rusticks,  long  after  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  Christians,  to  sell  one  another  whea 
they  *could  conveniently  find  purchasers ;  and  even  hoc 
jn  this  country,  it  was  all  that  instruction,  seconded  fay 
law,  could  do  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice.  The  laws 
of  king  Ethelred,  and  the  old  Saxon  homilies  of  those 
times,  in  which  the  Danes  infested  Britain,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Normans,  expressly  mention  it  (1).  La- 
pus  in  his  homily  says,  parents  sold  their  children,  and 
children  their  parents  ;  or  in  his  own  terms,  Jader  seaUt 
his  beani^  and  beam  his  moder  (2).  Such  were  the  ^ 
gans,  and  the  pagan  Christians  of  the  country  places  of 
Africa.  The  practice  prevails  at  this  day  among  the 
Tartars,  as  an  unquestionable  authority  declares  (3)i 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  was  commissioned  to  teach  the 
religion  of  Jesus  to  the  Pagans,  was,  assuredly,  one  of 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  highly  qualified  to  discharge  thtf 
ofiice,  which  the  God  of  goodness  had  committed  li. 
htm.  He  was  a  Jew,  but  so  free  from  national  prqo* 
dice,  that  he  perpetually  inculcated  the  fitness  and  pO*- 
fection  of  Christianity  to  the  condition  of  mankind  it 
large,  and  was  always  remonstrating  against  the  iooor- 
porating  of  Judaism  in  whole  or  in  part  into  the 
Christian  religion.  If  an  angel  Jrom  heaven^  siud  hc^ 
to  one  of  these  churches,  should  teach  you  othenm% 
hold  him  accursed.  Judaizing  teachers,  adds  he,  oooe 
to  spy  out  Christian  liber ly^  and  to  lead  you  back  fM 
bondage.  Some  African  Christians  entered  into  the  , 
views  of  this  angel  of  a  man,  and  had  they  been  kt 
alone  would  have  effected,  by  cool  reasoning  and  exaoi- 
pie  of  virtue  full  of  conviction,  a  slow  but  certain  cure  ef  ^ 
all  the  ills  of  that  country  :  but  these  people  were  over- 
powered by  the  other  party  of  Je\ii  ish  Christians,  who 
called  them  bereticks  and  hard  names,  and  exposed 
them  to  popular  hatred  under  pretence  that  they  denied 

(9)  Epist.  Iz.    Ad,   Epitcoptu    Numidtu.    De  redemptione  Jratrum  €f 
captivitate  barbarorutn. 

(1)  Hen.   Spelmanni  Leget  Mtkeiredi,  1012.    Ne  quit  vendaiur  cartw 
patriam.  .   | 

(2)  G.     Hickesii  Thetaur.  Tom.  i.  Diu.  EputoUar,     Scrmo  Lvpi  «tf.    i 
Anclot,  pag.   103. 

(3)  Baron  De  VDtt't  Mmoin.    Vol.  L  ptg.  31,  &c. 
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ipspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  For  their  parts 
.beld  the  Jewish  scripture  as  they  did  the  four  gos- 
88  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  so  brought'out 
Jesus  a  sort  of  Egyptian  mummy  spiced  with  silly- 
^  which  tiiey  agreed  to  call  eloquence^  and  hung  all 

with  awkward  hieroglyphicks  dTthe  East.  The 
d  people  stared,  and  the  masters  of  the  show  told 
V  it  was  all  a  mystery,  but  there  was  something 

and  wonderful  within.  Of  thb  soit  were  those 
f  saints  and  bishops  of  Afnca. 
lie  African  fathers  were  the  least  of  all  others  tinctur- 
nth  the  true  spirit  of  the  sublime  relirion  of  Jesus, 
s  themselves,  they  never  thought  of  Christian  libor* 
Ind  even  Cyprian,  the  guide  of  the  rest,  durst  not 
i  tot  himself,  but,  when  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
him  Tertullian,  used  to  say,  »ve  me  my  master, 
te  learned  prelate  says  truly,  **  It  was  Judaism  mis* 
rslood  that  supported  them  in  their  ill  judged 
nes.  They  travested  obscure  uncertainties,  nay» 
San  errors  into  truth ;  and  sought  in  philosophy 
lomck  analc^es  and  quibbles  to  support  them* 
r  did  not  know,  that  the  more  perfisct  dispensation 
1  not  tsike  place,  till  the  less  perfect,  which  prefigur- 
tf  and  pr^ared  its  way,  was  set  aside  and  abol« 

Meeting  into  one  point  of  view  all  the  fbrementioned 

»  the  eye  fixes  on  Fidus,  the  honest  and  humane 

)p  of  a  company  of  Christians  in  a  country  place  of 

a,  where  some  of  his  neighbours  bought,   stole^ 

arated,  and  burnt  children  :  where  some  of  his  Bg^ 

ned  to  Paganism,  others  intermarried  V^  "^pvi 

fies,  and  went  with  them  into  the  old  prafflpses  oiPaae- 

ng  as  formerly  children  to  their  gods :  hitnself  filksd 

Jewish  ideas  of  dedicating  children  to  the  true  God^ 

marking  them  by  circumcision :    and  sending  lor 

se  to  Cyprian,  exactly  such  another  confused  genius 

imself.    Is  it  a  very  improbable  conjecture,  that 

s  bethought  himself  of  baptizing  new  bom  infiuits 

1  expedient  to  save  the  lives  of  the  lambs  of  his 

?  Nothing  could  be  more  natural*  or  to  a  man  of 

rinciples  come  more  of  course ;  and  if  Fidus  did  so, 

nerves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  firat  bene&ctors 

24 
Bp. Wttbortoii'f  ^fon.  IiitrodactioiLnfiiL«--mii.  — -JoLS. 
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of  muikiad.  To  prevul  with  such  nvaget  to  daik/tr 
tiKir  infiuits  to  God :  to  take  posscsuon  of  them  bjr  thi 
aoft  method  of  dipping  them  in  water  :  to  procure  warn 
peraons  of  more  influence  than  the  pareata  to  hcooi 
^xmsorsibrtheb^ies:  this  rcaembles  the  great  AlfiiM 
uniting  Britons  into  tens,  and  &)rcing  every  niae  M 
pledffc  themselves  that  tlK  tenth  should  oijoy  hb  lil»^ 
and  his  life*  Monks  were  the  men,  who  took  can  m 
such,  children,  and  the  comi^ints  of  bishop  Victapa 
Africa,  and  Bishop  Lupus  in  En^and,  though  Ml 
apart,  are  exacdy  alike;  for  both  say  that  l£^^ 
destroyed  monasteries  dbpersed  children  alucatedihail 
bodt  boys  and  ^rls,  some  resident  in  the  houaea,  andoAf 
era  d^y  scholars  (5).  Lupus  says,  servant  and  trnffij 
hours  betrayed  sudi  houses  into  the  hands  of  iimd^ 
and  gos^»  and  godbeams  were  killed  or  caniDd  iri| . 
eaptivi^  (6).  A  bet  it  is,  that  the  Afiican  CatholUil 
never  left  off  idolatry ;  they  at  Carthage  woiduMl  ■ 
idols  in  private,  and  dedicated  their  children  taSHl 
several  hundrrd  years  after  this  time  (7),  and  i 
says,  in  his  days  the  Numidians  retained  so  ni 
erence  tor  Saturn,  to  whom  their  children  had  b 
rificed  in  flames  of  fire,  that  they  would  oat  pi 
his  name,  but  instead  of  saying  Saturn's  town,  u4ucbw9 

:  the  name  of  the  place  devoted  to  this  monstrous  1 
ibey  used  to  say  the  town  of  the  (4d  one  (8). 
die  iews  treated  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which, 
Aey  could  not  pronounce  with  reverence  enou^lhi|l 
used  to  call  the  name  of  three  letters  (9).     There  «M 

'  one  objection  against  this  conjecture  of  the  rise  of  iaiif* 
baptism,  that  is,  that  Cyprian  doth  not  expressly  BeBliBft 
this  as  a  CBUbc.  Cyprian's  tetter  is  an  answer  bamk 
|qi^  of  men,  but  neitho-  doth  it  cont^  the  lelH£# 
l^us,  nor  all  that  was  said  in  the  company ;  and  it  mrift 
Mvc  been  very  unwise  in  a  letter  intended  to  ix  nirift 
publick  to  expose  the  crimes  of  their  proselytes,  &r  ll 
would  have  been  amenable  to  the  law,  and  the  Be 
accusation  of  infanticide  would  have  been  chaiged  h 


'OvMivaUManii.  ciip,  8,    OrtlU^iuaKi  Atow  m 
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fA  flH  Chtttliara  through  die  brutality  of  a  feWi  llrlloin 
olhtfM  Wcii«  strirmg  to  rdfonni  The  subject  is  certainly 
a  vast  field,  and  not  to  be  traversed  here ;  but  whoever 
lianiiiie  tfie  writings  of  TertuIHan,  Cjrprian,  Salvian, 
Vietor,  Ofitatus,  Arnobius,  Minuciils,  Julius,  Auj^ustinCi 
iiid  Fulgentius,  all  Africans  except  Saivian,  and  some 
My  he  was,  wUl  find  reason  to  conclude  that  this  is  not 
-k  mere  guess,  but  a  natural  and  #ell  grounded  proba- 
MB^  on  the  introduction  of  tlMr'i3eptisnfi  of  babes  (1). 
Itiace  be  with  the  aslies  of  Fidus  !  he  ought  to  have 
canonised  i  f»  it  was  a  well  judged  temporary 
[lent,  and  some  who  do  not  see  it  necessary  to 
f  his  example,  because  they  are  not  in  the  same 
"Ihcumstances,  honour  the  man  for  his  fiuthful  attach* 

^t  to  tile  dictates  of  humanity,  aind  his  ingenious 
me  in  fiivour  of  benevdence.    There  are  three  ob* 
nations  ct  great  we^t,  which  deserve  consideration, 
it,  ihtrc  are  sevend  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  letted 
Fjdus  is  all  ^/argety.    Secondly,  canonists  expound 
a  diitdtion  to  be  followed  only  in  cietses  of  necessity. 
laalty,  it  is  absolutely  certain  it  had  no  authority  out 

Ee  province^  no  more  in  it  than  people  choose  to 
'-  f^  and,  as  it  was  written  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-    0 , 
«nd  Cyprian  was  put  to  death  in  two  hundred  and    ^ 
fltojdght,  it  could  not  have  much  eflfect.  ^  <■  ^ 

^whe  council  at  Carthage  proves  the  mildness  of  the 
government,  and  at  the  same'  time  it  displsjrs 
^Kmtion  of  Cyprian  and  his  brethren,  and  folly 
iMiill^lthat  thej  were  erecting  an  hierarchy  on  the  plan 
if liilf;eld  Levitical  economy,  and  as  Cyprian  livedk;at 
GMtae,  he  acted  the  part  of  Aaron.  It  was  ^  mh 
<Mtiaiin  for  their  faith  nor  their  virtue  dig  thff^^ 
Mail|kioished  them.  Never  had  any  men  a  more  vio1li|i 
HiSttf  for  absolute  power  than  thc»e  African  hishcMlir ; 
pi^iiitm  Itad  men  less  ability  to  exercise  it  Qraef 
iihiftB  gloss  despotbm  over  with  power,  or  spliAidour, 
ird(fi|denoe,  or  something ;  but  these  men  hadMM  one 
fMIBtiliuii  in  the  world  to  recommend  (hett,  4nd  none 

lO)  OpUtI  6>p.  arm  natU  Albatptnst  et  Balduini.  •  -  -  In  can*  eoncil. 
^Hoim  not.  Cap.  1/  De  his,  qui  fiost  baptumum  idblii  immolaTerunt— 
^WMwuiflutitw  gentilhim,  (fA  post  baptifmam  tmniolaTenint.  accedente 
'liricidiii  •  •  -  Cap.  iii.  De  eisdem  si  ioolis  manus  tantnm  Sederunt -«£• 
9^  ir.  De  eimnip  si  catechument  ailhuc  innnolMit  %uando  baptismw. 
ibL  ▼•  K  Dennimi  per  aBelum  anciUam  ocdderit.  Caik  «i*  Si  guicuaqiM 
^  ^*TftSfhif*  lioiniiicm  intcrfecerity  &c.  &c. 
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but  Africans  would  have  submitted  to  such  masten^ui^ 
known  to  the  state,  and  unsupported  by  authorilEf. 
Meanness  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of  insolence. 

This  council  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  met  (2).    The 
solemn  affiirs  came  on.     One  was  this.     There  wu  t 
bishop  named  Rogatian,  who  had  in  his  church  a  codIb* 
melious  deacon,  against  whom  Rogatian  complained  dMt 
be  treated  him  his  bishop  with  contumacy,  that  ist  & 
obedience.     Nothinf^lse  was  laid  to  his  charpetOp 
cept  an  insinuation  that  he  was  a  younger  man  than  ha 
bbhc^.    My  Lord  of  Carthage  took  the  opinions  of  Ml 
colleagues  as  learned  in  the  law  as  himself,  and  wrdte  fi» 
answer  to  Rogatian  :    '*  that  the  council  was  extmndy 
shocked  at  the  contents  of  hb  letter,  which  infinNS  . 
them  that  hb  deacon  had  treated  him  with  contumaq^ 
that  he  himself  had  power  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  hii 
office  by  excommunicating  such  a  refractory  man,  tboiMh 
in  hb  great  humility  he  kid  applied  to  his  brother  bw 
ops  in  council.      Grod  himself  had  decided  the  om^  it 
the  17th  of  Deuteronomy,  by  saying  the  man  tint  ijrii 
do  presumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the  meA' 
even  that  man  shall  die.     And  all  the  people  shall  hoK^ 
and  fear,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously,      llus  was 
the  sin  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.     It  was  fbr  itm 
God  said  to  Samuel,  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  bttt 
they  have  rejected  me.     If  Paul  said,  let  no  man 
thy  youth ;    how  much  rather  may  we  say,  let  no 
despise  thine  old  age.     This  is  the  spring  of  all 
and  schbms.     Deacons  ought  to  recollect  that  the  hoA 
Jesus  himself  elected  apostles,  that  is,  bishops ;    but  a# 
for  deacons,  they  were  instituted  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
only  by  apostles.     Thb  deacon,  therefore,  ought  to  le^ 
pent  and  give  his  bishop  full  satisfaction ;  and  if  not,  b0 
ought  to  be  excommunicated.     If  others  encourage      ' 
imitate  him,  they  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
ner.    Farewell,  Brother.'' 

The  second  cause  tried  before  the  court  was  thb. 
Chrbtbn  man,  it  should  seem  a  bishop,  named  Geminiii0< 
Victor,  had  depaned  this  life,  and  by  will,  duly  execut>- 
ed,  had  appointed  his  brother  Geminius  Faustinus,  ^ 
preaching  elder,  executor  of  hb  will,  and  guardian  of  lutf 

(S)    LaUbei.  ComciV.  Ton.  i.  Condi,    African,  ad  Collaptam  eeduUt  ^^^ 
tipimmn  rrfwwumiam.  An.  257.    Cypriiuii.    Mpim.  Iz?.  ad  Mn^aiHam^f^ 
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Ghiidren  (3).    This  was  an  hdnous  crime  in  the  eyes  of 

die  Fathm.    For  a  man  to  presume  to  employ  the  cler* 

gy  ki  secular  affiurs,  when  God  had  appoint^  them  as 

wet  tiibe  of  Levi,  to  exerdse  themselves  in  divine  things, 

and  bad  commanded  all  other  men  to  cultivate  the  eaith, 

and  to  fidlbw  businesses,  and  to  support  liie  Lord's 

priests  vrith  the  tenth  ctf  their  labours,  was  a  great  crime/ 

and  a  dangerous  precedent.  •    It  was  ordei^  that  the 

dead  man's  name  should  be  struck  out  of  the  diptychs  : 

nd  that  such  as  in  future  should  imitate  hb  example, 

Vd  employ  the  clergy  to  do  any  secular  business,  should 

be  excommunicated* 

'  Lastly,  conifs  the  Question  about  in&nt  baptism  (4). 
Hie  kdter  written  by  r  idus  was  read :  but  as  it  is  lost, 
ajudgment  of  it  can  only  be  formed  by  what  Cyprian 
mti  9saA  of  it.  It  is  not  known  who  Fidus  was.  The 
.  fKcise  question  before  the  association  was,  at  what  age 
liyinfiintB  be  baptized  f  Fidus  thought  at  eight  days, 
JMiuse  the  law  (rf*  circumcision  prescribed  this  time. 
*^No,''  replied  the  council;  *^God  denies  grace  to 
aoae ; .  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
mrlbem ;  and  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  save  our 
fidbw  creatures.  **Be^e,"  added  they,  '*  God  would 
beafespeeter  of  persons,  if  he  denied  tain&nts  what  he 
pMis  to  adults.  Did  not  the  pn^het  £lisha  lay  upon 
•diild,  and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  hb  eyes 
opoo  lus  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands  ?  Now 
the  spiritusd  sense  of  this  is,  that  infonts  are  equal  to 
Wa :  but  if  you  refuse  to  l^ptize  them,  you  destroy 
diii  Muality,  and  are  partial." 

Fidm  bad  a  second  difficulty  stronger  than  the  first. 
It  ivaa  die  custom  to  kiss  the  persons  newly  baptized  ; 
^  Jie.  informed  the  council  in  his  letter,  that  infants 
vtve  reputed  unclean  the  first  seven  days,  and  therefore 
people  did  not  choose  to  kiss  them.  This  was  an  arti- 
de  of  grtat  consequence.  The  fathers  answered ;  * '  You 
^  mistaken,  Fidus ;  children  in  this  case  are  not  un- 
dean,  for  the  apostle  saith, — to  the  pure  all  things  are 
P^ne.  No  man  ought  to  be  shocked  at  kissing  what 
9od  condescends  to  create.  Circumcision  was  a  carnal 
'ite,  this  is  spiritual  circumcbion,  and  Peter  saith  we 
eoght  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  unclean." 


%^ 


Mfiti.  bcfl.  Jd  elerum  tt  pMtm  Fumimimmu 
Cypi.  MfUt,  Ixri  ad  rtdum. 
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Thejr proceed, and  say :  ''If  baptism  ought t6 M ^ 
felted,  it  should  be  to  adults  who  have  commitlcd  MH 
crimes ;  but  if  they  be  admitted  on  repentance,  M# 
iftttch  rather  should  infants  be  baptized,  who  hife  not 
ottmmitted  such  crimes,  and  who  come  into  die  wdfH 
crying  for  baptbm." 

On  this  part  of  church  history,  difoent  persona  vHAi 
very  diflfisrent  reflections.  A  statesman  asks.  Did  die 
proconsul  of  the  province  know  that  seventy  oiMM 
men,  without  any  authority  from  government,  held  i 
comfs  of  judicature,  and  by  a  foreign  law  of  Judtt  tk 
Judg^  a  citizen,  without  hearing  him,  to  die  for  reMf 
mg  to  obey  the  mandate  oi  one  of  their  order  f  Tli% 
then,  accounts  for  many  events  frlsely  called  persMMk 
tions,  and  many  executions  called  martjrrdoms.  TU 
correspoifdence  between  Cyprian  of  Carthage  and  C#» 
nelius,  bbhop  at  Rome,  is  a  system  of  the  moat  atNN 
cious  tyranny  ;  and  it  b  astonbhing  if  government  Ul 
any  knowleqge  of  their  practices,  that  patience  defefHfll 
their  martyrdom  so  long. 

A  gendeman  of  the  long  robe  asks,  Who  are  AM 
that  hold  a  court  of  Nisi  prius,  and  unauthorized  bt'fltf 
legislative  power  of  the  empire  set  aside  wills,  ana  CX* 
empt  some  citizens  from  offices  under  the  false  pretMM 
that  they  are  Jews  of  the  family  of  one  Aaron,  whil6  tf 
the  world  knows  they  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  subfDCi 
of  Rome* 

A  philosopher  inquires,  What  branch  of  reasoniii^  ttSi 
belongs  to  :  Elisha  at  the  command  of  God  restedEi  i 
youth  to  life  ;  and  therefore  Fidus  by  order  of  CypriM 
ouRht  to  dip  new  bom  babes  ? 

African  ladies,  who  had  been  accustomed  'to  bart 
children,  might  not  be  much  shocked  at  a  nutfl 
intruding  into  a  lying-in-room,  and  agitating  in  pubikft^ 
before  seventy  other  men,  questions  about  the  un^MI^ 
ness  of  new  bom  infants :  but  European  ladies  must  ht 
excruciated  at  the  indelicacy  of  such  men,  and  the  1M« 
mr  of  making  such  debates  parts  of  a  body  of  theolog]^ 
to  be  studied  by  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Divines  will  observe  what  it  was  that  made  a  siriirt : 
and  what  constituted  an  heretick  ;  and  some  will  thirft 
that  the  African  arguments  for  infimt  baptism  are  as  good 
as  any  that  have  ever  been  invented  since :    but  wbidtk 
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its  two  qualities  hath  contributed  most  to  support  its 
edit  in  the  world,  the  logick  or  the  ferocity  of  Car- 
s^,  must  be  left  to  the  wise  to  determine. 
On  the  whole  it  b  manifest,  this  infant  baptism  is  en- 
ely  diflferent  from  that  proposed  in  the. time  of  Tertul- 
tn.  That  was  the  baptism  of  little  ones,  who  asked  to 
\  baptized  :  this,  of  new-born  babes.  That  was  sup- 
)rted  and  rejected  by  New-Testament  texts  and  argu- 
ents :  thb  is  grounded  on,  and  defended,  and  regu- 
ted  by  Jewish  law.  That  required  the  consent  of 
xmsors :  this  mentions  none.  That  was  a  joining  of 
em  to  the  church :  this  is  a  dedicating  of  them  to  God* 
cboliasts  observe,  this  was  contrary  both  to  Tertullian 
id  the  practice  of  the  aposdes  (5).  It  doth  not  appear 
at  infants  were  baptized  at  Carthage,  or  any  where 
ae,  except  in  the  country  where  Fidus  lived,  and  there 
scause,  says  Cyprian,  as  Jesus  came  to  save  men's 
Kf,  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  further  his  kind  inten- 
a,  and  like  the  prophet  recal  to  life  children  under  a 
ntence  of  death.  An  opinion  of  couticil  that  Fidus 
ight  to  baptize  infants  is  very  far  from  proving  that 
t  advisers,  who  were  in  difierent  circumstances,  did 
c  In  brief,  infant  baptism  subverts  the  great  princi- 
e  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is,  that  men  are 
ade  Christians,  and  not  born  so. 
The  idea  of  dedicating  children  to  God,  was  very 
eciouSy  and  had  the  air  of  superior  piety.  It  met  also 
&  general  notions  of  those  Christians,  who  had  chang- 

tfae  primitive  ground  of  action,  and  had  taken  the  old 
itament  for  a  rule  of  religion  to  Christians.  There 
tj  fiHind  the  history  of  Hannah,  and  the  dedication  of 
r  son  Samuel  to  God  before  he  was  bom.  This  was 
very  agreeable  history  to  ladies,  who  desired  chil- 
tn,  and  as  monks  and  priests  thought  themselves  the 
ooessors  of  Eli,  they  encouraged  the  frenzy,  and  pre- 
ided  to  obtain  children  by  praying  for  them.  By  this 
dl  conceited  ficdon  they  became  spiritual  fathers,  and 
en  it  became  their  duty  to  educate  their  children,. 
&h  they  were  ready  to  do  in  their  monasteries.  It  is 
ideot  to  a  demonstration  that  a  vast  number  of  le- 
nds are  febles  formed  on  the  history  of  Samuel.  A 
IQ  and  woman  live  together  many  years,  and  have  no 

(5)  RiffUlU.  ITotte  in  loc. 
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children.  The  good  lady  becomes  wretched,  and  ap- 
plies to  some  holy  monk  or  priest  for  the  aid  of  lus 
prayers.  He,  as  a  condition,  requires  her,  if  God 
should  answer  his  request,  that  she  should  dedicate  the 
child  to  God.  She  agrees ;  presently  she  has  a  son. 
When  she  hath  suckled  and  weaned  him,  she  carries 
him  to  the  spiritual  father  to  educate,  who,  having  leant 
him  to  say  mass,  and  work  miracles,  sends  him  out  to 
fifll  some  conspicuous  station  in  the  church,  where  he 
lives  a  virgin,  dies  a  saint,  and  shines  through  succes- 
sive ages  in  red  letters  in  the  calendar. 

Under  all  this  mass  of  fable  lie  a  few  truths.     It  b  I 
fact,  that  dedicating  children  to  God  by  baptism  im 
first  heard  of  in  Africa.     It  is  certain  the  notion  of  deifi- 
cation is  found  all  over  the  empire  within  one  hundied 
years  after  the  time  it  appeared  in  Africa.     It  is  abo 
certain,  that  many  who  dedicated  their  children  to  God 
before  their  birth  did  not  baptize  them  in  infanqr,  « 
was  observed  in  the  two  most  eminent  families  oS  the 
Greek  church,  those  of  Basil  and  Nazianzen.     Itise- 
qually  clear,  that  monks  took  dedicated  children  to  prepait 
for  baptism,  and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  todemoo- 
strate  that  baptism  went  down  by  degrees,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  dedicated  new  born  infants,  except  in  Afiidv 
where  it  was  intended  to  save  their  lives,  till  the  fiikfa 
century.       Bishops  who  all  did  what  they  pleased  IQ 
their  own  dioceses,  and  monks  who  had  no  mastciBy 
brought  forward  baptism  by  visions,   and  some  who 
were  overstocked  with  children  published  resolutioDS 
that  they  would  receive  no  more  (6).     One  exampk  of 
this  sort  of  legends  may  suffice.     Near  an  hundred  md 
fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Cyprian  there  lived  at  Mdi- 
tene,  a  city  in  Armenia,  a  gentleman  named  Paul,  who 
had  been  long  married  to  Dionysia,  and  had  no  chtl* 
dren.      In  their  distress  they  applied  to  Polyeuctei 
teacher  of  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  advised 
fervent  prayer.     One  night  as  they  were  all  employed 
in  this  holy  exercise  they  had  a  vision,  and  a  voice 
said  ;  Be  of  good  comfort,  God  hath  granted  you  a  soOf 
Euthymias,  a  son  of  joy.     In  due  time  Dionysia  lay  in» 
and  die  child  was  named  Euthymias,  and  the  parents 

(6)  E.  Martene.  Veter,  Script,  et  Monument.  Coliectio  nam.  Rottmagl' 
iroo.  Amig.  Con  tuetud.  Canon.  Regular.  Monast,  S,  Jacob.  <U  Hfyntefcrt^ 
Cap.  zzv.  Ve /merit. 
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Mred  to  dedicate  him  to  God.  About  three  years  af- 
*  Paul  died.  Dioiiysia  consulted  her  brother  Eudox- 
s,  who  was  an  assistant  to  the  bishop  of  the  church  in 
e  city,  whit  she  should  do  with  the  child.  He  told 
T  Otreius  the  bishop  was  a  ver)'  holy  man,  and  he  ad- 
sed  her  to  offer  Euthymias  to  him.  She  did  so.  O- 
eius  inquired  whether  she  had  determined  on  any  line 
:  life  for  him.  Eudoxius  the  uncle  then  told  him  the 
'hde  story  of  Polyeuctes,  and  the  vision,  and  that  the 
lother  had  only  dedicated  him  to  God  in  general, 
hreius  was  astonished,  and  looking  intently  on  the 
hild,  he  exclaimed,  **  Verily  the  spirit  of  God  rests 
ipon  this  boy.'*  He  therefore  provided  for  the  mother 
J  making  her  deaconness  of  the  church,  and  he  be* 
ame  a  parent  to  the  child,  whom  he  ordered  in  the 
Dd  to  be  baptized,  his  hair  clipped  off,  his  name  to 
e  put  OH  the  list  of  church  officers,  and  himself  to  be 
mployed  first  as  a  reader,  and  afterward  as  a  teacher  in 
he  church  (7).  At  what  age  precisely  this  dedicated 
hild  of  christian  parents  was  baptized  is  not  certain  : 
lut  it  is  clear  he  was  not  baptized  at  his  birth,  or  dur« 
ig  the  first  three  years  of  his  lite.  The  whole^ 
owever,  it  is  expressly  said,  was  conducted  by  a 
ale  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  not  as  a  rule 
vcQ  for  Jesus,  but  as  an  anecdote  of  ancient  his** 
Trj.  This  mistake  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
ource  of  almost  all  the  errors  of  those  times.  The 
^hers  acted  the  part  of  Eli,  and  became  priests, 
i'lie  people  acted  that  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  and  ded- 
»ted  their  children  to  God( 8).  The  children  thought 
bemseWes  extraordinary  persons,  and  acted  the  part  of 
iamuel,  and  m  process  of  time,  behold  !  like  Samuel, 
^  made  and  unmade  kings  :  distracting  and  dethron- 
i^R  Sauls,  anointing  Davids,  and  hewing  Agags  to 
feces  before  the  Lord.  Hence  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
'God  always  spoke  by  his  servanlb,  the  priests  :  and 
ence  unction  by  the  clergy  to  this  day.  They  perpet- 
^j  quote  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  par- 
icularly  from  Samuel,  for  all  this  in  their  deeds.  Be- 
hold how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindlcth  ! 

.  (n.  Cyrilli.  Scytkopoiatini  Vita  S    Euthymii  AbbatU.   Interprete  Jacobo 
^pin.  apud.  Analect.  Grac.  Benedtctin.  ptgf.  6. 

\8)  Mekhioris  Gfildasti  Monarchia   Hnnovia  auctor  tracat.  varior,  l€li. 
^«loth.    AduUina.  Jkyurndict.  Seg.  et  Sarcerdot.  Cap:  167. 
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There  were  many  of  the  cler^  it^  those  tima 
were    unmarried,    but    who,    however,    kept 
siateni,  or  beloveds,  as  they  called  them,  of  ai 
beauty,    and  in  the  prime  of  life  (9).     This 
as  all  others,    prevailed  most  in  Africa ;  and 
an,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  endeavoured  to  refe 
but  it  was  out  of  his  power.     It  is  a  subject  too 
icate  to  be  unfolded :  but  it  may  be  easily  ioH 
that  if  any  of  these  virgins  became  mothers,  thei 
dren  were  eminently  children  of  God,  and  if 
were  dedicated  and  baptized,  these  ought  to  hai 
the  Lord's  supper  i^dminbtered  to  them. 

Putting  these  fiicts  together,  the  result  forms 
very  improbable  conjecture  on  the  rise  of  the  bapi 
babes  in  Africa,  rriscilla,  Quintilla,  and  Ma: 
were  **  ladies  remarkable  for  their  opulence,  an< 
lugh  degree  of  warmth  in  religion"  (j).  Where 
die  zeal  and  tenderness  of  the  fiiir  sex  find  suet] 
for  the  effusion  of  those  soft  passions,  which  s 
glory  of  their  sex,  as  in  the  back  parts  of  the  1 
provinces  in  Africa  ?  On  the  coast  the  laws  again 
man  victims  guarded  the  lives  of  infants:  I 
high  in  the  country  the  law  had  spent  its  fore 
the  custom  of  the  desert  stepped  over  the  lim 
purchased  the  innocent  lambs  for  sacrifice.  T 
suade  the*  poor  parents  to  dedicate  them  to  God» 
prevail  with  a  man  of  account  to  beccAne  a  sponao 
put  his  name  on  these  little  innocents,  was  at  < 
place  them  under  the  shadow  of  the  gospel  and  tl 
A  hazardous  undertaking,  said  the  stern  Terti 
True,  replied  the  compassionate  Ladies :  but  Jesu 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  :  and  suffer  litde  chik 
come  unto  me.  Fidus  improved  upon  thb,  and 
ced  baptism  to  the  size  of  babes. 

CHAP.  XXfll. 

or  THE  EFFORTS    OF    AUODSTIME  TO   BRING  IN  THE  B 

OF    BiiB£9. 

AUGUSTINE,  who,  for  his  zealous  labours 
vour  of  the  cause  of  enthusiasm  and  church  ] 
hath  been  since  his  death  canonized  for  a  saint,  w 

(9)  Moratom  JiKcdot.  Gr4te.  Paf .  2X9.        (1)  Mosbeim  JRcei 
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iKi|Ml  doer  in  Alnn  daring  hb  qpiscoptie ;  and  his 
ttmst  ivu  80  much  governed  by  the  vioknoe  of  his 
mp^fttuiooBfH  irritalied  by  the.  unronitted  oppofdtioa  of 
MnoghboofSy  that  it  is  absohrtdy  necessary  to  rive  a 
Mnb  of  his  chsiacter  and  that  of  hb  opponents,  in  or* 
» 10  account  fiir  the  fitaud  and  fiirce  used  to  introduce 
Khaptism  of  babes.  Y 

^kiigusdne  was  not  alwqrs  a  aunt,  and  his  history  in 
itfis  thi8(l).  He  was  bom  in  the  ^ear  three  nun- 
■A  and  fifty-four  at  Tagesle  in  Africa  of  poor  but 
Imtian  parents.  His  fiidier  was  a  soldier  named  Pa* 
icnsy  his  mother  was  called  Monica,  and  celebrated 
liiiar  eminent  superstition,  which  her  party  cdled  piety, 
ii  parents  finrced  him  to  go  to  school,  but  he  discover- 
tno  inclination  finr  learning;  He  had  a  fit  of  sickness 
ffeis  youth,  in  which  he  was  very  near  being  baptiaedt 
kg  in  fear  of  death :  but  his  mother,  as  he  got  better 
iauaded  him  to  defer  it,  fer  she  knew  him  and  the 
Ud  better  than  he  knew  either.  He  recovered,  and  jus- 
hdall  her fiauB,  far  he  became  addbauched,  unsettled^ 
tfnte  young  man  to  the  excessive  grief  of  hb  moth- 
ii..m  the  sixteenth  year  of  lus  age  he  began  to  (dunge 
llvkre,  and  though  be  was  very  poor,  a^  panly  sup* 
Med  by  the  charity  of  one  Rominiaii,  yet  he  Jkept  a 
htrcHu  He  picked  up  a  few  scraps  of  lemming  at 
adaq^,  and  after  that  lived  a  rambling  life,  teaching 
kit  Iktle  be  knew  of  gramnuur  and  rbetorick,  first  at 
tele,  and  then  at  Carthage.  His  mother,  whose 
mmad  had  died  when  her  son  was  about  eighteen,  more 
'unshk^  about  the  profligacy  of  her  son  than  the  loss 
'te-haibtind,  wem  to  ^rthage  to  try  if  possible  to  re- 
He,  without  acquainting  his  mother,  or  Ro- 
his  benefiictor,  got  a  board  a  vessel,  crossed  over 
bd^,  and  went  with  his  lady  to  Rome,  where  by  some 
ems  he  became  acquainted  with  Sy mmachus,  the  Prac- 
|tsf  the  city,  who  knowing  they  wanted  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
ick  at  Milan,  sent  him  thither.  His  mother  hearing  he 
iWed  in  his  former  course  of  life  crossed  over  to  Milan, 

t)  Bayk's   Gen,    Diet,    Life    of  Augustine  -  -  -  •  Posedi    Calamenth 

^  YHu  Aug' . .  C.  Lancillotti    Fita   An^  -  -  -  -  Aug.    Op,   ConftMt 

"^•••Cbn/Ssfff.  £piit,  ISfc,  S.  Augustini  opera  omnia  eutn  vita  per 
■»ove.  DeUau,  Thom.  Blampin»  Pet.  Constant,  et  CUurl  Guesnie 
■*^"'^       Parieiie  1679,  et  ann.  scqq.   xi.  torn,  in  viii.jrol.  fol. --- 

-  •  earn  notist  iw 

AmuerfiiB  1793. 


'^^  Clerici  appendix  AugutHana  -  -  •  earn  notist  nee  tion  Dieetrt,  ccnfw 
^fhnadmn*  in  S,  Auguetini  Opera^  Am 
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to  try  once  more  to  reform  him.    She  found  lie  nmot 
sometimes  to  hear  Ambrose  the  bishop  at  Milan ;  bat 
this  did  not   satisfy    her  as  he  continued  bis  foroMr 
course  of  living,  and  kept  the  woman  whom  he  brougbt 
from  Carthaf^e,  and  the  child  which  she  had  by  fan% 
now  about  thirteen  years  of  age.     She,  good  womaap 
lamented  his  condition,  and  besought  him  to  many,  and 
reform  his  life.     He  pretended,  that  he  was  not  a  Piigaiv 
that  indeed  he  was  not  of  his  mother's  church,  but  boir- 
ever  he  was  of  one  much  better,  he  was  of  the  ManiGb^ 
ans,  a  people  so  remarkable  for  love  of  virtue,  that  thcj 
called  themselves  Puritans.     This  did  not  content  the 
old  lady,  w  ho  thought,  let  him  be  of  what  denominatioB 
he  would,  he  was  of  that  class  which  God  had  threilea- 
ed  to  judge.     At  length  he  gave  out  that  as  he  m 
walking  in  a  garden    he   heard  a  voice   from   boivca 
calling  to  him  and  saying,  Take  up  the  epistles  of  RiqI 
and  read   them.     He  obeyed  the  voice,   opened  te 
book,  and  found  out  what  any  Pagan  could  have  told 
him  without  a  revelation  from  heaven,  that  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  chambering  and  wantonness,  were  gikvooi 
crimes.     He  determined  therefore  to  marrv,  and  ait 
proof  of  his  sincerity  he  put  his  name  on  the  list  €f 
Catechumens.     He  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  girl  who  would 
be  marriageable  two  years  hence.     He  sent  his  old  M^ 
tress  back  to  Carthage.     He  kept  the  child,  and  put 
him  also  into  the  Catechumen  list,  and  whilt:  father  and 
son  were  preparing  for  baptism,  he  took  another  mis* 
tress  into  keeping  till  the  young  lady  should  come  of 
age.    Mean  time  he  wrote  books  in  defence  of  that  rcKgXNi 
which  he  was  about  to  embrace.     He  understood  nci- 
tiier  Greek  nor  Hebrew ;  however,  he  expounded  boA 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.     In  the  end  he  became 
intimate  with  Ambrose  the  bishop,  set  his  heart  on  the 
ministry,  renounced  rhetorick  for  a  better  trade,  laai 
aside  the  proposed  marriage,  turned  ofi  his  mistresSt 
vowed  he  would  become  a  monk,  and  in  company  witb 
his  bastard  son,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  his  friendl 
Alypius,  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  the  baptistery 
at  Milan  by   Ambrose,   at  Easter,   in  the  year  three 
hundred  eighty-seven,  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age  (2).     The  Cistercians  at  Milan  have  preserved  tbr 

(3)  MURATORJI  Jnetdota  Tom.  i.  Mtdioi.  169r.  Did9.  xv. 
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Mfjr  of  tlu$  by  a  puUick  monument  (3)*  Soon 
.bt  ixxaroe  assbtaat  to  Vderius  bishop  of  Hip^,  m 
rmk  country,  aiul  lastly  hb  wccessor,  and  conunued 
lit  half  a  century  the  light  and  glory  of  Africa, 
r .  thick  that  darkness  must  be  where  such  a  geniua 
tdeen  fiar  sunshine  may  be  easily  guessed* 

pii  Ibllowt  an  account  of  Aastin*t  lalxfft,  hit  pertecating  ipirit  nd 
tad  hi*  contentions  with  the  Ariam,  Pelagians.  Manicheanti 
i  Ihekat  of  whom  gaire  hia  the  gnalafttiouUa.  M^} 


bore  were  two  African  teachers  of  the  name  of  Do- 
^  ihe  one  bishop  of  Carthage,  called  for  hb  learning 
tdurtue  Donatus  the  great,  the  other  bishop  of  Casa 
M»  A  violent  dispute  about  the  choice  of  a  teacher, 
die  dispute  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Pope  about  hit 
rDe«  was  the  event  in  the  chain  of  Divine  Pro vidence, 
set  these  men  a  thinking  for  themselves.  They 
1,  as  Tertullian  had  formerly,  they  were  somehow 
porated  into  a  verv  corrupt  community.  They  dis- 
Of  -and  in  a  very  iew  years  there  were  in  Afnca  four 
llfid  congregations,  all  called  Donatists  (4).  They 
not  then, dukr  from  those  who  called  themselves 
clicks  in  doctrine,  but  their  chief  difference  lay  in 
morals,  which  were  pure  and  exemplary,  and  their 
iplinet  which  was  exact,  for  they  not  only  baptized 
erts  from  Paganism,  but  they  rebaptized  all  on  their 
mofirasion  of  faith,  who  came  from  the  pretended 
olicks  to  Join  their  churches.  They  did  so,  not  for 
fkh  of  fiuth,  but  morals,  for  they  thought  i;nmorality 
Widuirched  the  Catholicks,  and  sunk  them  into  a 
^PD|ldly  corporation.  This  dissent  began  forty 
I;  faefiue  Austin  was  bom.  The  disputes  between 
Mod  the  Catholicks  were  at  their  heigtu  when  Con- 
ine came  to  the  throne.  The  Catholicks,  who  had 
let  of  toleration,  except  in  times  of  Paganism  for 
advea,  tormented  the  Emperor  to  settle  their  differ- 
u  He  appointed  commisfsaries  to  hear  both  sides, 
19  even  condescended  to  hear  them  himself :  but  it 
out  of  his  power  to  reconcile  themt  and  in  the  end 

md  Pai^.  If  4. 

flan.  NoiiMi  Cai^dinath  ^fiera.  r«fwuel739  -  •  •  Gsb.  Albaspinsei  Niot^ 

tsti  qp€ra Fr.  Balduini  Delihatio  Bitt.  4fHe. Coliat.  Carthag. 

I  Miasonis  at  P.  PithoBi  Getta  Coiiat.  Cartkig,  in  Cathoiifoi  €t  Donate 
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he  yielded  to  the  wicked  advice  of  his  bishops,  anddeu 
privcd  the  Donatists  of  their  places  of  worship,  banished 
their  teachers  under  pretence  of  sedition,  and  put  some 
to  death.     There  was  a  set  of  fierce  people  in  Africa^ 
called  Circumcellians,  men  of  no  religion,  and  even  of 
barbarous  disix)sitions  in  war,  who  thought  the  Donatisto 
injured,  and  who  actually  took  up  arms  in  their  defence^ 
and  revenged  the  injustice  of  the  Catholicks.     fivcijr 
thing  threatened  a  civil  war,  and  the  Emperor  very  pro-  ^ 
dently  followed  the  advice  of  his  governors  in  Africa,  and 
abolished  the   laws  against  the   Donatists,    which  had 
kindled  up  such  a  flame.     Austin,  long  after,  had-the 
arrogance  to  censure  the  Emperor  for  this  sound  policy, 
and  to  blame  this  a^  an  ignominious  indulgence  (5)i 
His  system  of  church  govcniment  is  the  most  gross  aiia 
unpardonable  insult  on  a  crowned  head  that  can  be  in- 
agined.     According  to  that  the  Bishop  and  Empenr 
are  priest  and  curate, 

Constans  and  Gratian  persecuted  the  Donatists  with 
a  cruelty,  of  which  the  very  Catholicks  complained,  far 
Optatus  an  African  bishop  who  wrote  against  them,  ex* 
poses  the  injustice  of  his  party,  while  he  pretends  to 
make  apologies  for  their  severit}\     Julian  restored  Ab 
Donatists  to  their  rights :  but  when  Austin  had  been 
some  time  metamorphosed  into  a  bishop,   he  set  aboat 
the  extirpation  of  them,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  there  v 
was  one  Donatist  left  to  tell  the  barbarous  tale.    Finding  ^ 
that  nobody  regarded  his  books,  or  was  deceived  by  his 
frauds  called  conferences,  he  formed  cabals  named  coun- 
cils, procured  penal  edicts  from  the  crown,  and  sewed 
in  a  long  list  of  letters  maxims  of  the  genuine  andeiit 
Carthaginian  kind.     His  pagan  ancestors  had  attempted 
to  appease  the  Deity  by  burning  infants  ;  he  improved     I 
their  barbarous  plans,  and  placed  virtue  in  cursing  ani  H 
killing  good  men.      What !    said  he  to  one  who  was     i 
not  savage  enough  for  him,  what  authority  do  you  want 
for  coercion  :  Scripture?  Here  it  is,  *'  The  wicked  kill- 
ed the  prophets ;    and  the  prophets  killed  the  wicked* 
The  Jews  scourged  Christ;    and  Christ  scourged  the 
Jews.     The  unrighteous  delivered  the  apostles  up  to 
civil  magistrates;    and  the  apostles  delivered   the  un** 

(5)  Excerttt  of  the  DonatUtt,  pag.  47.  •  -  Dodwell  -  -  Gilb.  Rule  •  -  Johl^ 
Sa^^  and  otken  on  the  principles  of  Uie  Cyprianic  a|^e. 
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righteous  over  to  the  devil  (5)."     Ecclesiastical  histori- 
aiis  are  pleased  to  say,  St.    Augustine  by  his  learning 
and  eloquence  subdued  the  pestilent  schism  of  the  Don- 
atists  :    but  Austin,  who  was  never  backward  to  sound 
his  own  fame,  did  not  pretend  to  this  honour.     He  says 
his  city  of  Hippo  had  been  full  of  conventicles  and  schis- 
maticks  till  he  procured  penal  laws  from  the  Emperor, 
and  it  was  the  terror  of  them  that  converted  his  flock  (7). 
When  the  Donatists  reproached  him  with  making  mar- 
tyrs of  their  bishops  and  elders,  as  Marculus,  Maximian, 
Isaac,  and  others,  and  told  him  God  would  require  an 
account  of  their  blood  at  the  day  of  judgment :  he  an- 
swered, **  I,  I  know  nothing  about  your  martyrs.     Mar- 
tj^rs !  martyrs  to  the  devil !  They  were  not  martyrs ;  it 
k  the  cause,   not  the   suffering  that  makes  a  martyr. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  martyr  out  of  the  church. 
Be^e,  it  was  owing  to  their  obstinacy,  they  killed  them-  ^ 
Klves;  and  now  you  blame  the  magistrate  (8)."|       -^'" 
There  are  two  things  very  remarkable  in  tins  afiair, 
md  both  as  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Donatists,  as  to 
the  disgrace  of  their  persecutors.     First,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  was  then  no  difference  in  doctrines 
between  the  two  parties  :  and  the  whole  dispute  was  a- 
bout  virtue  (9).      The  Donatists  thought  the  church 
ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  world,  a  religious 
society  voluntarily  congregated  together  for  pious  pur- 
poses, and  for  no  other.     With  this  view  they  admitted 
iKHie  without  a  personal  profession  of  faith  and  holiness, 
^  them  they  baptized,  or,  if  they  had  belonged  to  the 
ff^  corrupt  party,  rebaptized.      They  urged  for  all 
tius  the  New  Testament.     The  Catholicks,  of  whom 
Austin  was  the  head,  taxed  them  with  denying  in  effect, 
^  not  in  express  words,  the  Old  Testament,  and  partic- 
^^ly  such  prophecies  as  spoke  of  the  accession  of 
lyings,  and  Gentiles,  and  nations  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
*'  Is  it  not  foretold,  said  Austin,  that  to  me  every  knee 

(Q  August.  Epiit  xlviii.  Occiderunt  impii  prophetas  :  occideruntimpi^^ 
^^  propbetx.  Flagellaverunt  Jiidzi  Chrislum:  Judaeos  flagelUvit  et 
Coristiui.  Traditi  sunt  ApostoU  ab  h'^minibus  potestati  bumanae  :  tradide- 
'^  et  Apostoli  homines  potestati.  Satanx 

.  (7)  £pist.  xlviii.  I.    Q>i«  cum  tota  esset  in  parte  Donati,  timore  legum 
'''H^ialium,  convcrsa  est 

(8)  Balduini  HUt,  Cartha^.  Collat.  pag.  648.  Jactabant  Donatistx  sunt 
••ftyres  -  -  -  -  Sed  Augustinus  gravitcr  taletn  jactationem  refutaverat 
***  Eitne  ecdciiani  dod  posse  msc  martyrem  •  -  •  -  Uiabolua  babet  sum 
■•tyres. 

(9)  Ibid.  635. 
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shall  boxD  ?"  The  Catholicks  then  were  for  a  natiom 
church  for  the  sake  of  splendour  :  the  Donatists  for 
Congregational  church  for  the  sake  of  purity  of  bh 
and  manners. 

The  second  observation  is  on  the  means  to  be  use 
to  eflect  the  end.  The  Donatists  thought  reason,  scrij 
ture,  and  example  the  only  proper  means  of  propagatin 
Christianity.  *'Yoa  come  to  a  conference,  said  ft 
mian,  with  bags  full  oi  imperial  letters,  and  laws,  an 
mandates,  and  rescripts  :  for  our  parts  we  have  brougl 
nothing  but  the  gospels  of  the  four  evangelists.  Wb 
added  they.  What  business  have  bishops  at  court 
What  have  we  to  do  with  emperors  ?  What  have  maf 
istrates  to  do  with  religion  ?  When  they  concern  thca 
selves  with  it  they  always  injure  it.  Their  interfercnc 
includes  persecution,  of  which  you  have  no  examples  i 
the  gospel  or  the  epistles ( I)."  "There  again,  su 
Austin,  the  gospel  and  the  epistles  !  Granted  :  there 
no  example  in  the  gosix^l.  What  then  ?  Doth  o 
David  command  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  serve  Chri^ft 
and  they  do  serve  him  by  suppressing  schism  (-2). 
There  was  a  party  nearer  to  Augustine  than  the  Doni 
tists,  who  were  called  Luciferians  from  Lucifer,  bishc 
of  a  church  at  Cagliaria  in  Sardinia  :  a  man  of  emiiiB 
piety  and  goodness.  He  and  his  followers  held  tl 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  rebaptized  nobody,  as 
their  lives  were  exemplary  :  but  they  held  separate  • 
semhlies,  and  would  not  hold  communion  with  Austin 
worldly  church  (3).  They  were  a  sort  of  Trinitarii 
Independents,  'i'he  Donatists  were  Trinitarian  Am 
baptists,  literally  so,  for  there  was  no  sprinkling  thei 
Austin  held  all  in  like  execration,  for  all  stood  in  tl 
way  of  that  hierarchy,  which  this  Carthaginian  genii 
was  endeavouring  to  set  up.  While  each  bishop  tyrn 
nized  over  his  own  congregation,  all  were  easy  :  h 
when  one  in  the  chair  began  to  treat  the  bench  as  tl 
bench  had  treated  the  people,  the  bench  rebelled  agaioi 
the  chairman,  and  nmde  the  people  free  for  the  sake  < 
being  free  themselves.  How  wisely  hath  Provideoc 
constituted  man  !  Even  his  ills  work  their  cure. 

(1)  Aiiiruit  Lib.  poiU  eoiUu.  (3)  Anguft  Epbt.  zl?ni. 

(S)  fiakhdo  M  np. 
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If  the  name  of  Augustine  had  not  sunk  below  con- 
tempt in  every  free  country,  his  conduct  in  procuring 
the  first  law  to  compel  Christians  to  baptize  their  infants 
in  a  council  at  Mela  in  Numidia,  in  the  year  four  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  would  deserve  a  treatise  by  itself. 
Augustine  was  a  crafty  irritated  man,  hemmed  in,  dis- 
appointed,  and  foiled  b^  able  opponents.     Too  insigrnifi. 
cant  to  obtain  distinction  in  the  state,  he  reconnoitred 
'the  church,  and  feh  himself  excellently  qualified  to  cant 
out  of  Solomon's  song  to  unsuspecting  Christians,  es- 
pecially  single  sisters  and  monks.       A  superannuated 
bishop,  to  whom  he  made  himself  convenient,  lifted 
him  into  preferment.     From  that  day  he  became  a  mer- 
diless  tyrant,  and  truckled  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  only 
for  the  sake  of  playing  Jupiter  in  Africa.      When  he 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Emperor,    and  got  his 
dreams  tacked   to  imperial  decrees,    he   became   the 
acoui^  of  all  good  men  within  his  reach,  whose  confis- 
cations, and  banishments,  and  death,  with  the  ruin  of 
their  families,  lay  at  his  door.     He  considered  himself 
as  an  oracle  of  God,   and   Emperors  only  as  officers^ 
whom  Heaven  had  appointed  to  execute  his  decrees. 
How  these  decrees  were  obtained,  this  council  at  Mela 
fiiUy  discovers  (4).     First,  under  pretence  of  suppress- 
ing the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  which  had  been  approved 
by  a  council  at  Diospolis,  more  than  sixty  bishops,  all 
tf  one  party,  met  at  Carthage.     Thence,  it  should  seem, 
they  adjourned  to  Mela,  and  because  they  should  not  all 
be  detained  from  home  too  long,  three  deputies  for  each 
province  were  appointed  to  represent  the  rest,  and  sub- 
scribe for  the  whole.     There  remained  then  only  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen.     This  deputation  at  length  issued 
out  seven  and  twenty  new  commandments,   eight  of 
^hich  were  directed  against  Pelagianism,  and  run  in 
this  style. 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  all  the  bishops  present  in  this  ho- 
ly synod  to  order,  i.  That  whoever  saith,  Adam  was 
Wated  mortal,  and  would  have  died,  if  he  had  not  sia- 
^ :  be  accursed. 

(♦)  Condi.  Cftftliag.  ii.  -  -  -  -  Concil.  Milevitan.  Placuit  ergo  omnibuyi 
^»«copii,  qui  fiicrunt  hacc  sancta  synodo,  constituere,  &e. 

26 
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ii.  Also  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops  to  order  dial 
whoever  denieth  that  infants  newly  born  of  their  moth- 
ers are  to  be  baptized,  or  saith  that  baptism  is  adminis- 
tered for  the  remission  of  their  own  sins,  but  not  on  ac- 
count of  original  sin  derived  from  Adam,  and  to  be  ex- 
piated by  the  laver  of  regeneration  :  be  accursed. 

An  honest  indignation  rises  at  the  sound  of  such 
tyranny  ;  and  if  a  man  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  one  saint  of  two  candidates,  it  would  not  be 
Austin,  it  would  be  Saint  Balaam,  the  son  of  BosoTi 
who  indeed  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  as  tiuuif 
other  saints  have  done,  but  who  with  all  his  madnea 
had  respect  enough  for  the  Deity  to  say,  Havu  shall  I 
curse  ivhom  God  hath  not  airsed  !  To  curse  citizen 
for  isayings  :  to  curse  Christians  for  not  saying  more  ol 
a  subject  than  the  scripture  says  :  to  be  cursed  by  the 
very  men,  who  are  kept  only  for  the  sake  of  blessing 
mankind  with  good  examples  of  virtue  :  fifteen  Afiricaa 
slaves  to  mount  themselves  on  a  tribunal,  and  denounot 
curses  on  the  whole  world  !  Who  can  help  being  <£' 
fended  at  the  sight  ?  Who  can  be  grieved  to  see  the 
Vandals  come  forward,  and  subvert  all  the  labours  of 
Austin's  life  ? 

There  is  one  article  relative  to  infant  baptism,  iriiid^ 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe.  Austin  and  Si 
company  were  the  first,  who  ventured  to  attack  at  kv 
believers-baptism.  They  went  therefore  on  the  foriorn 
hope,  and  a  plain  tale  puts  them  down.  They  did  not 
pretend  to  ground  infant  baptism  on  scripture,  but  tia- 
dition ;  and  as  they  could  not  possibly  cite  a  law,  hunua 
or  divine,  they  ventured  to  place  it  on  universal  custom* 
Had  custom  been  for  it,  and  reason  against  it,  reaaoa 
should  have  taken  place  of  custom  :  but  with  what  poi^ 
sible  decency  could  Austin  dare  to  affirm  this  ?  SomCi 
who  have  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  either  the  sio- 
cerity  or  modesty  of  the  man,  are  so  shocked  at  this 
affirmation,  that  they  suspect  his  works  have  been  inter- 
polated, and  think  he  could  not  say  so.  Yes,  he  is  al- 
lowed by  those,  who  have  most  studied  his  books,  to 
have  constantly  affirmed  this  (5).  Was  he  himself  theo 
baptized  in  his  infancy  ?    Was  Ambrose,  who  baptized 

(5)  Petayii  Optra.  Tom.  iii.  Aniuerpiit,  1700.     De  EccL  Hierarchy  Lib«» 
Cap.  i.  6.     Au^st.  Op,  Jkpcccatar,  merit.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  zxiy. 
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hinii  baptized  in  infiuicy  ?  Was  his  own  natural  son 
baptizecl  when  he  was  an  infent  ?    Was  his  father  Pat- 
ficnn  baptized  when  an  in&nt  f   Had  he,  who  pretend- 
ed  he  had  been  a  Manichean,  never  heard  that  they  did 
not  baptize  in&nts  ?    Had.  all  other  hereticks  escaped 
Us  notice  f  Had  he  forgot  himself,  when  he  taxed  the 
Pelagians  with  denying  infant  baptism  ?  and  when  he 
coinplained  in  another  book  of  people  who  opposed  it 
{6)  r    If  it  were  an  established  universal  custom,  for 
whose  use  was  the  law  made  to  compel  it  ?  A  thousand 
none  such  questions  might  be  put,  all  serving  to  con- 
Indict  this  falsehood.     Jerom  knew  better,  and  express- 
hr  mentioned  it  in  a  curious  letter  to  a  Christian  lady  for 
tte  purpose  of  decoying  her  daughter,  Paula,  into  a 
convent,  it  should  seem,  to  be  instructed  by  her  grand- 
motha  and  baptized  (7).     Some  parents  consider  the 
hol^  man  as  a  mere  kidnapper.     For  his  part  he  consid- 
ered nothing  but  eloquence.     ^*Had  Jove  such  a  grand- 
natber  as  Miss  Paula  has,  even  Jove  would  become  a 
believer  in  Christ !"  Yes,  Austin  knew ;  some  Christians 
told  him :    The  ground  on  which  you  place  baptism  is 
sot  aUe  to  hour  the  baptism  of  babes.     It  sets  aside  the 
necessity  of  baptism  itself  to  the  children  of  all  Christian^. 
You  say,  infimts  must  be  baptized  because  they  are  sin- 
tiers.  ,  We  ask,  when  they  sinned  ?  You  say,  never  in 
their  own  persons,  but  they  were  in  the  loins  of  Adam 
^hen  be  sinned.      And  pray,  were  they  not  in  the  loins 
of  their  immediate  parents,  when  they  were  baptized  ? 
How  came  they  to  derive  guilt  from  a  remote  ancestor^ 
smd  not  grace  from  an  immediate  parent,  whose  sins  both 
original  and  actual,  you  say  were  all  washed  away  in  his 
fcapt«n(8)?   Austin  knew  all  this;   but,  as  Adam  was 
die  very  foundation  of  his  system,  and  he  could  not  pos- 
wblj^  preach  once  without  him,  he  was  forced  to  write 
^  book  to  answer  these  objections  against  both  the  prac- 
tice of  baptizing  in&nts,  and  the  reason  on  which  his 
cinon  was  founded.      How  was  it  possible  this  man 
coidd  call  infant  baptism  an  apostolic^  custom  ? 

(Q  lUd.  Lib.  ii  Cap.  xxv  .  -  -  -  i>e  libero  arbitrio.  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  23. 

Qj  Hieron.  Mtite.  ad  L^tam. 
^j^  August   be  peeeatcr,  nutrit.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xxt.    AdTersus  eos,  qui 
r^W*  ti  peccatof  genuit  peccatorem,  Justus  quoque  justum  gpgnere  dc- 
^m. • . Car enimnoo, ioquiunt^ in lumbii patiis sui potuit baptizari ^ See.  - • 
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After  all,  there  is  one  way,  ^M!  but  oneoocmii 
present,  of  "accounting  for  Austin^s  calling  the  imffSH 
of  children  a  custom,  which  he  supposed  was  dniyd 
from  apostolical  tradition.  He  found  the  custom,  Ii 
could  not  find  it  in  scripture,  he  would  not  tax  bis  tike 
decessors  with  innovating,  he  therefore  suppoaeo  1 
might  be  derived  from  the  aposdes.  If  the  coDJedii 
above  mentioned  on  the  rise  of  infant  baptism,  be  ^ 
the  case  was  this.  Near  an  hundred  and  fifkjr  jrean  1^ 
fore  Austin  was  born,  some  zealous  women  hurrM'tt 
ward  the  baptism  of  children.  Forty  years  after,  FMll 
a  country  bishop  full  of  Judaism,  applied  the  dociA 
of  circumcision  to  the  case,  and  baptized  at  eight  M 
to  save  infants  from  being  burnt,  by  getting  them  4m 
icated  to  the  true  Crod.  Cyprian  thought,  if  htafM 
were  necessary  at  eight  d^ys,  it  was  so  as  soon  wlntt 
were  bom.  It  doth  not  appear,  .that  any  one  of« 
practices  was  of  any  duration  or  extent ;  anditiartbl 
remembered  that  persecution  often  dissolved  diefil 
churches,  and  scattered  the  people,  so  that  their  eosfeoA 
disappeared  with  the  authors  of  them,  and  every  oei 
company  made  new  regulations.  One  thing,  howefCi 
remained  when  Austin  began  to  know  the  church  a 
Carthage  ;  that  was,  the  old  name  of  baptism.  He  stjfi 
the  Carthaginian  Christians  called  baptism  ^o&tf,  b 
which,  probably,  the  first  baptizers  of  children  meant  D 
more  than  safety  (9).  Austi/i  being  a  spiritual  miodo 
man,  thought  they  meant  salvation  ;  not  recollecting  th 
the  natives  had  taken  the  word  from  the  Romans,  wh 
never  had  any  idea  of  salvation  in  his  sense  of  it,  but  wh 
all  knew,  even  the  meanest  soldier,  what  votive  oflbflfi 
pro  salute  meant.  Not  being  aware  of  the  first  remoi 
of  baptizing  pro  salute^  and  the  vague  meaning  of  ih 
word  escaping  his  notice,  he  said  the  baptism  of  infirt 
was  a  custom.  So  far  he  might  be  right  in  some  seiiii^ 
as  it  regarded  the  back-settlers  :  but  when  he  affinoed 
it  was  derived  from  the  apostles,  he  was  wrong,  ibr  ii 
was  not  a  custom  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Whfilfc 
cr  Austin  deserves  any  apology  for  the  error  may  be  t 
question  to  such  as  know  the  man.  Some*of  ^is  con 
temporaries  did  not  believe  him,  assert  what  he  would 
without  great  caution.  ^'  He  said,  he  had  been  a  Man 
chean.      No,  said  some  Manicheans;  yo\i  never  jpi 

(9)  See  abore  iiofr,  Punici,  he. 
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aid,  his  conversion  was  of  God.  No,  rqilied  the  /' 
cheans :  it  was  of  fear  of  persecution,  and  covet- 
ss,  of  honour  and  power.  Lay  aside,  said  they, 
punick  faith  :  cease  to  utter  falsehoods  :  how  can 
thaginian  be  saved  ?  Can  he  make  the  gospel  say, 
is  the  Viay  that  leadeth  to  life  (1)  ?" 
nust  not  be  omitted,  that  this  first  law  for  the  bap- 
of  babes  was  so  little  known,  and  of  so  little  ac- 
» that  for  ages  it  fell  into  oblivion,  and  learned  an- 
ies  among  the  CathoUcks  are  notable  to  satisfy  one 
vc  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  Concilium  Milev-  . 
n.  They  agree  that  some  bishops,  somewhere, 
\  time  of  some  pope,  met  and  made  canons,  or, 
:lesiastical  style,  held  a  council^  and  constituted 
elves  a  legislative  body  for  the  whole  Christian 
:  but  when  the  question  is  put,  who  were  they 
)resumed  to  do  so  ?  One  side  answers :  "  The 
)s  of  Africa,  for  Milevitanum  means  Mela.^^  An 
ite  class  replies:  "  No  such  thing  ;  Milevitamtm 
um  signifies  a  council  held  in  the  isle  of  Mai- 
I."  Men  of  great  literary  consideration  arrange 
elves  with  both  parties,  and  each  produces  reasons 
tymologies,  and  so  on.  A  protestaiit,  like  the 
tor,  when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  insisted  on  his  o- 
whether  the  daubing  on  the  sign-post  were  a  por- 
his  worship  or  of  a  Saracen,  *' com  poses Jiiscoun- 
e  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  and  replies,  that  much 
e  said  on  both  sides  (3)." 

lether  this  council  be  a  forgery  or  not,  it  is  dated 
council  books  four  hundred  sixteen,  and  in  four 
cd  twenty-nine,  the  Vandals  subverted  the  Catho- 
ominion  in  Africa,  for  this  church  was  built  upon 
id,  and  when  the  Vandals  entered  the  country,  the 
,  who  shuddered  at  the  name  of  an  Arian  army, 
/ay,  and  in  less  than  one  year  of  all  this  national 
I,  or,  as  their  historians  speak,  of  all  the  innumer- 
lurches  of  Catholicks,   only  three  remained  in  all 

(4). 

s  law  of  Austin  therefore  could  have  no  force  long- 

n  the  space  of  thirteen  years  even  in  Africa,  and 

ly  with  the  Catholicks  ;  and  it  is  very  questionable 

ecundini  Maniehai  Epitt.  ad  Aug, 

lur.  Surii  ConcU.  Mi  lev.  Tom  i. 

.  122.  (4)  Johan.  J)€  Ragiuio  Oral,  hab,  in  ConciL  Cotutan, 
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• 

whether  any  regikrd  was  paid  to  it  in  that  time  eioepC 
in  cases  of  danger  of  death ;  for  when  the  bishops  m 
saints  decamped,  and  the  people  came  down  to  see  the 
parade  of  their  martyrs  going  on  board  a  ship,  it  is  said, 
^'Some  brought  wax  tapers  to  grace  the  processtODy 
others  threw  their  infants  on  the  ground  to  be  sanctiied 
by  their  blessed  steps,  the  company  set  up  a  wailing 
some  cried,  to  whom  do  you  commit  the  care  of  in|  . 
DOW  you  are  going  away  to  receive  your  crowns?  Who  i 
will  biftptize  these  infants  at  Easter  when  you  are  gone  ?  ; 
Who  will  hear  confessions?  Who  will  appoint  pea*  j 
ance?  O  miserable  people  that  we  are,  whp  but  yot  j 
can  give  us  absolution  ?  You  have  power  to  bind  asi 
loose,  and  whatsoever  you  bind  or  loose  on  earthi  h 
loosed  or  bound  in  heaven !" 

It  should  seem  by  this  that  the  Easter  baptism  of 
boys  continued  to  be  practised  after  the  promulgadoetf 
Augustine's  canon ;  aiid  certain  it  is,  it  was  practised « 
other  countries  by  the  Catholicks  many  centuries  afler: 
this  time :  but  it  is  very  probable  some  vagabond  Afiv 
can  monks  passed  over  into  Spain,  and  the  reader  aril 
hear  of  them  in  the  next  chapter  but  one. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

■ 
TBB    EBDUCTION    OF    BAPTISM    IN    TUB    EAST,     FROM   MBB  t# 
MINORS,    AND    FROM    MINORS   TO    BABES. 

rr  is  a  cruel  violence  that  system  hath  oflfered  to 
truth.  True  history  shews  that  in  things  noo-t-ssentid 
there  hath  always  been  variety  of  sentiment  and  difcni^ 
ty  of  practice  among  Christians ;  but  the  papal  syateai 
haiang  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  bbhop  of  Rome,  It 
hath  been  thought  necessary  to  represent  all  Christisos 
as  one  corporation,  under  one  universal  bishop,  and  hit 
code  of  law  as  tlie  practice  of  the  whole  world.  This  n 
not  true,  for  many  centuries  there  was  no  stich  being*  < 
upon  earth  as  an  universal  bishop,  no  such  thing  as 
universal  law,  and  no  mention  of  uniformity  of  faith  and 
manners.  If  a  man  would  form,  for  instanoOt  &  jnst 
notion  only  of  baptbm,  he  must  not  reason  from  the 
laws  of  one  country  to  the  practice  of  another,  but  he 
must  take  each  apart,  as  wiU  appear  dearly  by  examii^* 
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fcg  baptism  in  four  points  of  view.  New-Testament 
Aptbm  is  the  baptism  of  men  and  women  —  .  E^gyp- 
an-baptism  is  paido-baptism,  or  the  baptism  of  minors 
'-^- -Jerusalem-baptism  is  the  baptism  of  Catechumens 
•  --and  late  Greek  baptism  is  the  baptism  of  little 

ACS. 

^ew-Testament-Baptism,  or  the  Baptism  of 

Mrs  and    Women, 

The  baptism  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  principal 
ibject  of  attention  to  a  consistent  Christian :  it  is  even 
he  sole  standard  of  his  practice.     There  the  ordinance 

rrs  along  with  the  persons  of  men  and  women, 
verse  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  Samaria, 
trfaich  was  congregated  by  Philip  the  deacon,  is  full  and 
xpress,  and  may  serve  for  the  whole.  '*  When  the  Sa- 
naritans  believed  Philip,  preaching  the  things  concern- 
ig  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
icy  were  baptized,  boih  men  and  women  {l).^^  This 
ms  exactly  conformable  to  the  command,  and  the  ex- 
mple  of  Jesus,  whose  disciples  they  were  :  to  his  com- 
land,  teach  all  nations  baptizing  them  (2)  :  and  to  his 
xample,  for  he  was  at  man's  estate  when  he  went  to 
c  baptized,  being  about  t/iirty  years  of  age  (3).  This 
»  a  plain  path,  free  from  every  difficulty. 

)cyptian-Baptism,  or  the  Baptism  of  Minors. 

Origen  was  a  native  of  Alexandria.  He  flourished 
i  the  third  century.  He  was  a  man  of  sober  morals : 
ut  he  was  an  eccentrical  genius,  and  his  theological 
peculations  were  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  in  the 
r'orld.  Two  sorts  of  his  works  remain  ;  the  one  gen- 
ine  Greek  frafrments :  the  other  pretended  Latin  ver- 
ions  of  the  remainder  of  his  Greek  originals,  which 
re  lost.  The  genuine  Greek  works  contain  nothing 
1  favour  of  infant  baptism,  but  on  the  contrary,  bap- 
tm  is  always  spoken  of  in  relation  to  the  adult  (1). 
Phe  spurious  Latin  pieces  do  speak  in  favour  of  iniant 
«ptism,  but  they  scent  strongly  of  forgery,  and  seem 
»  have  befen  written  after  the  Pelagian  controversy  (2). 

(I)  Acts  viii.  12.        (2)  Mat.  xxviii.  19.        (3)  Luke  Hi.  2l,  23. 
fl)  Dr.  G%le*B  r^etiom  on  Mr,  W»U*»  hiii.  of  in/ant  baptitm-  Let  xiil 
Tombei  JSxamen. 
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Perliai>s  the  va^ie  sense  of  the  word  may  have  beeo 
the  innocent,  or  it  may  be  the  guilty,  cause  of  these  ap- 
parent contradictions.  Even  Dr.  Wall  ex|>oses  the 
partiality  of  Sir  Peter  King  for  quoting  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage from  the  genuine  works  of  Origen  in  favour  of 
the  baptism  of  baizes,  and  proves  by  quoting  the  whole 
passage,  that  Origen  spoke  of  such  babes  as  the  apostle 
Peter  had  addressed  in  his  first  epistle,  nevj-born  babcs^ 
laying  aside  all  evil  speakings^  and  desiring  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  ivord  that  they  may  grow  thereby  {3).  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  quote  any  thing  conclusive  in 
favour  of  modem  infant  baptism  from  Origen,  l>ecause 
as  he  held  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  so  be  a& 
firmed,  that  *'  some  souls  before  they  were  bom  int» 
the  world,  and  before  they  were  united  to  the  body,  . 
had  heardj  and  had  been  taught  of  the  Father  {A).^^ 

Is  there  then  no  foundation  for  the  common  tradidoQ 
of  the  fathers,  that  Origen  favoured  infant  baptism  ?  It  \ 
must  be  granted  the  fathers  are  miserable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  facts,  as  well  as  incompetent  judges  oE 
right  :  but  it  doth  not  follow  that  they  never  speak  trutL 
Eusebius,  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of  Origen,  gar* 
nished  his  history  with  many  incredible  tales :  but  he 
related  some  facts  very  likely  to  be  true.  He  says, 
Origen  was  Catechist  of  the  ecclesiastical  school  at  AL 
exandria  :  this  is  a  true  fact.  Six  of  his  disci|)les,  male 
and  female,  suffered  death  in  time  of  persecution  :  diis 
is  possible.  When  the  school  was  broke  up,  some 
were  catechumens,  and  others  had  been  lately  baptiz- 
ed :  this  is  very  likely  to  be  true  :  he  adds,  Ori- 
gen accompanied  his  pupils  to  the  place  of  execution : 
this  is  very  doubtful  (5).  He  subjoins,  that  P6- 
tamiasna  promised  one  Basilides,  a  Pagan  officer  of  the 
guards,  that  she  would  pray  for  him  after  her  martyr- 
dom :  this  is  extremely  suspicious.  He  proceeds  to 
relate,  that  the  said  virgin  martyr  three  days  after  her 
death  did  appear  to  Basilides,  did  inform  him  that 
her  intercession  had  prevailed,  did  put  a  coronet  on  hi* 
head,  as  a  token  that  he  should  soon  obtain  the  crown 
of  martyrdom ;  that  Basilides  was  converted  by  these 

(3)  Dr  Wall's  Hitt,  of  in/ant  bapfimu  FtLrt,  i.  Chap.  v.  S.  9.--^lle» 
T^et.  ziii. ---1.  Pet.  ii.  1^  2,  &c. 

(4)  Grig.  Cnm.  in  yohan.--CsAe.  Let.  vii.  John  vi.  45. 

(5)  Bitt,  Mccltt,  Lib.  vL  Cap.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
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leans,  was  committed  to  prison  for  his  faith,  was  bap- 
zed  by  the  brethren  in  prison,  and  was  soon  after 
eheaded;  here  Eusebius  becomes  a  narrator  of  old 
ives  fables.  The  little  credit  due  to  his  history  is 
ue  only  to  such  parts  as  are  attested  by  others  more 
redible  than  himself. 

One  of  the  Catechists  of  this  celebrated  seminary,  the  first 
Ihristian  academy  in  the  world,  published  a  work  entitled 
'he  Pbdagogue  (6).  This  was  Clement  the  master 
F  Origen.  Two  sons  of  masters  presided  over  the  ed- 
cation  of  young  gentlemen  (7).  Pedotribes  formed 
le  body :  Pedagogues  the  mind.  Publius  iElius 
'eitius  was  one  of  the  first  kind  :  Clement  and  Origen 
'cre  of  the  last.  The  Pedagogue  of  Clement  is  ac- 
aunted  a  valuable  monument  of  Christian  antiquity. 
fr.  Du  Pin,  who  most  highly  applauded  it,  and  who 
^commended  a  French  translation  of  it,  advised  how- 
irer,  that  a  translator  should  retrench  some  pans  of  it, 
ecause  they  were  not  fit  for  every  body  to  read,  and 
lat  the  remaining  parts  should  be  accommodated  to 
le  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  age  (8) :  a 
cry  prudent  method  of  translating,  and  that  exacdy 
^hich  Ruffinus  used  when  he  translated  Origen. 
Pedagogy,  the  subject  of  the  book,  is  not  the  discipline 
f  Christian  youths  or  what  would  now  be  called  a 
ourse  of  academical  education  :  but  it  is  the  moral 
iiscipline  of  Christians,  men  and  women,  the  learned 
nd  the  ignorant  (^*).  Clement  obberves,  this  was  not 
ailed  Pedagogy,  or  a  discipline  for  children,  because 
Christianity  was  a  puerile  science  :  on  the  contrary, 
t  was  a  science  of  the  most  exalted  \\  isdom  ( 1).  it  may 
yt  objected,  you  speak  of  a  Pedagogue,  jou  call  your 
kcience  Pedagogy,  or  the  educating  of  children:  who 
ire  the  children  under  your  tuition?  in  order  to  explain 
diis  point,  the  author  lays  down  this  position,  that  all 
the  disciples  of  the  truth  are  children  in  regard  to 
God.    The  whole  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  in- 

(6)  dementis  Alexandr,  Xlediayaiyog 

fl}  ^  ^^  cAo/b  on  Infant  baptuni. 
v)  Bibiiat.  Det  Auteurs  EccUt.  Tom.  i.  S.  Cletneni  jyAlex, 

W)  Lib.  i.  Cap.  V.  inr«*J»yw««  Treuifif  ift¥  «iy#rv-**M  wmtiH   nf^ 
^.vii. 
(1)  C»p.  vi: 
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tended  to  explain  and  elucidate  this  article  (2).    Let 
us  consider,  says  he,  whom  the  scripture  calls  childrmu 
The  scripture  uses  many  allegorical  modes  of  spctkingy 
diversifying  itself  to  inform  us.      Then  he  quotes  muiy 
passages,  in  which  men  as  well  as  little  ones  are  caHed 
children.     Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples,  Children^  kam 
ye  any  meat  {3).     The  priests  saw  the  children  ciyin^, 
Hosanna,  and  they  said,  hearest  thou  what  these  8Bf  ? 
And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Yea,  have  ye  never  read^  M 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfiiUi 
praise  (4)  ?  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  Little  chiUraii 
yet  a  little  while  J  am  with  you  (5).     This  generation  ii 
like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets.     Wisdom  fr 
justijied  of  her  children  (p).     By  many  similar  passa^ 
taken  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  proves  that  thisiia  ^ 
common  mode  of  speaking  in  scripture  (7).     From  boA 
Testaments  he  collects  diminutive  terms,  literal,  as  0- 
fant,  babe,  suckling ;  and  figurative,  as  chicken,  hmb, 
and  so  on,   to  set  forth  what  he  aims  chiefly  to  csliik 
lish,  the  simplicity  of  christians,  and  their  littleness  ■ 
their  own  eyes  (8).     For  this  purpose  he  enlarges  oadM 
lessons  which  the  heavenly  Pedagogue  gave  Air  Ikde 
children,  when  they  brought  other  tittle  children  wiOii   \ 
him,  and  when  he  set  one  in  the  midst  of  them,  and    \ 
said  ;  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  dddp   i 
ren,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  chiUf  As 
sapfie  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Suffer  litdt 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  fcrcf 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     All  Christians  thereftre 
are  little  children,  simple,  sincere,  modest,  ingemioiiSi 
and  free  from  fraud,  and  a  Pedagogue  is  a  teacher  of 
such  babes.     The  Pedagogue  of  these  babes  is  Jesus 
Christ,     The  Pedagogue  of  Clement,  stripped  of  aUcgo- 
ry  and  j^edantry,  is  really  a  fine  compound  of  simple  and^ 
sublime  sentiments.     Reduced  to  literal  description,  ttni 
is  the  chain  of  thought :  God  is  infinitely  wise :  Jesus 
the  messenger  of  God  to  men  was  perfectly  qualified 

(9)  oil  ^xflif  M  m^  m?  tcXii^iutf  KMlttyt9dfMt§if  irmitt  mc^  rm  9i«. 
(3)  John  xxi.  5.  (4)  Mat.  xxi.  15,  &c.  (5)  John  xliL  33. 

(5)  Mat.  xi.  16.  -  - 19. 

(7)  Psalm  Till.  2.  -  .  Isaiah  viii.  18.  -  -  -  Heb.  ii.  13.  -  -  &c. 

(8)  Mat.  xxiii.  37.    How  of^en  would  I  have  gathered  thjr  childrtB^^ 
gether,  even  as  a  hen  jj^athereth  her  ehkkent  under  her  winn  !  -  -  Itai.  sW 
11.  He  shall  gather  the  lamb*  with  hia  arm  •  -  John  i.  36,   Behold 
£am6  of  God. 
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l^ltaiinict  iliankind  br  his  doctiiM  and  example :  mats 
iali  have  no  knovi^ge  of  God  and  no  virtue  without 
RMMbOt  yet  they  are  vnn  of  pretended  knowledge, 
id  vooie  jglory  in  crimest  wlule  others  boast  dffiuse 
Adnes  :  God  dieir  merciful  Father  by  the  ministry  of 
SItiatlafiorms  diem  of  their  firily  and  vice,  and  requires 
hem  to  lay  both  aside,  and  to  become  as  it  were  little 
liWillHi :  M  Christians  do  so :  they  give  themselves  up 
kridie  tuition  of  the  wise  and  holy  Jesus,  in  ma/ice  ihey 
inMUrm  ;  m  utukntam&f^^  men;  wise  to  thai  Vfhdch 
t'gmfd^  and  simple  coweming  evU:  thus  the  thingSt 
HmH  in  fbnMT  ages  the  Lcml  of  heaven  and  earth  had 
itifiw^  the  wise  Md  prudent^  he  hath  by  Jesus  revealed 
Mes  (9)  Thus  God  is  the  fixintain  of  all  wisdom 
goodness ;  Jesus  h»  ima^  is  Umim^wy%i  the  Peda- 
Mgue :  all  Christians  are  mAi  children  under  tu- 
■hi  (I).  What  now  is  Alemidrian  paido-baptism  ? 
Mps  apostles  were  babes ;  the  old  preceptors  of  the 
ihbol  are  babes,  all  Christians  are  now  and  ever  will 
ll^  'babes,  and  to  grow  old  in  relinon  is  to  go  from 
IJMlMKid  to  in&ney.  When  at  the  Reformation,  some 
Umisli  aflfarmed  that  baptism  was  to  be  ofiered  to  aU 
■kli^  bM  not  given  to  all  men(an  expression  sufficientiy 
iwhtt,  but  perhaps  taken  mm  some  such  allegoric^ 
MHHiiUi  as  those  of  Clement)  a  zealous  physician,  who 
•VMe  ^^nst  them,  was  extremely  oflfended,  and  express* 
iir  Ms  tesentmeiit  in  these  words :  '*  Ye  captaynes  of 
mhititiatrye  offer  baptyme  unto  all  chyldren^  and  intend 
1st  m  erne  it  unto  ihem^  tiierefbre  ye  mocke  cdl  chyU 
leme,^W  as  boyes  mocke  yong  byrdes  (2)." 

CUniiM  makes  a  very  just  distinction  on  this  subject^ 
ff  obacrtiftg,  that  although  all  Christians  were  in&nts, 
lit  inftM^  in  Christ  ought  to  be  considered  compara* 
hfdjF ; '-  kimncy  in  Christianity  was  manhood,  in  com* 
MbOu  mth  the  puerile  science  of  Judaism :  a  child  in 
Wtint  was  a  perfect  man  compared  with  a  Pagan :  yet 
li  aaflie  aocomplished  man  was  a  babe  compaired  with 
■t  i^KMtk,  as  tne  most  enlightened  apostie  was  when 

X  Cor.  xiir.  90  -  —  •Horn.  x?i.  19 Hat.  xi.  35. 

ti  Lib.  H.  Cap.  £. 

p)  A  fftsennUntt  cr  triacle,  agoyntt  the  poytcn  ^Pelaghup  latdy  retmedf 

'if^rretf  i^  ofqph  h  ^^  furimi%  sccte  ^  tht  Mnahafttste*  .*  deu^ted  by 

mm  TkiMep.   AMfiv  af  PhvMck InUtnnted  at  LontUmfor  Andrev 

hortet  next  to  Powlei 


m  Twiier,  JDmMr  pfPhyuck Imftrinted  at 

'»  dmelhng  ik  Bfwiee  Ckurchfordet  at  the  vytt  A< 
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compared  with  Jesus  (3).     He  exemplifies  this  by  4he 
case  of  those  Corinthians,  whom  Paul  cidled  carnal  Ckm- 
■  tian  babesj  and  to  whom  he  said,  I  have  fed  you  iritb 
milk,  and  not  with  meat,  for  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it 
These  babes  in  Christ,  adds  he,  were  CatechumeoSi 
they  were  wise  men  compared  with  Pagans,  butth^ 
were  carnal  in  comparison  with  some  other  ChristiaBSi- 
whom  Paul  called  spiritual  (4).     Of  such  babes  didAe 
school  at  Alexandria  consist :  not  babes  in  age,  but 
babes  in  Christ :  arrived'  at  a  manhood  of  imderstandiog 
compared  with  Pagans:  but  inferior  to  their  tutont 
The  school  was  a  station  between  the  worid  and  the 
church,  and  no  modem  English  term  so  well  ezpiewi 
the  precipe  condition  of  the  Alexandrian  Catediumeas 
as  that  of  pedants,  or  academical  pupils.     Sudi  vetc 
the  HAIAES,  who  were  admitted  to  baptism  at  Alexandria 
The  cuiidition  of  this  church  compared  with  the  doc- 
trine of  It  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  paido*bq)titfl 
in  the  true  literal  sense  of  the  word,  that  is«  the  b^^i—    j 
of  youth,  during  their  education,  and  in  consequenoecf  j 
their  education,   was   first   practised   in    this   choicl. 
Ori^n,  himself,  who  assisted  Clement,  was  only  cig^ 
teen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  made  one  of  the  Clip* 
chists.     That  pupils  were  not  baptized  at  their  first  ii* 
niisbion  into  the  school  is  clear  by  the  case  of  tbe-az    1 
martyrs  just  now  mentioned,  two  ot  whom,  at  least,  died    : 
unbaptized.     It  hath  been  argued  from  the  case  of  the 
apostle  John  that  juvenile  baptism  was  scriptural,  far,  mj 
they,  John  became  a  disciple  of  Christ  while  he  iw» 
under  age,  and  while,  had  he  been  the  son  of  a  man  of 
fortune,   he  viould  have   been  in  the  hands  of  Ped^ 
gogues  and   Pedotribes.     This  is  a  mistake ;  for  if»  9 
the  best  chronologers  say,  John  died  in  the  second  Jfttff 
of  Trajan  at  ninety-two  years  of  age,  he  was  only  acfct 
years  younger  than  Jesus,  and  of  course  he  was  about 
twenty-three  when  Christ  entered  on  his  publick  miniflOy- 
It  is  an    ancient  artifice  to  protract  the  lives  of  m 
apostles  and  apostolical  men,  and  to  antedate*the  l^itbi 
cf  the  fathers  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  first  wi4 
the   doctrines   of  the  last.     Thus  they  bring  togetlitt 

(3)  Lib.  i.    Cip.  VI. 

(4)  Keilnz^cm  ofotfj  Cataechizavi  von,  hoc  cat,  per  auditum  i    Chrii*J 
inititui^  iiimpliciet  per  se  natural!  aliroento  spiritali,  &c  1  Cor.  iU  1,  ^* 
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;  and  Ignatius,  Poiycarp  and  John*  Irenaeus  to 
himself  consequence  pretended  to  have  been  a  dis- 
of  Poiycarp,  nvho  pretended  to  have  been  a  disciple 
hn,  and  he  quotes  his  master  to  prove  that  Jesus  lived 
fifty  years  of  age. 

lere  uas  a  great  difference  between  the  condition  of 
and  that  of  Alexandrian  pupils  ;  and  the  preceptors 
luced  a  great  changein  baptism  by  their  conduct, 
school  was  set  up  for  the  tuition  of  such  babes  as 
lent  describes  in  his  Pedagogue:  but  it  degener- 
into  a  literary  seminary  tor  )  oiith.  Here  baptism 
irst  associated  with  a  learned  education,  and  made 
t  of  it.  Here  youth  were  first  incorporated  and 
Tie  church  members  by  baptism :  before,  baptism 
)nly  signified  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion 
ge.  Hert-  human  creeds  were  first  connected  with 
sm,  for  the  discussion  of  them  became  a  chief  part 
I  course  of  instruction ;  and  exactly  the  same  efiects 
produced  by  constituting  a  church  of  young  ped- 
as  would  be  produced  in  any  age,  and  in  any  coun- 
y  the  same  circumstances.  Human  literature  be- 
:  an  ecclesiastical  qualification,  the  pedants  were 
into  office,  and  introduced  each  his  academical 
3  into  theology,  and  to  determine  which  was  the 
opinion  became  the  test  of  a  Christian.  Three 
red  years  before  Christ,  the  theological  system  of 
I  had  been  taught  in  another  celebrated  school  of 
andria.  The  Ptolomies  had  settled  a  great  number 
ws  there.  The  most  were  merchants,  but  some 
;  philosophers,  and  the  apociyphal  book  called  the 
om  of  Solomon  was  written  by  them  one  hundred 
}  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (5).  In  this  curious 
lant  of  antiquity,  which  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian, 
others,  took  for  a  genuine  book  of  King  Solomon, 
religion  of  Moses  and  the  speculations  of  Plato  are 
:ntiy  blended  together.  Thus  for  example,  Moses, 
king  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  born  of  Egypt, 
,  "  at  midnight  the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-born  in 
and  of  Egypt  (6)."  The  wisdom  of  the  Alexandrian 
mon,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  describes 
same  event  thus :  **  while  all  things  were  in  quiet 

I  Calmet  DUttrtat.  Tom.  il. 

\  £xo4.  zii.  2^. Psal.  Isxviir.  S\. 
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flUenoe,  md  that  night  was  in  the  midtt  of  Air  Mrifc 
Gourae,  thine  Almicxtt  Locos  leapit  down  iroai  fanvw 
en,  out  of  thjr  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  mem  of  war  iota 
the  midst  of  a  land  of  destnictioni  and  broisglift  thiisft 
unfeigned  commandment  as  a  aharp  swordi  and 
atandmg  up  filled  all  things  with  death  (7).'*  The 
Christian  school  at  Alexandria  adopted  the  science,  mA 
formed  a  new  body  of  theology,  a  compound  of  thi 
aimple  ideas  of  scnptuie,  the  reveries  of  the  tabbiesi 
the  mjraticiiim  of  Plato,  the  profiine  literature  of  Ae 
Greeks,  the  instructive  lessons  of  Jesus,  and  the  frifOi 
lous  comments  of  die  preceptors  (8),  The  next  Mfep 
was  to  distort  scripture  by  pretend^  exposidooa*  it 
order  to  make  it  speak  these  preposterous  notioifia :  and 
die  last  was  to  support  by  the  sword  what  no  other€t 
Jbrts  could  uphold,  and  to  make  tyranny  civil  and  eod*i 
rastical  supply  the  place  of  conviction.  Every  aiM^ 
eeeding  catechist  became  more  intoxicated  iSiut  Ml 
predecessor,  and  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  4i 
first  preceptors,  out  of  this  school,  roaring  like  a  fioii 
came  the  Arian  controversy,  the  scandals  of  wluch  fiM 
the  whole  Christian  world,  for  by  forming  a  churdlPif 
pedants  they  transmuted  the  moral  discipline  of  JeiH 
mto  a  disputatious  science,  discharged  of  its  origiail 
proprieties,  and  impregnated  with  dangerous  and  de8|N0* 
ate  elements,  which,  with  the  loss  of  many  thousand  Ihci^ 
rent  that  mighty  mass,  the  whole  Judaizing  Chitelii 
church,  into  firagmeots :  the  vibration  continues  to  wb 
hour (9\ 

At  this  distance  of  time  and  place,  it  is  impossible  tt 
dive  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  hearts  of  the  firil 
projectors  of  the  Alexandrian  academy  :  and,  for  wtmA 
more  obvious  reasons,  it  will  ever  be  -impossible  tat 
frail  man  in  the  present  state  to  determine  why  TnAi 
dence  suflfered  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  undergo  a  changi 
so  inimical  to  the  professed  intention  of  it.  The  eoiw 
version  of  Christianity  into  a  learned  science  produced  t 
fevdution  fatal  to  Christian  liberty.  The  pitceptotfi  of 
the  school  united  in  theif  plan  of  tuition  tne  gospel  of 
lesus,  the  discipline  of  the  Synagogue,  the  polirjr  df  ths 
Greeks,  and  the  vulgar  superstitions  of  the  El^gjrptiari 

m  Chtp.  zviii.  15. 

(S)  Clem.  Alex  Stromai.  patthn, 

ify  TUkmoDt  Mem.  EtcU$.  Ton.  ji.  An.  Zl9k 
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ariMlk     or  all  tbemodea  ef  Gromn  {xsUtTt  that  of 
IfaMrtR  Mcmft  to  haw  obtained  mtM  grace  in  toe  eyes  of 
Clwttciin    He  thought  the  s^fllem  of  Lycurgua  mi^ht 
lie  oorrected  bj  the  philosophy  of  Pkto,  and  united  with 
4kt  mazims  of  Moses  and  the  gospel  of  Christ     The 
«fs(sm  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  is  extremely  deeepdve^ 
and  hodi  beguiled  men  wiser  than  Clement  into  admira-i 
fkm.    Most  enoomiasts  of  that  government  applaud  the 
democratical  pait  of  it  as  a  bulwark  of  liberty  (1).  They 
admire  the  jMinciple,  that  children  are  more  tte  pipperty 
if  Ae  state  than  ctt  their  parents.    They  say  the  publick 
•docatii^  of  all  alike,  nch  and  poor,  in  diet,  drrai,  and 
tterciae,  b  the  fixrming  of  a  state  into  one  large  &auly 
IbF  Iwethren.    Parents,  say  they,  spoil  their  chUdreo,  by 
living  them  a  fanciful  education :  but  the  wise  Laoede* 
iaonians  enacted  that  children  betenged  to  the  state,  that 
try  should  he  publickly  brought  up  by  the  state,  and 
•lucated  aflpPng  to  the  intention  cf  tlie  state.     This, 
tey  add|MHethe  Spartans  as  virtuous  as  Pagans  could 
hak*'  JtitfUKxik  as  the  child  was  born,  it  was  examined  by 
pljfit  offioera  of  the  state.    If  it  appeared  healthy  and 
iBbHt,  likely  to  serve  the  state,  it  was  provided  for  : 
lat  If  «ftherwise,  it  was  put  to  dmth.    At  seven  jrears  c^ 
SgirAe'  children  were  distributed  into  classes^  Hducated 
iS'fseether,  and  the  whole  of  their  education,  as  one  of 
ffm  cmef  modem  admirers  of  this  discipline,  observes, 
VpffSMrfy  speaking  was  nothing  moie  than  an  appren* 
lifeaA^i  to  obedience  (2)."    The  Pedagogue^  of  Alex- 
*  *   krtended  to  train  up  their  pupils  to  befieve  mys« 


rerkj^maA  to  obey  orders,  and  die  Spartn  polity  was 
bighljF  adapted  to  their  design.     Plato,  JSasMk^  and 
othen^  had  observed,  that  the  Lacedemonian  discipline 
A  only  to  form  the  body,  and  to  make  soldiers,  for 
tnUxB  of  the  ^mrtan  youth  were  all  Pedotribes, 
tea  were  no  Peda^i^es.      Clement^  who  observed 
fta  same,  put  into  the  plan  of  his  school  the  literary 
CMstian  Pedagogue,  and  supplied  the  place  of  the  ma- 
Wat  Pbdotiibe  by  intfx)duciiig  the  exercises  of  the 
friesia  of  the  temple  of  Isis  (3).    The  bare  foot  and  the 
teon  crown,  the  abstemious  diet,  and  the  nerveless 
aiNcnoe  of  contemplative  indolence,  detachment  from 

U)  RoDin'*  JftiUm  Ltttm.    VoL  Jii.  Part  m.  Chap.  \u 
(3)  EriUs.  (3)  stromal,  Uk  i. 
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the  world,  and  a  superstitious  confidence  in  symbobi 
particularly  across,  had  always  distinguished  the  E^jrp- 
tian  priests,  and  in  time  they  were  the  badges  of  Chris- 
tian pupils  (4). 

Egypt  was  the  land  of  symbols.  The  invention  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiack  was  not  theirs,  but  it  is  to  be 
sought  among  the  children  of  Noah,  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  round  the  tower  of  Babel  (5).  Thence  the 
Egyptians  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
their  territorv  is  c:«!led  by  writers,  sacred  and  profanei 
the  land  of  Hum,  lor  the  fjniily  of  Ham  peopled  Egypt 
(6).  They  carried  along  with  them  liie  symbolical 
writing  of  the  Z<Kliack,  and  the  signs  are  yet  seenoa 
their  monuments  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The  con- 
dition of  the  couotry,  through  the  yearly  overflowiif 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  always  preceded  by  an  Eta&ian 
or  annual  wind  blowing  from  North  to  South,  about 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  sun  under  the  stars  of 
the  crab,  put  the  governors  on  the  invention  of  new 
symbols  to  be  expob:ed  in  publick  for  the  informatkNl 
of  the  people  of  the  approach,  the  rise,  and  the  fiiU  of 
the  waters,  and  of  course  of  the  regulation  of  all  things 
dependent  on  the  flood.  Hence  an  order  of  men  to 
study  the  stars,  to  invent,  preserve,  and  exhibit  sym- 
bols :  hence  idolatry,  which  began  in  mistaking  sym- 
bols for  histories,  the  error  of  the  vulgar ;  and  henoe 
the  hidden  meaning  and  the  mysteries,  all  the  science 
of  priesthood,  and  the  initiation  of  the  wise  into  secreli 
unknown  to  the  populace :  and  hence  at  the  final  settle* 
ment  the  symbols  were  retained  for  the  vulgar,  and  the 
science  was  reser\'ed  for  the  hierarchy  (7).  Whoever 
beholds  Jewish  Christianity  fixing  its  residence  in  an 
Egyptian  academy,  will  naturally  suppose  it  will  con- 
form to  the  publick  taste,  garnish  itself  with  symbobi 
and  proceed  to  Africa  and  other  countries  in  the  mys- 
tical guise  of  hieroglyphicks.  Let  such  a  speculator 
take  up  Alexandrian  history,  and  he  will  find  his  theory 
reduced  to  actual  practice.  The  Egyptian  symbol  of 
a  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  the  time  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt  tq  the  culti- 

(4)  Micbaelis   Angeli  Cftusei  de  La  Chausse  deorum  tivtulacrot  idoUi 
aii^  que  imagines  <trta»  apud  Grxv.  tketaur,  antiq,  Rom.  Tab.  xzxvi. 
f5)  Abbe  Pluche  BUt  of  the  heavens.  Vol.  i.  Book  i.  Sect  iii. 
^6)  Psal.  cv .  23.  -  -  .Izxvui.  51.  -  -  -  Plutarch,  de  Itid.  a  Otir.  Ghem  im. 
[f)  Pluche.  Sect.  yii. 
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nation  of  their  lands,  was  that  of  a  bar  legged  surveyor 
f  the  marshes  with  a  staff  in  one  hand  surmounted 
vith  a  w  hoop,  an  emblem  of  the  wind,  and  in  the  other 
in  instrument  like  a  cross  or  the  Greek  Tau,  to  mcas- 
ire  the  increase  of  the  Nile  (6).  Clement  observed 
he  Greek  Tau  was  an  emblem  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and 
this  whole  s^njbol  is  so  much  the  picture  of  an  original 
monk,  and  the  emblems  are  such  ver}  probable  rudi- 
ments of  the  staff  of  an  abbot,  the  crosier  of  a  prelate,  :^ 
and  the  mysterious  and  miraculous  sign  of  the  cross, 
Aat  these  Christian  symbols  seem  evidently  copied 
from  £g}'ptian  originals  (9).  Partiality  in  favour  of 
E^'ptian  symbols  was  a  perpetual  habit  of  the  Jews. 
Tbeir  first  high  priest  made  a  model  of  Apis  in  the 
golden  calf ;  and  the  last  that  went  to  reside  in  Egypt 
made  cakes  in  honour  of  Isis,  the  queen  of  heaven  (l).  in 
perfect  agreement  with  every  circumstance  of  time, 
place,  manners,  and  so  on,  the  Alexandrian  tutors  are 
to  be  accounted  the  true  parents  of  the  custom,  of  giv- 
ing milk  and  honey  to  persons  newly  baptized,  as  a 
symbol  of  that  mystical  infancy  into  which  converts 
by  baptism  had  been  born  again ;  as  Clement  explains  at 
large  m  his  Pedagogue,  and  as  Jerom,  African  councils, 
ind  others  of  latter  date,  expressly  affirm  (2).  ITic 
same  men,  authors  of  human  creeds,  are  also  to  be 
reputed  the  true  authors  of  one  of  the  names  of  creeds, 
symbols.  The  most  accurate  modern  writers,  reject- 
bg  fables,  affirm  very  truly,  that  **the  name  symbol 
*'as  fetched  from  the  sacra^  or  religious  services  of  the 
heathens,  where  those,  who  were  initiated  in  their  mys- 
erics,  and  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  their  peculiar 
services,  which  were  hidden  and  concealed  from  the 
jjeatest  part  of  the  idolatrous  multitude,  had  certain 
agns,  or  marks  called  symbolay  delivered  unto  them, 
by  which  they  mutually  knew  each  other,  and  upon 
the  declaring  of  them,  were  without  scruple  admitted 
in  any  temple  to  the  secret  worship  and  rites  of  that 
God,  whose  symbols  they  had  received  (3)."  What 
country   bids  so  fair  for  the  union  of  this  Paganism 


<5)  Plache.  Plate  iii.  Fi^.  6.  (9)  Stromat.  Lib.  vi. 

'l)  Exod.  zxxii.    Jcr.  xHv. 
■)  Pjcdagog.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  vi.  (3)  Critical  hiiton  of  the  creid. 
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with  Christianity  as  Egypt ;  or  what  place  in  Egypt 
likely  as  the  catechetical  academy  at  Alexandria  i 

The  maxims  of  the  academy  like  the  laws  of  Spi 
created  a  family  of  equals;  and  tlie  specious  air  of  i 
ternal  freedom  iniposed  on  the  spectators  of  both. 

It  becomes  a  Briton  to  think,  that  the  celebra 
Spartan  government  was  a  discipline  founded  on 
justice,  supported  by  cruelty,  inimical  to  populat 
and  national  wealth,  incompatible  with  commerce, 
crature,  arts  and  sciences,  utterly  destructive  of  freed* 
and  virtue,  and  productive  of  nothing  but  the  v 
worst  of  all  species  of  tyranny,  an  obstinate  aristocri 
Spartan  freemen  were  all  idle  gentlemen,  who  w 
forbidden  to  till  the  ground,  or  practise  any  mechaiu 
employment,  and  who  spent  all  their  time  in  hunti 
dancing,  festivals,  amusements  or  war  (4).  They  o 
quered  a  people  called  Helots,  and  converted  them 
into  slaves.  They  made  an  equal  partition  of  hi 
among  themselves,  and  compelled  the  Helots  tofii 
them  for  their  masters.  They  obliged  this  degrai 
class  of  beings  to  perform  the  whole  manual  laboiu 
the  state,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  themselves,  i 
with  unpardonable  ingratitude  and  cruelty  assassira 
them  at  their  pleasure*  They  obliged  them  to  inti 
icate  themselves,  and  play  mad  pranks,  in  order  to  tn 
the  young  gentlemen  by  contrast,  sobriety  and  p 
priety  of  behaviour :  a  bnital  practice,  but 
plauded  by  too  many  moralists  (5).  Nor  was 
education  of  the  Spartan  youth  themselves  any  tU 
but  a  series  of  tyranny,  eradicating  every  dom 
tick  virtue,  and  sinking  the  man  in  the  sddi 
In  return  for  all  the  advantages  which  the  pretenc 
state  derived  from  the  Helots,  the  army  protected 
Helots,  that  is,  they  guarded  them  in  the  enjoyment 
the  blessings  of  slavery.  All  other  Grecian  states  p 
a  particular  attention  to  youth,  and  their  love  of  boyj 
a  curious  part  of  their  history  (6).  Pantaenus  the  t 
Catechist  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  a  native 
Sicily  (7).     His  pupil  and  successor  Clement  was  an 

(4)  Poiitv'sGreei^antiquitiet.Voi.u 

lap.  viiL 

iove  of  boy  z. 
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tbenian,  who  studied  under  five  masters :  one  a  Jew,  anoth-^ 
er  an  Assyrian,  two  in  Greece,  and  Pantasnus  at  Alexan- 
diia,  from  each  of  whpm  he  derived  something  that 
went  into  his  course  of  tuition.  Origen  came  in  like  a  tide 
from  that  ocean  of  riddles,  the  philosophical  school  of  his 
mastet  Ammonius,  and  formed  a  coalition  of  all  sects, 
P^igan  and  Christian,  out  of  which  proceeded  an  innu- 
mefHble  multitude  of  evils,  and  along  with  the  rest,  the 
seeds  of  Egyptian  symbols ;  and  Spartan  education  grew 
and  ripened  into  a  hierarchical  aristocracy  of  spiritual 
soldicTBi  whose  banner  was  the  cross,  while  the  people 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  the  Lacedemonian  Helots  (8)« 
Exactly  as  foreigners  had  applied  to  Sparta  for  generals, 
so  did  congregations  supplicate  the  academy  for  Peda« 
gogues,  and  the  natural  effect  followed :  the  pupil  be- 
came  a  Pedagogue,  the  Pedagogue  a  Bishop,  the  Bishop 
an  Archlushop,  the  Archbishop  a  Patriarch,  the  Patri- 
arch  a  general,  able  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  monks  to 
ttmt  a  governor  of  Alexandria,  to  destroy  the  syna- 
gogQCS  of  the  Jews,  to  murder  philosophers,  to  tax 
and  oppress  inhabitants,  to  dethrone  other  Patriarchs, 
and  to  dispute  empire  with  Roman  Emperors  them« 
selves  (9).  Such  were  the  benefits  of  transforming 
Cluistianity  into  philosophy,  and  of  converting  the  Ped- 
agogue  into  a  P^dobaptist. 

Jbritsalem-Baptism,   or    the   Baptism  of    Cat- 
echumens. 

In  the  first  century  Titus  depopulated  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  leaving  only  three  towers  and  a  small  part  of 
the  %yestem  wall  for  barracks  for  the  garrison.  In  the 
second  century  the  Emperor  JEWus  Adrian  rebuilt  it, 
called  it  after  his  own  name  iElia,  and  dedicated  a  tem- 
plit  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  An  insurrection  of  the  Jews 
CO  repossess  themselves  of  this  new  Jerusalem  oblip;ed 
the  Romans  to  besiege  and  destroy  it  again.  The  TElian 
eolony  rebuilt  the  city,  every  place  was  defiled  with  Pa- 
«n  temples,  and  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus  on 
Mount  Calvary,  where  Jesus  had  suffered  death.  Jews 
were  forbidden  upon  pain  of  death  to  enter  the  city,  or 

(8)  Moftheim  £ccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  Cent.  ii.  Part.  ii.  Chap.  i.  S.  xii. 
The  pernicious  efiectt  of  the  new  species  of  pliilosophy  intnKluced  by* 
Orijiren. 

(9)  Du  Pin  BibUoU  Sicc.  v.  Saint  Cyrillc  d'AUxcmHrie, 
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even  to  survey  it  at  a  distance.  In  the  third  centuiy  1 
name  of  Jerusalem  was  so  entirely  forgotten,  that  wfa 
a  person,  who  was  examined  before  a  governor  of  1 
province,  of  what  country  he  was,  answered  of  Jeru 
Icm,  neither  the  governor  nor  the  court  could  coi 
prchend  what  city  it  was,  or  where  situated  (1). 
the  iburth  century  Constantinc  purged  the  city  of  I 
ganism,  erected  maguificent  temples,  and  founded 
priesthood,  who  quickly  filled  the  holy  city  with  relicl 
mirades,  pilgrims,  and  every  thing  except  morality ;  I 
contemporary  writers,  even  of  their  own  party,  affirm  tt 
idolatry  and  adultery,  theft  and  assassination,  and  eve 
kind  of  iniquity,  was  openly  practised  there.  In  ^ 
of  all  these  undoubted  facts,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  t 
came  a  patriarch,  the  metropolitan  of  about  fori 
eight  prelates,  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
believers  a  regular  apostolical  succession  of  doctrin 
ceremonies,  and  patriarchs  in  the  church  of  Jenii 
lem  (2).  Never  were  the  stupendous  prodigies  lavish 
in  that  city  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  in  the  days 
St.  Cyril  (3).  It  is  painful  to  read  the  monstrous  mi 
acles  of  the  times,  and  it  is  more  so  to  observe  Protesti 
writers  disgrace  k  mild  modern  discipline  by  pretendi 
to  hold  it  up  as  a  counterpart  of  such  a  system  of  frai 
and  violence  as  that  of  Cyril.  "  I  have  been,"  says  o 
with  a  very  good  intent,  "  the  more  particular  in  i 
scribing  the  dioceses  of  Palestine,  because  here  Chr: 
tianity  was  first  planted,  and  the  true  model  of  ancic 
episcopacy  may  best  be  collected  from  them  (4)." 

Cyril  was  a  nominal  bishop  about  thirty  years.  li 
catechetical  lectures  were  composed  in  his  youth,  iw 
likely  while  he  was  a  catechist,  and  uttered  extei 
pore  (5).  Twenty-two  years  of  his  episcopal  life  m 
spent  in  perpetual  quarrels  with  a  prelate  who  pretend 
to  be  over  him  in  the  Lord,  for  title,  honour,  income  w 
power.  He  was  by  the  interest  of  his  adversaries  seve 
times  deposed ;    and  he  often  changed  sides,  and « 

(1)  Gibbon's  hittory  rf.the  decline  qf  the  Roman  Empire.     Vol.  li.  Cl 
xxiii.  Jenisalem.    Ne«rton  on  the propheciet.  Vol.  ii.  Diss.xx.  Part  iii. 

(2)  Baronii  Annal.  An.  351. 

(3)  Joannis  Grodccii,  Decani  Glogovient.  vit.  Cyrilli. 

(4)  Bingham's  Origenet,  Book  ix.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  viii.     Of  the  diocat 
raleatine,or  the  patriarchate  qf  yeruiaUm. 

(5)  Cyrillia. 
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[^athdick,  Arian,  or  Semi- Arian,  as  best  suited  the  time. 
le  was  ordained  by  the  orthodox,  and  re-ordained  by 
he  Arians,  but  as  he  returned  to  orthodoxy  and  sub- 
cribed  the  Nicene  creed,  he  died  in  the  faith,  and  is 
anked  with  the  saints;  The  last  eight  years  of  his  life 
le  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  see  in  quiet  (6).  His  cat- 
echetical lectures  are  in  number  twenty-three,  of  which 
aghteen  were  delivered  to  Catechumens  to  prepare  them 
for  baptism,  and  five  to  the  same  persons  after  they  had 
been  baptized  (7).  Some  Protestants  have  doubtixl  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  these  lectures :  but  others  have 
shewn  by  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  authentick  (8). 
The  Catechumens  of  Jerusalem  are  not  to  be  con- 
fiMinded  with  the  pupils  of  Alexandria  :  they  were  a 
very  different  sort  of  people,  and  the  tuition  was  difier- 
cnt  Learned  men  are  not  agreed  on  the  names,  and 
Mmber  of  orders  of  Catechumens :  but  Du  Pin  and 
ffingham  seem  to  have  succeeded  best  in  arranging 
diem  (9).  The  latter  distinguishes  them  into  four  or- 
ders :  the  first  were  the  Hexothoumenoi^  who  were  in- 
fltmcted  privately  without  the  church :  the  second  were 
the  Acroomenoi^  or  hearers,  who  were  admitted  to  hear 
lessons  and  sernnons  in  the  church  :  the  third  were  the 
Gmuiklinontes^  or  kneelers,  who  were  allowed  to  attend 
certain  servicesiof  prayer :  and  the  last  were  called  Elect 
and  Cotn-petents  \  com-petents  or  joint  petitioners,  be- 
cause they  gave  in  their  numes,  and  desired  to  be  bap- 
tized; and  elect,  because  they  were  approved,  and 
idjudged  fit  to  receive  baptism.  In  general  they 
ivere  all  called  Catechumens.  Into  this  state  any 
persons  might  be  admitted  :  the  children  of  Christians 
u  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  learning,  and  Heathen 
men  and  women  at  any  time.  They  were  received  into 
the  number  of  Catechumens  by  imposition  of  hands, ' 
prayer,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  time  of  con- 
tinuing in  this  state  was  very  different,  the  shortest  usu- 
il  penod  was  forty  days  :  but  various  canonical  dis- 
yialilications' extended  it  in  some  cases  to  eight  months, 
to  others  to  two  years,  in  others  to  five,  and  so  on  :  and 

('0  ^/icrat.     Hiit.  Eecles.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xxx. 

{7    •      '".'i  Hicrosol.  ArchUf).  Catecheses.  cii^n  intepretat, 

('":   -^.n'^'ox  Kivcti  CritfC.  Sttcr.    Lib.  iii.  Cap.  x. 

('■-.  <f*.  Book  X,  Chap.  i.  Of  the  itutitution  of  Catechumen* • 
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a  great  many,  who  for  various  purposes  had  chosen  to 
put  their  names  on  the  Catechumen  list,  did  not  think 
fit  to  proceed  any  further  till  they  drew  near  to  the 
close  of  life  ( i  )•  A  celebrated  Italian  historian,  hanng 
ij^ntioned  Constantine,  Valentinian  II.  Ambrose  and 
others,  who  had  delayed  their  baptism  till  danger  or  in- 
terest roused  them,  and  having  observed  that  the  ens' 
torn  was  general  among  the  great,  assigns  two  very 
probable  motives  of  their  conduct :  the  one,  that  tfa^ 
might  not  be  obliged  to  submit  to  harsh  penances,  and 
the  other,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  bapdna 
by  committing  cnmes  after  it  (2).  In  such  cases  tb 
ceremonial  of  catechetical  initiation  was  extremely  ab- 
breviated, although  some  shadow  of  it  was  presonred. 
This  explains  what  eccle^asucal  historians  say  of  sock 
eases,  as,  for  example,  of  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodot 
sius.  He  fell  sick  at  Thessalonica,  and  sent  for  Ascho- 
lius  the  bishop  to  baptize  him.  As  the  Emperor  had 
been  trained  up  in  the  Nicene  iaith,  he  asked  the  bisk 
op  what  faith  he  professed  ?  Ascholius  very  pnidendf' 
answered  that  himself  and  all  tlie  Christians  in  the 
country  detested  the  novel  opinions  of  Arius,  and  most 
firmly  adhered  to  that  ancient  faith  which  had  been 
held  by  the  apostles,  and  professed  by  the  coundl  of 
Nice.  Theodosius,  transported  at  hearing  this,  was  im- 
mediately instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  &ith,  and 
initiated  and  baptized,  and  a  few  days  afler  finding  bio- 
self  better,  he  set  forward  for  Constantinople  (3).  C^ 
nons  granted  indulgencies  in  cases  of  extreme  dangefi 
and  courtiers  understood  how  to  expound  them. 

Cyril  sustains  in  his  lectures  the  character  of  a  Mys- 
tagogue,  for  he  interprets  the  divine  mysteries,  nod 
shews  the  sacra  of  the  church  to  strangers.  The  fiiit 
lecture  is  introductory,  on  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  baptism,  by  laying  aside  the  practice  of  sin,  and  faf 
exercising  penitential  virtues.  It  is  interspersed  wim 
many  beautiful  passages  of  scripture :  as,  mate  ye  A 
firo)  hearty  and  a  new  spirit ;  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  <ner 
me  sinner  that  repenteth ;  Come  unto  me^   all  ye  that 

(1)  Cone.  Illib.  c&n.  x\i\, 

(P)  Pict.  Giaimone  Ittoria  del  regno  Di  Ifapoli,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  li.  C«>.i^« 
S.  1.  Maia  17S3. 
(o)  Socrat.  Jlkt,  Mccla.  Lib.  v.  Cap.  tt. 
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jbour  and  are  heavy  laden^  and  I  nuUlgheyou  rest ;  iDash 
tf,  make  you  ciean^  put  away  your  evii  doings  ^from  be- 
7re  mi  fie  eyes;  blessed  is  he^  whose  transgression  is 
irgiven^  whose  sin  is  covered:  and  so  on  (i).  The  sec- 
ind  treats  at  larp;e  of  sin  and  repentance ;  the  third  of 
he  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation ;  and  the  fourth  of 
he  principal  articles  of  faith  in  a  summary  view :  as, 
tS  God ;  of  Christ ;  of  his  being  bom  of  a  virgin  ;  of  his 
crucifixion  ;  of  his  burial ;  of  his  resurrection ;  of  his 
Bcension  ;  of  the  future  judgment ;  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
of  the  human  soul;  of  the  body;  of  foods;  of  the  res* 
wrection  of  the  dead ;  and  of  the  holy  scriptures  (5). 
He  advises  the  Catechumens  not  to  read  apocryphal 
writings.  He  says,  the  New  Testament  consists  of  the 
four  gospels,  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  the  seven  general 
episdes  of  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude,  and  the  four- 
ten  epistles  of  Paul.  He  observes,  the  book  ends  with 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
leielation  of  John,  nor  doth  he  once  quote  it,  although 
k  qieaks  largely  of  Antichrist  from  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel. The  remaining  lectures  recal  the  particular  arti. 
des  of  the  summary,  and  explain  them  more  at  large, 
bi  the  preface  he  bestows  many  encomiums  on  bap* 
i»m,  calls  it  an  indelible  character,  and  ol^serves  that 
lone  but  hereticks  are  rebaptized  (6).  These  discourses 
lere  pronounced  in  that  part  of  the  church  which  vi^as 
ailed  Catechumenion,  where  the  Com-petents  sat,  the 
nen  below  and  the  women  in  galleries,  in  the  presence 
if  believers,  who  had  been  baptized,  to  whom  the  Gate* 
!hist  made  an  apology  for  speaking  of  first  elements 
before  them,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  Catechumens, 
vrho  were  not  preparing  for  baptism,  and  to  whom  he 
duu^es  his  auditors  by  no  means  to  impart  what  they 
bd  been  hearing  (7).  Jerom  says,  Cyril  composed 
ttiese  discourses  in  his  youth ;  and  it  should  seem  so, 
fcr  they  have  evident  marks  of  both  literary  and  moral 
luveoility.     Superficial  and  without  order,  interwoven 

(4)  EseV  XTiii.  31. Luke    zv.  7— Mat.  xi.  28 ^Isti.  i.  16.—— 

M.  xxxii.  1. 

(5)  ni^c  di#v.  p.   73. ---Tip*  Xf*^^'  74»---flnf<  mt  »  xttfiw'-* 

(^)  P.  9.   £i(  y«p  KvpiK*   K«*  fMt  wt^tf^  Ktu  u  QavrliTftM.  fUH9  yn} 
«  *'pf7<ftM  ANABAnriZOMTAI,  vnAn  r«  #r/«1ip«r  •m  nt  Ctufltrfm. 
V)  Catech.  ui. 
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too  with  die  fables  and  superstitions  of  the  times,  they 
have  a  pious  and  moral  turn,  which  indicates  a  heart 
uot  then  depraved  with  such  passions  as  prelatical  hon- 
ours  and   disgraces   afterward  excited.     Perhaps   the 
harmless  youth  might  not  then  know  what  afterward  the 
council  of  Trullo  and  the  Emperor  Leo,  provoked  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  practice,  published  to  the  whole  worid. 
Behind  the  galleries,  there  were  small  retiring  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  as  chose  to  step  aside  and 
meditate  and  pray :    but  into  them  some  reared  only  to 
practise  debauchery,   and   while  the    Catechtst  bdow 
panegyrized  the  building  as  a  temple  of  God,  the  with- 
drawing rooms  up  stairs  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Paphian  Goddess  (8). 

These  lectures  were  delivered  at  proper  times  duriog 
the  forty  days  of  Lent  to  the  highest  order  of  Catechu- 
mens, and,  if  there  be  any  propriety  in  the  names, 
which  were  given  them,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  called  at  the  beginning  Com-pctents^  because  tb^ 
signified  their  desire  to  be  baptized,  Electy  about  the 
middle,  because  on  a  scrutiny  they  were  approved,  and 
Enlightened  at  the  expiration,  because  they  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  catechist  of  all  the  mysteries.  On  East* 
cr-eve  they  went  to  the  baptistery,  which  was  a  build- 
ing distinct  from  the  church,  and  were  first  admitted  in- 
to the  frpMvAMf  Mx#f,  that  is,  the  vestibule,  or  ante-room 
(9).  There  tliey  were  directed  by  the  priest  to  turn 
their  faces  to  the  West,  because  Satan  dwelt  in  dark- 
ness, to  stretch  out  their  hands,  and  to  renounce  the 
devil,  as  if  he  were  standing  before  them  :  saying, 
Satan,  I  renounce  thee,  and  all  thy  works,  and  all  t^ 
pomp,  and  all  thy  worship.  Then  turning  their  fiioei 
toward  the  East,  the  region  of  light,  they  repeated  the 
creed  :  I  believe  in  Father,  Son,  and  Hc^ly  Ghost,  and 
so  on.  Then  they  proceeded  into  faym  f^lifn^,  the 
great  hall  of  baptism,  where  they  strip^>ed  themselves 
stark  naked,  on  which  Cvril  exclaims  :  ''O  wonder- 
ful !  you  were  naked  in  the  sight  of  all,  and  you  were 
not  ashamed.  You  resembled  Adam  naked  in  Paradise 
without  a  blush  (1)  !'>  Then  they  were  rubbed  ^ 
over  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  Yoo^ 

(8)  Concilii  TniUani  #tvc  QjujuicxIj.  Cw.  xcyii, 

(9)  MytUgog^.i. 
(I)  MyfUgog.u. 
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rith  exorcised  olive  oil.  Immediately  after  this  they 
were  led  to  the  baptistery.  Each  was  asked,  whether 
le  believed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
ind  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  and,  on  his  professing  to  be- 
ieve,  he  was  three  times  immersed  under  water  in  to* 
ken  of  the  three  nights'  burial  of  Jesus,  three  times 
raised  above  the  water  in  token  of  the  three  days,  and 
on  the  third  immersion  he  went  up  out  of  the  water  as 
Icsus  rose  out  of  the  grave  (2).  Then  they  prefumed, 
or  as  they  express  themselves,  anointed  him  with  a 
sweet-scented  unguent  applied  to  his  forehead,  his  ears. 
Us  nostrils,  and  his  breast,  a  symbol  of  his  receiving 
die  Holy  Ghost,  or  more  properly  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  called  Chrismata,  and  on  this  account,  the  oint- 
ment was  called  the  Chrism.  It  was  in  this  stage  of  the 
business  precisely,  that  the  name  of  Christian  was  con- 
fared  ;  and  the  moment  the  liniment  had  been  applied 
hi  the  breast,  all  former  descriptions,  as  Pagan,  JeW| 
ftretick.  Catechumen,  Hearer,  Competent,  Elect,  Illu- 
aunated,  all  vanished  away,  and  the  new  name  Christian 
applied  their  place  (3).  After  they  were  dressed  they 
received  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  discourse  of  Cyril 
is  the  full  and  clear  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Of  many  ecclesiastical  articles,  which  rise  here  to 
new,  there  are  two  that  deserve  a  moment's  attention. 

First.  It  is  allowed  by  all  writers  of  every  communis 
tfi  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  Catechumenship  proceeds 
on  the  ground  of  some  hidden  doctrine  in  Christianity 
(4).  It  seems  as  clear,  that  there  was  no  such  doctrine 
till  the  third  century,  when  the  rudiments  of  it  were  in- 
vented at  Alexandria  ;  which  grew  by  the  fourth  centu- 
ly  into  creeds  for  the  clergy,  and  into  the  Catechumen- 
state  for  the  people,  and  so  went  on  in  following  centu- 
ties  till  it  ripened  into  systematical  divinity,  of  which 
the  matter  was  furnished  by  Plato,  and  the  manner  was 

(3)  Tunc  unusquisque  inteirogabatur,  an  crederet  in  nomine  patris,  et 
fiii>  tt  tpiritiii  sancti  ;  et  confessi  estis  salutarem  confessionero,  et  mersi 
^  in  a^um,  ruraus  emersistis,  atque  ita  per  haec  symbola  triduanam 
^9ntti  sifniificastis  sepulturam  — -prima  emertionc  primam  Christi  sub 
|ttvt  imatibimini  diem,  et  immertione  noctem.  Sicut  enim  qui  yersatur 
■  Bocte,  Tldere  non  potest,  et  qui  est  in  die,  in  luroine  est :  baud  aliter  in 
^Inaersione,  tanquam  in  nocte  nihil  videbatis,  in  emersiono,  contra^ 
*>BquAm  in  die  eratis,  he, 

(^  Mystai^.  ill.  (4)  CyrflU  Pr^efat  ad  Catechee, 
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taken  from  Aristode  (5).  The  schoolmen  diiafeed  fhe 
subject  beyond  all  bounds  ;  and  the  reformers  rednoed 
it  to  a  compact  si2^  :  but  the  whole  in  every  form,  n 
antiscriptural,  and  the  connection  of  it  with  chuich 
communion  tends  to  defeat  the  great  end  for  which  J^ 
sus  came  into  the  workL  It  is  an  unnatural  union  <t 
the  school  with  the  church,  as  &tal  to  mental  and  monl 
refinement,  as  the  alliance  of  church  and  state  is  la 
equal  and  universal  liberty. 

Lastly.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  hereticks  had  m 
such  state  as  that  of  Catechumens  (6).      Tertulfiai 
particularly  mentions  the  Catechumen-state.     **Tlias 
IS  no  distinction,  says  he,  between  Catechumens  aoi 
believers ;  they  all  meet  together,  they  all  pray  togediei^ 
they  all  hear  together ;  and  if  heathens  happen  to  p 
into  their  assemblies,  they  give  that  which  is  hdy  t9 
dc^,    and   cast  their  counterfeit  pearl  befixe  strioit 
Their  manner  b  in  perfect  union  with-  their  fiuth."    ] 
Whatever  these  hereticks  were,  it  is  certain,  the  pN|^   j 
ets  boasted,  they  had  not  spoken  in  secret.    Jesus  ttiid  j 
the  high  priest,  I  spake  openly  to  the  worU ;  I  evvt  1 
taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  wMther  \ 
the  Jews  always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  mMg^ 
He  commanded  his  disciples  to  publish  his   piivMe 
discourses  on  the  house-tops.     The  apostles  endeafOV- 
ed  to  make  ail  men  see ;  to  declare  the  v)hole  coosiel 
of  God ;  and  to  keep  back  nothing  that  was  profittUs^ 
but  shewed  their  auditors,  and  taught  them  puUicklfi    : 
and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  JeWb    I 
and  also  ts  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (7). 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  observe,  that  nothing  of  tUp 
ought  to  be  understood  in  disfavour  of  schools  for  dbSfA^ 
ren,  academies  and  universities  for  youth,  domertkl: 
or  social,  academical  qr  ecclesiastical  tuition  of  youQg 
persons  in  the  principles  of  religion  :  but  the  whofc 
IS  intended  to  shew  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  A 
concealed  doctrine  in  primitive  Christianity ;  and  it  ii 
dangerous  to  make  a  Catechumen-state  necessaiy  tt 
the  entrance  of  att  persons,  however  qualified  m  odier 


5)  Ibid.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  pofter.  Cap.  i. 

6)  Frmtmft,  adm.  htret.  Ctp.  zli. 

20.  *^ 
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mpixlBt  into  >  Chiprimi  churdu  The  danger  lies  in 
jfe^-rtwrfWrwr  anoeMd  to  such  a  state;  andyonthia 
gMknit  the  tm>  univcnn^  of  OxCoipd  and  Cambridge 
itM^  refiised  to  aooept  the  ofier  of  Dr.  Busby  to 
iDua  two  catechistical  lectmes,  with  an  endowment 
il^j^lOO  a  year  eadi.  Ayoddxated  modem  writer 
ppuusea  *'tfae  ooodition  mi^t  be  modelled  so  as  to 
iBMer  such  a  benebction  el^;ibie  both  to  the  univer- 
skies  and  the  publick :''  but  some  doubt  this,  and 
ifiok  experiment  unnecessaryt  and  in  some  views  dan- 
i(8).  Calechiats  and  Crypticks  are  twins  of  the 
paientSi  and  they  have  lived  so  many  ages  in  hab« 
ll  of  the  closest  friendship^  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
Ale  to  part  diem  as  long  as  establiahmems  and  en- 
jhwuitnts  eoatinue. 

jpiSEX^BAPTISlffy     Oa     THE     BaPTISIC    OF    LiTTLX 

^  Onxs. 

Sxpisience  tsii^it  the  primitive  Catechists  two 
~  nsons  :'  the  one,  that  people  left  to  the  ex* 
of  dieir  own  understandings  were  not  eager  to 
themselves  ih  the  t!miolick  church :  and 
y  drnt  die  condition  of  Ci^techumens  obliged 
i^  to  make  some  abatements  in  die  terms  of  com- 
niiKdcxi.  One  of  diese  ills  was  considerably  diminish. 
%  and  the  other  entirely  removed,  by  making  little  ones 
Stttoduimens,  and  so  baptizing  them  in  their  child- 
lood ;  and  dib  febrick  in  favour  of  church  power  was 
MtlrcisM  by  an  ordiodok  comment  on  the  doctrine 
if  one  Lord,  one  fiddi,  <Hie  baptism ;  foith  was  the  ere- 
lofity  of  childhood ;  die  belief  of  one  Lord  was  the 
xofeiwiofl  of  three  in  one ;  and  one  baptism  was  that  of 
ilhtle  boy,  never  to  be  repeated,  under  all  the  heavy 
jldns  and  penalties  that  government  could  inflict  by  the 
Ibds  of  the  magistrate,  or  Heaven,  b^  the  means  o(  its 
bUifhl  servants,  the  monks  and  the  pnests. 

h  should  seem,  the  bapdsm  of  children  was  first 
Mcdaed  by  a  small  obscure  sect  of  Gnosticks,  called 
uiniteaf,  Caianites,  or  Gaianites.  Gnosticism  rose  out 
tf  the  oriental  philosophy,  and,  even  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  perverted  many  from  the  simplicity  of  Cbris- 

A^  I4fe  if  Dr.  Humphrey  Prideux.  Zdrndoih  ir4S,  •  •  -CoofessioiuL 
^^TlMdaiH  p.  463, 1770.  ^^ 
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tianity.  Paul  considered  it  at  Corinth  as  the  serpent  in 
paradise  ;  and  John  expressly  says,  some  deceived  peo- 
ple iDent  out  from  the  apostolical  churches,  because  they 
were  not  of  them  ;  that  is,  they  formed  separate  assem- 
blies with  which  the  churches  held  no  communion  (1)l 
Tiiese  are  the  people  called  Gnosticks.  During  the 
two  first  centuries  they  were  the  only  hereticks.  Jusda 
Martyr  says,  they  were  variously  named  after  their 
teachers  (2),  and  Irenaeus,  who  at  first  sight  seems  ti 
write  against  many  sorts  of  heresy,  actually  wrote  s- 
gainst  only  one,  however  diversified,  and  that  one  wm 
Gnosticism  (3).  Tertullian  considered  the  subject  as 
Paul  had,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  an  Antidote  a^^inft 
the  Poison  of  the  Gnosticks,  for  this  is  the  meanu^of 
his  Scorpiactim  adversus  Gnosticos.  The  Caiamlei 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  Egyptian,  not  of  the  Asitf 
class  of  Gnosticks  :  but  the  first  book  in  defence  of 
the  efficacy  of  baptism,  and  against  the  baptism  of  fitde 
ones,  is  directed  against  both  Caianites  of  Egypt,  sod 
Quintillianists  of  Greece  (4)*  All  classes  of  them  jfSt^ 
plexed  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  by  aRecting  subhoae 
and  spiritual  explications  of  it ;  one  party  baptized  theif 
converts  by  dipping  :  another  initiated  them  by  ao  if* 
fusion  of  water  mixed  with  oil ;  some  pronounced  a  set 
of  barbarous  words  at  the  administration  ;  and  otben 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  unknown  father  of  all,  and 
of  truth  the  mother  of  all,  and  so  on  ;  while  others,  af* 
fecting  a  superior  way  of  thinking,  wholly  omitted  bap- 
tism (5).  It  was  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Gnos- 
ticks, that  rational  souls  were  defiled  by  matter :  hence 
proceeded  a  thousand  antievangelical  practices,  and 
among  the  rest  the  baptizing  of  children  as  soon  as 
they  could  ask  to  be  baptized.  Against  such  bapdsms 
Tertullian  wrote,  and  he  pressed  the  innocence  of  chil- 
dren as  one  principal  reason  why  they  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  partake  of  an  institute  appointed  for  the  ft' 
mission  of  sin.  By  slow  degrees  the  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal defilement  crept  into  the  Catholick  church,  and  af- 
ter it  went  its  never  failing-attendant,  the  baptism  ^ 

(1)  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  3,  4.  (2)  Dial,  cum  TypUone  JuiUo. 

(•)  In  Tertulliani  Scorplac.  Adnotat,  Pamelii.  i.    - 

(4)  Tertul.  De  baptismo.  Cap.  i.  -^  ' 

C5)  Irensei  ad?,  haeres.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  xyiii. 
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ihildren,  checked,  however,  and  qualified  by  express 
leclarations,  that  it  was  admissible  only  in  c^se  of  an 
ipparent  danger  of  death.  In  the  annals  of  mankind, 
he  history  of  Gnosticism  exhibits  a  remarkable  display 
of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  error.  Doctrines  and 
ceremonies  appending  to  them,  which  the  primitive 
Christians  considered  with  horror,  in  process  of  time 
became  the  very  essentials  of  Christianity  with  their 
pretended  successors,  and  magick  sounds  of  metaphys- 
ical ideas,  airy  nothings,  assumed  a  local  habitation  and 
tname. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  certain  on  the  bap- 
tism of  children  among  tlie  Gnosticks,  when  and  where 
k  originated,  whether  it  were  only  proposed  or  really 
{nctised,  how  far  it  extended,  and  by  what  means,  or 
It  what  moment  it  found  its  way  into  the  Cathoiick 
dttirch  ;  but  there  is  no  hazard  in  affirming  that  toward 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  first  bfbught  into 

Eblick  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  that  it  became  «^reea- 
I  to  the  clergy  as  a  relief  from  the  inconveniences  of 
die  Catechumen-state ;  that  it  was  the  standing  mode  of 
hptizing  for  many  centuries  in  both  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Cathoiick  churches;  and  that  it  became  popular 
only  in  proportion  as  fraud  beguiled  or  as  civil  power 
farced  the  reluctant  laity  to  yield  to  it.  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe  the  first  publick  appearance  of  it  in  the 
Greek  church. 

The  Catcchumen-state  began  with  the  doctrine  of 
mystery,  and  continued  on  its  original  plan  about  two 
hundred  years,  when  Monachism  supplanted  it  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  discipline :  or  rather  Morochism,  by 
i^taining  the  name  and  discharging  the  thing,  gradually 
got  rid  of  all  that  was  good  in  it.  It  appears  with  the 
utmost  evidence,  by  the  sermons  of  Basil,  Nazianzen, 
^  others,  that  while  only  adults  were  admitted  into 
the  church  by  a  Catechumcn-state>  the  general  delay  of 
baptism  was  a  distress  to  the  clergy  (6).  They  perpet- 
ually harangued  on  the  subject ;  they  set  forth  all  the 
causes,  and  they  employed  all  their  eloquence  to  remove 
them.  Some  wholly  contemned  the  discipline  ;  others 
objected,  the  ceremony  was  too  tedious;  many  urged 
the  example  of  Jesus,  who  deferred  his  baptism  at  least 

%  Basilii  Orat,  Exhort,  ad  bapiit*  -  -  •  Greg^.  Nsurianz.  Orat»  xl. 
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till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  some  pretended  the 
durst  not  enter  on  a  profession,  which  required  a  hoi 
lire,  and  which  they  feared  they  should  not  be  able  1 
live ;  others  chose  to  wait  till  they  should  be  in  a  coc 
dition  to  adorn  themselves,  or  make  a  festival,  or  son 
handsome  ofiering  to  the  church ;  and  the  rich  did  ik 
choose  to  interrupt  their  pleasures,  or  to  be  bapdam 
with  the  poor,  or  by  any  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop 
The  whole  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  present  state  of  tb 
inhabitants  of  this  country  in  regard  to  receiving  tk 
sacrament ;  and  modern  treatises  to  persuade  to  a  wor 
thy  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  are  precisely  th 
old  Greek  homilies  on  baptism  applied  to  another  k 
stitute. 

It  was  in  the  year  three  hundred  eighty-one  thi 
Gregory,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  delivered  hi 
fortieth  oration,  and,  having  severely  censured  a  ddq 
of  baptism  on  account  of  the  danger  of  it,  gave  his  opia 
ion  on  the  propriety  of  baptizing  children,  and  the  ab 
solute  necessity  of  baptizing  even  babes  in  case  of  dia 
ger  of  death.     These  are  his  words  : 


TiVtif  WfTMiin^i  rm  St  fn^utfA     But,  say  fome,  what  is  your  opii 

ion  of  infantSy  who  are  not  capm 
of  judging  either  of  the  grace  dbip 


Bttirlt0^fU9    i     ^atvyt    EIIIEP  TIZ 
EHEirH    KINATNOZ.       KpiMV»» 


tism,  or  of  the  damage  suBtaSDedbf 
the  want  of  it;  shall  webaptizethtf 
too  ?  By  all  means,  if  there  k  «ig 
apparent  danger.  For  it  were  bet 
ter  they  were  sanctified  witboil 


u^pccY*^^   Km^iXw»  -  -  -  nig  J  their  knowing  it,  than  thtt  thg 
y     ^  ^  ^  ^1  mould  die  without  being  sealed  m 

d%    TQN  AAAQN    di3itfu  yfufmf,    initiated.    As  for  others,  I  pnm 

mw  Tfiilutt  «y«(^uifdy|«(,  n  fMxff 
u%(  ntTUf  n  inrtf  THrUt  ntuui  Kju 
at^vvau  rt  fcvruuf  Kxu  t&^otune-^cu 
cvmcHm^   u  K«<    fin  avvnflti  rtXuaf^ 


opinion,  that  when  they  lie  tbn( 
years  of  age,  or  thereaboats  (fri 
then  they  are  able  to  heir  and  a* 
swer  some  of  the  mystical  woA 
and  although  they  do  not  fiiDy  iii' 
derstand  they  may  receive  tmpr» 
1^       I  _  ^  -     I  sions)  they  may  be  sanctified  Ddtii 

J^cu  '4^vxctf  Km  tr^fUltc  rti  ^iy«A«»  fl  goul  and  body  by  the  great  myite- 
fivfuifiei  Tfii  nXuitvu/f,  II  ry  of  initiation. 

Gregory,  the  inetropolitan  of  all  Greece,  the  oracle  oJ 
the  Catholick  world,  gave  this  as  his  opinion^  which  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  baptism  of  children  was  a  nc« 
affair,  unsettled  by  law,  human  or  divine  ;  and  this  ii 
the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  at  Constantinople,  in  tb 
close  of  the  fourth  century.     Indeed,  it  was  impossibi 


I 

t 
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for  him  to  say  more,  for  as  the  whole  oration  proves, 
he  was  preaching  to  an  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
unbaptized  :  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  probably 
YfBS  present,  had  been  baptized  very  lately  in  the  thir- 
tjr-fourth  or  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.    Gregory  himself 
was  thirty  when  he  was  baptized ;  and  Nectarius  his 
immediate  successor  was  not  baptized  till  after  he  had 
tjecn  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne^ 
and  yet  the  Emperor  had  been  trained  up  from  his 
childhood  in  the  Nicene  faith,  and  Gregory  was  bom 
while  hb  father  was  a  bishop  (7).     The  opinion  given- 
by  this  prelate  is,  that  new-born  babes  ought  not  tb  be 
baptized  except  in  case  of  danger  of  deaih.     In  such 
a  case,  he  says,  they  might  be  sanctified  without  know- 
ing it*      He  had  a  little  before  reproved  mothers  for 
hanging    magical  amulets  about  the  necks   of   their 
children,  which  very  likely  were  not  intended  as  charms, 
but,  like  the  coral,  and  eringoroots  of  modem  nurses, 
fastened  to  children  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing 
their  gums  while  they  were  cutting  teeth.     He  advised 
die  good  matrons  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  such  demoni* 
acal  baubles,  and  to  give  them  the  Trinity,  that  is,  bap- 
tism, as  the  only  great  and  good  amulet  {8).     Here  a- 
gain,  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  Gregory  says  all  that 
can  be  said.    It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  orator.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  subject  itself.     If  a  babe  receive  any  sanctifi- 
cation  by  baptism  without  knowing  it,  it  must  be  by  an 
operation  merely  mechanical,  and  the  similitude,  though 
taken  from  the  nursery,  is  just  and  well  chosen.     Bap- 
tism to  an  infant  likely  to  live,  promises  no  present  but 
some  future  benefit  to  be  derived,  not  from  baptism,  but 
from  some  other  things  connected  with  it  :    but  the 
benefit  of  baptism  to  a  dying  infant  must  be,  Gregory 
says,  mechanical,  like  the  friction  of  the  gums  with  co- 
ral.     Further,  the  orator  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
children  not  in  apparent  danger  of  death  should  be  bap- 
tized at  three  years  of  age,  more  or  less,  because  they 
might  receive  some   impressions,    and   because    they 
could  pronounce  some  of  the  baptismal  words.     This 

(7)  See  the  Baptistery  of  S.  Sophia. 

(8)  Amulet,  pag.  648.      Kuntr  k<0^  :    Trinitatem  ipsi  da,  magnum 
nqoam  illud  et  pulchrum  amuletum.     ^«^  ^^74^  tii»  rfmi»  r«  ^fy»  K«< 
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nvas  introducing  two  vciy  connderable  dtentiott 
During  the  first  Catechumen-stMie,  it  W9fi  not  %  in 
slight  impressions,  such  as  ceremonies  mske  on  ii 
minds  of  children,  but  it  was  a  rational  knowledge  m 
an  inward  love  of  virtue,  that  entitled  a  .CatechumeN 
become  a  Competent,  or  a  candidate  for  baptism.  ^ 
first  Catechetical  lecture  of  Cyril,  is  wholly  on  this  mA 
ject,  and  an  excellent  address  it  is«  Thus  he  speshh 
*'  Ye  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  partakers  of  l|i 
mysteries  of  Christ,  if  any  of  you  aflfect  disguise  m4l 
sight  of  God,  he  deceives  himself,  and  discovers  hiA 
norance  of  the  Almighty.  Beware,  O  man,  of  bypooM 
sy,  for  fear  of  him  who  trieth  t/if  heart  and  reins.  Ok 
serve  how  men  are  enlisted  into  the  army,  vidth  wlh 
diligence  their  ages  and  tlieir  bodies  are  examined :  i 
the  Lord,  wlicn  he  makes  an  election  of  souls,  seririi 
nizes  the  will,  and  if  he  discover  any  secret  bypoorilf 
he  rejects  the  man,  as  unqualified  for  his  spirilM 
army  ;  but  if  he  find  him  worthy,  he  freely  beHxMl 
grace.  -  -  -  -The  Lord  hath  prepared  you  a  spiritual  tiU| 
Say  to  him  with  the  Psalmist :  thou  Lord,  art  my  SSkk 
herd^  I  s/iall  not  vjont  !  The  Lord  maketh  me  uh 
dawn  in  green  pastures.  He  kadeth  me  ly  the  sidi^i 
still  v)aters.  ne  restoreth  my  soul  (9)."  The  other  i 
teration  regards  the  baptismal  words.  Cyril 
there  was  much  for  a  Catechumen  to  say  at 
Each  was  to  renounce  Satan,  and  each  was  ta  utteri^ 
first,  the  whole  creed,  and  latterly  an  abridgment  of  i 
as  :  I  believe  in  Father,  Soniiiand  Holy  Ghost,  and  I 
one  baptism  of  repentance.  The  renunciation  of  Srii 
was  long  :  and  ran  thus  :  **  Satan,  I  renounod  tbee 
thee,  thou  wicked  and  most  cruel  ^rant :  I  no  loagK 
fear  thy  power,  for  Christ  was  made  a  partaker  of  n 
flesh  and  blood,  that  by  his  suSerings  and  death  k 
might  destroy  thy  power,  subdue  death,  and  (roe  a 
from  perpetual  bondage.  I  renounce  thee,  thou  cm 
ning  and  subtle  serpent :  I  renounce  thee,  thou  impoi 
tor,  who  under  a  form  of  friendship  employest  tbysc 
in  all  iniquity  :  who  didst  beguile  our  first  parents  t 
sin  :  thee,  Satan,  I  renounce,  thou  minister  and  man^l 
er  of  all  unrighteousness :  I  renounce  all  thy  worksy  aCi 

(9)  P8ftlinvU.9....zzffi.l,%S. 
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II  Jlqr  pomp,  and  all  thy  worship^  1).  The  plan  of 
fttgofy^vmed  tx^  Ae  renunciation  and  the  creed  in- 
abiwmiPQg^tories  to  be  addressed  by  the  priests  to  the 
lljHbfQ^  aad  there  remained  only  two  words  for  the 
tJdifiT  to  utter  as  answers :  the  one  to  the  renuncia- 
}gn%  tbe  other  to  the  creed,  and  both  easy  to  a  Greek 
llJM^  ^  three  years  of  age.  The  priest  asked.  Dost 
bw  fvoounce  Satan,  that  wicked  and  cruel  tyrant,  and 
^stfac  c^ild  answered,  Apotassamai^  that  is,  I  do 
The  priest  asked.  Dost  thou  believe  in 
iad  4i  Fadier,  and  so  on :  the  child  answered,  Pisteuo^ 
ImI.]%  Ida  believe. 

iJf^fsAmSB  a  short  anelfiiote  of  an  affiiir  that  happened 
mX  reign  may  Bbt  be  misplaced  here.  About 
jior  jdeven  years  before  Gregory  pronounced  this 
Galales,  a  ^hild  about  six  years  of  age,  son  of 
llliiWlgii"8  Enapcror  Valens,  lay  dangerously  ill  (2). 
NUmni  Mras  an  Arian,  but  he  sent  for  Basil  the  Trinita- 
Mpl  hjflhnp  of  Caesarea  to  come  and  pray  fof  his  son. 
■M^  wak  to  court,  bilt  infatuated  with  system,  super- 
ititim  4|id  monacfao^f  he  presumed  to  inform  the  £m- 
mm^Jtmtl^  prince  could  not  recover  except  on  con* 
moQ  kft  HRve  delivered  to  him  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
knie  filUti  st  the  Trinity,  and  baptized  by  the  pious, 
PMPWilgilbp  Trinitarian  Catholicks  (3).  ,  In  such  a  case 
(|ii$|imyM  Mgage  to  restore  the  child  to  health.  Valens 
ifkB  jlM^  O&nded  with  this  cmd  insult  on  the  feelings 
iiT  a  fMipeiit,  and  with  the  inflexible  pride  of  a  man,  who 
Aunt  prapose  such  an  alMrnative ;  and  he  refused  the 
ofinCt  Ma  ordered  some  Arian  to  baptize  the  child,  who 
died.     Basil  was  a  great  orator,  but  in  this 


imrtM^  il  jbad  coiB^r,  for  he  let  slip  a  fine  opportunity 
ni  cooejBfalting  thV^Emperor  to  the  orthodox.  As 
ValiaDSWas  succeeded  by  Theodosius,  a  Trinitarian,  the 

(1  Calecli.  mysUgogf.  i.  p.  509.  T*  «vr  vfjun  EKA2T0S   t^m^   lAfyf*  ; 

#»<•  Qiiid  i^tor  Mnufquiique  vestrum  stans  dicebat  ?  Renuntio 
ilMM^  lilu,  inquani,  aoelerato  ei  ssvissimo  tyraimo,  Sic.  p:  513. 

^wsy  Aimot  in  Socrat  IJh.  ir.  Cap.  x. . .  •  xxvi. 
HjQMgwK^zUnz*  Orat.  W-ln  Basil  -  •  •  Th«odoreti  Hist  Eccl.  Lib.  ir. 
m.  Ol|iin.ffmfi  morhajic^tineretur  filius  tyranni,  rogabant  sanctum 
f ttaun  [SaiSiafn]  at  pm  eo  Deum  deprecaretur.  Coinque  is  hane 
^inMoiiem  proponeret :  ti  etiin,  inquit,  mihi  ita  tradideris,  ut  eum  ad 
JjlliCfiiMm  fidei^  tradocaniy   •t  ab  -mani  4ottrinie  AHanle  impietat* 

30  .      ■ 
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orthodox  got  into  power,  pereecoted  the  Arians;  kkutei 
the  reputation  of  Vafens,  gave  oiit  that  he  repenial  of 
his  behaviour  to  Basil,  chanted  the  praises  of  Bmlv  Md, 
among  other  instances  of  hb  miraculous  powdte^iot 
forth  what  Trinitarian  baptism,  accompanied  bf'Jai 
inayers,  would  have  done  for*  Galates,  if  fooliah  HeMri 
(so  they  called  the  late  Emperor)  had  nol  peventedit 
msil  died  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  three  hiiiidvedi«ri 
eighty,  and  in  eighty  one,  the  same  year  that  Ctegbiy 
delivered  his  oration  on  baptism,  he  pronoiinoeA'tae 
funeral  oration  of  Basil.  In  tifis  he  informed  tte  Goa* 
stantinopolitans,  that  although  ^0asil  had  left  them^  yel 
he  had  not  altogether  forsaken  olbn ;  he  lived  in  heavea 
offering  sacrifices  and  prayers-^inr  them  :  and  he  oiea 
gave  tne  orator  friendly  admookions  in  viuons  of  die 
night.  The  close  of  the  oratidikis  a  prajer  addiMfed 
to  Basil  (4).  Whether  any  otk^Acm  visions  ^  regarded 
the  efficacy  <^  Trinitarian  baptism  to  in&nta,  Grqpvjr^ 
doth  not  say  :  but  the  writings  cf  both  these  [n^dalies'piit 
it  out  of  all  doubt,  that  the  orthodox  .considered  the  w- 
ing  possession  of  children  by  |||pti|nn  as  the  mmt  es- 
sential of  all  manoeuvres  in  their  mritual  war&re  agHDit 
Arianism,  They  hazarded  nothing  by  affirming^  ' 
infants  dying  without  their  baptism  were  not  aavetiqrJbr  \ 
they  could  not  be  contradicted  :  and  they  gained  fl^  ^ 
by  the  early  baptism  <^  such  as  grew  up  to  manlpiH  ^ 
for  premature  prejudices  govern  mankind  more  timl^  • 
liberate  disinterested  reasoning.  The  grad^rtloay  tf 
rather  the  degradation,  is  curious.  The.  belief  oflk 
primitive  Christians  was  reason  yielding  to 
this  was  succeeded  by  orthodox  faith  :  faith  br 
lity  :  credulity  by  prepossession  :  prepossesaioii4sf  i 
charm :  and  on  this  they  built  a  cftiirch,  against  wlaak 
they  flattered  themselves,  the  gates  of  hell  could 
prevail. 

The  opinion  of  Gregory  was  only  a  theory,  and  a  difi-  • 

ory  so  opposite  to  popular  practice,  that  nothing  Iwto 

series  of  indefatigable  efforts  could  give  it  effect    Jm 

Calholicks  have  a  proverb,  that  |f  Saint  Benedict  had  Pf^ 

'  er  existed,  Saint  Peter  mi^t  nave  gone  a  begg^i^)^ 

And  true  b  is,  the  church  owes  iU  it  hath  to  the  mov* 

• 

(€\  BfttU.    Tom.  i.  Orat.  xx.  pag.  373^ 

(5)  CmccioU'i^  Ijfi  QfPopt  Ctenent  idf  •  (GaagraeUL)  p.  U4.   Si 
•dUtm  non  AuMct,  Fstnw  mcndiMMcW  '  -^ 


■■r. 
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lie  first  monks  saw  clearly  that  children  were  the  most 
BCtile  of  all  materials,  and  therefore  the  most  proper 
angs  to  constitute  such  societies  as  they  intended  to 
cm.  Succeed  they  did,  and  to  ascribe  their  success  to 
irades  and  extraordinary  interpo^tions  of  Providence 
iked  the  i^es  in  which  they  lived ;  but  it  is  high  time 
»w  to  take  off  the  mask,  and  to  observe  that  there  is 
sdung  astonishing  in  the  rapid  increase  of  monachism, 
id  ^  consequent  universality  of  the  church :  it  is 
sdung  but  a  natural  train  of  events.  Monks  got  bold 
r  chiUreD  to  baptize  and  to  educate  :  all  the  rest  fol- 
med  of  course.  If  S^^  Austin,  and  a  thousand  Saints 
nde,  said  infant  banHRn  was  an  apostolical  tradition^ 
WW  ai^littie  as  coulci||e  expeeted,  and  the  wonder  is, 
1ft  that  they  affirmed  ms,  but  that  they  did  not  inter- 
ahle  acriptuit  to  ser^  the  hypothesis.  Perhaps  the 
ue  fwson  is,  infant  i^Niptism  was  not  thought  of  early 

hk  proof  of  the  talents  of  the  monks  for  the  manage- 

mt  of  chiklren,  it  may  not  be  improper  just  to  glance 

the  bapi^  manner^  in  which  they  addressed  them- 

Ives  to  profit  by  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  in&nts.     A 

Bjrie  iubnoe  of  each  shall  suffice. 


»{•  I  I  ;i.;<   ii: 


was  succeeded  in  the  empire  of  the  East 
F  his  son  Arcadius.  He  ascended,  the  throne  when  he 
M' about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  reign  of  a  litde 
ac  Abb  thirteen  years  was  distinguished  by  his  own 
(apaclly  and  effeminacy,  and  by  the  unpopular  adm  n- 
MtioD  of  mean,  ignorant,  and  rapacious  eunuchs  (6). 
e  married  Eudoxia,  who  was  superior  to  him  in  un- 
smamfing,  and  who  thoroughly  knew  how  to  gratify 
T  pmsinnsi  and  to  govern  her  lord  by  the  beauty  of  her 
Sfson,  and  the  blanidishmcnts  of  her  manners.  The 
Nidi&Mi  oi  the  church  was  deplorable,  and  the  amulet 
rGrqjory  Nazianzen  had  contributed  nothing  toward 
le  rcfintnation  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  extended  and 
|prcased  the  depravitji^  for  the  baptized  infants  had 
p&m  up  to  manhood,  and  had  become  civil  and  eccle- 
■ifical  rulers.  Gregory,  who  had  never  sworn  since 
a  was  baptized,  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  scanda- 
ns  language,  and  the  violent  disputes  of  sudi  bishops 


(8)  dinditti.  Eutrop  •  -  •  •  TilfemoAt.  iZfti.  de^  Emferwri, 
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in  councils  and  synods  (7).  He  says,  when  he  proposed 
mild  and  prudent  measureSi  the  young  men  fell  a  chat- 
tering like  a  flock  of  magpies,  and  carried  away  the  old 
prelates  with  their  jargon  (8).  He  observes,  that  dig* 
nities  in  the  church  were  acquired  by  crim  ^,  and  he 
could  not  tell  whether  the  see  of  Constantin  jple  were  j 
the  seat  of  a  tyrant,  or  the  throne  of  a  bishop  (9).  After  I 
the  decease  of  Nectarius,  the  successor  of  Gr^oiy,  ^ 
the  eunuch  Eutropius  placed  John  Chrysostom  on  the 
archie piscopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  ChryaoBtooL 
was  an  eloquent  declaimer,  a  sour  moralist,  a  patron  of 
superstition,  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  ecclesiastical  pow* 
er.  His  fine  talents,  his  solitary^-life,  his  generous  dis- 
tribution of  the  revenues  of  his  bk,  his  severe  disctpitne 
among  his  clergy,  and  above  all,  his  vehement  and  pcHOt- 
ed  sermons  against  vices  of  all  kinds,  especially  those 
of  the  fair  sex,  raised  him  up  innumerable  enemies,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  Empress  Eudoxia.  While 
the  languid  Arcadius  slept  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  under 
the  mild  absolute  dominion  of  the  beautiful  and  subtle 
Eudoxia,  the  eloquent  archbishop  was  driven  by  her,  as 
by  a  furious  unrelenting  storm,  firom  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  the  throne  and  d^ity  of  Constantinople 
into  poverty,  disgrace,  and  exile(l). 

While  Chrysostom  was  under  disgrace  at  court,  and  te* 
fore  he  had  quitted  Constantinople,  4  foreigners  ofdKMK 
vince  of  Palestine  waited  on  him :  Porphyry,  bishop  onSa- 
za,  John,  archbishop  of  Caesarea,  and  2  of  their  (feaeons. 
After,  mutual  compliments,  Chrysostom  inquired  their 
business.  They  informed  him,  that  the  city  of  Gaxa, 
which  was  on  the  border  of  the  desert  toward  Egyptf  was 
overrun  with  Paganism  ;  there  were  eight  temples  of 
idols,  and  only  one  poor  church,  of  which  Porphyry  iras 
bishop :  that  Christians  there  were  not  permitted  W 
hold  civil  offices,  and  the  idolatrous  magistrates  oppress- 
ed them,  insomuch  that  Porphyry  quite  disheartened 
had  determined  to  quit  his  olficei  ^<^d  had  been  prevent* 
ed  only  by  the  advice  of  John  of  Cassarea,  to  whom  he 
had  fled  for  counsel :  that  they  had  applied  to  his  holiness 
some  time  ago  to  beg  his  assistance  to  suppress  idola* 
try  at  Gaza,  and  to  burn  and  utteriy  destroy  tiie  templA 

(r)  Tom.  ii.  De  vita  iua  Carnuna*  (8)  Ibid. 

(9)  Drat.  xx.  p.  335. 

(1)  Montfaucon.  Viu  Chi^-sost. 
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now  they  had  made  a  voyage  in  confidence  that 
vould  procure  them  an  efiectual  order  from  the 
leror  for  that  purpose.      Chrysostom  recollected 
affair,  and  with  great  a&bility  exhorted  them  to 
for  success.     For  his  part,  he  could  not  speak 
ie  Emperor,  for  Eudoxia  had  taken  o&nce  at  hb 
)nstrances  against  some  of  her  acts  of  iniusticei  and 
disaffected  Arcadius  towards  him.     There  was, 
^ver,  the  chamberlain  Amantius,  a  true  servant  of 
,  and  the  &vourite  eunuch  of  the  Empress,  who 
great  influence  over  her,  and  he  would  send  for  him, 
commit  the  afl^  to  his  discretion.     The  travellers 
their  leave,  and  returned  to  their  inn  (2). 
doth  not  appear,  that  the  four  monks  reminded 
^sostom,  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Gaza  was  a 
ling  of  such  exquisite  beauty  that  even  Theodosius 
only  ordered  it  to  be  shut,  and  could  not  be  pre* 
d  on  to  destroy  it :    that  the  monks  had  provoked 
inhabitants  by  alluring  children  and  poor  people 
their  community  by  folse  miracles  :  that  the  quar- 
lad  been  begun  by  the  imprudence  of  a  servant  of 
ihyry  in  collecting  the  meat  that  perisheth  among 
country  people :  that  some  time  ago,  Chrysostom 
employed  the  most  contemptible  wretch  alive,  Eu- 
lus  the  eunuch,  who  had  all  the  power  of  the  empire 
is  command,  to  procure  an  order  from  Arcadius 
lestroy  the  temple,  that  the  edict  was  issued,  and 
that  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  the  doors 
le  shut.     Nor  did  they  inform  him  of  a  recent  ad- 
UK,  which  they  had  met  with  in  the  present  voy- 
They  had  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  to  pay 
r  respects  to  an  ancient  monk  named  Procopius ; 
lan  who  could  cast  out  devils,  and  foretel  future 
Its.     Him  they   had   informed  of  the  business  of 
'  voyage,  and  he  had  given  them  advice  how  to 
luct  themselves  so  as  to  succeed:    not  that  he, 
x:luse,   had   received   any  information  from  man, 
the  Lord  had  revealed  it  to  him.      ^' First,   said 
when  you  arrive  at  Constantinople,    wait  on  the 
it  holy  archbishop  John,  and  go  to  prayers  with 
I,    and    afterward    tell  him  your  business.      The 
ipress  b  just  now  offended  with  him,  and  he  doth 

t)  Marci  diacotii  Gazeruit  h$9t,apud  Baron.  An.  401. 
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not  go  to  court :  but  he  will  recprnmend  you  td  AiBtn. 
tittai^-who  is  the  favourite  eunuch  with  the  Empmi, 
and  'who  b  a  man  of  piety,  and  hddv  priests  in  U^ 
estimatbn.  He  will  introduce  you  to  £udoxii» 
When  you. are  introduced,  she  will  receive  you  gn^ 
ciously  :  do  you  briefly  inform  her  of  your  wnok 
business,  indsh  her  every  felicity,  and  take  your  leate. 
The  second  time  you  are  admitted  into  her  preseooe,  - 
after  you  have  repeated  ydur  business,  say  to  her :  We 
hope  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  ifvou  condescend  to  in- 
terest yourself  in  our  affair,  will^^rant  you  a  male  cUli 
Thb  will  give  her  a  great  deal  gA  pleasure^  fix*  she  ir 
pregnant ;  this  is  February,  and  s&  will  lie-in  in  April 
Here  leave  the  business,  and  widt  the  blessing  of  uoi 
the  Empress  will  dispatch  it  entirety  to  your  satisfa^ 
tion.''  What  Chrjrsostom  told  t&em  seemed  to  cos** 
firm  the  prophecy  of  Procopius*  >*  ' 

The  monk  who  wrote  this  histoty,  and  who  was  piW 
cnt  with  liis  Lord  at  the  interview  with  Procopius,  hiidi 
forgotten  one  circumstance,  wlvch  accounts  for  tht 
pleasure,  which  the  prophet  foretcM  the  Empress  w^taU 
discover  on  being  informed  that  Christ  and  the  bishM 
would  interest  themselves  in  the>  formation,  the  Urn^ 
and  the  future  glory  of  the  child.  Eudoxia  secrtdtf 
despised  her  husband  Arcadius,  and  bestowed  ^  her  €0i^ 
fidence  on  a  Count  John ;  and  the  publick  named  JoiHUpi 
and  not  the  Emperor,  the  father  of  the  child.  Notbof^ 
was  ever  better  imagined  than  this  scheme  of  ProcopiiiSi 
It  was  an  handsome  proposal  to  wipe  off  all  scandal^  to 
maintain  moce  than  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  and  to 
pledge  the  whole  power  of  the  clergy  to  support  ius  titk 
to  empire.  Could  any  thing  be  invented  more  likely  to 
please  Eudoxia  ? 

Next  day  the  bishop  of  Gaza  and  his  companioflt 
waited  on  the  archbishop  again.     Amantius  the  eunuch' 
was  with  him.     He  adored  them,  and  they  saluted  him* 
Compliments  over,  the  archbishop^rdered  Porphyry  to 
relate  his  business  to  Amantius.    He  did  so,  and  tbo 
eunuch  wept  and  flattered,  and  promised  to  inform  ^ 
Empress  of  the  whole,  and  to  introduce  them  into  \0^ 
presence  the  next  day,  when  they^ might  state  the  affiii^ 
themselves.     Amantius  was  prefect  of  the  sacred  be^* 
chamber,  the  first  of  the  seven  great  officers  of  tl*^ 
palace. 
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At  the  appointed  time  Amantius  dispatched  two  im- 
rial  officers  to  conduct  the  travellers  to  court.  There 
cy  found  him  in  waiting,  and  he  instandy  introduced 
e  two  bishops  to  the  Empress.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
4den  sofa,  and  on  their  entrance,  she  said  :  Peace  be 

you,  &thers.  Then  they  adored  her.  Pardon  me, 
id  Eudoxia,  ye  priests  of  Christ,  that  my  present  state 
-  pregnancy  would  not  allow  me  to  meet  you,  other- 
ise  I  ought  to  have  met  your  holinesses  in  the  vesti- 
aie  :  and  pray  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  I  may  have 
happy  delivery.  The. prelates  replied,  May  the  God 
rhor  blessed  the  womb  of  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Eliza- 
eth,  bless  and  preserve  the  fruit  of  your  womb  !  The 
UDuch  Amantius,  added  the  Empress,  hath  infcMined 
ae  of  your  business,  but  if  you  choose  to  state  it  your- 
elves,  do  so.  Having  relateid  the  whole,  the  Empress 
id  them  she  would  use  all  her  interest  with  the  Empe- 
]r  to  engage  him  to  grant  their  request,  and  she  hoped 
1  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  she  should 
Bcceed.  Then  she  ordered  money  to  be  brought,  and 
ismissed  them  with  a  handsome  present,  which  they, 
to  wise  to  carry  it  out  of  the  precincts,  dbtributed 
nong  the  attendants  in  office  as  they  passed  along 
urough  the  rooms  and  avenues  of  the  palace. 

As  Amantius  informed  the  bishops  of  every  thing, 
ley  soon  understood,  that  the  Emperor  was  averse  to 
le  destruction  of  the  temples  at  Gaza.  He  was  willing 
^  gratify  Eudoxia  by  granting  an  edict  to  shut  the  tem- 
le  of  Jupiter,  and  to  deprive  the  pagan  part  of  the  in- 
abitants  of  civil  offices,  and  he  thought  these  severities 
70uld  detach  them  from  idolatry  :  but  the  city  affisr^- 
d  a  ]ai]ge  revenue  to  the  crown,  and  measures  too 
iolent  would  depopulate  the  place,  and  diminish  the 
wealth  of  the  state.  I'he  Empress  concealed  her  dis- 
atia&ction,  and  next  day  sent  for  the  two  bishops. 
Uie  informed  them,  that  she  had  represented  their  affiiir 
0  the  Emperor,  but  he  was  not  pleased  ;  however, 
kbe  would  take  another  opportunity,  and  perhaps  she 
ought  succeed.  Porphyry  now  recollected  what  the  old 
nioDk  had  advised  him  to  do,  and  feeling  himself  ani- 
Dttted,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Empress,  and  said  :  La- 
bour for  Christ,  and  he  will  reward  your  labour  with  a 
^>  whom  you  shall  behold  live  2md  reign  and  prosper 
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for  many  years.  The  beautiful  Eudoxia  biushec 
amiled,  looked  more  lovely  than  usual,  and  ref 
'Pray  to  God,  ikthers,  that  we  may  bring  forth  a  sor 
if  it  come  to  pass,  I  promise  you,  your  petition  sh 
granted,  and  more  dian  yon  have  asked,  for  wi 
help  of  Christ  I  will  build  a  Christian  temple  in  thi 
tre  of  the  city  of  Gaza.  Depart  in  peace.  Contii 
Constantinople.  Pray  assiduously  for  my  safe  del 
and  soon  after  I  will  fulfil  my  promise.  So  saying 
dismissed  them- 

In  due  time  the  Empress  wis  happily  delivera 
son,  whom  they  named  Theodosius,  and  who  the 
year  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  imperial  pi 
and  with  the  title  of  Emperor*  As  soon  as  the 
press  recovered,  she  sent  for  the  two  bishops,  and  i 
ed  diem  the  child,  and  desired  them  to  sign  htin 
the  benedictory  cross,  which  they  did.  Then  she 
ed  :  Fathers,  can  vou  guess  what  I  intend  to  do  ? 
phyry  replied :  Whatever  you  may  have  determin 
proceeds  Hbm  God.  Last  night  my  littleness  I 
heavenly  revelation  in  a  vision.  .  I  diought  I  wa8« 
za,^ standing  in  the  area,  called  Mamia,  the  spoil 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  stands.  I  thought  your  piet] 
sented  n\e  with  the  gospel,  saying,  take  this,  and 
I  opened  the  book  at  the  words  of  Christ  to  F 
Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  buildPlny  ch 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
Madam,  replied,  Peace  be  unto  thee,  be  strong,  fc 
strong.  On  Idiis  I  awoke,  persuaded  that  me  Si 
God  wiH  assist  you  to  execute  your  design.  But  i 
Madam^  have  you  resolved  to  do  ?  The  Emprea 
swered  :  As  soon  as  convenient  the  infant  will  be 
tized.  Mean  time  draw  up  your  supplication  and 
tion  in  it  for  whatever  you  please.  When  after  the 
mony ,  the  child  is  brought  out  of  the  baptistery,  di 
the  supplication  ^||i' person  who  cames  him.  1 
instruct  him  wbift  to  do.  The  bishops  ottering  i 
benedictiofis,  took  their  leave,  and  as  the  £mpre« 

S>en  thern  ample  power,  they  did  not  fail  to  em 
eir  gemus:  they  prepared  their  supplicatioii  in 
rm  to  request  die  young  Empror  not  only  W 
and  destroy  the  temples  of  idols  at  Gaza,  but  W\ 
privileges  to  the  churdi    and  to  Christians^   an 
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itow    endowments  for  a   future    revenue  :  for    the 
jrch  was  poor. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  baptizing  Theodosius 
ne,.  which,  it  should  seem,  was  about  a  year  and  a 
f  after  his  birth,  the  pomp  and  the  riches  of  the  East 
:med  ail  collected  at  Constantinople.  The  splendor 
IS  beyond  all  power  of  description.  The  city  was 
)wded  with  people  from  all  parts.  The  decorations 
:re  superb.  The  white  habits  of  attendants  resembled 
leep  snow,  and  the  torches  in  their  hands  twinkled 
:e  stars.  The  processions  of  the  patricians,  the  no- 
»,  the  clergy,  and  the  military  orders,  ornaments  of 
lite,  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold,  enriched  with  embroidery 
d  sparkling  with  jewels,  all  displayed  the  magnificence  of 
c  court,  the  loyalty  of  the  empire,  and  the  fervent  piety 
the  church.  The  Emperor  in  sumptuous  robes  of 
rple,  and  with  a  countenance  sparkling  with  hilarity^ 
Iked  near  the  august  infant,  who  was  carried  in  a 
bndid  vest  in  the  arms  of  a  nobleman.  Porphyry  and 
I  attendants  had  placed  themselves  in  the  vestibule  of 
t  cathedral,  and  as  the  procession  returned  from  the 
ptistery,  they  stepped  forward,  and  exclaimed.  We 
tition  your  piety ;  stretching  forth  their  hands  with 
t  supplication.  The  nobleman  who  carried  the  newly 
ptized  Emperor,  stood  still,  and  ordered  the  petition 
be  given  him.  According  to  the  private  instructions 
the  Empress,  he  commanded  silence.  Then  open- 
ly the  scroll,  he  read  a  part,  and  thrusting  up  his  hand 
hind,  he  made  the  child  nod  his  head.  Instantly  he 
claimed  :  his  puissance  commands  all  things  contain- 
.  in  the  petition  to  be  granted.  The  people  shouted, 
e  courtiers  adored  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  and  com- 
mented him  on  his  felicity.  The  news  ran  to  the 
lace,  and  Eudoxia  met  the  procession  at  the  gate, 
dk  the  child  and  kissed  him,  and  then  carried  him  in 
t  arms  to  salute  the  Emperor,  exclaiming,  Happy  are 
>u,  Sir,  who  have  lived  to  see  this  day  !  Arcadius  in- 
xicated  with  pleasure  discovered  by  his  countenance, 
t  was  no  longer  master  of  himself.  May  it  please  you, 
lid  Eudoxia,  to  let  us  know  the  contents  of  this  suppli- 
uion,  that  orders  may  be  given  for  the  dispatch  of  it  ? 
he  Emperor  commanded  it  to  be  read.  After  he  had 
card  it^  he  said :  This  is  a  serious  business :  but  our  re- 
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fusal  may  be  more  serious,  as  this  is  the  first  act  of  the 
imperial  authority  of  our  son.  Not  only  so,  subjoined  the 
Empress,  but  he  gave  his  assent  in  this  sacred  habit, 
and  it  is  a  pious  supplication,  and  was  presented  by 
holy  bishops.  Arcadius  paused,  and  discovered  aoae 
reluctance  :  but  the  Empress  urged  his  compliance;  he 
authenticated  the  act,  and  festivity  crowned  the  dav. 

In  several  succeeding  interviews  with  the  two  tMshops 
Eudoxia  took  care  of  every  thing.  She  sent  for  the 
quaestor,  and  ordered  him-  in  their  presence  to  draw  vp 
the  divine  rescript  as  they  should  direct,  and  they  si^- 
gestcd  words  which  engaged  all  the  power  and  werith 
of  the  province  to  give  it  eifect.  The^  besought  the 
Empress  to  appoint  a  special  commissioner,  one  of 
tlie  orthodox  faith,  to  execute  the  edict  with  a  milioiy 
force  under  his  command.  The  Empress  ordered  the 
eunuch  Amantius  to  find  such  a  person,  and  he  aooo 
presented  to  her  a  tool  of  the  clergy  named  Cynegios, 
to  whom  she  delivered  the  commission,  with  a  sum  of 
money,  and  an  express  charge  to  take  nothing  of  die 
holy  bishops,  and  to  see  all  the  idols  subverted,  and  die 
temples  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  bishops  having  set- 
tled all  their  affairs  much  to  their  satisfaction,  prepared 
to  sail,  and  at  their  last  audience,  the  Empress  presented 
them  both  with  large  sums  of  money,  rich  vases,  and 
other  tokens  of  her  liberality.  To  Porphyry  she  oom* 
mitted  the  care  of  building  a  Christian  temple^  where 
that  of  Jupiter  stood,  and  a  monastery  adjacent  tot  die 
entertainment  of  pilgrims  :  and  she  delivered  to  him 
such  a  sum  as  she  supposed  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
but  with  an  express  order  to  apply  to  her  for  more,  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary.  Lastly,  they  were  permit- 
ted to  take  leave  of  the  Emperor.  Arcadius  inquired, 
wiiether  their  business  had  been  expedited  to  their  sa^ 
isfaction,  and  whether  the  Empress  had  made  them  any 
presents.  They  answered,  their  business  had  been  ex* 
pedited,  through  the  pious  &vour  of  hinotseif,  his  con- 
aort,  and  his  son,  whom  they  prayed  God  to  preserve : 
and  they  had  received  noble  presents.  The  Emperor 
dien  gave  them  a  purse  of  money  to  bear  their  charges, 
and  an  order  on  the  prefecture  of  the  province  of  Fkl- 
estine  for  twenty  pounds  of  gold.  Thus  they  departed, 
loaded  with  riches  and  honours,  graced  with  imperial 
favour,  guarded  by  troops  of  the  empire,  and  dignified 
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irith  the  characters  of  prophets  inspired  by  Almigh- 
ty  God,  and  all  at  the  easy  price  of  playing  one  trick  at 
baptism  with  an  in&nt  in  arms. 

When  the  holy  jugglers  disembarked  at  Maiuma  on 
facpast  of  Gaza,  they  gave  out  that  they  had  narrowly 
MJIped  shipwreck.  Happily  in  a  violent  storm,  Lord 
Porphyry  had  a  vbion,  in  which  Procopius  the  her- 
mit aiqpeared  to  him,  and  informed  him  that  the 
omtain  was  an  Arian.  He  awoke,  went  to  the  cap- 
tam,  and  besought  him  to  abjure  his  heresy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company.  He  did  so.  There  was  no 
dme  to  lose  :  he  said,  I  believe  as  you  believe :  I 
Itoouooc  the  heresy  of  Alius  :  when  we  are  at  leisure, 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  enlighten  me  io  the  true  fiiith 
aocoidii^  to  scripture  (3).  Suddenly,  the  storm  subsid- 
cd«  The  sea  was  calm,  A  &ir  gentle  breeze 
oprung  up.    Five  days  after  the  vessel  arrived  in  port. 

Little  do  writers  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  attend 
to  the  subject  in  its  true  point  of  light.  This  may 
be  said  without  arrogance.  They  o&erve  the  pop* 
idarity  of  it  They  collect  a  few  detached  passages 
of  scripture,  which  some  of  the  fathers  have  given 
out  as  ostensible  reasons  for  it.  They  give  these 
writers  fuU  credit  for  integrity,  and  they  suppose 
whole  nadons  embraced  it,  because  they  were  con« 
vinced  by  ^scripture  it  was  a  divine  appointment.  As 
if  whole  nadons  acted  from  conviction :  a  case  never 
beard  of  since  the  world  began  !  The  most  zealous 
partizans  of  infant  baptism  must  allow,  that  if  the 
doctrine  be  divine,  it  is,  however,  a  popular  error 
in  regard  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  reduce  it  to 
practice-  There  is  great  reason  to  doubt,  wheth- 
er die  great  vulgar,  who  introduced  it,  acted  from 
oonviction :  and  whether  the  whole  secret  did  not 
lie  in  the  ikifinite  use  of  children  both  to  the  gen- 
tiy  and  the  clergy.  Let  one  example  of  each  suf- 
fice in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  children. 

Siuol  Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaza,  the  artbt  just 
now  mentioned,  was  a  nadve  of  Thessalonica.  In 
ins  youdi  he  went  into  Egypt,  and  became  a  monk. 
After  five  years  tuition,  he  removed  into  Palestine, 

■ 

(3)  Eeoe  dico  Tobii^  credo  ut  creditis :  Abne^  hxresim  Aril.    Rogo 
Aen  TOt  ut  per  otium  ac  ex  Mnctit  scnpturii  lUunHnetis  io  racU  fide. 
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and  spent  five  years  more  in  wanderinf^  JRtim 
astery  to  monastery  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  lui^ 
self  in  all  the  lore  of  monachism.  At  lengtli  he 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and  Cyril  made  him  a  piini^ 
and  gave  him  the  lucrative  office  of  keeper  i'"  '* 
Inost  sacred  cross.  This  was  one  of  the  rnosH  ^ 
fill  offices  then  in  the  church.  The  real  craaa^  oa 
which  Jesus  suflfered*  it  was  pretended,  was  ddg 
out  of  the  earth  three  hundred  years  ^^r  hb  •  deatk. 
The  custody  of  it  was  committed  to  the  Mahopof 
Jerusalem.  Every  Easter-Sunday  it  was  ezpcMMM  to 
view,  and  pilgrims  from  all  countries  were  indulged 
with  litde  pieces  of  it  endiased  in  gold  or  geau. 
What  was  laost  astonishing,  the  sacred  wood  wu 
never  lessened,  although  it  was  perpetually  diminisii- 
ft'  ed,  for  it  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegetation  (4). 

Here  Porphyry  improved  his  talents,  and  became  6- 
mous  for    a  gifl  of  prophecy,  a  power  of  working 
miracles,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  things  of  God, 
of  which  he  was  a  voluble  talker.      These  aie  the 
utilia  anima  so  often  mentioned  as  the  subjects  of 
his    conversation    in  his  history.    Being  admooished 
by  the    Lord,   he  quitted  the  custody  of  the  cioBi 
and   was  ordained  a  bishop,   and  stationed  at  Gasi. 
A  few  monks  had  long  found  harbour  there,  and  had 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  temple  for  a  c^|bedral;  but 
they    were  few,  and  poor,   and  made  no   figMC  til 
they  obtained  the  late  master  of  Saint  Cross  lb  r^ 
side  there  in  character  of  bishop  of  Gaza.     It  hif- 
pened  soon  after  his  arrival,  there  was  a  long  drought, 
and    the    citizens    sacrificed    to  their  principal    ml, 
Jupiter    Piuvius^   in   hopes  of  obtaining  rain.      Pdr- 
phyry  collected  all  the  souls  of  his  bishoprick,  men, 
women,  and  children,  about  two  hundred  and  cigfa^i 
and    went    out  of  the  city  in  procession   to  a  little 
place  of  worship  in  the  suburbs,  singing  and  making 
genuflexions,  in  order  to  obtain  rain  of  Christ*     Not 
being  returned*  late  in  the  evening,  the  magistrates  (pni- 
dendy  for  fear  of  a  riot,  it  should  seem)  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  rfhit.    Two  hours  the  people  of  God  k^ockr 
ed,  and  ^pt,  and'frayed  ;  but  no  admission  could  they 
ol^n.      rresendy  the  south  wind  blew  :    the  clouds 

(4)  TiQemost  Mem,  Meciet.  Tom.  ?iL  CyrilU  XpUt,  ad  Qmimi, ' 
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tie  rolling  along :  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thun* 

roared  :  the  darkness  was  thick,  and  the  rain  camCi 
iring  down,  not  in  drops  but  sheets  of  water.  Thi 
b  within,  in  mercy  opened  the  gate :  a  shout  was  set 
^^Ujtisi  ahne  is  Gad^  Christ  alone  is  conqueror.  Por-' 
^did  not  miss  his  opportunity ;  he  observed  who 
;lainied,  and  signed  them  with  the  sign  of  thedeross :  j^ 
i  when  he  came  to  register  hb  captives,  he  found  he  9 
I  caught  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men,  thirty- 
\  women,  and  fourteen  infants,  five  of  whom  were 
lales.  So  obstinate,  however,  was  the  incredulity 
the  citizens,  that   they  derided  Porphyry,  despised 

miracles,  attributed  the  shower  to  Jove,  and  not  to 
us,  and  blasted  all  his  hopes  of  erecting  his  cross  in 

beautiful  Marnean  temple.  Himself  seems  to  have 
paired  of  success,  when  he  fled  to  Ca&sarea  for  advice,  i 

I  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  his  fortunate  interview 
h  Procopius  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  Porphyry  had 
er  been  lord  bishop  of  the  city  of  Gaza. 
Porphyry,  at  his  return  from  court,  found  his  flock 
uced  to  tbirty-iiUie.  This  did  not  dispirit  him,  for 
lut  ten  days  after,  Cynegius,  the  imperial  commis- 
oer  arrived  at  Gsusa,  attended  by  a  great  retinue  of 
oers,  civil  and  military,  and  some  regiments  of  soi- 
ls. The  principal  inhabitants,  aware  of  their  bus- 
as,  retired  into  the  country.  The  commissioner 
mnoned  the  citizens  to  assemble  the  next  day  to  hear 

imperial  rescript,  and  such  as  remained  obeyed  the 
smons :  and  in  the  presence  of  a  duke  and  a  consu- 
Ik  opened  his  commission,  and  read  the  edict,  which 
'  qnasstor  had  drawn  up  at  the  direction  of  Porph3rry. 
ben  the  assembly  heard  that  all  their  images  were 
lered  to  be  subverted,  and  all  their  temples  to  be 
not  to  the  ground,  they  set  up  a  hideous  outcry,  for  their 
lues  and  chapels  were  innumerable,  the  temples  of 
s^n,  of  Venus,  of  Apollo,  of  Proserpine,  and  the  rest, 
re  ail  splendid,  but  that  of  Marnean  Jove  was  of  such 
guisite  magnificence  and  beauty,  that  all  former 
lu^m  Emperors  had  spared  it.  The  tears  of  the 
ipsRS  MHa  signals  to  plunder,  and  while  teme  of  them 
li  chmiliid  with  corporeal  punishment,  die  soldiery 
ir  ito  the  temples,  and  spread  terror  through  dl  the 
U     Before  they  arrived  at  the  Marnean  temple,  they 
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fcund  the  Pigtn  piinUi  and  many  inhabitants  had  M 
ttuther.  Some  earned  away  sacred  statues  and  nh 
'Mvificial  utensils  by  private  passages  to  liide.  Othen 
Imicadoed  the  inner  gates  and  doors,  and  prepared 
<ftr  defence.  The  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  sd^jm 
were  lepulaed,  and,  having  plenty  of  prey  elsewhdR 
pr08|>lDt,  they  proceeded  to  other  temples  and  chapeli 
bodi  in  town  and  country.  None  but  soldiers  and  slrw- 
gera  were  allowed  to  possess  themselves  of  the  gold  n 
silver,  statues  or  vases,  ornaments  or  utcnsiU  of  idol- 
ttry  :  and  they  wctc  glutted  with  the  spoil.  Ten  dap 
tbey  ^eot  in  piously  sacking  the  city  aiid  the  sub- 
urbs, and  so  Ifnig  the  inhabitantii  kept  possession  of  die 
Marncan  edifice. 

Opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  measures  proper 
to  be  taken  with  the  Mamean,  the  last  monument  of  the 
Pagan  magnificence  of  Gaza.  Some  said  imdermirie  it 
by  digging,  aiul  throw  it  into  ruins.  Others  advised, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  bum  it  to  the  ground.  Some  propos- 
ed, let  it  be  purified,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Cod.  Por^yry  exhorted  them  to  spend  a  day  in  tast- 
ily and  prayer  to  implore  God  to  reveal  what  they  ougid 
to  do.  In  the  evening  of  the  &>t  day,  the  eleventh  Trum 
the  beginning  of  the  destruction,  a  sacred  consistory 
was  held  in  the  church.  All  on  a  sudden  a  little  boy  of 
seven  years  of  age,  standing  by  the  side  of  his  mutber, 
elevated  his  voice,  and  in  the  Syriack  language,  which 
was  the  vulgar  tongue  at  Gaza,  exclaimed  :  "  Buro  the 
inner  temple  to  the  ground  ;  for  many  grievous  crimci 
are  committed  there  :  and  there  they  offer  human  sacri- 
fices. In  this  manner  shall  ye  burn  it.  Take  melted 
pitch,  brimstone,  and  the  fiit  of  swine ;  mix  the  three  to- 
gether, and  well  besmear  the  brazen  doors.  Theasd 
fire  to  it,  and  the  whole  will  be  consumed :  it  caa  be 
done  DO  otherwise.  The  exterior  buildings,  and  the 
wbde  surrouodiag  wall  leave  standing.  After  the  inntf 
temple  is  all  burnt,  purify  the  area,  and  build  a  sacred 
temple  on  the  spot.  I  conjure  you  in  the  presence  of 
God  punctuaUy  to  follow  this  direction,  and  no  etlwr 
whatever,  h  is  not  I  that  speak,  it  is  Christ  that  speak- 
etb  in  me."  ^^lop  Porphyry  was  struck  with  astonish- 
nest,  and  spreading  out  ob  bands  toward  heaven,  he  ck- 
cJ^tw^*'!  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  aiutcarttir 
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rcauae  thou  hast  hid  these  things  frdfh  the  wise  and 
indent,  and  hast  revealed  them  to  babes  :"  however, 
eing  a  great  enemy  to  fraud,  he  sent  for  the  woman, 
nd  in  presence  of  his  clergy  said  :  ^*  Woman,  I  adjure 
w,  by  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  tell  us,  whether  by 
oflBuggestion  of  yours,  or  of  any  other  person,  to  the 
est  of  your  knowledge,  your  son  uttered  what  he  said 
onceming  the  Marnean  temple."  The  woman  repli- 
d :  '*  JVlay  I  be  punished  at  the  terrible  and  tremen- 
kms  tribunal  of  Christ  if  I  knew  any  thing  of  what  my 
hild  just  now  uttered.  If  you  doubt  me,  take  the 
Uld,  and  examine  him  with  threats.  If  he  have  been 
uight,  fear  will  make  him  confess.  If  he  confess  no- 
ting, it  will  clearly  appear,  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
vhost."  The  bishop  ordered  the  woman  to  withdraw, 
nd  the  child  to  be  brought  in.  The  boy  was  fetched, 
lorphyry  a^kcd  :  **  who  put  into  your  liead  what  you 
id  in  the  church  to  day  about  Jupiter."  The  child 
ade  no  answer.  Fetch  a  rod,  said  his  lordship.  A 
id  was  brought.  Porphyry  took  it,  and  shaking  it  at 
im,  and  raising  his  voice,  he  said  :  ^^  Who  bade  you 
leak  ?  Tell  me,  or  you  shall  be  whipped."  The  boy 
ood  mute.  Then  the  clergy  tried  by  threatenings  to 
lake  him  speak.  In  vain.  He  was  immoveable.  At 
ngth  the  weary  company  paused  :  when  lo  !  the  child 
ted  up  his  voice,  and  in  the  Greek  language  said  : 
Burd  the  inner  temple  to  the  ground ;  for  numy  griev- 
18  crimes  are  committed  there,  and  there  they  oiFer  hu- 
an  sacrifices.  In  this  manner  shall  ye  burn  it.  Take 
dted  pitch,  and  brimstone,  and  the  fat  of  swine.     Mix 

e  three  together,  and  well  besmear" •  and  so  on 

the  end  of  his  oration,  word  for  word,  in  Greek.  Por- 
lyry  and  all  the  company  were  thunderstruck.  He 
derrd  the  mother  to  be  called  in,  and  inquired  wheth* 
die  or  her  son  understood  Greek.  She  by  a  solemn 
ilh  protested,  that  neither  of  them  knew  any  thing  of 
e  Greek  language.  So  the  company  were  convinced, 
was  the  voice  of  God.  Porphyry  then  made  the  wo- 
tan  a  -small  present  of  money,  which  she  accepted : 
at,  m  soon  as  the  child  spied  the  pieces  in  her  hand,  he 
Kclaimed  in  Syriack :  *^  Mother,  take  nothing,  lest 
oa  ahouU  sell  the  gift  of  God  for  money."  The  bish. 
^md  the  priests  were  amazed.    The  woman  returned 
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the  moneyi  sayi^,  "  Pray  for  me  and  mf  child^  and 
commend  us  to  God."  Porphyry  ordered  diem  to  dft*^: 
part  in  peace. 

Next  morning  the  temple  was  set  on  fire.  It  contii^ 
ued  burning  many  days.  The  soldiers  carried  ofl^jp 
immense  booty  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  various  milni^ 
als  of  value.  Cynegius,  when  he  had  executed  his 
commission,  took  his  leave,  and  left  soldiers  to  take  eve 
oi  the  peace  of  die  city.  Cynegius  was  afterwand  pt- 
ferred  at  court.  In  due  time  Porphyry  erected  'tiUcMm 
temple.  The  first  year  he  admitted  three  buoind. 
members.  Some  of  the  faithful  told  his  lordship,  he 
ought  not  to  admit  such  as  turned  Christians  throi^ 
fear ;  but  he  replied,  the  Lord  often  whips  men  into  re- 
pentance, to  him  that  knocketh^  it  shall  be  opened ;  ermj 
wayf  V)hether  in  pretence  or  in  truths  Christ  is  preached^ 
I  rejoice^  yea^  and  v)ill  rejoice.  So  fell  one  of  the  motf 
magnificent  temples  of  the  East,  and  such  was  the  fiwn- 
dation  of  the  holy  Catholick  church  at  Gaza.  Little  <fid 
the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  think  of  such  events,  when  Phil- 
ip baptized  him  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  thia  city* 

Cardinal  Baronius  observes  upon  this  history^lbt  , 
<^  God  for  the  greater  glory  of  Christ  reserved  this  oon- 
plete  victory  over  the  haughty  demon  of  Gaza  tat  tm 
little  boys.     That  glorious  temple,  which  so  many^pit- 
ceding  Christian  Emperors  had  spared  :   that -ieaB|ik, 
which  so  many  governors  of  the  province  had>oiiar 
dared  to  destroy,  and  seldom  to  shut  :    that  teinpk» 
which  had  defied  the  prayers  and  tears  and  miradet  of 
so  many  holy  bishops  and  martyrs,  tliat  superb  ediloB 
was  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  nod  of  one  kifMti 
and  set  in  flames  by  the  oration  of  another.      Befixt 
Theodosius  knew  how  to  say,  my  father,  he  tvaa  hoii* 
oured  of  God  to  nod  assent,  and  a  little  boy  inspired  >  by 
an  afflatus  of  the  Holy  Ghost  pronounced  the  seoieiM^  * 
of  conflagration.     Thus  God  fulfilled  his  promise,  isd 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  perfected  pram^ 
Some  Protestants  make   very   difierent  reflections  flU 
these  affiiirs.     They  say  :  Let  us  cease  to  torture  the 
New  Testament  for  proof  of  infimt  baptism,      bet  V 
examine  the  men  that  practised  it.      Let  us  redbdlid^ 
how  easefitial  to  their  schemes  it  was  for  them  to  fift  dji^ 
wor)d  with  exclamations  of^  Sii&r  little  chitdraa'^ttiF 
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ome  unto  us,  and  forbid  them  not.  Let  us  feel  the 
>rce  of  one  interrogation  of  scripture  in  the  lips  of 
^orphyry,  in  the  ears  of  mercenary  eunuchs,  nnd  monks^ 
od  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius,  and  the  little  orator 
f  Gaza,  Can  any  man  forbid  water ^  that  these  should 
at  be  baptizcdy  'who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
9dl  as  we  ? 

Baptism  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  complicated 
ubjects  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Among  men  who 
tepped  off  the  ground  of  scripture,  and  laid  another 
3undation,  it  was  variable  as  the  wind,  and  in  every 
irovince  practised  for  a  different  reason.  At  Alexan- 
iria  inserted  into  rules  of  academical  education  :  at  Je- 
usalem  administered  to  promiscuous  Catechumens  :  in 
he  deserts  of  Egypt  united  to  monastical  tuition  :  in 
!^ppadocia  applied  as  an  amulet  to  entitle  the  dying  to 
leaven  :  at  Constantinople  accommodated  to  the  in- 
rigues  of  the  court  :  in  all  places  given  to  children  ex- 
raordinarily  inspired  :  and  in  the  end  by  an  African 
enius  affixed  to  the  supposed  universal  depravity  of 
uman  nature,  and  so  reduced  to  an  ordinary  universal 
ractice.  Porphyry  of  Gaza,  it  should  seem,  ranks 
irith  the  administrators  of  baptism  in  extraordinary 
ases.  He  was  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  memorable 
ouncil  of  Diospolis,  which  acquitted  Pelagius  of  here- 
y,  after  Austin  had  condemned  him  for  it  (5).  One  of 
lis  tenets  was,  that  infants  were  born  in  the  same  con- 
lition  that  Adam  was  before  the  fall,  and  another  that 
laptism  was  not  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants. 
^athoUcks  affirm,  that  Pelagius  deceived  the  council  at 
Diospolis  :  but  it  is  not  worth  a  Protestant  dispute, 
specially  on  baptism,  for  the  fact  is,  children,  guilty  or 
nnocent,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  were  so  absolutely 
ttecessary  to  ecclesiasticks,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  them  at  all  adventures.  With  an  imperial  child 
ecclesiasticks  subdued  cities,  with  noble  children  monks 
bttilt  and  endowed  monasteries,  with  poor  children  (as 
Basil  observes)  the  clergy  formed  choirs,  and,  in  fine, 

of  children  necessity  compelled  them  to  form  the  whole 

Cadiolick  church. 
There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.     Such  was  the 

conation  of  irrational  religion  in  Greece,  that  when  the 

($)  Concil.  Diotpoiitanum^  An.  415.  S.  Binii  ITat, 
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first  orator  of  Greece,  when  Basil  the  great,  Basil  the 
Christian  Demosthenes,  preached  and  prayed,  in  dmes 
of  drought  and  famine,  too,  the  men  pursued  busdneas, 
the  women  served  mammon,  the  few  that  attended  the 
service  stared  and  yawned,  and  felt  no  energy  till  the 
last  canticle  was  sung,  which  they  understood  as  a  ag- 
oal  to  knock  off  their  chains,  and  open  the  doors  of  thdr 
prison.  Infants  only  enjoyed  the  service,  for  they  Ud 
by  their  books,  and  ran  from  school  to  church  for  a  hot 
iday.  In  vain  the  pious  episcopal  Demosthenes  thufr 
dered.  Dismiss  the  infants  to  play.  The  united  vdoei 
of  church  polity  and  pleasure  exclaimed,  Suflfer  littk 
children  to  come  unto  us,  and  forbid  them  not,  £or  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

THE    FIRST   ECCLESIASTICAL   CANON    IN    EUROPE    FOR  TIB 

BAPTISM    UF   BABES. 

THE  Catholick  church  of  Spain  continued  till  the 
eighth  century  a  national  hierarchy  of  itself  absolute^ 
independent  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  as  the  dagy 
admitted  no  foreign  law,  so  neither  did  they  pretend  to 
give  any  to  any  other  nation.  Within  three  hundred 
and  seventy  years  they  held  forty  ecclesiastical  s}iiod% 
but  all  the  canons  are  regulations  for  their  own  intemd 
government.  Since  the  bishop  of  Rome  obtained  su- 
premacy over  that  kingdom,  he  hath  inserted  into  his 
code  of  universal  law  the  ancient  councils  of  Spain ;  ni 
even  Protestants  have  condescended  to  quote  one  rf 
the  year  five  hundred  and  seventeen,  to  help  the  cnK 
of  modern  infant  baptism,  which  is  no  law,  but  rather  a 
license  to  baptize  babes  in  certain  cases  therein  mci^ 
tioned  ;  for  the  monks  in  Catalonia,  who  framed  the  ci> 
non,  had  then  no  compulsive  power  over  any  oob 
Vossius  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  by  quoting  thb 
council  in  his  Thesis  on  Baptism,  he  hath  led  manf 
Protestants  to  believe,  that  the  practice  of  infant  baptisa 
was  observed  all  over  the  Christian  world  at  this  earif 
period  ;  but  a  little  examination  reduces  this  inigfaV 
imagination  to  its  true  size,  and  shews  the  record  to  te 
a  very  suspicious  monument^  not  well  able  to  audioati- 
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ite  truth  of  fact,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  law,  or 
invincing  to  reason  and  good  sense,  and  rather  dis- 
rving  than  proving  the  history  of  the  antiquity  and 
liver^ty  of  such  a  practice  as  that  of  baptizing  young 
bnts. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  baptism  of  babes  among  the 
vanish  Catholicks  till  the  year  five  hundred  and  seven- 
en.  In  this  year,  it  is  said,  seven  bishops  met  at 
irona,  a  city  in  Catalonia  in  Spain,  and  framed  and 
ibscribed  ten  rules  of  discipline  (l).  The  fourth  is  an 
preement  to  baptize  Catechumens  only  at  Easter  and 
entecost,  except  in  case  of  sickness.  In  the  fifth  the 
:ven  subscribers  agree,  in  case  infants  were  ill,  and 
ould  not  suck  their  mother's  milk,  if  they  were  oflfered, 
I  baptize  them,  even  though  it  were  the  day  they  were 

As  this  is  the  first  regulation  of  the  baptism  of  babes 
■t  was  made  in  Europe,  it  may  not  be  improper  apart 
•  examine  the  legislators,  the  law  itself,  and  the  prob- 
de  extent  of  it. 

The  legislators ,  were  seven  (2).  The  first  was  John, 
iahop  at  Tarraco,  or  Tarragona,  an  old  Roman  town  in 
atalonia  on  the  sea  coast  (3).  The  second  was  Fron- 
:uanQ8,  bishop  at  Girona,  a  town  in  the  same  province 
I  the  river  Ter,  not  fer  from  the  coast.  The  third  was, 
lul,  bishop  at  Ampurias,  a  small  market  town  near 
irona  in  the  same  province  on  the  coast,  toward  the 
l^renees.  The  fourth  was  Agritius  of  Barcelona, 
he  fifth  is  unknown.  The  sixth  was  Hebridius  of 
gara,  a  small  Roman  station  near  Barcelona,  in  a  re- 
ftrkable  valley.  Egara  is  now  called  Tarassa,  and  the 
ins  of  an  old  church  remain.  The  last  is  Orontius  of 
liberis,  but  whether  this  were  Elvire  near  Grenada,  or 
srida,  or  an  obscure  place  among  the  Pyrenean  rocks, 
e  Spaniards  themselves  cannot  tell  (4).  Some  of  the 
aoes,  and  all  the  men  are  so  obscure,  that  little  more 
an  their  names  are  known.      There  are,  however^ 

or  remarks,  which  may  seem  not  impertinent. 

ii 

(f)  Concil.  Gerund. 

!A  Concil.  Gerandense.     Garsiae  a  Loaita  I^ota  in  CanciL  Hitpan, 
^3}  Pfetri    Dc    Marca,    Archiefiitc.      Pi^Uietm*,    Marca    MUpanick, 
*f>^.    Ceograph, 
(4)  Loaiaa  uU  tup. 
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First,  it  is  observable,  that  this  meeting  wasimg 
and  partial.  It  was  not  a  generd  council,  for  bisha| 
all  countries  assembled  in  them.  It  was  not  a  nati 
council,  for  bishops  of  all  diocesaes  in  a  kingdaw 
their  delegates  assembled  there.  It  was  not  a  praif 
council ;  some  say,  a  part  of  these  bishops  were  s| 

Sms  of  the  archbishop  of  Narbqnne,  and  belongD 
e  province  of  Narbonensian  Gaul;  others  sun 
Orontius  was  bishop  of  Eliberis  in  Bo&tica,  and  aU  m 
that  there  were  several  other  bishops  in  Catalonia 
to  Tarragona,  who  were  not  prc6ent(5).  Nc  _ 
Egara  hiKl  three  brothers  bishops,  Justinian  of  Vale 
Justus  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  and  Elpidius,  of  some 
er  place  not  known,  yet  not  one  of  them  was  presenA 
Hence  arises  a  natural  observation,  that  the  first  fi 
pean  rule  for  infant  baptism  was  made  at  an  irreg 
meeting  by  seven  obscure  men  of  different  proviq 
and  without  the  knowledge  or  countenance  of  thdr 
perior  neighbouring  bishops  in  the  province  where  1 
met. 

Secondly,  As  Catalonia  was  at  this  time  inhib 
by  a  great  variety  of  different  tribes,  so  there  is  nac 
to  which  the  description  c£^  these  men  agreest  dpi 
that  of  vagabond  pnests  to  some  Roman  colomsl8|.' 
the  probability  is,  Air  a  reason  which  will  be  9 
tioned  presently,  that  they  or  tlieir  ancestors  had  O 
from  some  station  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Afncal 
It  should  seem  they  were  a  low,  illiterate,  mongrd, 
of  African  Jewish  Christians.  Chrbtians  they  pro! 
ed  tliemselves.  Their  Judaism  appears  by  the  cm 
of  this  council,  in  which  they  regulated  the  feasts  of 
Passover  and  Pentecost,  and  the  keegpog  of  the  ^ 
bat^  (8).  That  they  were  of  the  African  kind  is  n 
able  from  their  corresponding  with  the  bishop  of  Carin 
^m  their  consulting  him  on  articles  of  faith,  firom  I 
calling  higA  pope,  and  from  the  presence  of  Hector,  fa 
op  of  Carthage,  who  was  in  person  at  a  councU  1 
at  Tarragona  four  years  before  this  of  Girona  (9).     H 

(5)  Cod,  Mn,  bibliatheut  regia  S.  Laurentii  apud  Loaisam. 

(6)  D.  NicoUi  Antonii.  Bibliot,  Hitpana  vetiu.  Lib.  iv,  Cip.  L ! 
quahurjratrihu  efiuetfpiif  EiMiot  yutto^  Ifehndio,  ct  ^^Mmmm. 

Cn  MsrcA  |>fMtm  •  •  •  -  Mttpm,  Ilitut,  pattiin. 

(6)  CanALuuiv. 

(9)  Maziml  CmsaT'Ougiutani  Efnsc,  Chrcnieon.  inter, frtignymta^h 
afmd  Nic.  Anton.  Bibliot.  Hitban.  vet.  ut  iuf.  Tom.  ii^  Edit.  Jof(^«  Si 
Card,  de  A|;uirre  JRotnte,  1696,  Jn,  513. 
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ire  called  mongrel,  or  mixed,  because  some  of  them,  two 
It  least,  are  found  in  other  Roman  councils.  That  they 
irere  illiterate  all  the  canons  sufficiently  declare ;  but  one 
nay  serve  for  an  example.  Thus  canon  vi.  De  con- 
fersione  [corroersationc]  vitae  id  statuere  placuit  a  pon- 
iffioe  usque  ad  subdiaconum  [subdiacmatuni]  post  sus- 
xpti  honoris  officium,  si  qui  igtiis^  ex  conjunctis  [^cori' 
traits']  fuerint  [Juerif]  ordinati  [prdinatus]  ut  sine  con- 
uge  habitent  [ut  semper  aherius  fratris]  quod  si  habitare 
xduerint,  alterius  fratris  utatur  auxilio,  cujus  testimo- 
uo  Wta  ejus  debeat  clarior  apparere."  This  is  a  droll 
tfticle,  and  canonists  may  take  which  of  the  two  copies 
they  please,  either  will  aftbrd  proof  that  the  compilers  were 
bw  men  not  used  to  legislation.  They  could  write  their 
pames,  which  was  something  considerable  in  their  timeand 
dieir  circle :  but  what  they  meant  by  subscribing  John, 
Agi  itius,  and  the  rest,  bishops  in  the  name  of  Christy  it 
ii  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  they  did  not  write  so,  for 
loine  copies  omit  this.  Perhaps,  also,  they  did  write 
10  purposely  to  express  by  whose  authority  they  suppos- 
ed they  acted.  Having  no  earthly  authority  to  hold  a 
council,  it  was  necessary  to  pretend  a  divine  right. 
Nothing  is  more  common  among  enthusiasts. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  council  were  au- 
iK)rs(l).  Nebridius  wrote  something,  which  is  lost. 
[)rontius  wrote  some  verses,  which  have  no  merit  (2). 
fustinian,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Nebridius,  wrote  a 
Mok  against  the  Bonosians  in  proof  of  the  divinity 
)f  Christ,  which  they  denied,  and  against  Anabap- 
ism,  which  they  practised.  Justus,  another  brother, 
wrote  a  comment  on  Solomon's  song,  a  very  mean 
perfix-mance  (3).  His  exposition  of  two  verses  re- 
fers to  the  bonosiaus.  JVhy  s/iouUl  I  be  as  one  that 
turneth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ?  These 
Bocks  that  turn  aside  are  congregations  of  hereticks, 
^  are  called  companions  because  they  acknowl- 
edge the  birth,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection 
tf  Christ.  As  tlic  lily  among  tJiorns^  so  is  my  lone 
^^ng  the  daughters.     Hereticks  are  called  daughters 

(1)  Isidori  HUpal.  De  Claris  scriptorilms, 

P)  Orentii  CmnmonitoriumficUUbus  metro  /lerot'co.  Bihliot,  pair.  Tom.  v'ui. 

(3)  D.  Justi  OrgeUitaruc  epUc,  in  Cantica  Cunticor.  Explication  Bib,  patr. 
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because  they  are  as  it  were  bom  again  by  baptism,  but 
they  are  compared  to  thorns  because  they  hold  corrupt 
doctrine.  The  writer  says  toward  the  close,  that  if 
Christ  should  please  to  illuminate  the  reader,  he  would 
perceive  the  song  was  properly  expounded.  No  doubt 
Mean  time,  without  divine  illumination  the  reader  may 
observe,  that  the  institutors  of  infant  baptism  in  Spain 
were  an  illiterate  party  of  low  enthusiasts,  who  took 
their  religion  from  Africa,  and  not  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, or  rather  from  dcuched  sentences  of  scripture^ 
which  the  Carthaginians  taught  them  to  put  together, 
by  way  of  forming  apologies  for  their  precipitance  and 
ignorance. 

Having  observed  the  number  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  fathers  of  Girona,  it  may  not  be  improper,  thirdly, 
to  remark  their  authority.  When  the  council  met,  Ac 
country  was  under  the  government  of  the  Arian  WLa- 
Goths.  Some  say  it  was  held  while  Amalarick  the  king 
was  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of  his  grand&ther 
Theodorick,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths :  other  chronologists 
place  it  several  years  later  under  Theudis,  not  during 
his  lieutenancy,  but  while  he  was  king.  The  year  is 
immaterial  (4).  In  either  case,  it  was  during  the  Arian 
Wisi-Gothick  government.  The  council  was  not  held 
by  commission  from  the  crown,  consequendy  it  was  no 
more  supported  by  secular  power  than  an  agreement  be- 
tween seven  Jews  would  have  been,  had  they  met  and 
resolved  to  circumcise  all  the  children  that  should  be 
brought  to  them.  It  was  not  summoned  by  any  au- 
thority from  the  pope  :  neither  was  he  present,  nor  any 
delegate  :  nor  was  he  informed  of  it :  nor  was  it  sent  to 
him  for  his  approbation :  of  course,  therefore,  it  had  no 
authority  over  Roman  Catholicks.  It  was  not  convened 
by  any  eastern  patriarch,  or  by  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
and  consequently  none  of  them  paid  any  regard  to  iL 
Either  these  men  had  no  superiors,  or  they  acted  with- 
out their  order,  for  any  thing  that  appears  ;  and  in  any 
case  it  is  a  legislative  power  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  Catholick  church,  Eastern,  African,  or  Ro- 
man, and  totally  abhorrent  from  the  constitution  of  free 
churches,  where  the  people  make  rules  of  action,  and 
not  seven  priests  for  seven  corporate  bodies.     In  brief^ 

C4)  N.  Antonii  BibU  xtt.  Mtp.  T«m.  i.  Lib.  iv.  Gap.  it. 
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is  extremely  credible,  that  this  was  a  little,  obscure, 
^connected  party,  about  the  sea  ports  of  Catalonia,  who 
ere  endeavouring  to  unite  themselves  with  the  church 
Carthage,  by  means  of  one  of  their  members,  their  most 
oeet  brother  Numinian,  probably  an  African  of  Numidia, 
id  a  seafaring  man.  There  was  a  regular  council  held  at 
*dedo  by  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholicks  in  the  reign 
Fthis  king  Amalarick,  in  which  they  entered  it  in  their 
ecords,  that  they  gave  thanks  first  to  God,  and  then  to 
be  king,  praying  the  Lord  to  bless  him,  because  dur- 
ng  all  bis  reign  he  had  granted  them  liberty  to  hold 
XHincils,  and  regulate  their  own  religious  affairs  (5).  This 
IVrianprince  might  have  said  to  them  with  a  good  grace, 
foye^  and  do  likewise. 

Finally,  it  doth  not  appear,  that  these  honest  men  in- 
iended  to  make  rules  for  any  but  themselves,  and,  clear 
enough  it  is  that  they,  who  quote  this  council  as  any  au- 
bority  to  baptize  natural  in&nts,  have  not  well  consid* 
tfcd  the  matter.  Quoted  as  an  early  authority  it  hath 
been  by  a  great  number  of  disputants.  Protestants,  who 
ffisallow  the  authority  of  general  councils,  can  it  be  once 
imagined,  that  they  will  pay  any  regard  to  this,  which 
is  defective  in  every  thing  essential  to  a  council  of  any 
kind? 

A  moment's  attention,  in  the  next  place,  is  due 
to  the  canon  itself.  It  lies  before  an  examiner  in 
three  different  points  of  light :  as  ap  historical  fact : 
IS  a  rule  of  action,  and  as  a  rule  reducible  to 
pracdce.  The  first  inquiry  is,  whether  it  be  a  true 
&ct,  that  seven  bishops  at  the  time  and  place  men- 
tioned did  hold  a  council,  and  frame  ten  canons,  the 
ifth  of  which  instituted  the  baptism  of  infants  of  a  day 
^  This  doth  not  appear  a  very  credible  fact  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  Catalonia  was  for  many  centuries 
liter  this,  disputed  property,  a  seat  of  perpetual  war, 
low  in  the  hands  of  natives  and  colonists,  then  of  the 
Goths,  next  of  the  Saracens,  then  of  the  Franks,  next  of 
^  Spanish  Goths,  ever  changing  its  masters,  and  ever 
exhibiting  the  ravages  and  devastations  of  war  (6).  In- 
habitants fled,  their  houses  were  burnt,  their  churches ' 
ind  monasteries  rased  to  the  foundations,  districts  mark- 

rt  out  anew,   under  new  governors,   old  bishopricks 

(5)  Concil.  Tolet.  ii. 

(^  Siifmn.  illutt.  passim,  -  -  -P.  De  Marca.  -  -  -Aguirre  corn{. 
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grown  over  with  thorns  and  thickets,  new  ones  founded, 
now  under  a  metropolitan  in  Gaul,  then  independeitt, 
then  reunited  to  day  to  this  prelate,  and  to  morrow  to 
that.  The  best  Spanish  historians  complain  of  the  total 
destruction  of  recoids  and  the  want  of  genuine  archivti 
of  those  times,  and,  if  such  a  writer  as  Zurita,  the  glorjr 
of  his  country,  acknowledges  this  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  is  it  likely  that  this  little  scrap  of  pa- 
per of  the  sixth  century,  which  could  not  be  rcg- 
ularly  registered  in  any  publick  office  either  of  church 
or  state,  is  it  likely  that  this  is  authentick  (7)  ? 

Further,  it  doth  not  appear,  by  any  authentick  lists  rf 
books,  which  were  preserved  in  the  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  centuries,  ttal 
councils  made  any  part  of  their  collections.  There  is  in 
the  testament  of  Saint  Gennadius,  bishop  of  Asturias,a 
donation  of  a  whole  library  of  books  of  two  sorts :  die 
one  ecclesiastical,  containing  rituals  ;  the  other  monas- 
tical,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  consisting 
of  monastical  rules  of  living,  some  of  the  works  of  Pope 
Gregory,  some  of  the  epistles  of  Jerom,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  two  or  three  more  such  men,  but  no  books  of 
councils  (8).  This  is  dated  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  ^ 
and  the  general  library,  like  all  others  in  the  same  parts  i 
of  those  times,  was  perfectly  fitted  to  the  owners,  who 
were  an  illiterate,  confident,  apostate  sort  of  Christian 
monks.  This  curious  will  begins  thus.  "To  dK 
most  holy,  most  glorious  lords  triumphant,  under  God, 
my  most  mighty  patrons,  to  the  turnkey  of  heaven,  con- 
stituted chief  of  apostleship,  the  most  choice  Peter,  to 
the  most  gracious  Andrew  his  associate  in  the  same 
calling,  to  James  the  most  renowned  in  Iberia,  and  to 
the  hero  Thomas,  followers  of  Christ,  and  martyrs  fcf 
him,  apostles  known  to  God  from  the  foundation  of  th 
world.  I,  your  humble  client,  Gennadius,  poor  fe 
merits,  abundant  in  sins,  an  unworthy  bishop,  tMt 
surely  believe,  most  firmly  hold,  and  undoubtinglf 
know,  that  you,  O  most  pious  and  powerful  patrons,  rf 
one  word  of  the  Lord  that  called  you  immediately  left 
the  world,  and  all  things  in  it  -  -  -  -  When  you  and  aft  1 

(7)  GeroiL  Zuritat  AnaUt  de  la  corona  de  Aragon,   Tom.  i.  Lib.  i.  C^i*  i*  -• 

(8)  Aguirre  Tom.  iii.  pag.  172.     Tutamentum,  S.  GCDOfldu  EpAttfJ  . 
AtturiceiuU,    Valde  notandum.  An.  DCCCCXV. 
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ther  saints  shall  sit  upon  thrones  judging,  I  beseech 
ou  entreat  the  king  for  me,  that  mere}-  n^ay  triinnp^ 
ver  justice,  and  may  transfer  me  from  the  guats  on  the 
ft  hand  to  the  sheep  on  the  right"  It  is  very  truly  ob- 
erved,  by  the  best  judges  in  Spain,  that  while  literature 
ourished  there  among  Moors  and  Jews,  a  light  to  light- 
n  all  Europe,  it  was  gross  midnight  darkness  in  all 
lie  Catholick  states  of  Spain  ;  and  there  was  no  apixrar- 
nce  of  learning  among  them  till  the  close  of  the  thir- 
centh  century,  and  it  made  no  progress  till  about  the 
ime  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
indeed,  the  collectors  of  councils  pretend  that  the 
:burch  of  Lugo  in  Gallicia  preserved  records  of  coun- 
rils  from  the  year  five  hundred  sixty-nine  :  but  thi:>  is 
ar  firom  being  credible  to  criticks,  and  the  corrupt 
Rate  of  the  Spanish  councils  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
■orld(9).  Cardinal  de  Aguirre  gives  up  twenty  as 
■holly  si)urious,  or  if  really  held,  of  no  authority,  and 
bid  his  Eminence  added  that  of  Girona  as  a  twenty-first, 
lie  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  any  wrong,  for  the 
nme  reasons  weigh  against  this  as  against  them  (L). 

On  supposition  the  council  of  Girona  were  really 
hdd,  the  question  would  naturally  rise,  whether  the 
auions  were  law  ?  Certainly  they  were  not,  either 
laws  of  the  state,  or  of  the  whole  church,  or  of  any 
piovince,  or  of  any  individuals ;  and  they  ought  to  be 
considered  merely  in  the  light  of  resolutions,  exact- 
ly like  those,  which  are  made  at  a  club,  or  a  coffee-house 
Di  England.  As  the  council-books  now  read,  the  affair 
boks  plausible,  but  on  examination  all  evaporates  into 
dr.  The  books  say,  John  the  first  subscriber  was  a 
metropolitan  :  but  thib  is  no  part  of  the  original ;  this 
is  a  conjectural  note  of  Garsias.  The  books  give  the 
||[;iiature  thus  :  I  John,  bishop  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
nliBcribe  :  but  the  same  books  in  the  margin  inform 
tbe  reader,  that  other  copies  omit  the  words,  I, 
hbhop  in  the  name  ci  Christ  subscribe,  and  give^ 
H  the  signature,  John,  without  any  addition.  There 
imre .  more  than  a  thousand  different  Johns,  who 
dgned    councils,    and    some    of    them     signed    sev- 

(9)  Dr.  Mich.  Geddes  M'ucel.  vol  ii. 

(1)  Aguirre.  Tom.  ii.  DisscrC.  iii.  Excmt  vi  Indiculut  ChronoioPiCus 
tmtiUotum  ITupanU,  qu4g  primiM  quatuor  i^tculi*  «/■«  Chrutian^  ceitbrata 
icnfur  in  ncniw  pieudO'Chronicit    N.  71. 

33 
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era!  (-2).  Is  it  very  easy  in  this  multitude  to  deter* 
mine  who  the  John  of  Giroiia  was  ?  If  the  name 
were  abbreviated,  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  man- 
uscripts, the  difficulties  multiply  with  the  names,  and 
the  abbreviation  may  stand  for  John,  Joachim,  JonaSi 
Jordat>us,  Jocundus,  Jobianus,  Immo,  Innocent,  Ii%^ 
nuus,  Imbertus,  Humbertus,  and  many  more.  This 
will  not  appear  visionary  to  any  man,  who  casts  an  eye 
on  an  abbreviated  manuscript.  To  what  a  misenibk 
state  doth  Catholick  religion  reduce  mankind*  when  it 
obliges  them  to  acknowledge  as  a  part  of  religion  the 
validity  of  such  deeds  as  this  ! 

This  canon  is  yet  considerable,  in  a  third  point  of 
light,  as  a  rule  reducible  to  practice.  Here  a  new  &d 
of  difficulties  start  up,  and  present  themselves  ;  for  a 
conscientious  man,  who  holds  himself  bound  by  a  law, 
must  think  it  of  consequence  to  understand  the  precept; 
otherwise  how  can  he  reduce  it  to  practice  ?  The  diffi- 
culties of  tbb  law  proceed  from  one  word,  in  the  fifth 
canon,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  read  thus. 

Canon  iv*  Concerning  the  baptism  of  Catechumens 

it  is  ordained,  that  on  the  solemn  fesdvals 
of  the  Passover,  and  Pentecost,  [ofulai 
the  birth' day  of  Christ']  by  how  much 
the  more  solemn  these  festivals  are,  by  so 
much  the  more  proper  it  is  that  thejr 
come  to  be  baptized  :  on  other  festivals 
only  the  sick  ought  to  be  baptized  :  it  is 
agreed  not  to  deny  baptism  to  them  at 
any  time. 

Canon  v.  But  concerning  little  ones,  lately  born,  % 
pleaseth  us  to  appoint,  that  if,  as  is  usualt 
they  be  infirm,  and  do  not  suck  their 
mother's  milk,  even  on  the  same  day  oft 
which  they  are  born  (if  they  be  offered) 
[,if  they  be  brought]  they  may  be  bap- 
I  tized  (3). 

(2)  Labbei  ConciL  Apparat,  Tom.  xvi.  Index  Epitcoporum  et  aliontm  fff^ 
coneUii9  interfuerunt.  ^ 

(3)  De  Parvulb  vero,  qui  nuper  [^]  matcrno  utcro  cditi  sunt*  pl«co»' 
constitui,  ut  si  infirmi  (ut  AdsotetS  fucrint,  ct  lac  matemum  non  appetnn*^* 
etiam  eadem  die  qua  mUi  sunt  (u  oblaki  [aUati,  £ice,  ct  ivo.]  fucrint)  bi^" 
tizentur. 
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The  words  in  Italicks  are  in  some  copies,  and  not  in 
llhers,  and  they  are  generally  omitted  in  the  printed 
Qpuncil- books.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  fourth 
dinon,  for  the  sense  clearly  is,  that  Catechumens  in 
iiealth  were  to  be  baptized  at  £aster  and  Whitsuntide, 
tnd  some  copies  say  Christmas  :  and  that  sick  Catechu* 
mens  might  be  baptized  at  any  time  as  the  danger  of 
Iheir  case  required.  The  fifth  canon  is  partly  clear  ;  it 
legards  natural  infants,  and  it  appoints  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  to  them  on  two  conditions  :  the  one 
that  they  were  infirm,  and  it  was  agreed  to  take  their 
lefusal  of  the  breabt  as  proof :  and  the  other,  that  they 

'mere here  lies  the  difficulty,  one  copy  says,  alla- 

Ti  draught  ;  the  other  says  oblati  offered.  Let  the 
critick  choose  which  reading  he  pleases,  one  observation 
ii  clear,  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  framers  of 
fUs  canon  to  baptize  infants  in  health,  or  by  compuU 
Ifen ;  for  sickness  and  a  requisition  to  baptize  were 
lie  only  titles  to  baptism  under  this  canon.  This  coun- 
IB,  then,  proves  against  infant  baptism :  first,  that  in 
the  year  five  hundred  and  seventeen  it  V)as  not  the  cus- 
tom in  Catalonia  to  baptize  healthful  children  ;  and 
next,  that  it  had  not  been  the  custom  to  baptize  even 
tickly  children.  If  the  word  offered  be  the  true  read- 
ing, then  it  follows  that  these  were  seven  monks,  and 
littt  the  oblation  of  children  to  infant-monachism  was 
precisely  what  the  canon  had  in  view.  This  is  the 
post  probable  of  all  conjectures  ;  and  if  it  were  of  any 
consequence  to  Protestants,  it  might  be  supported  by  a 
great  variety  of  proof  taken  from  monastical  history  in 
general,  and  the  state  of  this  country  and  these  men  in 
pirticular. 

On  the  whole  then  (to  dismiss  this  dry  subject)  it  is 
tactremely  doubtful  whether  such  an  assembly  as  that  at 
Girona  were  ever  held :  if  it  were,  it  should  seem,  it 
^'as  not  properly  a  council  of  bishops,  but  a  convention 
of  seven  monks :  the  canons  seem  not  intended  for  law 
of  the  province,  much  less  for  a  rule  of  the  whole 
church,  and  they  actually  had  no  extent  except  over  the 
conventual  churches  of  this  party,  who  appear  to  have 
been  not  Roman,  but  African  Catholicks :  and  the 
Whole,  far  from  serving  the  practice  of  infant-baptism, 
knds  to  prove  that  for  more  than  the  first  five  centuries 
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infant. baptism  h«id  not  been  practised  in  Europe  erea 
by  the  lowest  and  mast  illiterate  Chi  istians,  and  that  it 
JA'ds  not  appointed  to  be  practised  in  future,  except  in 
the  case  oi  inimii  ent  danger  of  death  :  and  it  hath  noth- 
ing to  do  with  prinkling,  which  was  totally  unknowB 
for  ages  after  this. 

These  seven  wise  men  of  Catalonia  do  not  seeing 
though  they  lived  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  though 
they  corresponded  with  and  were  visited  by  the  biibflp 
of  Carthage,  a  successor  of  Cypi  ian,  to  have  known  uij 
thing  ('f  Cyprian's  letter  to  Fidus,  or  of  Augiistinrt 
council  of  Mela,  otherwise  their  canon  would  have  beci 
quite  needless,  \^hich  forms  a  strong  presumption,  either 
that  both  are  forgeries  of  later  ages,  or  that  being  attend* 
ed  with  no  effects,  they  had  fallen  into  general  obliviooi 
and  certainly  it  proves  that  they  had  not  the  force  of  lif 
in  Spfiin. 

They,  who  suspect  that  these  sordid  churchmen  tnA" 
ed  in  the  salvation* of  sickly  infants,  for  which  porpqM 
they  frighted  timorous  mothers  into  the  baptism  of  tMlk 
and  that  all  their  rules  of  baptizing  babes  proceeded  flfll 
from  benevolence  to  mankind,  but  were  mere  local  d- 
pedients  to  get  money  of  their  ignorant  neighbours,  viA 
be  justified  by  observing,  that  the  next  time  the  CM 
a]>pears«  is  in  a  canon  of  a  council  at  Braga,  in  Portugal 
about  fifty. five  years  after  this  at  Giro)^,  in  which  liiO 
priests  are  forbidden  to  extort  money  from  the  poor  far 
baptizing  their  infants,  which  practice  it  seems  had  00; 
casioned  delays  till  the  souls  of  the  infants  hadbcCB 
lost  (4).  A  most  uncon^fortable  religion,  and  hif^ 
derogatory  from  the  glory  of  the  attributes  of  Alnugh^ 
G(^d  !  It  is  utterly  incredible,  that  the  everlasting  statt  j 
of  an  infant  should  be  left  to  fluctuate  on  such  precari- 
ous ground  :  and  in  the  present  case  it  looks  as  if  these 
counsellors  at  Girona  were  seven  poor  starved  African 
monks,  totally  destitute  of  education  and  patronage^ 
contriving  to  pick  up  a  few  pence  to  procure  a  scan^ 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  this  is  CoNCit*  I 
lUM  Gerundense,  quoted  with  so  much  parade  bf 
Vossius  and  other  learned  men,  as  an  authority  to  bap- 
tize babes  1 

(4)  Concil.  BracartDse  iiL  An.  572  . 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE    riRIT    LAW   IN    EUROPE   FOR  BAPTIZING    BABES,   AN* 
789*   AND   TUB   EFFECT   OF   IT. 

WHATEVER  Cyprian  and  Augustine  might  intend, 
e  one  by  advising  and  the  other  by  ordering  Christians 
baptize  babes,  or  however  such  a  practice  might  lurk 
a  few  obscure  places  among  monks  of  no  account,  it 
side  no  observable  progress  tUl  an  event  fell  out  in  the 
^th  century,  which  gave  it  authority,  and  credit  for 
great  usefulness  to  despotical  princes.  In  the  eighth 
utury  Pepin,  the  prosperous  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
ance,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charle- 
igne,  who  was  first  king  of  France,  and  afterwards 
iperor  of  the  West,  an  unjust,  debauched,  and  bloody 
an.  It  was  the  policy  of  Pepin  to  keep  his  troopsemploy- 
in  foreign  wars,  lest  they  should  engage  in  any  attempts 
home  to  restore  the  dethroned  royal  family,  and  Char- 
Bagne  placed  his  glory  in  securing  the  unjust  power 
orped  by  his  father,  and  in  completing  and  extending 
I  conquests.  For  these  purposes  chiefly  they  carried 
I  a  war  of  thirty  years  against  the  Saxons.  ^ 
The  Saxons,  at  that  time  Pagans,  inhabited  a  great 
It  of  Germany,  of  which,  two  circles  yet  bear  their 
me.  They  were  a  brave  nation,  and  were  passionately 
id  of  freedom.  They  had  in  times  of  peace  no  prin- 
s,  but  in  times  of  war  they  created  dukes  to  conduct 
or  armies ;  and  at  this  time  they  were  under  the  gov- 
iiment  of  the  celebrated  Widekind,  a  skilful  and  in- 
|Hd  general,  the  remote  ancestor  of  the  present  royal 
luly  of  England. 

Cbariemagne  was  resolved  either  to  subdue  the  Sax- 
•i  or  utterly  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation  ;  but  he 
old  not  for  a  long  time  effect  his  purpose,  for  the  brave 
Idekind  always  found  resources,  and  defeated  his  de- 
jns.  In  the  end  his  imperial  majesty  hit  on  a  method, 
uch  disheartened  Widekind,  by  detaching  the  people 
HD  him,  and  which  completely  put  an  end  to  the  war 
f  subduing  all  the  nation  to  the  imperial  yoke  of  bon- 
||^(i).  This  was  by  reducing  the  whole  nation  to 
le  dreadful  alternative,  either  of  being  assassinated  by 
^  troops,  or  of  accepting  life  on  condition  of  professing 

ti)  Albeiti  Craosii  Saxonia  CoUmi^e  IS74. 
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themselves  Christians  by  l^eing  baptized,  and  the  seveit 
laws  yet  stand  in  the  capitularies  of  this  monarch,  by 
which  they  were  obliged  on  pain  of  death  to  be  baptized 
themselves,  and  of  heavy  fines  to  baptize  their  children 
M  ithin  the  year  of  their  birth  (2).  Widekind,  a  long 
while  resolutely  refused  to  comply,  for  his  soul  was  too 
elevated  tamely  to  accept  a  religion,  which  obliged  him  t9 
resign  his  darling  freedom,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  tjrrant 
to  his  own  children  ;  but  in  the  end  he  was  forced  refac- 
tantly  to  yield  to  superior  force.  In  this  unjust  and 
savage  manner  did  Chailemagne  subdue  the  Saxons,  the 
Frisians,  and  the  Huns,  to  the  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

His  imperial  majesty  conducted  the  afiair  wilh  much 
political  circumspection.  He  consulted  all  the  eminent 
prelates  of  the  age,  and  his  chief  adviser  was  the  cele- 
brated Ahvin,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  abbot  of  Canterbury* 
Him  he  sent  for  out  of  England,  and  added  to  his  otkr 
preferments  the  government  of  three  rich  abbies,  St* 
Lupus,  St.  Jodocus,  and  Ferrara,  so  that  this  one  man 
had  more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  on  his  estates 
constantly  at  work  for  him.  His  majesty  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  clergy  knew  a  better  way  of  taming 
mankind  than  war.  He  therefore  divided  the  whole 
country  into  convenient  districts,  founded  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  to  tame  the  people,  because  dukes  could  noC 
manage  them.      Rex  septem  fundavit  in  ea  provincia 

(2)  Sleph  Baluzii  Capitular,  Rf^,  Francor,  Tom.  i.  Karoll  M.  xxi.  A.  C. 
769.  Ciip  8.  Si  qiiis  deinccps  in  f^ente  Saxoniun  inter  eos  latens  non  bip* 
tizntus  se  abscondere  voluerit,  ct  ad  baptismum  venire  contempierity  p** 
g'anus  que  permanerc  voluerit,  morte  moriatur. 

Ca;).  19.   Piacuit  -  -  oinnes  intantes  infra  ann.iin  baptizentur.     EthocsU' 
ttiiiniis,  lit  si  quis  infantem  infra  circuliim  anni  ad  baptismum  oiferre  coD* 
tempsent,  sine  consllio  vcl  licentia  sacerdotis,  si  do  nobili  gcnere  fuerit# 
centum  viginti  solidos  fisco  comjionat  ;  si  ingenuus,  sexkginta  ;   si  litu## 
triginta. 

TRANSLATION. 

Stephen  Baltistus'  Capitulary  of  the  xxi  of  Charlemagne  iiw^  qf  F^wat  * 
In  the  year  of  Christ  789.     Vol.  i.  Chap.  8.     If  any  unbaptized 


sliall  manifest  a  disposition  to  hide  away  among  his  countr}'men,  and  re^^ 
fuse  to  come  up  to  thu  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  choose  to  remain  A  PSi^ 
gan,  let  him  suflcr  death. 

Chap  19.  It  IS  the  pleasure  of  the  king  to  ordain,  that  all  infants  shalL^ 
be  baptized  within  a  year  of  their  birth.    And  we  decree,  that  if  any  ones' 
shall  refuse  to  oiler  his  child  for  baptism  in  the  course  of  a  year,  without 
the  advice  ami  approbation  of  a  priest,  if  he  be  of  noble  blood,  he  shafl 
furf  >it  and  pav  into  the  king's  treasury,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  to  twenty 
Fliallings  ;  if  a  freeDorn  citizen,  sixty  shillings  ;  if  a  peasant,  thirty.      \Ei* 
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•ecksiBs,  donans  regalia  pontificibus,  quod  inteUigeret 
populum  infreneni  posse  retigione  contmeri,  armis  vero 
^care  oon  posse  (3).  For  thi»  purpose  he  endowed 
■uuijr  relig^us  bouses ;  he  gave  to  one  every  foot  of  land 
bur  miles  rouiid  it  every  way,  he  founded  bishopricks, 
idnch  httve  since  become  principalities.  Osnabui^h  was 
ijac  first ;  in  brief,  be  hired  the  nuHikish  clergy  to  tame 
Ac  people,  and  these  rich  endowments  were  the  price 
H^ which  the  priests  sold  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
IWhat  in  the  art  of  government  could  be  a  finer  coup  de 
jntta  than  to  put  a  whole  nation  of  children,  within  a 
iur  years  to  be  the  nation  itself,  into  the  hands  of  an 
Mfol  clei^,  who,  while  they  did  the  Emperor's  btisi- 
pess,  by 'training  up  the  sons  of  freemen  in  habits  of  Kcr- 
iti&ty,  would,  by  their  own  idle  and  expensive  tubits  of 
pfing,  forever  render  themselves  dependent  on  the 
■own  ?  It  was  with  exactly  such  views  that  the  Empier- 
■  Constantine  had  formerly  hired  the  same  kind  of 
Ben  for  a  spiritual  militia ;  but  as  thef  had  now  improv- 
Ktfie  trade  by  seizing  infants,  Cliarlemagne  had  the 
^pt  bargain. 

^  When  unbelievers  avail  themselves  of  these  events, 

Md  raise  out  of  them  arguments  against  Christianity, 

Wia  ought  to  be '  reminded  of  two  things  :    first,  t^t 

mnolicism  is  not  Christianity,   thou||l  it  falsely  assumes 

■e  lame.     Is  pure  chri!>tianity  an  engine  of  state,  inimi- 

1  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  ?  This  is  the  fiiir 

odon,  and  not  whether  Catholicism  be,  for  it  A  grant. 

f  diat  it  is ;  and  on  this  very  account  it  proves  itself  not 

Vv6  jH-oceeded  fixim  Je^us,  the  friend  of  virtue,  and 

UJlfKator  of  mankind.     It  should  also  be  observed, 

■t  though  the  Catholicks  established  their  pretended 

^*^~danity,   by  fraud,  injustice,  and  murder,  yet  there 

other   Christians  at   that   time,    living  peaceably 

mg  these  very  Saxons,    who  remonstrated  again^ 

I  vicdent  measures  of    enlarging  the  profession  c^ 

istiafiity ;  but  they  were  overpoHcrtd,  and  pronounc- 

I  hcFCticks  by  the  domineering  party  (4) 

k'Thc  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  Willibald  und  others,  who 

:stood  the  language  of  the  old  parent  state  in  Ger- 

,  from  which  their  ancestors  bad  issued,  had  before 

e  endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  among  them  ; 

(3)  Cmu.  Xi^  ii.  C<^.  sir.        (4)  WiUiluldi  vtm.  c  i. 
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but  their  mummeiy  unsupported  t^  po#er  liad  M 
with  any  success  worth  mentionkig  ;  but  now  tin 
Emperor  wanted  such  men,  and  va:>t  estates  weie 
obtained,  they  ied  thither  in  troops,  and  found  i 
endowments  and  higher  titles  than  any  their  own  co 
could  aflRird*  They  were  grated  with  die  sound] 
tics  of  apostles  of  Germany,  and  they  did  the  £lmp 
business  so  efiectually,  that  the  people  durst  not  eaf 
own  bacon  till  they  had  received  orders  from  Romi 
to  cook  it  (5)  Could  the  crown  pay  too  dearly  fill 
a  complete  conquest  as  this  ? 

The  Goths  and  all  the  German  nations  were  extn 
jealous  of  the  education  of  their  children,  and  stt 
nothhig  that  could  damp  the  ardour  of  their  mif^i 
press  the  native  dignity  of  man,  or  lessen  that  plMd 
love  of  freedom,  which  the  generous  actiodl  of  411 
cestors,  models  ever  before  their  eyes^  frnd^d  ^ 
fl^me  :  but  a  Catholick  education  taught  the  dired 
trar}',  and  set  before  youths  no  other  modbls  than  I 
hollow  cbnjurers,  extinguisliers  of  reason,  and  t 
generous  sentiment,  the  niottiest  drivellers  thttt 
disgraced  the  species  of  man~witness  the  intol 
falsehoods,  with  which  in  the  sacred  name  of  the 
of  truth,  they  seduced  the  unsuspicious,  the  meant 
they  practised  tc^ngratiate  themselves  with  pH 
and  the  unfeeling  manner  of  their  behaviour  to  tbd 

THBergy  managed  the  business  of  baptism  with 
^'  dextemy.  Alwin  gape  the  clue,  and  all  undi^rslid 
The  Emperor  had  addressed  himself  on  this 
the  pope,  to  Odilbert,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  other^ofeimmence,  and^sffliil 
ed  answers.  They  prudefitly  avoided  saying  otm 
on  the  baptism  of  babes  or  the  case  oiforee^  bn 
dwelt  largely  on  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  partk 
the  necessity  of  trine  immersion  |6).     His  majesi 

5)  Zechar  pap.  ep,  142.  inter  epitt,  Bonifacti. 

6^  Alcuini  Lib.  de  diwn  ofiic.  De  Sahbat.  Sonet  patchm.  % 
baptiEat  eum  sub  trina  mersione  tMntum  sancUm  trinitihtenii  aea^ 
cando,  ita  dicens,  et  ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine  patris,  et  mennt  i(B|l 
filii,  et  mergat  interutn  :  et  spiritiis  sancti,  et  roergat  tertior       ^ 

•  TRANSLATION. 

Alvdn's  book  on  the  divine  offices  Concerning  Ho'y  Eaeler  Smtd^ 
prfbst  shall  bnptize  the  candirHite  bv  trine  iiinmer<tion,  with  onlv  Of 
cation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  saying  as  follows  :  I  baptize  thee  in  the  i 
the  Father,  imn^niing  htm  once,  and  of  the  Son,  immersing  hidl  i 
time,  and  of  the  Holy  Spiiit^  immersing  him  a  third  time. 

*       i\. 
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krstood  them,  and  amply  rewarded  their  dutifulness. 
n  return  they  canonized  him  for  a  saint.  This  man*s 
listory,  says  M.  Vohaire,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that 
nccess  sanctifies  injustice,  and  confers  glory.  **This 
Dtn,  who  shed  such  a  rorrent  of  blood,  robbed  his  neph- 
!ws  of  their  patrimony,  and  was  suspected  of  incest, 
AS  by  the  church  of  Rome,  been  ranked  among  the 
Hunber  of  her  saints  (7)." 

.  The  Emperor,  in  a  charter  of  endowment  given  to 
lie  church  at  Bremen,  assigns  the  reasons  of  his  whole 
ionduct  in  this  affair*  He  says  that  neither  his  ances- 
tn  nor  himself  could  ever  tame  the  Saxons  by  war,  sem- 

tr  indomabiles and   that  they   could  not  be  kept 

ndcr  by  arms but  were  conquered  by  the  Jaith^  and 

aight  be  bridled  by  religion^  and  as  the  scheme  suc- 
ceeded 4o  admiration,  the  example  was  followed  by 
dm*  princes,  both  of  that  and  succeeding  ages ;  and 
Seamark,  Sweden,  and  almost  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Eanpe,  were  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  church  by 
ItesKne  means.  By  this  scheme  a  revolution  in  favour 
af Efe,  though  not  of  liberty,  was  produced  in  the  barba- 
wilart  of  war,  and,  though  many  \iere  slain,  yet  many 
Here  allowed  to  redeem  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their 
^bildren,  by  submitting  to  baptism.  It  uas  better  too  for 
sodl^uerors ;  for  instead  of  exterminating  whole  tribes  as 
they  had  been  used  to  do,  by  this  mode  they  reserved  a 
people  to  raise  a  revenue,  though  they  filled  the  world 
irith  slaves  ;  but  Providence  hath  so  constituted  the 
mrid  that  the  ills  of  it  in  time  eficcl  their  own  cure,  as  the 
hiMory  Cff  one  such  train  of  events  in  the  single  province  of 
Bomerania  will  serve  to  shew. 

In  those  times  Poland  extended  one  way  firom  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Baltick,  and  crosswise  the 
Nhor  way  from  Silesia  and  Ducal  Prussia  to  the  further 
Wn  of  the  river  Nieper,  the  ancient  Borysthenes,  which 
rises  in  a  morass  in  the  forest  of  Wolkonski,  and  run- 
ung  past  Smolenski,  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea : 
nitbin  this  vast  tract  were  included  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land properly  so  called,  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  the 
provinces  df  Samogittia,  Courland,  Livcmia,  part  of  Rus^ 
»a,  Polish  Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania.  Some  of 
diese  districts  were  united  to  Poland  by  conquest,  others 

W)  Miiticm  to  Gen,  Mitt. 
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by  marriages,    alliances,  and  conditions    of   ekcting- 
thc  Dukes    and  Vaivoydcs  to  the  throne  of  Polwd» 
and  some  united  themselves  to  Poland  for  protectiiai  ^ 
It  is  impossible  to  trace   the  ecclesiastical,  history  tf 
these    provinces  with  a  proper  degree  of   prrcifliaa,  | 
for   they  had  no  records  till  late.      The  inhabiorii  | 
make  their  first  appearance  wild  and  roving,  then  Hit 
ficking  and  fighting,  contended  for  as  property  by  dl  ^ 
their  neighbours,  sometimes  emerging  into  liberty,  and  \ 
then  suMued  into  slavery,  and  late,  very  late,  payif 
any  attention  to  real  Christianity  (8). 

Pomerania  was  anciently  called  the  country  of  ik 
Ulmerugians.     The  Goths,  who  inhabited  Sfjijpidinmi 
comprising  the  present  Sweden,  Norway,  -      -     -     ' 
Finnmark,  migrated  hither,  under  the  conduct 
one  o(  their  chieftains,  who  drove  out  tftt  inl 
and  divided  the  lands  among  his  foUoweriskf?). 
twelfth  century  that  part  of  Pomerania  next  rols 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  people  who  lived  by  huntii 
ing,  and  plundering  their  neighbours.     On  one 
country  lay  all  along  the  sea  coast,  bounded  b] 
Baltick,  and  It  was  therefore  called  by  the  Sclavot 
Pommorizania,  from   Pom  along-side,  and  MtNi^tti 
the  sea.     Thb  part  on  tlie  coast  was  inhabilDdijB^Ilp 
chants  in  a  civilized  state.     On  the  opposite  ftide  il  iW 
divided  from  Poland  by  a  vast,  and  almost'  inMenctntfc 
forest,  thick,  dark,  and  full  of  all  manner  -at  nosiMt 
animals  and  reptiles.     Throui^h  this  forest  the  'RonMi* 
nian  inhabitants  of  the  side  next  Poland,  by  paths  knoim 
only  to  themselves,  used  to  sally  out  and  plundkrPoWi 
Boleslaus,   then  duke  of  Poland,  often  repdM  dMit 
and  several  times  made  treaties  of  peace  with  thcDt 
which  they  observed  as  long  as  it  suited  their  co&v^ 
nience.     At  length  he  invaded  the  whole  country,  poB- 
ished  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  by  kflling  tf^ 
teen  thousand  of  them  in  battle,  and  by  carr)'ing  aWaif 
eight  thousand  prisoners,  he  obliged  the  rembinder  to 
accept  such  conditions  of  peace  as  he  offered,  and  on^ 
was,  that  they  should  renounce  idolatry,  and  be  bapti^ 
ed  into  the  Christian  religion,  to  which  they  reluctaoA 
consented  (1). 

)  Joftnnis  Boteri  Pbioniie  Detcriptio. 
^9)  Untvcnal  Jfistory,  Vol.  vii.  Book  4.  Sect.  2. 
,1)  Maltbisedc  Michovix  Ckr<micq  Folonorvmi    Lib.  i.  Cap.  £ 
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!slaus  could  not  easily  find  missionaries,  for  no 
r  in  Poland  was  u  iiling  to  undertake  this  formi- 
vork  ;  however,  he  sent  a  letter  to  a  Swede,  named 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  whom  he 
rmerly  known  in  his  father's  court,  where  Otho 
>ent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  teaching  literature  and 
n.  He  informed  him  he  had  been  three  years 
to  procure  missionaries,  but  that  none  of  his 
B  or,  pnests  were  qualified  for  such  a  service. 
gge3  him  to  assist  this  pious  undertaking,  and 
to  bear  all  his  expenses,  to  furnish  him  with  in- 
p»  and  assistants,  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
kllift  safety,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  (2). 
Illiop  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set  out  preced- 
i^ides,  attended  with  guards,  and  accompanied 
jhiee  cf  the  duke's  chaplains,  some  interpreters, 
officer  of  the  army,  named  Paulicius,  a  bold  and 
nt  man,  who  understood  the  language,  and  could 
ly  preach  (3).  Six  days  it  took  them  to  trav- 
the  woods  and  marshes,  and  it  was  with 
lifficulty  that  they  found  the  cuts  and  marks 
trees  by  which  their  road  lay.  The  gloom  of 
nest,  the  chattering  of  cranes  and  other  fowls, 
nor  of  serpents,  the  various  noises  of  all  sorts  of 
ipcds,  the  sight  of  a  thousand  vegetable  forms, 
they  had  never  seen  before,  the  novelty  and  the 
Iff  the  scene,  served  to  divert  the  fear  of  being 
td  by  wild  beasts,  or  scalped  by  some  lurking 
I  of  the  forest.  However,  they  arrived  safe,  and 
ni  themselves  to  the  work  for  which  they  had 
l|^n  the  journey. 

>  mped  the  first  fruits  of  an  approaching  harvest  in 
illages  which  had  been  desolated  by  w^r,  but  where 
labitants  h^d  begun  again  to  assemble  and  settle, 
e  first  instructed,  and  tiien  baptized  nbout  SO.  He 
d  all  through  the  country  teaching  and  baptizing, 
ttUcius  rendered  him  the  most  essential  services. 
lis  return  into  Germany  he  heard  that  many  h^ 
ized  in  his  absence :  but,  nothing  terrified,  he 
d  again,  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  saw  bis 

snrici  Canisii  Leciione*  antiqua.  Vim  Ottonia.  Iraer  mommxnt€i  ]9¥ 
iigii.  Tom.  ill.  pars.  ii.       * 
*a  Ottonis  ut  4uf. 
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bboure  crowned  with  success.  Idolatry  was  icjo 
Christianity  professed,  and  a  bishop  setded  anioii| 
Pomeranians.  Otho's  method  of  baptizing  was 
Such  as  had  agreed  to  become  Christians  be  put  int 
state  of  Catechumens,  and  kepi  them  seven  days  i 
tuition.  Then  a  fast  was  observed  for  three  days, 
paratory  to  baptism,  he  caused  very  large  tubs  f 
made,  and  let  into  the  ground,  and  filled  with  m 
He  provided  three  of  these  baptisteries  in  each  | 
one  for  the  men,  another  for  the  women,^  and  the  diii 
the  children,  and  surrou  nded  each  ^  ith  curtains  i 
tent.  When  he  came  to  baptize,  he  placed. the  an 
on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  otherf  then  he  #« 
ed,  and  taught  ttiem  to  receive  the  ordinance,  n^ 
jIs  the  hart  pant eth  afier  the  roater  brooks,  sopamA 
sold  after. ihee^  0  God.  My  soul  thirstethjkr  GoA^^ 
living  God:  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  he/ore  God 
the  end  of  the  hymn,  they  went  one  by  one  witU 
curtains  accompanied  by  assistants,  who  helped  tba 
undress.  This  done,  they  were  baptized  naked  byj 
immersion.  As  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the  i 
their  assbtants  dressed  them,  and  they  came  froo 
hind  the  curtains  to  make  room  for  more.  The  b 
rian  observes,  the  whole  was  conducted  with  soi 
order,  and  with  so  much  cleanness,  decency,  mi 
manity,  (for  Otho  had  ordered  fires  on  account  Q 
excessive  cold)  that  the  whole  did  great  honour  ta 
apostle  of  Pomerania.  The  administrator  did  not  i 
in  the  water,  but  behind  a  curtain  on  the  side  fii 
baptistery.  When  he  heard  any  one  come  dom 
steps  into  the  water,  he  put  the  hanging  asidet 
leaning  over,  the  rim  of  the  tub  being  about  the  h 
of  his  knee,  he  immersed  the  person  in  water,- 
nouncing  the  usual  words. 

The  very  learned  and  faithful  James  Basnage,  fl 
several  remarks  on  this  authentick  monument.  1 
he  observes,  that  Otho  departed  from  the  ancient  pia 
If  regard  to  the  time  allotted  to  prepare  these  canda 
for  baptbm  by  instruction.  He  took  only  seven  d 
but  ttie  primitive  church,  in  a  council  at  Constantin 
had  ordered  that  catechumens  should  be  kept  a 
time  in  that  state  before  they  were  admitted  to  bapti 
and  that  they  had  been  detained  under  tuition  sei 
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flonths,  and  even  whole  years  before  baptism.     Second* 

If,  he  observes,  that  Theophylact  is  mistaken,  when  he 

ffys,  the  ancient  custom  of  administering  baptism  on 

ixxtam^xed  days  was  disused  in  his  time,  that  is,  about 

the  year  eleven  hundred  ;  for  here  is  an  instance  to  the 

contrary.     Otho  in  tliis  twelfth  century  directs  the  Po- 

meranians  to  have  baptism  administered  to  their  children 

only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.      Thirdly,  here  is  an 

instance  of  baptizing  in  Hvooden  tubs  or  troughs  in  the 

■«pen  air,  not  in  a  church,  nor  in  marble  or  stone,  as 

lAaome  had  ordered*     Fourthly,  here  is  an  example  of  be-^ 

.^  baptized  naked^  in  different  baptisteries  for  the  sake 

•flf  decency  :  agreeable  to  several  things  said  by  fathers 

iUA  councils  on  the  subject.     Fifthly,  here  is  a  proof 

^ikat  baptism  continued  to  be  administered  by  immersion 

late  as  the  twelfth  century.     To  these  he  adds  many 

re  useful  observations,  like  all  his,  founded  on  tho 

authority,  and  made  without  any  disguise.  (4) 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

ni  CAUSES    OF  THE   EXTENSIVE   PROGRESS    OF    THE    BAPTISM. 

OF   BABES. 

THE  baptism  of  babes  did  not  more  suit  the  interests 
M  conquerors  than  it  did  that  of  other  orders  of  men, 
iiad  indeed  there  never  was  a  time  since  the  world  be- 
^  so  well  disposed  to  forward  this  business,  as  the  cen- 
glories  immediately  following  the  eighth.     Here  were  six 

e'  cipal  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  the  cause, 
de  inferior  motives,  which  all  had  their  weight : 
j4e  state  of  the  people — ^the  houses  of  the  monks — the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  times — the  great  demand 
fcr  children — the  prosperity  of  individuals — ^and  the 
necessities  of  the  clergy.  Each  deserves  a  moment's 
ttteotion,  and  the  last  article  a  little  more. 

The  State  of  the  People.  Nothing  could  be  more 
^orable  than  that  servitude,  in  which  all  Europe  was 
kid.  Even  the  great  were  in  bondage  under  the  feudal 
system  to  some  superior,  and  the  prince  himself  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  his  life.     The  common  people 

jW  Batnafr.  Ob9.  in  Ottonis  «/fam.  iv.     Plurtma  sunt  circa  bapUsmi 
*™witrationem,  qu«  nostris  saeculis  non  conveniant,  &c. 
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were  absolutely  slaves,  having  no  property,  and  claiming 
no  rights.  The  highest  right,  that  of  judging  and  acting 
in  religion  for  thern^lvos,  nobody  thought  of.  One 
midnight  of  impenetrable  darkness  covered  thcoi,  and 
they  knew  no  religious  duty  but  that  ot  submission  to 
the  priests,  whose  exclusive  province  religion  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  So  late  as  just  before  the  Reformation, 
when  the  clergy  began  to  condescend  to  speak  to  the 
laity,  their  language  was  that  of  lords  issuing  orders  to 
slaves,  and  not  of  .rational  men  addressing  reasons  to 
other  rational  men  to  persuade.  This  was  their  diction : 
'*  Ye  that  be  ley  peple — ^ye  shall  knowe  and  understande 
— ^that  there  be  ten  commandements  of  our  Lord  God— 
the  fourth  commandement  is,  thou  shalt  honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  is,  to  wit,  thy  natural  father  and  thf 
natural  mother,  thy  godfader  and  thy  godmoder,  tl^ 
gustiy  father  and  thy  gOi>tly  mother.  Thy  go^tly  fiith^ 
is  the  pope,  thy  bishop,  thy  curate,  and  thy  gosdy  rooA- 
«r  is  holy  church,  in  whom  thou  were  regenerate 40to 
gostly  life. — Furthermore  ye  shal  knowe  and  uJiider- 
stande,  that  there  be  seven  sacraments  of  holy  churche— 
the  first  is  baptyme,  or  Christendome,  which  puttetfa 
away  origynal  syn — nowe  all  l)e  borne  in  origynal  syn— 
and  can  nat  be  saved  by  the  ordynate  lawes  of  God,  un- 
to the  tyme  that  this  origynal  syn  be  put  away,  and 
grace  gotten  unto  our  soules,  which  is  now  done  by  this 
sacrament  of  baptyme  or  Christendome. — This  ought 
nat  to  be  ministred  but  by  a  preest,  excepte  case  of  n^ 
cessitye,  and  than  every  man  and  woman  may  mynistre 
it — if  suche  case — happe  unto  any  of  you,  than  ye  shall 
sayc  with  good  entent  on  this  wyse.  I  christen  the  i^ 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Gost.  And  whiles  ye  be  sayeng  these  words,  ye  shaft 
caste  water  upon  the  chylde,  or  els  put  the  chud  unto 
the  water,  and  than  doute  ye  nat,  but  that  childe  rcccyV- 
eth  sufficiently  this  sacrament  of  baptyme."(l)  Tha^ 
Jthey  were  ordered,  and  they  knew  it  was  at  their  pe^^ 
^disobey  orders.  Could  such  ateople  choose  wheth^ 
tb^diildren  should  be  baptized  ? 

T^  houses  of  the  monks.    Tl>e  monks  and  nuns  wcT^ 
plausible,  shrewd  people.     Their  houses  were  comfort^ 

(1)  Sulla  Clerieorum.    Wynkyn  de  Worde  Oct,  20,  1531.<-C«ra  Cierit^ 
JU.    Thomas  Petyt.    lS4Q.'^Exoneratorium  Curatorvm-     Thomu 
iny,  &c. 
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ik  habitations,  and  all  the  little  learning  of  the  times 
Mf  there,  so  that  they  educated  whole  nations  ;  and  as 
iydren  are  ductile  materiaU,  the  maxims  of  the  monks 
Dok  full  possession  of  their  minds,  and  the  clergy  estab- 
iihed  their  absolute  dominion  over  them  with  tlie 
itmostease. 

The  first  christian  monks  retired  from  society,  not 
0  consume  life  in  an  unprofitable  idleness  ;  but  to  give 
iiemselves  wholly  up  to  exercises  of  piety  and  acts 
af  benevolence  (2).  For  these  purposes  they  devoted 
)9t  part  of  their  time  to  labour  for  their  own  support : 
Itother  to  exercises  of  private  and  social  piety  :  a  third 
ft:  Ae  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  :  and  a  fourth  to  acts 
rf  real  or  pretended  benevolence,  one  of  which  was  in- 
ttncting  the  ignorant,  especially  children,  in  the  princi- 
jki  d"  the  Catholick  religion  (3).  They  taught  them  to 
1^  and  sing,  and  gave  them  victuals  and  clothes  for 
(4).  They  prayed,  preached,  and  held  confer- 
in  their  own  houses,  and  whoever  would  might 
ttelji  (5).  They  went  out  on  certain  days,  and  taught 
bf  reading,  preaching,  and  catechizing  in  adjacent  villa- 

C(6).  They  kept  schools  of  two  sorts,  the  one  of  in- 
s  and  boys,  who  lived  in  the  monasteries,  and  the 
other  (rf*  day  scholars  (7).  They  took  some  infants  in 
without  any  gratuity.  They  received  otliers  by  an  ob« 
hdoQ  of  the  parents,  who  by  deeds  duly  executed  con- 
njfti  both  the  children  and  estates  to  support  them  to 
Ihe  houses  (b).     They  procured,  and  sometimes  bought 

(I)  Heriberti  Ros\frey»li.  D.  Hieron,  Hittoria.  Eremeticcu  JntvierpfiC  1628 
•  k  •  .  fi^ig  Uippolyte  Helyot.  Hhtoire  des  Ordret  Montutiquet,  Paris .  17 14,  &c . 

(S  J*  Mftbillon.  Trai'tedei  etudes  Monatfique*.  p.  14  18. 

(4^  Joui.  Bollandi,  God.  Henschenii,  Danielis  Papebrochii  Jcta  Sar.c- 
ftVM.  Jn.  i.  Vit.  S.  Gulielni  Abbot.  Dtvim. 

iS)  Mahillon  ubi  tup,  p  14.  (6)  Ibid.  pag.  15.  v/r .  Pacome. 

u)  BoBand.  ubi  tup.  Jan.  i.' 

%  Mbbilloii.  Vet.  Jnalect.  Tom.  iii.  pag^.  473.  De  oblatiane  puerorup-. 
^  mmatteriu,  Antiquus  eat  ofTerendonim  in  ecclesiis  8c  monasteriip 
INemum  moi  -  - .  -ex  oriente  •  -  •  •  in  occidentem  invectus.  In  eiempluni 
Mvit  in  veteri  testamento  factum.  Annae  matris  Samuelisy  quern  matei^ 
iHBdm  coficeptum  Deo  addiiit.  Hcc  forma  inde  christianoa  manavit,  &: 
^iaiim  quidem  ad  grvcos  •  •  •  -  Ibid.  Tom.  ii.  pag.  530. 

TRANSLATION. 
Uabillon*!  Account  of  the  ancient  tervantt  of  religious  houiea-  Vol.  iii 
^  93.  On  the  ojferii^  of  children  to  the  monatteriet  There  was  an  an  • 
*Kit  cuatom  of  offering  children  to  churches  and  monasteries*-- -it  a- 
^*a  in  the  east  - .  - .  and  pro^ssed  westward.  It  was  founded  on  the 
^lyiple  of  Hannah's  dedicating  her  ton  Samuel  to  the  Lord  before  he 
^conceived.  This  form  of  dedication,  which  indeed  originated  amonrr 
^  Grttkfi  bM  iMien  receiyed  and  practised  by  christians  generslly.  [Ett. 
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the  children  of  Pagans,  and  after  they  had  instructed 
and  baptized  them,  they  sent  them  to  instruct  their 
tribes,  so  that  sometimes  youths  became  ^odlathers  to 
their  own  parents  (9).  In  all  countries,  and  at  all  limes, 
thcv  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  children, 
and  so  acquired  the  title  of  Fathers,  which  was  givea 
to  them  by  general  consent,  and  which  continues  to  be 
given  to  their  successors  to  this  day. 

Learned  Father  Mabillon  adds  that  in  the  fifth  centu- 
ry children  were  baptized  at  six  years  of  age  (l).  That 
the  monks  did  baptize  in  monasteries  is  certain,  for 
there  are  many  such  baptisms  on  record,  and  hcnoe 
it  is  that  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  is 
found  in  many  conventual  churches,  as  in  those  of  Glas- 
tonbury, Westminster  and  others  (2).  It  is  probahfe 
these  chapels  were  erected  on  the  spot  where  baptisteries 
had  been,  for  this  ^vas  generally  the  case  in  the  churcher 
abroad.  There  are  laws  to  oblige  monks  to  destroy 
their  baptisteries,  and  to  oblige  them  to  present  their 
Catechumens  to  the  bishops  for  baptism  (3).  Hetaoe 
came  the  practice  of  confirmation  at  baptism,  if  the 
bishop  baptized,  and  after  it  by  the  bishop,  if  others  had 
baptized  (4).  This,  which  was  an  appendage  of  adult 
baptism,  meaning  by  adults  all  who  made  a  professkm 
of  their  own  faith,  how  young  soever  they  were,  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  when 
adult  baptism  was  left  off  by  some  part  of  the  Catbdick 
church. 

The  first  monks  therefore  took  children  to  prepare  for 
baptism  by  instruction ;  but  the  latter  having  become 
extremely  rich  by  the  estates  conveyed  to  their  houses 
along  with  children  pensioned  there,  they  left  off*  to  h- 
bour  and  to  instruct  for  baptism,  and  began  to  enjoy 
themselves,  whence  proceeded  luxury  and  innumerabte 
abuses,  which  ended  in  a  resumption  of  their  charterSi 
and  of  course  the  dissolution  of  their  houses. 

The  doctrine  of  the  times,  as  far  as  it  reparded  in&rt 
baptism,  was  that  of  original  sin,  and  the  inevitable  de- 

(9)  BoUand.  ut  9up.  yan.xv.  S  Rabulus. 

(1)  Mabillon.  Traitet  ^c.  ut  tup,  pag.  391.    Bapteme  est  dilTere joi^s^ 
la  sixieme  annee. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  462. 

(3)  Divi  Gregorii  papa  opera.  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  Ivi.  Cap.  zcviu.  Sfcpaidho 
Kpitcopo, 

(^)  Vicecom.  Obicrvat,  ficcici.  Vol,  i.  Lib.  v.  Cup.  xxzii. 
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micdon  of  all  that  died  unbaptized.  This  was  depict- 
d  in'  all  the  horrible  shapes  imaginable ;  and  whether 
Ik  doctrine  were  true  or  false,  it  was  the  only  theolc^c- 
l  base  on  wluch  it  pretended  to  rest.  The  masters  ap« 
lealed  to  experience,  and  as  the  pupib  felt  their  natures 
tvdt  at  the  incredible  tales  told  them,  and  the  unneces- 
uy  duties  enjoined  them,  they  concluded  themselves 
irere  depraved  by  nature.  Thus,  when  a  boy  felt  him- 
df  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  which  he 
nMtdd  without  evidence  the  Lord  Abbot  had  per- 
brmed,  or  to  disobey  the  orders  of  an  old  tutor 
Iw  dinging  to  his  warm  bed  at  midnight  instead  of 
nmg  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  chant  a  Christmas 
anl  with  the  choir  in  the  chapel,  he  was  taught 
to  consider  these  as  workings  of  inbred  sin 

r}fs  that  without  baptism  he  would  have  been  damn- 
had  he  died  in  infancy.  He  did  not  know  that 
l|B  was  training  up  to  servility  and  credulity,  which, 
bvever  unnatural  to  a  rational  being,  were  convenient 
to  those  who  were  in  powen 

The  discipline^  both  of  private  schools,  and  the  whole 
Imrchy  was  obedience  to  the  orders  of  superiors, 
hbmiasion  to  them  was  service  to  God.  The  whip 
nd  the  rod  were  apptied  to  youth,  and  mortifying  pe- 
■moea  to  men.  How  was  it  possible  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
ikxiU  flourish  under  such  un&vourable  circumstances! 

The  demand  far  children  was  very  greai.  Procession- 
ing was  the  chief  show,  and  singing  the  chief  service  of 
llie  Roman  church ;  and  the  chapels  of  kings  and  noble- 
toeo,  cathedral,  conventual  and  collegiate  churches,  had 
4  choirs  of  singing  boys.  None  could  be  admitted  in- 
to these  till  after  baptism,  and  to  these  places  the  poor 
toere  every  where  eager  to  make  friends  to  prefer  their 
riiildren.  A  good  voice  was  sure  to  make  its  fortune^ 
nd  at  any  rate  it  was  a  comfortable  provision  for  the 
ddldren;  and  a  great  relief  to  their  parents.  The  num- 
ito  of  diildren  employed  in  this  way  is  almost  incredi- 
ble I  there  were  lately  at  least  four  thousand  in  the  single 
Uiigdom  of  France,  and  no  doubt  the  constitution  was 
^eu  devised  tON  conciliate  the  poor  to  the  practice* 
Boipitais  and  charity-schools  founded  and  supported  by 
RaiMt^  «U  under  the  direction  of  monkish  clergy,  also 

35 
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Gontiibuted  to  make  the  people  cisj  under  tte 
system. 

Moreover  the  success  of  same  served  loiiassle  tk 
eyes  of  mankiad.    From  the  lowest  state  of  indigsioi 

dignili^g^flni 


and  power ;  and  it  is  no  wcmdery  as  infimt  bqptiBm 
the  only  door  which  cH)ened  to  all  the  prefimnenla  of  Ifet 
church,  that  all  orders'of  men  should  jness  their  fisBHiili 
iiu     The  maxims  of  a  government  exercising  * 

iest  penalties,  and  holding  forth  the  greatest      ^ 

could  not  but  prosper,  and  sit  easy  on  the  bulk  cf4lfe 
people  in  any  nation  of  depraved  mankind.^  The  woodoi 
IS,  not  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  triumphed  so  lomi 
but  that  there  ever  should  be  foun4  virtue  enough  amoag 
men  to  dissolve  the  well  concerted  system  of  comiptiaa 
and  oppression,  and  set  the  sons  of  bondage  free^ 

What  more  than  any  thing  else  contributed  force  to  41 
practice  was  tAe  necessitous  condition  of  the  inferknrderg% 
The  law  obliged  them  not  to  marry,  but  they  had  wkm 
fewer  children  for  that ;  and  where  the  law  of  Gfiirifr 
magne  enfiof*cing  the  baptism  of  babes  within  the  jcv 
had  no  operation,  the  dissipation  of  the  clei]g^  piodiiccJ 
the  same  effect,  as  a  transient  view  of  only  Italy  in  the 
tenth  and  lower  centuries  wUl  clearly  prove. 

Dr.  Mosheim,  speaking  of  the  tenth  century^  am 
**  the  history  of  the  Roman  Ponti£&,  that  lived  id  ttii 
century,  is  a  history  of  so  many  monsters,  and  ut  of 
men,  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  the  most  ^^igj^^TTk 
tremendous,  and  complicated  crimes,  as  all  writerai  ^efCi 
those  of  the  Romish  communion,  unsmimoualjr.omif 
less —  ^The  corruptions  of  the  dergy  were  depkxaWie 

beyond  all  expression" ^*  but,"  adds  be,  ^*  dio  pm^ 

found  ignorance  and  stupidity,  that  were  pradue^  e( 
so  many  evils  in  this  century,  had  at  least  thia  nivai^ 
tage  attending  them,  that  they  contributed  much  ta  ite 
tran^iUity  of  the  church,  and  prevented  the  ri^e  of  near 
sects  and  new  commotions  of  a  religious  kind,"  Homr  I 
a  church  of  monsters^  living  in  tranqwlUty  in  the  pm^lioa 
df  the  most  complicated  crimes^  among  a*  people  irtMT 
projbund  siupidity  furnished  them  with  the  odtanuige  aC 
not  being  questioned  on  the  article  of  religieek  t  Awl 
what  interest  have  Protestants  in  such  mooMn)iia  jm1» 
vantages  as  these  ;  or  by  what  arguments  can  such  his* 
tcnriaos  justify  the  Reformation  ?  Aloa)ieim,  however,  is 
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apt  singukr  Hi  this  mode  of  writing ;  even  the  great 
Mmatori  blesses  himself  that  the  internal  state  of  the 
chlirch  in  these  bad  times  was  not  troubled  with  here^  : 
m  if  there  were  any  heresies  worse  than  adultery  and 
aninier(5)!  -  ^ 

Historian^  call  this  the  illiterate,  the  iron  century  :  but  (^ 
if  tiUB  eharaeter  be  understood,  as  it  ought  to  be  of  the    ; 
ehnfcb  of  Rome,  it  is  no  description  at  all,  for  every  age   \ 
lil  ibit  of  the  Reformation  was  illiterate  in  that  church : 
nd  the  eleventh  and  twelfUi  were  more  so  than  this. 
mw  deeks,  who  were  themselves  greatly  declined,  de- 
~*  td  the  church  of  Rome  (6).     The  patriarch  Photius 
I  tfiey  were  *^  a  set  of  men,  sprung  out  of  the  dark- 
df  the  West,  who  had  corrupted  all  thbgs  by  their 
not,  and  had  put  a  finishing  hand  to  their  impiety 
bi  altering  the  eastern  creeds."    Luitprand,  bi^opcf 
^Peiwtt,  who  was  sent  in  this  century  by  the  Emperors 
ef  rthe  West  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  who 
fliblUiedan  account  of  his  legation,  reports  much  of  the 
esMeaapluous  language,  which  the  Emperor  Nicephorus 
FhocMi  the  patriarch  Polyeuctes,  the  great  officers  oS. 
Ihe  etowkiy  the  bishops,  and  others  bestowed  on  the  Ro* 
muiS'(7)^   ^*  You  are  not  Romans,  said  they^  you  are  Lat- 
ins ;  your  pope,  if  he  be  a  pope,  is  a  wick6d  foolish  fel- 
lovr ;  yo*  do  not  uriderstand  councils ;  your  chief  man 
WM  Gregory,  the  dialogist ;  your  people  are  unqualified 
lor  wsr  by  intemperance,  their  god  is  their  belly,  and 
vitb  -liiem  timidity  goes  for  wisdom  and"  coolness,  and 
Ihar  donrage  is  the  e&ct  of  drunkenness.    Constantine 
Rmoved  the  seat  of  the  empire  and  the  senate  hither,  he 
left  oofao^  at  Rome  but  mean  trades-felkes,  fish-men,  tav- 
cm-ke^srs,  brokers,  a  low  vulgar  herd  of  slaves."    The 
Carhoiicks  allow  the  ignorance,  immorality  and  barba- 
ten  of  their  church  in  those  times :  but  they  say  for- 
ligMta  overwhelmed  them  with  ignorance,  and  barba- 
MH  was  the  univecsat  character  or  the  times.    Noth- 
■V  can  be  less  true ;  for  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
<xevei7  l^ind,   flourished  in  Spain  among  Mohamme- 
dM  aiod  Jews;  and  their  mathematicians^  physicians 
*id  philosophers  obtained  immortal  reputation.     Sci« 
^'"  flourished  also  at  Afexandria^  and  it  had  begun 


ijtmq^rial.  Tom.  r.  t>i8s.  Iz.    . 
VolUire*t  Geaeral  OUmj.  Cha^  so. 
Lmtpmndi^.Lighiip  ad  Nicephflniai  PhocMn  Imf.  Qmitaut.firo  Ot- 
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to  flouiMi  in  Itily  under  Tbeodotk^^  and  would  ccT' 
tainly  have  continued  to  do  so  bad  not  the  misera< 
ble  lust  of  dominion  excited  the  Catholiclt  clergy  to 
create  divisions,  to  practise  ctimes,  and  to  patronize 
vice,  the  parent  of  ignorance,  for  tiic  sake  of  arrivmg 

j^  despotism. 

^^  In  the  beginnii^  of  the  tendi  centoy  the  church  d 
Rome  was  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  Theodon, 
dau^ter  (tf  a  Roman  senator,  and  nolorious  for  her 
amours.  This  lady  hwl  three  cluldren,  i>erpus,  The- 
odora, and  Marozia(8).  The  pontificate  was  thco 
a  rich  benefice,  and  Rome  was  filled  with  crioKs 
for  the  sake  of  cditaining  it.  On  the'  death  of  Stephen 
V.  Fortoosus,  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  Sergius  woe 
'candidates (9).  The  party  of  Formosus  was  strongest 
and  he    was   elected.     Sergius,    however,   persevered, 

'  and  widiin  a  very  little  while  Fonnmus  and  seven  <i 
his  successors  died,  and  Ser^^us  was  elected  pape(l). 
"He  owed  his  election,  says  Mr.  Voltaire,  entirely  to 
his  mother  Theodora  (2)."  The  two  d  augbters  were 
more  in&mous  than  their  mother  (3).  Marozia  wis 
kept  by  Sergius,  and  during  lus  pontificate  she  had  t 
son  by  him,  whom  they  educated  in  the  palace,  and  irito 
wasafterward  pope.  At  thedeath  of  Serous,  the  tivo  sis- 
ters, Marozia  and  Theodora,  put  Anastasius  into  the  pa- 
pal throne,  and  two  years  aher  Lando,  another  erf  the 
company.  Lando  held  bis  honour  only  four  monthsand 
some  days ;  and  then  Theodora  gave  the  church  for  i 
pontiff  another  of  her  gallants.  John  X.  who  had  sooie 
time  before  been  made  by  the  niother  Theodora  znA- 
bbhtm  of  Ravenna.  Some  writers  have  erroneoostr 
nustaken  him  for  the  son  of  Sergius  (4).  Marozia  put 
in  one  Leo  :  but  he,  not  behaving  {»x>periy,  was  by  her 

'  procurement  about  six  months  after  imprisoned,  and 
murdered.  Then  she  elevated  Ste{dien  vii.  to  the  chair ; 
and  two  years  after  slie  made  John  xi.  pope  (5).    This 

(Si  LuIteruHli  De  ithu  Imfitraenm  el  Stgam,  Lib.  ii.  Cip.  xlii. 
tn  Amilirici  Avgtr.  Formod  vita. 

(1)  Ptmtif.  vitie.  StcphMiu*  »i-  -Roniuiiu.  -Tbeodonu-  -Joannei  ii-Bw 
edictu*  iT-  -LeO'  t-  -CBrwtophonu. 

(2)  General  Siitm.  Chap.  xx*.  (^tht  A^cj  ^the  tenth  centaij. 
<S\  Liutprandi  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  siiL 

(4)  F.  UghelU  Itai.  Satra.  Ton.  ii  SmtMnatee  Arthiepiie.  Ep.  l*iu.  )»»- 

(5)  Luitpnndl  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  xii.  fuaSur  ytcntn  papa  tit  cafivii """' 
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in  mm.ha  awn  mm  bf  pope  Sergius,  and  he  was 
mify^  tweo^-feor  jears  of  age  when  he  waselecteiL 
(ji  jiid  MwQgh  pcHsooed  her  htt^  Giijr,  maraiiia 
HTmeaiqr,  and  certain  it  ia^ahe  married  his  bromer 
ft^gfati  Ui^  of  Lombardy,  to  whom  she  pronuaed  the  itti^ 
wM  dignity.  Hugh  at  his  first  coming  to  Rome  hil||f^>'^ 
pped  tpafiont  Alberick,  a  son  of  Marozia,  and  he  in  re* 
jttgt  harangued  the  citizens,  headed  a  strong  par^,  droire 
ll^  out  of  the  ci^,  and  threw  hb  m^ber  and  his 
|Mier  the  pope  into  prison,  where  the  latter  was  pdson- 
"*  when  he  had  been  pope  a  litde  more  dian  four  years, 
next  four  pontiflb  were  shcHrt  lived,  and  John  xii. 
was  a  grandson  of  Marozia,  was  elected  pope  at 
age  of  eighteen  (6).  His  pontificiUe  ias^  almost 
years,  and  it  was  a  reign  of  nothing  bat  debouch-  4- 
John  was  a  ^outh  of  incorrigibie  profligacy,  and 
cardinals,  as  dissolute  as  he,  got  the  Emperor  Odio 
[ethrone  him.  This  made  room  for  Leo  viiL  and 
continued  to-  copy  his  vices  like  a  vagabond  in 
and  deserts.  By  this  half  century  a  judgment 
be  formed  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  churchy  which 
heresy  to  disturb*  It  would  be  easy  to  shew. 
Other  Italian  prelates  too  well  resembled  these  at 
;  for  in  diis  sense  the  church  was  Cathdick :  but 
iii  mtoful  to  repeat  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  a  record 
Imd  never  be  sti^ed  with  them,  except  it  were  to 
lioeiult  the  cause  ofvirtue. 

Iffoiaooing,  stabbing,  impriscxiif^,  putting  out  eya, 
"^^  I  off  limbs,  smothering  between  mattresses,  con* 
m  dungeons,  assassinating  in  various  forms,  were 
imes  of  the  great :  but  debauchery  was  the  gener- 
:ter  of  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  common 
There  are  three  undeniable  witnesses  of  this, 
and  Ratherius,  bishc^  of  Verona,  and  Atto, 
oi  Vercelli.  They  say,  die  clergy  were  all 
or  something  worse,  so  ignorant  that  they 
lurid  not  repeat  the  belief  by  heart,  and  so  hungry  for 

If}  Leo  VIII.  Stephen  VIII-  -Martin  iii-  - AgapeCns  ii. 
Jnilric  fU  mp.    Ipae  Johannes  papa  erat  magmis  Tenatort  et  homo  Tat- 
^BMoiutiis,  sea  lubricusy  in  tantum  quod  nimieres  freqoentabat,  et  eaa 
UNoetenebat-  ••Pandolphus.  IstelnfelicissiinttSt  quod  pejus  sibi  est.  to- 
Mi  vitam  suam  in  adulterio  et  vanitate  duxit^  •  -  •Imperator  ab  entire  et 

ifdtU  noaquam  potuit  earn  rerocare Ipse  iniqoos  statim,  ut  de  im- 

Nnttoiia  adventu  audint.  Campaniam  AifficaSi  ibi  in  sihis  et  moatibUi 
«Me  bettiiB  latoil. 


w 
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waomtjto  wi^MXt  their  pleasuiest  liial  tte  ridt 
monopolised    bishopricks,    and    the  .jjBOor   uistw^'pki 
churches,    chapeb,  orders^  baptisteriett  mf  ^^^^f^ 
money  (7).      The  gentry,  too,  shared  the  spoil,  M» 
purchased  or  seized,  till  some  bouses  weie  reduonHli 
iMinfcniptcjr  (8).     Probably  they  foreclosed  moitgigaif 
and  tfiey  would  not  desist,  although  the  mooks  Mil 
them,  the  devils  would  broil  their  souts  ki  hett,  aod^ 
them  Car  the  crime.     It  may  seem  oiensive  to  siaiW 
people  lo  inquire  how  this  generation   adflAJmiilll 
baptism  :  *for  what  have  such  as  they  to  do  mdi  the  i#^ 
defiled  retigioa  of  Jesus  ?    There  is,  however,  a.  Hif 
natural  reason  for  the  inquiry.    The  ^iests  kepr  wm 
tresses,  and  had  great  numbers  of  illegitimale  chikM# 
It  k  natural  to  »k  how  they  provided  for  them  t  A41 
the  true  answer  is,  they  pennoned  them  in  the  -^— ^"* 
Hene^  then,  is  a  cause,  which  hath  not  been  n 
kcfere,  for  |>usfaing  forward  the  baptism  of  minoca»  llll' 
for  transfemng  it  to  babes.     That  thb  is  «EKMr  fSaif^^ 
conjecture,  th^  it  is  a  true  iict  supported  by  audietfi 
evidencev  will  appear  by  a  brief  investigadon  of  fom0, 
tides:    that  unmarried  priests  had  maivy  natond*tl# 
dren  ;    that  the  practice  of  the  times  was  to  bapttS  1 
aoinors  on  their  own  profession  of  faith,  except  ia'Miil 
of  danger ;  that  provision  for  the  children  of  priMBflli 
a  case  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  thfiH  the  rituals  wSltS 
adjusted  as  to  relieve  it.  ■  "'^;' 

The  first,  which  is  an  indelicate  article,  needs^nO^fM^ 
The  amours  of  the  popes  are  to  be  numbered 
ibc  least  of  dietr  sins  :  but  those  of  Gregory 
which  he  obtained  the  vast  estate  of  Mathilda^ 
«f  Tuscany,  were  productive  of  innumerable 
Italy  (9)  :  and  the  incestuous  practices  of  Alexa 
and  his  sons,  were  the  causes  of  infinite  criifies ; 
however,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  ( 
litemte  prelates,  habited  in  purple  robes,  with  gif^JtaMff = 
gdd  and  silver  embroidery,  converted  ininnerfes- tii'^  ^ 
stews,  and  had  parks  and  mansions  for  seraglios.    Hep-' 

(7)  Lnitprtndi  Be  reh.  Imp,  et  Iteg De  ManoMte  Jntateut^  tf^ 

...  -JDe  Sergio  Hi De  Joanne  Rtnennate-  -  -    De  Tkeoddrnt"  r-^i? 

Maro9ia Dejifdeepk.  Brixiano  E^ieopO'^--Et de  Wm 

imquitaie,  ISTe.    Tms.  i.  Parisiw.  1723. 

^8)  AbboiUB  Sermo  v.    Dejundamento  et  tncretnento  chrutUaUtatu* 

i9\  Murtit.  StFtpt.  Itai,  Tdm.  ▼. 

(1)  Akx.  ?i.  viia  -  -  Alex.  Gordon's  Life  of  Alexander  tL 
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St  bishop  of  Liege,  boasted  in  {niblick  that  he  had  been 
B  parent  of  foQiteen  cluldren  within  two  and  twenty 
Ktha.  (2).  A  bishop  of  the  tenth  centunr  says,  of  all 
niched  Christians  the  Italians  were* the  worst (3). 
Meats' « children  are  met  with  every  where  in  histories 
f  unmarried  clergy.  This  article,  then,  may  pass,  for 
udi  disorders  were  notorious,  and  the  repetition  of 
htm  is  unpleasant  to  sober  minds. 

That  it  was  the  practice  of  the  times  to  baptize 
pinors  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  on  their  own  profes* 
■OD  of  fiuth,  and  babes  only  in  case  of  danger  of  death, 
i|  dear,  not  only  by  the  general  laws  of  the  CathoUck 
pborch,  and  the  books  of  divine  oflEu:es  written  ia 
times  by  monks  of  other  countries,  but  by  the  ex- 
sy  nodical  statutes  of  the  bishops  of  Italy  them^  »; 
One  example  may  suffice.  In  the  middle  of 
tenth  century,  Atto,  son  of  viscount  Aldegar,  was 
»p  of  Verceli  (4).  He  was  a  man  of  merit,  who 
-ed  die  vices  of  the  times,  and  took  pains  to  re-^ 
bis  diocese.  For  this  purpose  he  compiled  a  small 
9d^  of  church-law  consistmg  of  one  hundred  eanons. 
lifebappUy,  the  Vatican  copy,  the  only  one  to  be  procur<» 
■j^  was  much  damaged,  and  the  copies  printed  from  it 
pap  /diasm8.(5)  Several  of  these  canons  have  an  indi- 
^.velation  to  baptism,  and  there  are  four,  which  ex- 
ipnily  belong  to  it.  The  sixteenth  concerns  com- 
iGleDla,  or  joint-petitioners  for  baptism,  and  it  requires 
m^dagy  to  deliver  ta  them  the  creed  publickly  in  the 
iklinrh  the  Sunday  before  £aster.(6)  This  was  taken 
MB  n  council,  which  had  been  held  at  Agde,  in  France^ 
mtt  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  (7)  The  seven* 
is  taken  from  a  decree  of  Pope  Cjelasius,  and  ifr  ^ . 
the  administration  of  baptism  at  all  times  except  ^^ 
and  Whitsuntide,  except  in  case  of  danger  of 
k.^8)  The  eighteenth,  which  regulates  baptism,  is 
tfferfBCX  through  the  damage  of  the  copy,  and  it  is  th^ 
Ape  vexatious,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  an  orig- 
iad  of  the  composition  of  Atto  himself.    Of  what  re- 

GMorii  pptps  x.  Epist  ad  Henr.  Leo&os.  Epifc. 

Batfierii  3e  eimumftu  canonum  Par^  iL 

llghtia  luU.  Sae.  Torn.  iv.    rire§iimu»  Mitop.  Ep.  idjiv.  AttQ. 

Q'Aoharii  £0iiai^«  Tom.  L    Attonit  iL  CdAjrfli/^rr. 

Cfcpuwl 
C7)  OmcUium  Amthense.  An.  DVI.  Cl^.  ^. 
WCa^xvll.  JHhmpvrtktfihinu 
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mains  Urn  is  the  8um.(9)  Catechmncw  in  to  !»«• 
structed  bdbre  they  are  baptized.  If  it  ahould  happao^ 
that  they  could  not  apeak  for  themaelvea,  ilie  tcitiiMaiM 
ofcrediUe  witnesses,  wIk>  had  examined  them  in  flA 
Tate  concerning  their  fieuth,  should  be  admitted^  and  wf 
ahould  be  baptized.  Such  as  had  been  dumb  fnm 
their  infancy,  if  by  any  dgns  they  required  to  be  h» 
tizol,  were  not  to  be  deni^  baptism.  In  regard  tol^ 
fimts,  who  were  not  of  age  to  4>cak  for  them8elveai..ip 
condition  Catholicks  would  answer  for  them, 
shoukl  not  be  refused  them ;   however,  great  care 


to  be  taken  to  inform  the  respondents  that  tbef  JM 
themselves  under  obligations  to  instruct  them.  Tb 
nineteenth  orders  the  immediate  baptism  of  sick  d|i 
dren.  The  ninety  •seventh  appoints,  that  no  pemp| 
should  'be  baptized  unless  he  could  say  by  heart  d)l 
creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  except  such  as  had  not«|i 
rived  at  the  age  of  speaking.  The  baptism  erf*  socMl 
could  not  sj^sk  is  not  appointed,  much  less  enfind|( 
but  it  b  introduced  here  as  a  case  to  be  tolerated.  3|jj^ 
language  is  clear,  and  decisive.  Constitutiw^jiMI 
ut  nullus  baptiT^tur^  nisi  symbolum  et  arationcm  £kfi0 
team  memartter  tenuerit :  it  is  enacted,  thai  nopfom 
shah  be  baptized  unless  he  can  say  bv  heart  the  cre»:0d 
the  Larcts  prayer.  But  if  any  Catholicks  desire  .ifee 
baptism  of  such  as  cannot  speak,  and  if  they  will 
for  them,  non  abnuimus,  negatively,  ivewill 
Jiise  to  baptize  them,  or  positively,  v>e  wiff  maA 
The  truth  is,  the  clergy  were  become  so  wicked,  t|t 
Atto,  Ratherius,  Abbo,  and  other  sober  bishopa^ 
obliged  to  compound  with  them.  In  thdr  aei 
they  urged  the  necessity  of  instructing  before  haprtii^^ 
but  in  practice  they  were  obliged  to  wink  at  wMse  tUM 
than  infant  baptbm,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  ngitafv 
cle,  but  thev  knew  it  wm  an  innovation.  There  wasM 
officer  in  the  church  of  Milan,  named  Ambrose,  vhp 
wrote  to  Atto  to  desire  an  account  of  the  original  iuA^ 
tution  of  the  female  officers  called  deaconnesscs. .  An 
answered,  they  had  been  appointed  formerly  fiar  lk 
purposes  of  baptizing  women.  Now,  indeed,  fitf 
were  not  allowed  to  baptize,  because  the  custom  ofba{iliK* 
ing  litde  ones  had  rendered  their  services  imnec     '^ 

(9)  Cap.  zTiii.  ^uatittr  ^qftimi  foortmnma  t^ckati  f^vrm* 
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ll»  fherfc  #B*  ttMlAi^  bi  the  nakedness  of  female  chil- 
ilta  eflefinvfS  fcf  lltiDdbsQr.  He  adds,  very  truly,  that  in 
Ito'lMteitlMr  iiburch  thero  were  female  elders,  who 
Hjipit,  itt  #eU  as  female  deacons,  who  baptized.  The 
MUth  of  Milaii  retains  a  shadow  of  this  discipline  to 
day  in  the  women  servants  called  Vegloniss8e(l). 
difficulty  of  providing  for  the  children  of  the 
is  the  third  article :  a  practice  worse  than  the  bap* 
of  thein.  The  truth  of  the  bci  that  tbey  did  provide 
tit  them  by  procurin;^  orders  and  sine-cures,*  and  even 
»  for  them  in  their  childhood,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
Gregory  reproved  the  bishop  of  Liege,  just  now 
fioned,  for  marrying  some  ci  hb  baslards  into  noble 
I,  and  portioning  them  by  as»gnments  of  church- 
iHiles ;  for  procuring  benefices  for  others,  who  were 
Milors ;  for  conferring  botif  cures  and  sine-cures  on 
Wttn  himself;  for  giving  a  prebend  in  his  church  to  the 

ether  of  a  niin  ;  and  for  portioning  two  daughters  by 
tame  nun  with  ecclesiastical  money,  having  married 
iMfe  of  them  to  the  son  of  a  certain  count,  and  jointured 
it  in  An  estate  that  cost  fifteen  hundred  silver  marks  (2). 
fejttfcfius  wrote  to  Martin  bbhop  of  Ferrara  on  the  same 
MMfeOC,  and  reproved  him  shaiply  for  selling  orders  to 
Mihtfn,  of  which  he  had  made  a  perpetual  practice  (3). 
Vidft  tote  two  letters  of  Atto  to  his  clergy^  written  ex- 
pVSAilhr  against  incontinence ;  and  in  one  be  depicts  the 
felMM  r&es  a»  people  now  describe  the  most  prdBigate 
iettoochees,  and  informs  them  that  their  extravagant  lib- 
bMbiam  disgraced  and  ruined  the  church,  by  exciting 
eontempt  of  the  people,  who,  for  their  sakes,  sacri- 
vAf  withheld  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  who  were 
Perished  by  supporting  them  and  their  mistresses 
children  (4).  In  the  second  part  of  his  boo^c,  JDe 
Mtclesiasticis^  Concerning  the  grievances  of  the 
rtMffeAi  he  describes  the  manner  of  ordaining  little  boys, 
lilliMM  precisely  the  same  ailments  against  the  prac- 
tte^,  tt  the  Baptists  do  against  the  baptizing  of  them  (5). 
iNMi^  the  infants,  as  he  calls  them,^  were  trained  by 
Itt  rtd  fO  give  answers  to  questions  in  pubiick,  which 
tBf  ebtld  hsrdly  utter,  and  noC  a  word  of  which  they 

llMt>  ^ntiq.  Ita/,  Tom.  vL  Diu.  Izri. 

dreg;  ipitt,  ut  mtp,  ^    (S)  iMit.  L  Mirtino  Ferrtarieim. 

Epitt.  is.  z*  •  -  -  -Ep.  11.  (5)  \lh  mrdinationihus. 

36       *|[* 
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nodentood.  There  was  a  mock  deption,  too,  wiuch 
the  peopk  Laughed  at,  white  they  nve  thL-'tr  votes.  All 
this  was  done,  he  says,  oot  so  muca  to  conceal  the  fraud, 
for  that  was  notorious,  as  to  evade  the  literal  force  d 
the  canons,  which  had  espresblf 'forbidden  all  such  prac- 
tices. "  Here  is  a  lMsh<^  like  yi  idol,  he  hath  eyes  and 
caimot  tee,  ears  and  cannot  hear'.  These  are  not  the  dts> 
ciples  of  Christ ;  for  to  them  he  said,  Blessed  are  you 
eyes,  for  ihty  see,  and  your  ears,  for  tiiey  hear.  These 
are  ttu  blind  leading  the  blind.  They  that  make  sack 
idoit  ore  like  unto  them  :  so  is  every  one  that  tntsleth  0 
them.**  Thus  the  good  bishop  vented  his  grief  and 
shame  :  but  his  headstrong  clergy  paid  no  attention  lo 
him.  Here,  then,  is  an  account  of  in&nt  bishops,  wbtck 
includes  the  pntctice  of  infant  baptism,   and  the  mosl 

Kwerful  motive  in  the  world  to  engage  the  graceks 
lian  priests  of  the  tenth  century  to  perform  it.  hit 
a  violent  presumption  against  the  divinity  of  infant  lop- 
tism,  that  it  was  most  practised  in  ages  when  rationil 
motives  were  least  known.  No  three  facts  are  betterau- 
thenticated  than  these  :  the  incontinerce  of  the  clergf : 
the  baptism  of  minors;  and  the  putting  children  bitB 
orders;  and  when  these  are  collected  into  one  pCHOt 
of  view,  the  history  run  thus.  In  tlie  tenth  and  some 
lower  centuries,  excepting  a  very  few,  the  whole  catho- 
lick  hierarchy  hved  in  habits  of  debauchery  (6).  Some 
few  pacified  their  scruples  by  private  marriage,  but  the 
far  greater  part  either  committed  fornication  and  adulieiy, 
promiscuously,  or  kept  mistresses,  vhom  they  called 
vice-wives.  All  were  bad,  but  the  italiiins  were  tbe 
worst.  Some  sc^r  bishops  tried  to  resist  the  torrent, 
and  made  their  clergy  sign  renunciations.  Thus  did 
Guarin  or  Warin,  who  was  bishop  of  Modena  in  the 
year  one  thousand  and  five,  and  in  his  archives,  tlierc 
are  such  entries  as  these.  "  I  Andrew,  presbyter,  prom- 
ise before  God,  and  all  the  saints,  and  you  Guarin,  bisli- 
op,  that  I  will  not  practise  camal  commerce  :  or  if  I  do, 
I  will  resign  myecclesiastical  hcHiour  and  my  beneflce." 
**X  John,  archprcsbytcr,  promise  from  this  hour  forward 
to  Tptt  Warin,  bishop,  that  I  will  never  commit  adultny 
all  the  days  of  my  life  with  another  man*s  wife,  nor  fbr. 
nication  with  any  unlawful  plbfititute.     And  if  I  do,  I 


(6)  Hunt.  Ilwt.  JtiOf,  TlMp.  Diia.  KS.  0»  atHiiu  tmlUnm- 
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itpo&t  mywlf  to  danger :"  other  prelates  winked  at  di6 
Anae.    Some  indeed  made  laws  against  it :  but  in  the 
Hit  cMincO  of  TofadOt  a  law  was  made  fi»r  it,  and  g(»icu« 
E^  were  allowed  to  the  deiKy,  for  incontinence  was 
rilde  which  could  not  be  stopped^  and  which  the  pre-     :ki 
Ilea  were  obliged  to  regulate  as  wdl  as  they  could.    In       * 
nnrd  to  the  baptism  d*  minors,  It  was  absolutely  nee- 
P&ry  to  the  admission  oi  diem  into  orders.    Baptism 
Mfeb  called  Janua  ecdesiae,  the^^iir  by  wlueh  people  en- 
ned  into  die  diurch.     No  step  could  be  taken  to- 
pensioning  them  before  they  had  been  baptized, 
ren  might  be  admitted  into  ecclesiastical  scIkxiIs 
t  it :  but  they  could  not  be  moved  finom  thence, 
t  into  the  list  of  choristers  till  they  had  been  bap- 
Ibed.    They  were  therefore  taught  Tery  early  to  make 
^    responses.     A  presbyter  of  twelve  years  of  age,  or 
y  called  them,  little  in&nt  presb|rters,  were  very 
mon.    This  abuse  was  not  local,  it  prevailed  over 
whole  Catholick  world.     The  following  is  an  injunc- 
1  of  Q.  Elizabeth  of  England.     <*  Item,  for  as  muche 
in  these  latter  dates,  many  had  been  made  priestes, 
||t|iig  childre,  and  otherwise  utterly  unlearned,  so  that      ^ 
Ifeby  could  not  reade  to  saie  Mattens  and  Masse :  the 
Ovfinaries  shall  not  admitt  any  suche  to  any  cure  or  spir- 
ftoal  function  (7)." 
Ijlnnents,  who  had  no  interest  in  getting  their  children 
jfte  church,  deferred  the  baptism  of  them  :   but  the 
who  had  further  views,  accelerated  it.     This 
not  agreeable  to  many  thoughtful  bishops,  but  the 
Kniditton  of  the  times  obliged  them  to  comply.     Boni- 
ita^  bishop  of  Piacentia,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eigh^- 
hlae,  in  a  squabble  about  who  of  two  was  the  lawful 
tttoe,  was  imprisoned,  maimed,  blinded,  and  murdered 
i^the  opposite  party.     This  good  prelate  had  written 
ll'faook  on  the  sacraments  (8).     On  baptism  he  ob- 
'*  that  Jesus  ordered  his  disciples  to  teach  and 
that  instruction  ought  to  precede  baptism,  be-  * 
fiiith  without  works  was  dead,  so  works  widiout 
unprofitable :    that  it  was  supposed  thiaindcr 
^iHw'tot  be  obiserved  in  the  baptism  of  children,  liri  ac- 
^  tQunt  of  the  fiiith  of  their  parents,  or  the  sponsion  of 

(7)  Inmnctions  g^iven  by  the  QiioettM  Naiestie.    The  first  yere  of  the 
vme  of  oar  touenugne  Lady  Queeiie  kVifbbeth.  1559. 
%  Marat.  Amdq,  Tom.  iii.  Diss.  xxxtK 
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tlieir  godbthers:  that  however,  b^jvdiVi  prp^tl«4  thlilt 
nofurdifsc  thap  as  exorcUm  and  qatocbiavig,  vWch.iM 
cooneoted-withit,  profittedtbem:  th9tt|M|ig|^4Kii[l||i 
ties  had  recdved  ^  command  tp  baptigQ,  yet  AiquH 
not  proceed  immediately  to  execute  it,  bt|(  ii^ijicipi' 
the  descent  of  the  spirit,  and  it  was  npt  tiU  thp 
Peter's  sermon,  when  the  people  weFQ  prifkedM 
hearty  and  said.  Men  and  br^thrm^  '^fni^  s/uUf  tnf 
that  the  apostle  said,  Bepent  and  be  baf4wd  ettny  efut 
you  :   that  i^p:eeably  to  all  this  the  Romw  pont^lp 
decreed,  that  baptism  should  not  be  admidiatnt^  t9.  ' 
healthy  and  the  safe  at  any  time,  except  in  pvWipk 
vigils  of  Easter  and  Wlutsuptide ;  although  to 
a  greater  evil,  the  loss  of  souls,  tbey^had  aUowodt  t . . 
^  in  danger  of  death,  and  people  besiegedt  or  iii  tfangOHf 
shipwreck,  to  be  baptized  at  any  time.''  Muratoriifls 
he  bad  produced  a  great  number  of  authentick  iqoqi 
of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
centuries,  makes  this  veiy  true  observation :  **  3y' 
monuments  we  may  learn  how  many  centuries 
tians  retained  the  custom  of  not  baptizing 'infiints,  9H^ 
do  now,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.     Except  in  CfNtf 
sickness,  or  imminent  danger  of  death,  most  defisnaii 
till  the  Saturdays  before  £aster-day  and  Whitmnd[$if 
on  which  days  the  church  solemnly  adminbtei 
tism.     Thither  children  several  years  dkl  w< 
tymes  brought.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Cassiano,  in 
enth  century,  as  William  the  monk  reports  ia  __  _ .. 
published  by  Mabillon,  N.  xlii.  says,  I  was  ihr^ym^ 
of  age^  'when  Ijf^as  baptized.     We  observe  alio;^  M 
the  baptized  imhiediately  received  the  commuoiai  ^. 
the  body  of  Christ  (9)."    There  was  another  cnailK' 
stance,  too,  which  teqded  to  carry  over  bap&l|i'$M 
minors  to  babes.     It  was  a  cu^om  in  those  pd  tiaw 
to  expose  children.     Among  the  Franks  th^  wtn^^ 
ed  Collects,  that  is,  gathered  or  picked  up,  and  the: Aitif^ 
quired  either  that  they  should  be  claimed  by  their  partPtf 
or  relations  withiq  ten  days,  or  that  they  suuxild  hfPMtf 
the  ^ves  of  the  finders(  1 ).     There  was  in  the  BthocpM* 
ry  a  Vierciful  arch-presbyter  of  Milan,  named  DadMl^ 


(9)  Amiq.  Tom.  iv.  Diss.  Ivii.    De  ritibm- 
(1;  fialuzii  Capitul,  Lib.  ti.  Tit  144. 
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^  b|iii(  md  ^KJowed  « fbafidliDg-hospital(2).    Noth^ 
Rg  cap  Iw  more  hunuuie  than  the  preamUe  of  the  char* 
Hp  wMPb  oeosum  incontineiice,  hut  which,  however, . 
lillinguiahefi  woree  from  bad^  and  supposing  that  youdi 
M}  bftcfk  hurried  into  imprudences,  which  they  them* 
ilBiev  yi^ould  not  justify,  oflfers  to  jnevent  the  destruc- 
IHI^of  illegitimate  children  by  providing  tar  them  till  they 
jiipp.fl^ven  years  of  age,  and  tnen  by  either  idacing  them 
IKi  or  allowing  themr  to  go  where  they  wotid  be  perftx^ 
pKilnse*   A  noble  charity !  It  was  the  custpni  then,  when 
person  exposed  a  child,  to  wrap  up  a  handful  of  salt 
swaddling  clothes  to  signify  that  it  had  not  been 
^  (3).      If  there  were  no  salt,  it  was  understood, 
ceremony  had  been  performed.      The  excellent^ 
Imder  of  the  house  forgot  nothing,  and  he  provided  * 
nurses  to  suckle,  and  a  priest  to  baptize  these  his 
»ted  chUdren.      It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  an  ex- 
rd  cluld,  who  bad  lain  abroad  nobody  knew  how  long, 
child  presented  by  its  blushing  mother,  who  could 
very  little  about  it,  m^ht  be  adjudged  in  danger  of 
;,  and  if  so,  baptism  must  have  been  administered 
liately.     If  to  all  these  be  added  the  obladons  oi 
\n  to  monasteries,  and  the  pressing  necessity  of 
fcl  dcrgy  to  prepare  their  own  children  for  orders  and 
b  IKnnon,  the  transition  of  baptism  from  litde  to  less, 
l^ipinors  to  infants,  from  dipping  thrice  to  dipping 
l|B||k  froin  dipping  once  to  pouring,  and  from  pouring 
|l  sprinkling,  will  appear  natural,  and  the  baptism  of 
hibeB  may  be  accounted  for  without  either  the  Old 
H^Mttient  or  the  New. 

i^  The  accommodation  of  this  ordinal  to  children  of  two 
#divec  years  of  age  was  practicable,  and  very  easy, 
canons  allowed  the  baptizing  of  children,  meaning 
Under  this  name  people  claimed  baptism  for 
indeed  were  minors,  but  not  such  minors  as 
kws  intended, 
same  observation,  which  hath  been  made  on  another 
MBMOq  on  the  vague  meaning  of  such  words  as  infant, 
WU,  Utile  one,  and  the  like,  holds  good  here ;  for  pred* 
aha  was  fiu*  from  the  character  of  the  Italian  language  of 

(3][  Manit.  ut  iup.  Tom.  iii.  Diss  zzsvii.  Fundatio^  §ai  doiatio  Brephot- 
''i^ii  Hmeti  Sahatoriif/aeta  a  Datheo  Jlrehifmbytero  MetUolmemtM  eccle- 
«it»  imoTST. 

(3)  Ibid,  ut  tuf. 
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thoae  ages.  The  French,  tfie  SfMitnah,  and  die  iHiif 
languages,  rose  out  ofihe  comij^ioa  of  the  old  Ronoft 
tongue.  Thia  tongue  was  perfect  in  the  rclgn  of  Augustitf' 
in  the  writings  of  scholars,  but  it  was  not  so  among  tfatf 
populace  even  then  either  in  the  prorlnces  or  at  Roiadf 
Various  dialects,  unregulated  by  grammatical  laVif 
xrcTc  used  all  over  Italy.  Out  of  these,  and  foreign  la^ 
guages  brought  in  by  Greeks,  Goths,  Lombards,  vi 
odiers,  in  process  of  time  a  new  language  rose,  wUjft^ 
notaries  were  obliged  to  write,  and  of  course  to  rediie# 
to  some  order  (1).  The  Coraicana  and  Sardinians  fif# 
gave  it  a  form,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  othdf 
improved,  and  which  in  the  end  the  Florentines  reBdcl' 
up  to  its  present  perfect  state.  Splnello,  a  Sicilian  writtl^ 
of  the  13th  century,  exemplifies  the  vague  use  of  the  tennf 
in  question  (5).  He  relates  an  anecdote  of  Roger  de 
Sanseverino,  a  child  whom  one  Donaticllo  rescued  fmn 
a  ruin,  into  which  his  whole  family  had  fallen.  Dona- 
ticllo says :  My  master,  Aimar  de  San  Severino,  as  be 
was  fleeing  to  the  coast  to  get  aboard  a  ship,  recoUedi  I; 
cd  Roger,  and,  turning  himself  to  me,  said,  go,  Doni.  ' 
tiello,  and  try  whether  it  be  possible  by  any  method  t» 
save  Jiglioh  the  little  child."  He  goes  on  to  narrate  ll* 
history,  how  he  got  possession  of  him,  how  he  con. 
ducted  him  from  place  to  place,  till  lie  delivered  him 
to,  his  grandmother,  how  she  put  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  how  his  holiness  provided  for  him,  and  in  the 
end  that  at,  17  years  of  age  Messer  Roger  became  wi* 
belio  giavane  an  accomplished  young  i^iiilcman.  Dur- 
ing all  his  minwity  he  calls  him  promiscuously  ^giii>i 
^piiulo,  Jigliolo,  the  first  a  corruption  o(  fi/ius  a  son,  i 
child,  and  the  last  of  j^Efiff/ui  a  litUe  son  :  yet  this  childt 
this  little  child,  this  Roger,  whom  Spinello  calls  a  litlle  \ 
litde  child,  was  niile  years  of  age  when  Donaliello  first  ! 
went  for  him  :  cAe  era  picderillo  di  uove  anii'i.  The 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  in  those  ages  ffat 
nearly  the  same,  ia  equally  vague  in  the  use  of  tcims 
descriptive  of  legal  innincy.  Thus  in  an  ancient  frag' 
ment  the  reader  is  informed,  that  William,  duke  of  Flor- 
ence, bad  a  soo,^glio,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  but  of  man- 
ners so  depraved  that  he  took  pleasure  in  seeing  citizens 

<4)  Mor«t.  jHtia.  Ital.  Tom.  ii.  Dtii.  xzxii.  Ht  onsine  Hngmt  Italics.  _      j 

(S)  Diurnalidi JUuterH».tteoSpiae\loiii Ck-nnraezo.a/iud.MoTai.^'V-  I 

ttmi.Tom.ra,  * 
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Iprturcd,  and  after  his  fiitber*s  orders  had  been  executed, 
vould  be^  more  blows  m'lKbt  be  given  the  suferers  &x 
lb  diversion  (6)>  His  &uier  had  invested  him  with 
ll)^itary  honoura,  and  this  cruel  child  .who  was  an  officer 
mM  imme  [juvenis]  de  dodki  amii,  a  youth  of  twelve 
leva  of  age."  So  afain :  "Felidano  entered  the  pal- 
M  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  went  into  the  room 
V(Qere  the  king,  the  queen  us  conaort,  and  Lewis  his  son, 
Mbf  sitting  at  dinn^.  Lewis  now  king,  was  then  in  his 
jn&acy(7)."  So  again  in  the  life  of  Cola  di  Rienzo 
m)  ;  "  The  manf^d  bod^  of  the  tribune  was  left 
Spgii^  two.  days  md  one  night,  and  the  little  children 
^H  ZittelH  pelted  it  with  stones."  So  again :  "  Infants 
ff  five  years  of  age  walked  two  and  two  in  'procession, 
fg)^  cha^zed  themselves  vrith  whips."  Such  a  vague 
jpe  of  words  occurs  every  where.  An  ordinal  to 
^nilate  the  b^tism  of  children^  therefore,  is  to  be 
^^unded  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  affixing  to 
K  word  child  an  arbitrary  sense,  and  by  supposing  it 
Jnya  stood  for  a  new-boni  babe.  In  the  Ambro^an 
mpipal  of  the  time  now  under  consideration  the  accom- 
'MadadoQ  lay. in  the  part  at  the  water  immediately  before 
jjiptiaai.     It  was  the  administrator  who  repeated  the 

creedi^^id  the  Catechumen  had  only  two  words  to  utter ; 

Ijb^.  jope  baptizare :  the  other  credo.  A  child  of  two  or 
ira  of  age  could  utter  these,  and  such  were, 
the  children  that  weie  baptized  in  publick  ia 
th  century  in  the  Catholick  church.  It  b  the 
I  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca,  to  which  Murato- 

Bacoiles,  that  the  Italian  word  bambmo,  which  answers 

p  ^^EngUsh  term  babe,   was  orinnally  taken  ftom 

MwwSjdbe  participle  of  b^  rfiwi)  which  ugnifiea  one  who 
^Mka  inarticulately  (9).  Can  aoy  thingiie  more  likely 
j^Ki  tliat  ^  infants  should  obtain  this  name  from  suc^ 
'  '^  "''lem  as  spoke  inarticulately  at  their  baptism  ?  Cer< 
jjt  is,  the  term  came  in  while  the  practice  was  in  use. 

--ji^X^  S^^^  °"^7  °"^  example)  in  the  chronicle  called 
.  ^  leats,  or  achievements  of  the  Ol^uisscs  of  Este,  it  is 

■id*  thtfkAzzolino,  the  devil's  executioner,  spared  nei- 

A  Km.  Somtaui  Fragmtatam.  ^ud  Unrat.  Jnli^.  Tom.  iii.  Cspitolo  xii. 
I       VJ  CfJtolo  X.  Entn  FeliciMW.  Lo  Re  *Uvk  &  taoU,  e  praniaTa  eno  e 
1    hlUia  «  MO  figUo  Ludorico,  modo  He,  lo  quale  era  in  etate  de  infataia, 
FiU  Di  Col*  Di  RieniD  Libra  tavt.  Capitolo  xiiv. 
"      '    iMi^.  Mtml.  Tom.  ii.  Dim.  zxxuL  De  origine  live  Stym»l^ia 
mm,  BsmUM.  itftrnt.  i\fmtUiu. 
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theraged  men,  ikh- pregnant  women,  nor  little  stammering 
in&nU(l).  Muraiori  observes,  there  ire  many  words 
in  Italy,  as  there  are  in  other  «nin(nea»  which  owe  lbrif| 
origin  to  one  man,  or  one  event,  mereljr  gccidental  and  »•  ■■ 
bitrary,  and  he  gives  an  ezaniple  in  the  word  Mn^nana,  ^' 
Blacksmith.  After  he  hath  mentioned  niiiny  Icrantcj 
etymoio^es,  and  shewn  the  futility  of  thtm,  he  adds  )m 
own  conjecture,  which  like  all  bis,  is  ingenious,  natural, 
and  highly  probable  (2).  There  are  more  such  eljiD^ 
c^es  than  many  arc  aware  of,  and  Bambino  seems  to  be 
one  :  but  however  it  be,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  wardt 
Bambino,  figlio,  inlant,  child,  and  otherssynonj'mous,  wot 
all  in  those  times  vague  and  itidetcrminaie,  and  nothin; 
but  arcumstances  can  fix  the  sense  ;  and  therefore  no 
arguments  for  baptism  taken  from  such  ungic  words  can 
be  valid. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  of  this,  it  may  be  removed  by  tiil» 
ingtothe  vocabulary  oftbeacademy  tfella  Cnisca,ivbae 
the  sense  of  each  word  is  given,  and  now  fixed  and  coo- 
firmed  by  examples  from  the  most  approved  Italian  wri' 
ters(3):  but  in  former  ages  the  language  n-as  not  r^ 
duced  to  preciiJon  :  the  nunous  passage  in  the  go^ 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  is  rendered  h 
fh?  Italian  version;  Lasciate  i piccoRfanc'mlli^mnt 
me  (4).  If  the  word  7&n«W/o  be  taken  precisely  in  Ae 
sense  which  the  academicians  have  given  it,  this  verdon 
is  the  best  of  any  modem  translation,  and  conveys  thai 
precise  idea,  which  the  evangelists  meant  Fancimltzza, 
says  the  academy,  is  ptierizia,  the  age  between  seven 
and  fifteen  :  and  fanamlo  is  a  child  out  of  infancy :  and 
not  arrived  at  adolescence.  They  obser^'e,  hotvever, 
that  the  wmd  is  not  dwsys  used  accurately,  but  is  some- 
times put  for  a  marriageable  person.  Piccolo,  wliie& 
signifies  little,  is  intended  to  fix  the  sense,  and/icOT^ 
JimcitiUo  is  a  littie  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  To 
children  of  this  size  the  circumstances  in  the  go^ 
^ree,  but  they  do  not  agree  to  new-born  m- 
&nts.  By  the  way,  the  learned  Diodati,  in  his  ItaHan 
notes  on  the  New  Testament,  observes  both  the  orig:- 
inal  mode  of  baptizing,  and  that  of  ^ter^ges.     Thus  on 


O)  Chrtm.  Mttaat.  Munt.  Tom.  xT.  An,  vecu. 

{3}  Magiiam).  faitr  ferrarhit. 

(3}  Vecabolarh  Drgli  Jceademiei  DtUa  Bhun.  A  Vtnctia.  leSB. 

(«)  L€  Stttra  SiUia.  PtrFian.  tAowet,  tM. 
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It.  iii.  6.     And  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan :  he 
s,  were  dipped  in  water.      Again   on   Roin.  vi.  4. 
r  are  buried  "Muh  him  in  baptism  :  that  is,  we  are  im- 
rsed  in  waier^  according  to  the  ancient  method  of 
idzing ;  a  sacred  symbol  proper  to  set  forth  the  en- 
)  suffocation  of  sin  in  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
!  cleansing  of  the  mind  by  regeneration  as  a  seal  of 
children  of  God.     The  word  soffogare^  which  liter- 
r  signifies  to  suffocate  by  drowning,  is  used  figuratively  to 
)ressthe  putting  to  death,  or  uunihilacing  of  any  thing 
that  it  could  be  or  live  no  more,  as  to  rot  wheat  in 
ter  is  to  suffocate,  drown,  or  annihilate  the  germ  :  or 
burying  of  any  thing  so  that  it  was  seen  no  more, 
lis  word  was  taken  from  the  drowning  of  Phanioti  and 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  as  the  passage  through 
t  is  said  to  be  a  figure  of  baptism,  the  Greek  fathers 
t,  and  after  them  the  Latins,  incorporated  the  language 
the  history  in  Exodus  into  descriptions  of  baptism, 
e  reverend  Father  Mijigarelli  lately  published  at  Rome 
ancient  Glossary  on  Exodus,  written  in  the  ninth  or 
th  century,  and  as  the  learned  Scipio  Maffci  supposed^ 
Pacificus,  an  archdeacon  of  Verona,  either  a  native  or 
Englishman,  or  a  German,   which  proves  that  the 
ians  of  those  times  administered  baptism  to  people, 
T  they  were  instructed,  by  dipping,  and  that  they 
ismitted  the  ideas  of  drowning  and  suffocating  sin  in 
itism  from  the  fathers  to  the  moderns  (6).     Diodati 
refore  used  the  established  language  of  his  country  : 
ftrsh  figure."  fully  expressive  hovvcverof  a  perfect im- 
rsion  of  men,  who  had,  been  guilty  of  actual  sin. 

)'D.Johan.  Aloysii  Mingarellit  AnecdDtontm  fasciculus.  RonutlTSS.Glot* 

tper  Exodum.  Cap.  xiv.  20.  Et  erat  nubes  tenehrota,  et  in  luminam  noc- 

•  Tencbrosa  Egyptiis,  lucida  Israel  ;  sic  ipsa  doctrina  est  fidelium  in- 

natio. 

.  Absiu/it  illud  Dotmnut  Jlante  ^ntof  Mare  baptismum  sig^ificat. — 

laque  est  aqua :  post  baptisnmtii  aditus  regni  apertus  est. 

.  Fersequentes  Egyptii  in^ressi  sunt  post  eos     Usque  ad  ipsum  baptismi 

itum  diaholus  ciiin  aiiperbia,  et  ceteris  satellitibus  homines  pers'^quitur. 

baptizandus  est,  filiiis  dlaboli  descenUit,  sed  eo  summerso  filius  Dei 

dit. 

TRANSLATIOIT. 

ie  pursuing   Egypt' an*  foiicraed  tie  hraelites  into  the  red  sea.    So  the 

iity  devil,  and  his  satellites,  pursue  mankind  even  to  the  baptismal 

w.     So   that  a  c.indiilate   for  baptism,  goes  down  into  the   water,  a 

I  of  the  devil,  but  having  been  immersed^  he  comes  out  of  it  a  child  of 
n 

«  a 

J-  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  «re  Uie  comments  cf  a  Pxdo- 
ist  writer.    [£</. 

37 
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Nothing  is  more  common  \irith  writers  on  faipliB» 
dian,  on  producing  a  law  to  baptize  infiuits,  inttully 
to  conclude  that  modem  infent  baptism  was  an  anoent 
universal  practice  ;  but  the  conclusion  b  hasty,  as  thco^ 
selves  must  own,  if  they  please  to  advert  to  the  cnet 
above,  for  baptism  of  in&nts  in  Saxony  in  the  dghlli 
century  was  that  of  babes  within  a  year  old,  under  m 
imperial  law ;  but  baptism  of  infants  in  Italy  in  that  ind 
following  centuries  was  that  of  minors  under  canoo  law 
misinterpreted  by  custom,  and  applied  to  babes  not  bjr 
the  despotism  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  by  the  deprsp- 
ity  of  the  clergy,  or  rather  by  that  unnatural  law  rf 
clerical  celibacy. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

SEVERAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  TRANSFBRRIHO  BAPTUll  TO  lABlk. 

IN  the  ages  between  the  third  century  and  the  wsAp 
while  the  baptism  of  minors  by  dipping  was  geocn^f 
practised,  and  while  babes  were  baptized  only  in  qm 
of  extreme  danger,  publick  baptisms  at  Easter  iwi 
Whitsuntide  were  so  ornamented  with  ceremoiucsiB  ( 
to  exhibit  a  grand  show.  After  the  baptism  of  bsbei 
had  been  introduced  in  publick,  many  cdf  these  ocraao* 
nies  became  impracticable,  and  consequendy  Ui  W/o 
disuse,  while  others  took  an  oblique  direction,  and  b^ 
came  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  common  spectatCNTi  tliom^ 
they  continued  to  be  used. 

To  give  a  brief  sketch  of  this.  i.  It  is  remariubk  d 
that  baptisteries  disappeared,  and  along  with  them  ak  ^ 
the  ceremonies  used  at  the  consecration  of  them ;  kt 
these  buildings  had  been  consecrated  distincdy  and  i* 
part  from  churches,  and  with  great  propriety,  if  oofr 
secration  be  necessary  at  all,  for  they  were  aepaniB 
and  independent  edifices,  as  some  ancient  inscriptioBi 
prove  (1)1 

ii.  The  dis^pearance  of  deaconnesses,  too,  ou^  to 
be  observed,  for  from  the  times  of  the  apostks  for  sev* 
eral  ages  elderly  women  officiated  in  the  church,  mA 
performed  the  same  offices  to  their  own  sex  as  deacoos 
did  to  men^  one  of  which  was  administering  baptisiD» 

(1)  Paciaud.  Antiq.  Chitt,  DIm.  ii.  Cap.  S. 
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(Then  adult  baptism  fell  into  disusei  deaconnesses  dis* 
ipeared,  although  the  old  fotm  of  ordaining  them  re- 
ains  in  the  ordinsds,  for  both  Greek  and  Latin  rituals 
tain  the  ancient  form  oi  ordaining  the  sister  Phoebes, 
I  the  ritualists  call  them  :  but  they  are  not  used  now 
the  western  churches  (2). 

iii.  Catechumens  also  have  disappeared,  and  the 
rma  relating  to  them  are  disused. 
The  learnt  and  candid  Dr.  King,  with  the  most 
udable  zeal,  residing  in  Russia,  availed  himself  of  his 
tuation,  and  made  die  Protestant  churches  a  present 
'  what  they  never  had  before,  a  clear,  faithful,  and  ac- 
irate  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
lurch  in  Russia,  observes,  **  that  a  vast  number  of  in- 
ntions  have  been  added  to  that  plain  institution  of 
hrist,  baptism  ;  inventions  which  arose  from  the  ca- 
icious  imaginations  of  bishops,  while  each  appointed 
I  the  offices  and  ceremonies  in  his  own  diocese  : 
ough  some  circumstances,  vdiich  might  be  supposed 
I  have  been  proper  or  useful  in  earlier  times,  must  ap- 
sir  unnecessary  at  present  on  account  of  the  different 
tuation  of  the  Greek  church.  There  is  in  this  church 
form  of  making  Catechumens  before  baptbm,  and 
m  is  continued  to  in&nts  :  but  there  is  also  in  die 
tniigies  a  form  of  dismissing  Catechumens  before  the 
nirch  received  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  now  for  a 
ay  obvious  reason  discontinued*  Tte  following  is 
leRituaL 

Deacon.    Catechumens  ;  pray  unto  the  Lord. 
Choir,     Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Deacon.    Ye  faithful,  let  us  pray  unto  the  Lord  for 
le  Catechumens,  that  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  upon 
icm. 

Choir.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Deacon.    That  he  may  instruct  them  in  the  word  of 
rath. 
Choir.    Lord,  have  mercy  Upon  us,  &c.  (3). 

The  £oitm  of  making  an  in&nt  a  Catechumen  is  re- 
lined,  and  the  sponsor  answers  :   but  the  impropriety 

(3)  Goarii  Rituai.  Gneeor.  Paris  1647.  pig.  262.  De  DiaeonisM.  Orat, 
^  &aeami9m  ordinate 

(3)  Dr.  John  Glen  King.  RiteM  mi  Oermionki  of  the  Greek  chunk  in 
KKt«M«  p^^.  161.    London.  1772. 
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is  evident.  ''  The  priest  turns  the  Catechumen  to  the 
West,  uncovered,  without  shoes«  and  his  hands  lifted 
up,  and  saith  :  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil,  and  al 
his  works,  all  his  angels,  all  his  service,  and  all  hk 
pomp  ?  The  Catechumen  then  answereth,  or  his  span* 
sor,  if  it  be  a  Pagan  or  a  child,  and  saith  :  I  do»  re- 
nounce. The  priest  repeats  the  same  question  the  sec* 
ond  and  the  third  time,  and  he  answers  the  same  to 
each.  The  priest  then  saith  :  Hast  thou  renouni:ed  the 
devil  ?  Answer*  I  have  renounced.  The  same  ques* 
tion  and  answer  thrice.  Then  the  priest  saith,  blow  and 
spit  upon  him  :  which  he  does,  and  the  priest  turns 
him  to  the  East,  holding  his  hands  down,  and  then  saith 
to  him  :  Art  thou  joined  unto  Christ  ?  Answer.  I  am 
joined.  Priest :  *Hast  thou  been  joined  unto  Christ  t 
Answer.  I  have  been  joined.  Priest.  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  him  ?  Answer.  I  believe  in  him  as  king  and 
God,  and  then  repeats  the  creed,  I  believe  in  one  God, 
to  the  end.  The  questions  and  answers  and  the  creed 
are  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Then  the 
priest  asks  thrice  :  Hast  thou  been  joined  unto  Christ  f 
Answer,  thrice  :  I  have.  Priest  :  Worship  him.  The 
Catechumen  bowing,  saith,  I  worship  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  consubstanti^l  and  undi- 
vided Trinity.  Then  the  priest  saith  :  Blessed  be  God, 
who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  :  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 
The  service  finishes  with  a  prayer  (4)."  It  should  seem 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  discontinuing  the  admission 
as  the  dismission  of  Catechumens  :  but  the  Greek 
church  doth  not  think  so. 

iv.  The  custoni  of  swearing  by  baptism,  which  pre- 
vailed both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  hath  been 
long  forgotten ;  and  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  as  a 
test  of  fidelity,  so  fully  occupies  its  place,  that  he  who 
receives  that,  is  now  said  to  take  the  sacrament,  that  is, 
the  oai/ij  as  if  there  were  no  other,  but  formerly  this 
was  only  one  oath  of  several.  The  very  learned  and 
laborious  Du  Fresne  hath  collected  many  examples  of 
baptismal  oaths  in  hb  Glossary,  and  in  his  notes  on  the 

(4)  Dr.  King,  at  before. 
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mtiiie  writers  (5).  Ill  the  first  ages,  whenadiad- 
if  lesQs^  in  a  ngan  citjr  where  Chrbtianity  was  rUU 
d  or  peTBecnied,  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  and  in 
boe  (6f  die  world  pnwssed  himself  a  Christian  by 
baptized,  he  was  supposed  to  give  an  unequivocal 
of  his  integrity.  It  would  have  been  a  shame  to 
It  tl>e  sincerity  of  a  man,  who  had  the  courage  to 
or  conscience-sake  in  a  case  where  he  gained  noth- 
and  hazarded  alL  Such  a  man,  where  attestation 
)g  his  Fellow-Christians  was  required,  might  with 
3d  grace  lay  hb  hand  on  his  breast,  and  say,  I  pro* 
!>y  my  baptism,  or  I  declare  by  my  Christianity,  it 
:  was,  or  it  shall  be  so  and  so.  If  it  be  not  so,  I  a- 
you  should  not  take  mc  for  a  Christian.  Hence 
;,  I  swear  by  my  faith,  I  plight  thee  my  troth  :  or 
ly,  faith  or  trdh  it  is  so  (6).  This  like  every  other 
>m  that  had  any  connection  with  baptism  evidentiy 
:  from  adult  baptism,  for  it  is  not  imaginable  that 
man,  who  had  been  christened  in  in&ncy  would 
1  swear  by  nr^  Christianity,  -tint  is,  I  appeal  to  that 
rity  and  good  faith,  with  which  when  I  was  an  in- 
I  have  been  told,  I  professed  to  believe  the  Chris- 
religion.  When  in  later  times  the  clergy  adminis- 
:  the  baptismal  oath  by  baptizing  a  child,  it  was  a 
;  of  chicanery,  as  some  found  to  their  cost,  and  it 
rito  total  disuse.  Gontharis  besieged  Carthage  (7). 
Iniidus,  general  of  the  fisroes  there,  retired  into  a 
sh.  Reparatus,  the  bbhop  of  the  city,  waited  on 
in  the  name  of  Gontharis  to  propose  terms  of  capit- 
jp,  Areobindus  o&red  to  accept  them  on  con- 
a  the  bishop  would  confirm  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of 
sm*  The  prelate  agreed  and  swore  and  baptized 
lid.  Thus  baptism  became  a  sacrament  or  an 
After  the  baptism,  Areobindus  received  the  child 
,  the  hands  of  the  bishop  vrith  the  articles  of  ca- 
Mion,  and  went  with  this  solemn  pledge  to  Gon- 
^  who,  notwithstanding  the  oath,  put  him  to  death 
next  day.     The  Catholicks  have  seven  ceremo- 

Ctroli  Da  Fresne  Dom.  du  Cange.  GtoMfwrhnn  ad  Hrifitor,  metSu  If 
9' loMmitatit.    Paris,  1733,  in  ^eri,  JilwuBeiituar---.'^--*^— '^- 


InraiT  per  christiafiiutem  nihil  aliud  ettjiMm  joTATe  per  bapUiiBain. 
ricm  Panchftle  -  -  Cura  et  studio  C.  Da  fwiHli.  Btamb^  VM,  ptf^. 
An.  47a 

iShakcKpfare. 
ProGopius  apiidDvL  Fresne  M  n^« 
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nies  of  religioo,  which  they  call  sacraments*  Fife  df 
them  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  this  ordinanoei 
unction,  penance,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordeml 
and  the  other  two  from  tlie  Lord's  supper  and  manrisgfc 
The  whole  seem  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  aofr 
ments,  that  is,  oaths,  from  the  custom  of  appealing  to 
three  solemn  transactions,  a  profession  of  christiani^ 
made  at  baptism  :  the  joining  with  a  christian  chunk 
in  receiving  the  Lord's  sup[>er :  and  tlie  solemoitjr  of 
a  marriage  contract.  A  man  who  could  appeal  to  in 
own  conscience,  his  fellow  church  members,  and  to  b 
wife  and  her  ikmily,  for  his  punctual  performance  of 
promises,  and  who  had  violated  none  of  these  engage 
ments,  ought  to  be  believed.  It  was  the  yea^  yta^  m 
nqy^  nay^  of  primitive  Christians.  It  was  on  some 
such  just  and  natural  ground  that  the  English  govm- 
ment  required  and  accepted  as  evidence  a  certified 
from  three  or  four  members  of  a  dissenting  congrq;^ 
lion,  that  such  a  person  was  bona  fide  a  protesUt 
dissenter.  From  tlic  same  natural  source,  too*  perbip8| 
came  certificates  from  the  minister  of  a  parish,  aad 
the  church- wardens ;  for  the  first  principles  of  huiMD 
actions  are  very  few :  the  various  modifications  of  them 
are  infinite  and  innumerable. 

v.  The  disuse  of  adult  baptism  accounts  also  for  one 
historical  fiict,  that  is,  that  modern  histories  of  evealSi 
unconnected  with  religion,  contain  no  anecdotes  rebtife 
to  baptism  or  baptisteries:  but  ancient  histories  fam 
many  of  this  sort.  For  example.  In  an  history  of  the 
Byzantine  theatre,  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  year  two  boo- 
dred  and  ninety-seven,  the  players,  on  a  theatre  it i 
city  of  Asia,  diverted  the  pagan  spectators  with  a  mock 
bapdsm  (8).  For  this  purpose  they  provided  a  hrge 
bathing  tub,  filled  it  water,  and  plunged  Gelasinus  iolo 
it,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  the  company. 

In  an  history  of  Constantinoplitan  revolutions  itissttd* 
In  the  year  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  Zeno  Mi 
by  treachery  received  into  the  city  of  Constantinopki 
and  got  possession  of  the  palace.  The  Emperor  Basit 
icus,  finding  himself  betrayed,  fled  with  his  consort  wbA 
children  into  the  great  baptistery  for  safety  (9).     Tlbenot 

(8)  Chronic.  Paschale  u^  iup,  pag.  279.  TiAi^vf^.  kc» 
{,9)  Ibid.  p.  325. 
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ey  were  fetched  out  under  promises  of  personal  secu* 
ty,  only  to  be  deprived  of  all  imperial  ensigns,  and 
inished.  I'his  was  the  celebrated  baptistery  of  S. 
yphia,  and  it  was  called  the  great  baptistery,  either 
xnjdsc  it  belonged  to  the  great  church,  or  to  distin- 
lish  it  from  the  smaller  baptistery  at  the  church  of  S, 
osmas  and  Damien,  or  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  S.  Cos* 
idian. 

vL  Some  articles  connected  with  baptism  have  dis- 
ipeared.  For  example  :  Compilers  of  ancient  poetry 
c  obliged  to  say  :  this  poem  was  written  on  bap- 
»m  (l) ;  that  was  composed  in  a  baptistery  :  This 
ms  on  a  thought  suggested  by  the  circumstance 
' .  two  churches  using  one  baptistery.  Collectors 
'  last  wills  and  testaments  are  forced  to  observe  (2): 
ich  and  such  legacies  were  bequeathed  to  bap* 
iteries.  just  as  the  old  Romans  left  money  to  the 
iths  to  buy  oils  and  unguents  for  the  company  (3)» 
Btiquaries  of  all  classes  have  actually  done  all  this,  and 
lUeodons  of  pictures,  inscriptions,  medals,  coins,  festi- 
Is,  and  histories  of  all  kinds  of  the  middle  ages,  have 
one  connection  near  or  remote  with  this  subject  (4)w 
yen  punsters  and  writers  of  jest  books  have  dipping  in 
iptism  fi>r  the  object  of  their  wit  (5).  No  remark  is 
ore  common  among  the  inestimable  compilers  of  an- 
luities  than  that  the  modern  churches  all  over  Italy  have 
KD  place  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths.  What  the 
iths  were  in  pagan  Italy,  the  churches  are  in  modem 
dyiP  The  pride  of  national  magnificence  hath  been 
uttfiened  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Had  Grscvius 
id  Gnxiovius  been  Anabaptists,  probably,  they  would 

[]h  Gronorii  Thesaur.  Grae,  Antig,  Vol.  viii.  p.  2405. 
[3i  S.  SylTestri  vita. 

fS)  Birnftb.  Brisson.  De  tptetaeulis  et  FeriU  afmd  GronoTii  Thetaur.  Grmc 
L  yiii.  pag.  2406. 

f^  Camden'H  Britannia.  Lond.  1695.  British  Coins,  pag.  87.  N.  13* 
(5)  Ueinrici  Bebelli-  -Poggii.  Alpl.miti  regi9  et  Adelplii  Facetia.  TMn- 
1 1555  Lib.  iii.  De  inirubtU  baptismo  cujunittfn  taceritotis.  Sacrrdos  vo- 
M'baptizare  puerum,  invenit  inter  ixtera  in  lihro,  salta  per  tria,  hoc  est, 
fjpoa  dic^'mlum  est  invenies  post  tertium  (bliiim.  Qt<a  propter  non  in- 
Bigensi  skltavit  circa  baptisterium.  Ad  hoc  Rustiri,  Domine,  quid  hie 
01  ?  noa  nunquam  vidimus  hactenus  ita  baptizare.  Bene  est,  dixit  sacer- 
■i  reliqui  verba  non  intellexerunt.  Postea  lecrens,  immerge  intus,  Cre- 
te! merdandtim  in  baptiNterium,  atque,  reniotis  arbitri  s,  merdavit  in 
•ud.  Qiiod  rusticus  per  rimus  portarum  viden<«,  dixit  ad  sacerdotem  ; 
^iabolus  baptizare  taciat  suos  pueros  in  isto  b»ptisinp«  ego  boa  fasiam« 
tcpe  puerum  sine  baptismo  abduxit. 
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have  conjectured  that  the  baptisteiy  was  die  VUk^ 
at  first  naturally  connected  the  Christian. church  i|il|MI 
Roman  bath,  and  that  the  loss  (tf  the  bapdsa  of '«ik|lP| 
accounts  for  the  disappearance  4if  the  baptismal  btM^MIff 
that  the  superb  cathedral  is  fimshri.  It  resembleMhp 
taking  away  of  the  scaflbldfa|;«  However  it  be»v  iHin 
the  productions  of  modem  WDCS  become  antiqu^Mi^lb^ 
ture  antiquaries  will  have  nothing  of  this  kind  t» 
their  pages,  or  employ  their  artists ;  for  the  chriaipnf 
a  child  is  a  dead  unanimated  trifle,  too  prignpftpinl..lD 
rouse  and  fire  the  fimcy  and  the  passiooa  of  nmnkinti : 
but  the  baptism  of  a  wise  and  willing  profeascr  of 
Christianity  was  the  event  of  his  life  the  most  to  be  ie« 
membered,  and  a  great  multitude  of  such  fired  all  «itb 
a  holy  enthusiasm :  and  the  day  of  dedicating  a  hip- 
tistery  was  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival. 

vii.  Nothing  appears  more  unmeaning  •  than  aome 
modem  ceremonies  of  infant  baptism,  yet  there  m  sot 
one,  which  was  not  at  first  a  reasonable  and  ntcjtmmj 
part  of  the  service.  For  ezamtnle*  What  can  a  Ji|^httd 
wax  taper,  put  into  the  hand  of  a  godfather  (for  the  duld 
cannot  take  it)  in  broad  noon-day,  signify  f  lofidds 
laugh  and  priests  preach  mysteries,  and  where  no  vA 
passions  are  excited,  all  is  very  well :  but  if  the  baptiaft 
of  adults  in  the  night  be  admitted,  here  is  nothing  p 
explain,  nor  any  thing  to  excite  ridicufe.  -TkfMff 
learned  president  Brisson  hath  proved  by .  wAW- 
able  evidence  from  ancient  and  allowed  authorkiabAi' 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  baptism  was  adminiatenJMy 
dipping  only  at  £a^r  and  Whitsuntide,  the  nun^JbtPP 
Catechumens  being  very  great,  the  administratorajbi^ 
to  baptize  in  the  night,  or  at  least  long  befixe  bnij^ 
of  day,  and  so  many  flambeaus  were  Ughted  op  if  j 
publick  convenience,  that  the  darkness  was  turned  W0  \ 
day  (6).  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  iof 
some  of  the  attendants  to  give  a  taper  to  a  person 
ing  up  out  of  the  water,  or  to  walk  before  him 
light  him  ?  It  served  at  once  to  distinguish  Ufl^ 
in  the  crowd  for  freedom  of  passage,  and  to  ligj^^ 
him  from  the  baptistery  to  the  dressing-room*,  t^ 
is  very  Ukely  one  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  bf  ^^ 

(5)  BriMon.    Zk^pectaettiU  t^  Grooor.   VoL  m.p.  MtSk 
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rtOT  came  from  Aia  circumstance  (7).  Perhaps 
wds  came  from  hence.  .1  Long  after  the  baptism 
tf  adults  was  discontinued, 'diS  country  people,  ctiic^y 
Wonen,  about  Ravenrar  u'Mid  ||go  to  town  on  the  eve 


If  John  Baptist's  day,  ao^^  Uf^,  Vithout  knowing  why, 
dt  ni^ht  in  the  church  fedicated  to  him  (8).  It  was 
ttnly  m  the  uxteendi  -ceiituiy  that  Julius  archbishop  of 
Rrnnna  put  an  end  to  the  custom.  The  primitive 
Cfaristians  wtre  not  a  set  ttf  enthusiasts,  who  dealt  in 
i^teries  and  hieroglyphicks :  mysticism  lies  in  mod- 
litn  accounts  of  their  religion ;  for  every  ceremony  may 
fee  interpreted  as  easily  as  this.  * 
H'  The  andent  rites  of  baptism  are  almost  all  in  use  at 
|Kb  day :  but  many  are  not  now  in  connection  n'ith  bap- 
Ittn.  ,The  washing  erf* feet  is  in  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
some  Protestant  churches.  The  ancient  baptismal 
went  along  with  Easter- Sunday,  and  the  Greek 
irch,  and  some  protestant  churches  continued  it,  not 
iptism,  but  the  Greeks  at  Easter,  and  ^  Protestants 
the  LiOrd's  supper  (9). 

would  be  endless  to  enumerate  particulars :  and  a 
of  a  few  more  ceremonies  in  general  shall  suffice. 
It  was  a  custom  for  candidates  to  give  in  their 
in   writing  before   the   time   of   baptizing  (l). 
were  arranged  in  a  catalogue  in  a  church  register, 
:iwere  called  over  before  prayer.     Henbe  came  nam- 
baptism.     Some  candidates  had  been  slaves, 
khad  no  distinct  names  before ;  others  had  been  call- 
'hf  pagan  names,  which  they  now  exchanged  fcnr 
~^  tfkui,  as  Lais  for  Mary,  Jovius  for  Peter  :  this  ren- 
I  difierent  columns  necessary,  that  the  new  name 
C  be  set  against  the  old  one.     In  process  of  time 
ames  of  the  officers  of  the  church  were  put  into  a  col- 
by  themselves,  and  they  were  subdivided  into  clcr- 

h  pJlfnf*-'  -Si'^'O'^  MeUphriBt.S.Mftrtluii  »ta.  Puleberrimi  quo- 
^^'^'Co  cotiitractt  illuhiinatoriii  quod  qjidem  Kilemua  rocire  baptiiteri- 
.'Qmprehenwin  eat  >  i^iiinqiie  porticibiu,  licut   probatium  quoqua 
-'--- — n,  que  eat  in  Hieruaalem  bapatitry. 

IlIiiminBtio.  Illuntntio.  Lumen,  i.  e.  Bftpti*inm-~ia^ifiii. 
•fiRm,   tli'i  Luminarinm.i.e.  Sabbat.  Puchal  ..Ealer-SaiiJajf. 
.„_  m.  Habei  Mtt.  Jlmen .  Lib.  xi.  Fenetiit  1»0,  pag.  768 
Georgii  Pachy  merU  Andradei  Mit.  PcL  Pomuid  iattrfttt  Somm  1669, 

1}  Omc9l  Cartbw.  IT.  Cap.  85.  Baptiundi  nomenauura.  dent  —Baiil.-- 
TMtt.  IridM.  -  -«t  Arobroi.  liiHfgim.  --PWip.  SameUi  Jutij.  MaiiUcogrm- 
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IjTf  bishops  and  benefoctcMB.  ThoMX  caoie  the  diptjiriv 
(3),  or  register!  of  sekct  names,  out  of  which  m^imn 
proceeded  names  to  be  gupyed  kff  first  the  Itving,  afia- 
vnad  the  dead,  thencme  eommenioratioQa  of  aainta^ 
martyrs,  illuminadons,  pictures^  JfMpes,  canonigatfioi^ 
calendars,  festivals,  rituals»  4p4  ap  ^ ;  nothing  of  d« 
original  remaining  to  the  ku^  lA  baptism,  ezo^As 

auestion,  what  is  your  nittei  aoAeven  that  a  babeuafll^ 
ble  to  answer.    Hegedppus  about  one  .bundled  win 
seventy  was  the  first  who  took  out  of  tht  catalogiKti 
list  of  bishqps,  which  are  now  the  proper  dqptychea. 

ix.  It  was  a  custom  for  Catechumens  to  spend  .the 
week  before  the  time  of  baptizing  in  fiuoing,  prayer,  aad 
hearing  sermons  ;  and  to  abstain  from  amusenM^  tf 
other  times  lawful^  as  bathing,  visiting^  and  other  suck 
jpleasures.  Infimt  baptism  rendered  all  these  obapklt 
m  regard  to  this  oraioance,  and  what  of  this  kind » 
mins  in  passion,  week  is  transferred  to  the  Lofd% 

Sx,  and  is  now  a  preparation  for  the  sacrament  at  Ki, 
n  Pdm- Sunday,  which  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  ba^ 
fore.£aster,  there  was  a  solemn  washing  of  the  headaof 
Catechumens.    Palm- Sunday  was  call^  on  thtrrnrrft 
capitilavium,  the  day  of  washing  heads  ;   for  on  d^ 
day  Catechumens,  who  had  been  long  under  tuidea^ 
were  divided,  and  such  as  were  declared  competeol^  €fr> 
tered  by  this  ceremony  on  the  services  of  the  week  pe* 
paratory  to  baptism :  while  the  rest  remained  ii^thertito 
of  Catechumens  till  the  next  season,  or  till  they  obtained 
more  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  had  given  fuU  pmf 
of  a  thorough  conversion  (3).      Competents  ngnSed 
joint  petitioners,  for  none  were  baptized  but ,  sudb  aii 
jietitioned  to  be  baptized,  and  none  were  allowed  to  a^ 
tition  before  they  understood  what  they  asked  for.    itii   i 
not  impossible,  that  the  pictures  in  some  baptisteries,  ift   I 
which  one  man  is  represented  pouring  water  oo  tbt   i 
head  of  another  standing  naked  in  a  river  up  to  hb  bcctft.    : 
or  his  shoulders,  were  intended  to  include  both  baptiaft 
by  dipping,  and  competency,  or  &ith  and  holiness  mi    \ 
fnee  choice  by  pouring :  the  river  being  a  sign  of  A& 
first,  and  washing  the  head  of  the  k^t.    Thus  the  pie* 

(2)  J.  And.  Schmidtil  De  Diftyeh.  Du#.  Paciaud.  De  «ef.  tUMftk  VHm^ 
vi.  Cap.  K).  •  -Noritii  ^.  Tom.  i.  <^  Paeiaud. 
...(%  ^^'^  Roman.  Ik  Ihrnin.  Faimw\    Vkh  Vicccwa.  dc  (Muim^t 

iWt  111.  15. 
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tore  informed  every  spectator,  that  Christianity  offered 
«io  violence  to  any  man.  WtiMen  the  baptism  of  believ- 
CIS  was  left  off,  thb  ceremony  naturally  fell  into  disuse. 
X.  It  was  a  custom  just  before  the-  administration  of 
baptbm  for  the  bishop  to  preach,  and  there  are  many 
discourses  of  the  fethera,  which'  were  delivered  on  these 
occasions  (4).  The  sermons  were  intended  to  explain 
and  confirm  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  to  direct  the  per. 
formanoe  of  it,  and  to  excite  such  hdy  afiections  as 
were  suited  to  the  occasion,  immediately  before  bap- 
tism the  candidates  ^tood  upright,  lifted  up  their  hands, 
venounoed  Paganism  and  all  criminal  and  dissipated 
courses  of  life,  profiessed  their  belief  of  Christianity : 
then  they  retired,  stripped  naked,  and  were  rubbed  all 
over  with  oil,  after  which  they  went  down  into  the  wa- 
ter. One  deaicon  led  each  person  in;  another  cried 
with  an  audible  voice,  turn  your  face  toward  the  east, 
Aen  the  bishop  baptized  him.  Grencrally,  in  modem 
fiRCtice,  the  sermon,  being  needless,  is  wholly  laid  aside, 
mad  the  few  who  continue  to  discourse,  for  certain,  do 
not  address  those,  who  are  most  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness. Renunciation  hath  changed  its  object,  profession 
of  &ith  is  made  by  proxy  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  principal.  Oil  is  continued  in  one  churchy 
reduced  in  another,  and  wholly  disused  in  a  third. 

xL  It  was  a  custom  after  baptism  to  wash  the  feet 

of  the  newly  baptized,  to  perfume  them  with  ointments, 

to  put  a  white  garment  and  a  garland  upon  them,  to  sa- 

late  them  with  a  kiss,  to  refresh  them  with  milk,  honey, 

and  wine,    to  make  them  presents,,  to  put  into   their 

hands  wax  tapers,  and  to  sing  the  thirty-second  psalm, 

Bkssed  is  ^?,  whose  transgression  is  forgiveny  whose  sin 

is  catered.     Blessed, is  tfie  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  im- 

puieth  not  iniquity j  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile* 

AU  these  were  expressions  of  joy,  which  on  such  occa- 

oons  were  very  just :  but  when  infants  took  the  place 

of  believers,  effusions  of  joy  fled  away  with  the  cause 

iriiich  had  produced  them  (5).     To  Christians  there  is 

a  great  difference  between  the  conversion  of  a  man  and 

the  birth  of  a  child. 

(4)  Vicecom  ut  *up.  Lib.  it.    Cap.  xyii. 

(^  Jacob.  Goarii  Eucholoeion,      Ofieiunt  Sancti  bapiUmatis  Orath  ad 
I^itndwin  Catcchutnenum  abiiuio  pott  baptmtwm. 


f"  -■■ 
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SOO  SITXIAL   COKSEqUEirCEi   of 

xii.  It  was  $i$o  in  consequence  of 
tbm  from  behems  to  babeSfAMid  of  aherii^ 
pouring  and  sprinkling,  thai  die  church  was  a 
ed  with  a  ticte  of  frivolous  casuistry,  a  damage  toloniitf^ 
ing,  and  a  disgrace  to  ChiistiaDi^    Casuistrjr  j 
a  futile  thing,  and  if  Chrisdatt^  weft  so  abstruse^M 
require  the  aid  of  a  Casuist*  H  would  be  a  stroug 
sumption  against  the  divioi^  of  it.    Baptism  lo 
New-Testaroent  is  plain,  and  both  in  it  no  mjratcryltt 
believed,  and  no  difficulty '  to  be  practised  {« 4ut 
mode  and  change  the  subject,  and  i|  beocmies  pi.njlcii# 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  die  world  to  be  uoderattMl^ 
because  incongruous  witl^MSson,  and  impossible  Io4r  * 
practised,  because  it  violates  the  irrtvendUe  lawsofwlief 
ture,  and  of  course  subverts  morality  to  serve  the  inlBi^ 
est  of  faith.     Casubts  can  take  off  even  thehonwdk^ 
murder  by  interpreting  the  commission  of  it  to  be  i#^  | 
giving  of  validity  to  a  sacrament.     It  would  seeoiyJRi'  j 
woman  drown  her  child,  she  commits  murder  ;  a]M||p 
of  twelve  men  would  give  in  such  a  verdict  :  WMtk  ^ 
Casuist  is  another  kind  of  man,  and  he  will  convctiilfclp^ 
into  a  trifling  question,  whether  in  the  mode  of  dMm^ 
ing  the  child  the  mother  conferred  a  valid  baptbm ;  sffi 
to  determine  this  question  implies  a  learned  educadoBr 
and  priests'  orders  are  absolutely  necessary  to  tfae:«fe 
practice  of  this  sublime  spiritual  sort  of  virtue,  a  virtie. 
above  par,  rectified  by  faith  into  what  the  pious  lii: 
learned  Casuist  denominates  grace.      No  men  hue 
studied  this  sort  of  religion  more  than  the  SpanidHQlK^ 
tholicks.      In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  nincWi^ 
Doctor  Don  Pedro  de  Ochagavia,  a  canon  of  the  cfaordi 
of  Salamanca  in  Spain,  published  a  folio  volume  of 
istry  on  the  sacraments  of  the  church  (6).     In  the 
ond  part  he  treats  of  baptism,  and  investigates  Cfi^* 
question  that  can  be  thought  of  concerning  it.     Tlr- 
sixth  qqestion  is,   whether  emersion  were  essential^^ 
baptism  ?    Five  hundred  years  before,  John  Beledi#( 
Paris,  a  celebrated  Casuist,  had  taught  that  a  child  flii' 
to  be  dipped  three  times  in  the  water,  and  three  tkM 

(S)  Magiit.  D.  nalri  de  OchagavU  et  Maukon  Brevet  'TVaeiaim  I0^ 
doet.  tacrmm,  ecdei,  €omprehendente9.  Salmamticmt  1619.  QuKti.  vi.  p.  V« 
An  in  eo  casu,  quo  btptiBmus  conferator  per  immerstonem  baptisandi  ii 
Miiuv  neceasum  ait  ipaum  ex  aqua  eztrahere,  et  non  ibi  safibcanaiiB  le* 
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aken  out  (7):   but  Doctor  Ochagavia  determined  the 
xmtrary ,  for  the  l^islature  of  the  church  had,  since  tl^ 
imc  of  Beleth,  declared  that  immersion  was  not  essen- 
iid  to  baptism ;  and  Dr.  Ochasavia  very  properly  ob- 
erved,  that  if  it  were  not  essential  to  a  valid  baptism  te 
nit  a  diild  into  water,  it  could  not  be  absolutely  necessa- 
y  to  take  him  out.      Now  it  might  happen  that  the 
viest,  the  moment  he  had  immersed  the  child,  might 
bop  down  dead  :   or  it  might  happen  that  a  weak  child 
D  the  hands  of  a  feeble  old  priest  might  be  suffocated 
ihd  die  under  water.     In  such  cases,  were  the  children 
ralidly  baptized,  and  would  they  be  saved  ?    The  Doc- 
DT  allowed  that  the  baptism  of  immersion  was  good, 
ind  that  it  represented  the  burial  of  Christ,  and  emer- 
Hon  his  resurrection'^;  however,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  were  of  the  essence  of  baptism,  and  of  course, 
Id  the  cases  supposed,  the  children  would  be  both  bap- 
tiled  and  saved.     The  Doctor  asks,  whether  if  any  one 
dxmld  immerse  a  child  in  a  river  with  intention  to  take 
liiiD  out,  and  by  any  unforeseen  accident  he  should  not 
be  able,  and  the  child  should  die  under  water,  it  would 
!)e  valid  baptism  ?    Most  certainly  it  would.     Even  if 
my  one  should  throw  a  child  into  water  with  an  inten- 
tion of  .taking  away  his  life,  as  emersion  is  not  essential, 
the  child  would  receive  a  valid  baptism,  and  be  entitled 
to  eternal  life.      In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the 
Doctor  quotes  the  casuists  Panormitanus,  Rosella,  Vic- 
^,  Suarez,  and  Vasquez.     Preposterous  as  this  casu- 
stry  may  appear,  the  learned  Spaniard  is  a  close  and 
xmsequential  reasoner,  and  admitting  as  he  did  churcli 
aws  for  data,  he  could  not  conclude  any  otherwise  than 
K  did,  so  that  the  iniquity  of  the  afiair  doth  not  origin- 
ite  in  the  Casuist,  but  in  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the 
church,  which  such  men  have  sold  themselves  to  sup- 
Kiit.    Happily  a  Protestant,  holding  the  sufficiency  of 
Kripture,  and  squaring  his  religion  by  the  plain  institu- 
ioos  of  it,  hath  nothing  to  do  with  casuistry  of  this 
^,  and  no  unbeliever  can  make  any  advantage  against 
Christianity  on  account  of  it. 

^  xiii.  The  worst  consequences  that  followed  the  bap- 
&m  of  babes  were  the  loss  of  principle  in  the  baptized, 
^  the  loss  of  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself. 

V)  Jo«n.  BeUUii  National  divin.  ogie.  Antwerpiie.  1562.  Cap.  ex. 


(^ 


02  SEVERAL  CONSEqUENCXS  OF,  SoC* 


A  virtuous  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is  kntA 
ed  on  faith  in  Christ,  and  from  this  first  eletnent  idl  iftcr 
actions  naturally  flow ;  but  where,  as  in  professing  infiuilSi 
the  primordial  element  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  reUgkm 
rises  on  a  postulatum,  or  assumed  proof,  and  can  be  do 
more  than  a  prejudice.  The  lives  of  such  nominal 
Christians  give  too  much  evidence  that  they  are  Chris-  J 
tians  only  by  prepossession,  and  hence  come  their  innu*  -* 
merabic  errors,  passions,  and  vices.  Having  no  ret- 
sons  of  their  own  for  either  faith  or  virtue,  they  knov 
nothing  of  the  religion,  which  they  profess,  and  wnii 
none  of  the  crimes,  which  it  was  intended  to  destrof. 
Hence  blaspheming  Christians,  debauched  ChrisdanSi 
christian  highwaymen  and  assassins,  some  whom  jusdoe 
is  obliged  for  the  good  of  society  to  imprison,  or  to  confine 
in  chains,  and  others,  whom  the  same  justice  b  necessi- 
tated publickly  to  execute. 

xiv.  Christianity  to  be  supported  by  evidence  susddns 
a  great  loss.  In  vain  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity published  in  books ;  either  unbelievers  do  not 
read  them,  or  if  they  do,  the  force  of  arguments  is  borne 
down  by  the  torrent  of  impiety  and  injustice  of  others  call- 
ed Christian.  Infant  baptism,  then,  does  individuab  no 
good,  and  it  does  the  cause  a  great  deal  of  hann  bjr 
hardening  some,  and  by  discouraging  others  from  even 
inquiring  into  the  only  hope  of  man.  A  great  loss  of 
order  and  pleasure :  a  great  acquisition  of  disorder  and 
pain ! 

The  ills  that  overflow  society  from  the  ignorance  and 
depravity  of  the  people  at  large  are  too  notorious  to  i 
need  any  exemplification  ;  and  they  are  only  curaUe,  if 
curable,  by  means  of  a  wise,  a  virtuous,  a  religious  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  remedy  for  the  parents,  but  edu^ 
cation  is  a  probable  preventive  for  their  children,  and 
then  the  question,  which  hath  perplexed  many  a  good 
man,  would  be  answered,  why  does  Providence  commit 
the  care  of  so  many  children  to  such  abandoned  par* 
ents  ?  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  If  Chariemagne  led 
all  Europe  into  servility  and  profligacy  by  only  vitiat* 
ing  the  education  of  children,  by  appointing  monks  to 
blast  and  perish  their  understandings,  and  teach  them 
€ven  to  take  religion  upon  trust,  would  not  direct  con* 
trary  means  produce  direct  contrary  effects  ?    There  is 
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lepicdng  the  deplorable  ignoraace  and  horrible  vice 
3e  tenth  century  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
t  natural  consequences  of  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and 
more  christian  the  more  wicked  they  became. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

THE    BAPTISM    OF   ABORTIVES. 

?  lustory  be  narration  of  the  sv/ioie  truth,  this  chap- 
must  be  inserted  ;  but  as  the  subject  is  voluminous 
lad,  where  the  practice  b  common,  and  Casuists 
sbliged  to  discuss  it  at  large  in  every  point  of  view, 
1  a  country  where  it  is  not  in  use,  though  tlie  story 
t  be  stated,  yet  it  may  well  admit  of  abbreviation. 
he  baptism  of  abortives  proceeded  from  an  excess 
lenevolence  under  the  misguidance  of  an  erroneous 
fine,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  last  stage  of  the  cor- 
ion  of  baptism,  and  if  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Roman 
xh  to  exhibit  this,  it  was  because  baptism  had  been 
XMTupted  before  the  pope  rose  to  the  summit  of  his 
cr,  that  it  followed  of  course,  and  necessarily  flowed 
of  the  generally  received  doctrine.  The  Roman 
K)licks  were  not  the  authors  of  this  baptism,  but  a 
'  andent  doctrine  ripened  in  their  hands  into  this 
lice. 

ten  were  never  baptized  for  the  sake  of  being  baptized, 
for  the  sake  of  something  connected  with  baptism. 
a  something  was  at  first  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
f  'iiing  more ;  and  baptism  was  necessary  to  the  pro- 
V  k  was  always  supposed,  that  to  be  a  christian 
-'  ^ssary  to  salvation ;  and  as  all  Christians  profess- 
stianity  by  being  baptized,  the  connexion  be- 
t.  japtism  and  salvation  was  very  early  admitted  in 
uiurch  :  but  so  admitted  as  always  to  include  some- 
g  more  than  baptism  ;  something  that  like  a  seed 
auned  in  it  all  the  stamina  of  future  fruits. 
*it  be  true,  as  some  very  learned  men  affirm,  that  in 
second  century  the  Egyptian  priests  initiated  into 
mysteries  of  Isis  by  bathing  candidates  in  water  ; 
if  the  Alexandrian  Jews  admitted  their  proselytes  by 
same  ceremony  :  it  follows,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
tlurd  century  baptism  alone  was  not  sufficiently  dis- 
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tinctive  of  a  Christian ;  and  it  was  absolutely 
to  include  something  else  in  it,  in  order  to  support  tfaie 
va^e  opinion,  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  salvatioo 
(l).     Sir  John  Marsham  quotes  a  passage  from  Apukim 
to  prove  that  people  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Isis  by  bathing  (2).     Apuleius  was  a  native  of  Madaun 
in  Africa  ;  a  city  formerly  belonging  to  Syphax,  then  to 
Masiaissa,  and,  in  the  2d  century,  when  Apuleius  flour- 
ished, a  Roman  colony.    This  learned  philosopher,  prac- 
tised the  law,  and  directed  the  publick  games  in  his'own 
country'.    His  book,  entitled  the  Golden  Assis,  is  a  satire 
on  magicians,  priests,  and  cheats.     If  it  be  all  taken  for 
true  history,  it  is  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  fi>r 
the  most  judicious  Pagans  of  his  own  time  thought  it  a 
romance.     The  writer  pretends  to  have  gotten  himsdf 
initiated  into  all  mysteries,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  the 
bottom  of  all  in  order  to  expose  them  to  contempL 
His  pretence  of  being  bathed  at  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  may  be  romantick  in  regard  to  him- 
self, and  yet  it  may  be  a  true  report  concerning  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  initiating  (;))•      Sir  John  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  [ihilosopher  Arrian,  to  prove  that  the 
Jews  admitted  proselytes  by  bathing  (4).     Arrian  was  a 
Greek,  born  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and  flourished  m 
the  second  century.     He  was  a  disciple  of  Epictetus, 
and  published  the  maxims  taught  by  his  tutor,  vAAdt 
were  those  of  a  just  and  beautiful  morality  :  but  wheth- 
er the  passage  m  question  regards  Jews,  or  Christians^ 
who  in  the  first  ages  were  often  confounded  with  Jews, 
may  admit  of  a  doubt  (5)     The  Jews  themselves  ait 
not  agreed  on    the  subject  of   baptizing    proselytes. 
Some  of  the  Rabbles  ridicule  John  and  Jesus  for  baptiz- 
ing, and  ask  :  *'  Who  gave  John  authority  to  institute 
baptism  ?  On  what  law  could  he  ground  the  fiincy  ? 
Neither  on  the  old  nor  the  new  :    for  it  is  no  where 
commanded  to  plunge  persons  or  proselytes  into  water.** 
On  the  contrary,  the  writers  of  the  Mischna,  the  text  of 
the  Talmud,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  affirm,  that  the  Jews  baptized  their  prose- 
lytes :    and  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  proselyte-bap*- 

(1)  Job.  Marsliaroi  Can.  Chronic.  Sac.  ix.  Baptitmut  Ebr^tarum 

(2)  Mctam.  Lib.  ix.  (4)  In  EpicteL  Lib.  ii.  Capb9. 

(3)  See  his  Ufe  in  Bayle.  (5)  Bayle Arriao. 
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ti8in(6).  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  both  Egyptians  and  Jews  did  initiate  by 
dipping  in  water  ;  and  of  course  that  baptism  in  water 
was  not  alone  sufficiently  descriptive  of  tliat  baptism, 
which  was  held  necessary  to  the  profession  of  Christian- 

^ity,  and  so  to  salvation. 

~  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  customary 
with  the  Greeks,  when  persons  re-appeared,  alive  and 
well,  who  had  been  long  absent  either  in  war  or  travel, 
and  had  been  reputed  dead,  and  had  received  funeral 
bonours,  to  account  them  deuterogemis^  born  again,  or 
oome  to  life  again  ;  and  the  return  was  called  ecnagennC' 
j£f,  or  palingenesiaf  a  being  born  again  (7).  The  Ro- 
pians  adopted  the  phraseology,  and  a  law  of  the  empire 
declares,  that  slaves  manumitted  under  certain  condi- 
-.tioDS  should  enjoy  the  right  of  regeneration  ;  that  is» 
Ac  manumission  .should  be  accounted  in  the  eye  of  the 
}fgR  a  natural  birth  ;  they  should  enter  into  the  same 
jpiate  of  perfect  freedom  as  if  they  had  been  free-born  (8). 
Prigen,  who  was  full  of  the  lore  of  Egyptian,  Jewish, 
and  Grecian  literature,  finding  in  the  conversation  of 
lesiu  with  Nicodemus,  ivater^  new-birth^  and  kingdom  of 
heaven  united,  without  attending  to  the  connexion  and 
jdrift  of  the  discourse,  applied  the  passage  to  baptism^ 
and  it  seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  fully,  for  here  was 
die  external  sign,  and  the  internal  something,  and  both 
connected  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  doctrine, 
however,  had  some  difficulties,  especially  to  infants,  that 
is.  Catechumens,  and  martyrs,  who  might,  and  in  some 
cases  must,  die  without  baptism.  Origen  was  a  singu- 
lar genius,  and  he  got  over  all  difficulties  by  distinguish- 
ing  baptism  into  three  sorts.  Baptism  was  Jlumims^ 
JUnnims^  sanguinis  :  that  is,  m(?r- baptism  :  jfr^- bap- 
tism :  ^/otf^-baptism.  River- baptism  is  a  being  dipped 
in  water.  The  baptism  of  fire  is  repentance^  or  a  dispo* 
kSition  to  receive  grace.  Blood- baptism  is  martyraom 
'^for  Christ.  In  case  the  first  cannot  be  come  at,  the  two 
last  supply  its  place,  and  a  person  may  be  saved  without 

(6)  Dr.  Gale's  Sefie^tiont  on  Wall's  Siitoiy.  Let.  is. 
ff)  Manham.  ubi  iup. 

(8)  lUXsy^n^m  etiam  facta  est  ex  auctoritate  Cssarea,  cam  inataretur 
mfium  oonditio.  Hoveli,  ixxviii.  Justiman.  Cap.  i.  Jkjvrc  annuhrum,  fcc 
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the  applicadon  6i  water  (9).    It  is  wonderfidt  Ail>tMi 
Catholicks  and  Protestants  have  received  fios  uihUieU 
fbr  the  scripture  doctrine  of  b^>t]8iii,  and  diflfeied  ^tHjf 
in  their  manner  of explainingit,  as  Cardinal  BdiaMM 
very  fairly  observes  (1).     They  were  all  led  mio  ti| 
mistake  by  applying  to  natural  infimts  what  Origeit  hi^ 
said  of  only  youth  and  adults.     Origen*s  infimts  atat 
capiable  of  repentance  and  martyrdom  :  but  the  wtM 
of  the  Reformers  were  incapable  of  both.     In  Ongik 
the  distinction  was  proper  :  in  them  die  contrtuy.     ^^ 
The  doctrines  of  the  necessity,  and  efficacy  of  htlf^ 
fism,  became  more  and  more  obscure  in  propditinip 
it  approached  to  natural  infants.     Scripture  had  i 
that  baptism  was  necessaty  to  the  remissioQ  of 
that  iS|  to  the  putting  off  of  a  profession  of  vice,  a 
religion,  and  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  (S)* 
gen  had  said,  baptism  was  necessary  to  the  reimaBidiiit 
sms,  meaning  to  a  profession  of  Chrisdanity,  and  t0i$ 
temal  life,  the  end  of  that  profession ;  explaining  il»  tllll$ 
ever,  so  as  to  save  harmless  people  preparing  fcHiP 
dsm,  and  especially  such  as  were  put  to  deadi  liiilp^ 
diey  cbuld  reduce  their  holy  resolutions  to  pralBdiifr'i 
but  when  baptism  came  to  be  administered  to  ddfill 
destitute  of  moral  qualities,  as  incapable  of  resohdB^  1 
of  acting,  the  theor}'  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  somMI   ' 
very  hlarsh.     Gregory  Nazianzen  felt  this,  and  cpttMi    | 
the  dc^ctrine  accordingly.    In  that  fomous  omdon  iMit  \ 
he  recommended  the  baptism  of  little  ones  at  dMi   j 
years  of  age,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  It  to  baSbrirft 
case  of  danger  of  death,  he  took  care  expressly  t6dbi 
clare  what,  in  his  opinion,  infants  would  suffi^r,  by 
tiiibapti!2ed.    Three  positions  give  his  precise  md 
Adults  who  wilfully  neglect  to  be  baptized  will  be 
demned.    Baptized  infents  dying  in  mfency  will  tititi^ 
ed.    Infants  dying  unbaptized  will  neither  be  dcnHd 
Mor  puhished  :  not  punished,  for  it  was  not  th^ir  tm  ] 
not  glorified,  for  they  were  not  sealed,  or  inititfiedi'^ 
mtffofiwvi  fuh.    When  thb  doctrine  came  into  the  hdidk 

(9)  Origenif  exhort,  ad  Martyriutn  studio  Joh.  Rodfllfi  IfhajfA 
Battleacl674.    p.  £91.    Twrnm  ^sffto. 

(1)  tHMfmttti.  do  coniro9.  OtrkHanm  jU.  ado.  Mitt  YMttt  -hiMttm 
Tom.  iU.  FAris.  160a  Lib.  L  Cap.  ti.  Kemnitius  dineatit  *  dOhoifliiB^ 
wmdo  expiicandi  base  tria  baptianuU,  Btnyiinia,  flamiiiB,  flumiiiu. 
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of  the  barbarous  AfiicaRs,  they  made  no  scruple  to 
|Srm  both  in  dieir  writings,  and  in  their  canons,  that 
ID&Dts,  dying  unbaptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
irere  inevitably  pumshed  with  the  torment  of  everlasting 
bre  (3).  This  doctrine  was  the  parent  of  the  baptism  (u 
AJbortives  :  and  this  doctrine  in  all  its  stages  was  called 
m  apostolical  tradition.  This  was  a  corps  de  reserve  to 
ne  mthers ;  but  they  sometimes  forgot  themselves,  and 
BO  regard  is  due  to  what  they  say  on  apostolical  tradi- 
&>n ;  as  for  instance,  Jerom  says,  elders  are  the  same  as 
bishops ;  consequently,  tliey  and  deacons  are  the  only 
e«o  orders  of  omcers  in  the  apostolical  churches.  Jerom 
faid  forgot,  that  a  little  before,  he  had  affirmed,  it  was  an 
Ipostolical  tradition  that  there  were  three  orders,  bish- 
tgBf  elders,  and  deacons  (4). 

The  men  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvatien,  did  not  foresee  where  it  would 
tad.  They  preached  up  the  propagation  of  sin,  and  car- 
dtd  the  ideas  of  guilt  and  punishment  over  from  actions 
Id  qature,  and  so  obliged  their  successors  at  every  step 
to  pjunge  themselves  deeper  and  deeper  in  difficulties  (5). 

The  apostle  John  observes,  that  the  Gnosticks  were 
pot  (^  Christians,  although  diey  went  out  from  them. 
rius  was  very  true  :  they  had  embraced  the  principles 
]f  CvQOsticism  before  they  heard  of  Jesus ;  and  one  was, 
be  evil  properties  of  matter  :  in  other  words,  the  univer- 
nl  pollution  of  nature.  When  they  heard  that  Jesus,  a 
no  of  Adam,  was  a  perfectly  good  man,  they  reconciled 
t  to  their  philosophy  by  affirming  that  Jesus  had  not  a 
(cal,  but  an  apparent  body.  This  is  what  John  intends 
iplien  he  says  :  they  denied  that  Jesus  was  come  in  the 
fbs6(6).  When  they  heard  of  the  resurrection,  they 
hxasd  that  of  the  bodies  of  men.  When  in  after  times 
the  fiuhers  had  admitted  universal  pollution  of  human  na- 
taie,  and  had  assigned  to  baptism  the  office  of  cleansing 
it,  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  caipe  in  due  order 
before  ifaem.  To  get  over  this  difficulty,  diey  imagined 
H  8i»rilual  baptism,  so  that  when  David  said,  v>asn  me, 
ttd  I  idiall  be  clean,  he  wished  to  be  baptized ;  and  St 

13)  Wetsten.  ubi  np.  p.  126. 

{4)  Tom.  ii.  Bfitt,  o/Evagriuniy  afmd  WeUten.  p.  159. 
S)  ConciL  Tndent.  Seu,  v.  Depcccato  mgimili*  2. 
(6)  1  John  ii.  19.  -^  John  tu. 
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Ambrose  said,  to  will  was  tb  do  in  the  case  of 
For  these  purposes  they  mado  out  eieht  sorts  of  bsmdnn 
(7).    There  was  the  baptism  of  Ae  worid  in  Noah^ 
noody  and  the  baptism  of  Israelites  to  Moses  in  the  red 
sea,  and  so  on.     When  th^  case  of  John  the  Baptist 
came  before  them,  St.  Gregory  baptized  him  in  spirit^ 
in  the  old  testament  mode,  and  St.  Austin  afl&rmed, 
Jesus  literally  baptized  him  in  the  new  testament  mode. 
When  the  Reformers  avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sal pollution  of  nature,  and  the  necessiQr  of  baptism  to 
salvation,  they  distinguished  necessity  into  two  kinds : 
the  oiic  was  absolute  necessity,  the  other  was  necesat^ 
secundum  quid.      They  explained  this  by  another  case. 
Conjugal  love,   said  they,  is  a  duty,  but  it  is  the  dutf 
of  only  married  persons,  and  it  is  their  duty  only  whSe 
they  are  in  a  married  state.     In  the  final  settiement  of 
the  business,  the  church  of  Rome  affirmed  the  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation  in  all  conceivable  cases :  but  bap- 
tism in  that  church  stands  for  two  inseparable  thin^ 
v)ater  the  sign^  and  grace  the  thing  signified.     Protes- 
tants, who  contended  that  the   Romans  were  nothing 
but  Papists,     they  themselves   were    Catholicks,  laid 
down  the  same  doctrine,  but   qualified   so  as,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  suppose  the  thing  signified  may  be,  and 
in  order  to  salvation,   must   be,  where  the  sign  can- 
not be  united  to  it.     Heater  the  sign^  and  grace  me  thing 
signified,  both  remain  to  the  Romans :  grace  of  necessity, 
and  water  where  it  can  be,  remain  with  the  Protestants: 
so  that  in  the  churches  of  the  latter  there  remains  tbe 
absolute  necessity  of  one^  and  that  the  invisible  part  of  the 
old  Catholick  baptism  :  and  in  the  formej  both  are  re* 
tained.     It  must  be  allowed,  the  reformation  is  an  amend' 
^  nient ;  it  is  one  step  backwaitl  ftom  a  horrible  excess^-* 
RiUuning  the  necessity  of  water,  to  cleanse  human  na.^ 
cture  from  sin  in  order  to  salvation,  exposed  the  Gather^ 
^ia'to  alniMt  insurmountable  difficulties.     The  sul^ec^ 
^illbe  HigMy  torched  elsewhere,  and  lightly  touched -^ 
is  all  it  must  to  (8).     It  is  only  mentioned   here  fo^ 
form's-sake.     A  discussion  is  too  shocking  :  and  to  th^ 
.^  feelings  of  parents  cruel,  insupportably  cruel.     Humect 
':':  nature  must  be  ascertained :  this  is  not  always  easy^ 

(T)  Smcer.  obs.  8.  a.  c.  iU.  BAptismui-  -i.  Fluminia-  4i.  FlaTninii-  -liL  Sas^ 
guinu-  -IT.  Dilimum-  -t.  Mosis-  -vi.  Legalis-  -vii.  Christ-  -Tiii.  Pcnitentii^' 
His  speciebus  saperaddit  Cedrenus,  in  compaid,  hist.  iz.    Bftptitnun 

(8)  In  the  chafur  m  Atpertion, 
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Wittfr  is  essent&d :  this  in  some  cases  is  imposribk  to 

H plied  :  hence  discussions  on  chymical  liquors,  sur- 
mMrumcnts  /•  and  so  on.  The  union  of  thesoul  to 
katerial  fiMrm  must  be  determined :  hence  indelicate 
•Cmtinies^  and  the  necessi^  of  miracles,  to  recal  the  de* 
Mrted  spirit,  and  to  confine  it  in  die  bodv  till  the  sav^ 
mg  benefit  is  applied*  It  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
liork  miracles  m  the  eighteenth  century.  No,  the  sub- 
|BCt  must  not  be  describ^  by  a  Protestant :  custom,  sec- 
ttid  nature,  may  have  rendered  it  innocent  to  a  Catho- 
^tky  perhaps  an  act  of  benevolence :  but  the  world  gre 
ieC  all  callous,  and  nature  hath  begun  to  rebel  againrt 
ifj^Mem.  The  Creator  of  the  universe  hath  so  wisely 
Mfstructed  society,  that  ills  work  to  their  own  cure, 
hptism  rose  pure  in  the  East :  it  rolled  Westward  di- 
'Hished  in  lustre,  oftea  beclouded  with  mists,  and 
leUmes  under  a  total  eclipse :  at  length  it  escaped 
eye,  and  was  lost  among  attenuated  particles,  shades, 
i-entities,  and  monsters  :  then  it  took  a  contrary  di- 
,  and  probably  in  time  it  will  eitiei^  from  every 
tion,  anAahine  in  its  original  simplicity  and  excel- 
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WMBLLAHE0U8  ARTICLES  ITBARLT  OR  RBMOTBLT  COlf  NBCTBD 

WITH  BAPTISM. 

^    THERET  are  two  kinds  of  baptismal  connections, 
4he  one  natural,  th^^^^^^er  arbitrary.     There  is  a  nat- 
mat  connection  biftweeh  :the  baptism  of  a  believer  and 
-jfeeedom,  as  the^  is  between  ^t  of  a  babe  and  spiritual 
Nonunion.     Tpb  jiaturaL  union  hath  beeii  treated  of  as 
iBeoessary  to  i^^ument,  from  the  nature  and  fitness  of 
tttngs  in  the  dbristian  religion;  to  the  nature  and  fitness 
L«f  tilings  in  t%world.    Believers'   bfi^ism  ii^i^dflrds 
iWidithe  nature  ^:  man  and  the  hs^]!|i^iieifl^  aT^ 
m  both  are  understood  in  : good  glwawiiients ;  infant 
iiaptism  is  in  perfect  harmony >. frith  die  exercise  of  ty- 
iHony,  as  it  is  practised  inlspwies  where  the  patria  po- 
lestas  deprives  indivi^iMds  aLjKlM^cms  lil^^    ^^^^^ 
ffovemments  where  the  P^^VBR  v<>^  allowed  to  choose^ 
mm  own  religion.     At  ptiSHi^.  arbitrary  connections 
are  to  be  considered,  and  dnefly  in  that  communiljy 
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where  they  were  invented  and  practinedUn-the  chuvdl^ 
Rome. 

A  man,  who  would  investigate  this  aulqec^  popf^ 
ought  for  a  moment  to  turn  his  eyes  from  Gbrismiljni 
and  fix  them  on  the  Roman  empire,  for  the  same  KsaMI 
that  he  who  is  going  to  account  for  the  ii|isap]|^icK^ 
of  an  immense  fortune,  ought  first  to  examine  toe  imk 
ities  of  the  young  heir  who  received  it.  It  ^KiuU  A# 
observed,  that  Rome,  from  its  foundation,  was  unpNi^ 
with  a  spirit  of  dominion ;  /that  in  process  of  tiflie  ^ 
fetters  which  the  citizens  had  forgea  for  others, 
by  a  Action  fastened  on  themselves  ;  that  JuUiis 
had  butchered  a  million  of  his  feUow-creatures  tao<^ 
absolute  power ;  and  that,  if  in  the  reign  of  bis  mk 
cessor,  when  Jesus  was  bom,  the  whole  world  wl00 
peace,  it  was  the  quiet  of  a  prison  where  dread  fuffaiill^  i 
resistance,  and  where  prudence  preached  acquitipsftii 
When  a  succession  of  cruel  Emperors  caused  Ropf 
to  flow  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wiMB^lf 
man's  life  was  secure,  every  one  wished  to  be 
for  hb  own  safety.  Competitors  for  pcNirer  divided  fli 
empire  :  Goths  and  Vandals  dismembered  it ;  0Mf 
little  tyrant  had  Caesar  in  his  eye,  and  bishops  in  gNit 
*cities  being  become,  by  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  bf  ] 
the  gifts  of  their  disciples,  men  of  great  political  cofBO* 
^uence,  applied,  as  was  natural,  all  the  means  in  Aeir  : 
power  to  render  themselves  independent,  for  the  sake^if 
securing  their  own  safety  and  freedom. 

Having  surveyed  the  empire,  the  eye  should  fix  i^  ' 
self  steadily  and  distinctly  on  that  class  of  people,  nils  ] 
have  been  pleased  to  call  themselves  the  chubch  sI  -i 
Rome  :  for  they  were  the  men,  who  made  the  arbilMt 
connections  in  quest.  This  is  a  most  perplexed  aii 
intricate  subject :  but  a  little.j[:ool  attention  may  catch 
die  clue,  and  that  caught,  the  work  is  done,  for  idi  lii^  ^ 
rest  follows  of  course.  '  \ 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament  three  sorts  of  cpii*  .] 
ties.  One  class  was  written  to  individuals  :  as,  iki^  | 
presbyter  unto  the  well-beloved  Gains :  the  presbyttf 
iinto  the  elect  lady  and  her  children  :  Paul  to  TiDnodqr*  ; 
7aul  to  Titus :  Paul  to  Philemon,  Apphia,  and  Arcbip- 
pus.  The  second  clasi^as  addressed  todiurdies^  .^ 
as  Paul  and  jSosthenes  unto  the  church  of  God  at  Go- 
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li :  Paul  and  Timothy  unto  the  church  of  God  at 
rinth ;  Paul  and  all  the  brethren  with  him  unto  tlie 
\rche$  of  Galatia :  and  ^so  on.  The  third  class  was 
brcssed  at  large  to  all  persons  of  a  certain  description : 

to  the  Hebrews  by  some  anonymous  writer :  to  the 
dve  tribes  scattered  abroad  by  James :    to  such  of 

Jeiinsh  tribes  as  lived  dispersedly  in  Greece  by  Pe- 
:  to  such  among  them  as  had  obtained  like  precious 
h  with  the  apostles  by  the  same  Peter  :  and  so  forth. 
le  epistle  of  Paul  to  die  Romans  belongs  to  the  third 
ss,  and  it  is  addressed  to  such  of  the  Jews  at  Rome 
had  not  received  any  spiritual  gift,  and  were  not  es- 
lished  in  any  form  of  christian  communion,  although 
ir  belief  of  the  prophecies  was  universally  known 
I  applauded,  and  they  we]:e  called,  as  all  their  nation 

I  been  by  the  prophets  in  the  name  of  God,  an  holy 
ion,  a  peculiar  people,  and  so  on.  As  for  the  church 
Rome,  they  assembled  at  the  house  of  Aquila  and 
scilla,  and  Paul  besought  these  Jews  to  greet  them  in 

name.  The  first  b  the  class  of  people,  who  were 
t  of  the  synagogue,  but  not  in  the  church,  who  had 
^eral  knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  mixed  with 
thusiastical  ideas  and  inveterate  customs  of  Judaism  ; 
10,  probably,  were  the  true  parents  of  the  modem 
arch  of  Rome,  and  who^  when  they  got  into  power,  in- 
ad  of  greeting  churches  in  private  houses,  suppressed 
m,  established  their  own  theology  by  law,  and  denom- 
ited  themselves  the  church  of  Romb»  On  this 
bject  it  may  suffice  to  hint,  that  by  such  men  afierwardt 
ited  with  the  haughty  Romans,  the  Aaronical  system 
religion  was  lifted  into  a  throne,  and  erected  on  the 
ins  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  reason  and 
\  rights  of  mankind. 

Unconnected  as  baptism  may  seem  to  be  with  all 
is,  it  was,  however,  the  chief  instrument  of  acquiring 
wer,  and  producing  a  revolution  in  favour  of  pontif- 

II  dominion.  By  this  the  hierarchy  was  formed,  and 
'  thiS|  and  not  by  argumenti  it  was  chiefly  supported. 

LIPTISH  connected  with  the  ROMAN  HIERARCHY. 

it  hath  been  said  before,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  £m« 
rbr  Nero,  Plautius  Lateranus,  who  was  consul  elect, 
pure  zieal  for  the  Uberty  of  his  country,  entered  into  a 
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conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  Emperor.    The  de«gn  was 
defeated.     Piautius  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Latefaa    ' 
estate  was  confiscated  to  the  crown.     Several  sgcoeeding 
Emperors  resided  there,  as  it  should  seem,  by  some  an- 
tiquities found  there.     Tlie  Emperor  Constantine  gate 
bishop  Sylvester  this  old  imperial  mansion  for  a  sort  of 
parsonaue  house,  and  here,  in  this  remarkable  spot,  ai- 
cred  to  the  love  of  liberty,  was  the  first  artificial  fa^ptislB-    , 
ry  in  Rome  erected  for  the  destruction  of  it  (l).     Siz^ 
years  before,  there  vere  forty-four  of  the  Jewish  chrii-    ] 
tiau  con};regations  in  Rome.     Till  the  time  of  Sylvester    ] 
they  had  baptized  either  in  private  baths,  or  4n  subtena-    ] 
nean  waters,  or  in  any  place  without  the  city.     Fnw 
this  period  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year  all  their  Calft' 
chumens  went  to  be  baptized  at  the  Lateran  Baptistoy* 
The  Luteran  church  soon  rose  near  the  Baptistery,  ift 
that  had  done  near  the  bishop's  house,  and  nothing  GMI 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  other  congregations  shooli 
look  up  to  the  bishop  of  the  church  at  the  baptistery,  tf 
a  friend  to  whom  they  were  all  obliged  ;  whowasdvi 
most  proper  person  to  be  consulted  about  times  mi  \ 
modes  of  baptism,  administrators  of  the  ordinance,  cboiot 
of  teachers,  and  regulation  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  at    ] 
fairs.     In  process  of  time  what  convenience  and  perhapi 
conscience  had  begun,  custom  established  as  laws  neo 
essary  to  the  well-being  of  the  society.     The  bishop oC 
St.  John  at  the  Baptistery  seemed  a  common  parent  to  -' 
all,  who  uere  born  again  of  water  and  the  spirit  on  lus 
premises,  and  he  retains  the  title  of  holy  father  to  this  diy«.    : 
In  publick  meetings  the  arm  chair  was  naturally  giveo    - 
to  him.     The  other  teachers  in  the  city,  necessarily  oil    ^ 
their  Jewish  principles,  ranked  below  him  :    at  his  de- 
cease they  complimented  themselves  by  paying  him  due 
honours  ;  and  as  the  peace  of  all  their  churches  depend-    ] 
ed  on  it,  they  interested  themselves  in  the  choice  of  i   ^ 
successor. 

One  of  the  strongest  prejudices  of  unbelievers  agumt  ] 
Christianity  is,  that  the  monstrous  system  of  Popoy  J 
grew  out  of  it.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy.  Had  di  ] 
church  of  Rome  proceeded  from  the  house  of  Aquihf  ' 
the  argument  might  have  some  force :  but  if  it  proceeded  ^ 
from  the  unembodied  Jews,  before  mentioned,  the  prq-  « 

(t)  Job!  Ludolf i  Lexicon.  JEihicp.  Land,  1661.  pug.  414w     BnptisteiilA    '-* 
■tagnum,  piscina,  ubi  htmintf  wmoX  biq^ari. 
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idicc  fails  to  the  ground.  The  hierarchy  was  formed 
9fig  before  Constantine  established  it,  and  the  44  city 
ongregationsy  described  by  Cyprian  sixty  years  before, 
vere  all  in  union  with  one  high  priest,  and  subject  to  as 
Diuch  control  as  government  would  permit  (i2).  Their 
ecclesiastical  polity  had  divided  the  city  into  regions. 
Their  titular  churches  had  been  instituted  for  baptism 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  There  were  real  christian 
churches  in  the  city,  with  whom  they  held  no  commu* 
nop,  and  whom  they  persecuted  as  far  as  they  could. 
Constantine  only  brought  the  great  faction  into  publick : 
diey  suppressed  the  rest.  This  period  of  the  papal 
Ufttory  is  so  confused  with  febles,  and  of  so  little  con- 
Kquence  to  Protestants,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
Viravel  it,  and  reduce  it  to  precision.  Two  or  three 
iJDts  relative  to  ecclesiastical  antiquities  may  serve. 
lope  Sylvester  dedicated  the  first  publick  edifice  of  the 
pKiy  at  Rome  on  the  ninth  of  November.  It  is  observed 
liafestival  to  thb  day (3).  As  this  was  at  the  old  Lateran 
|riace,  it  was  with  propriety  called  the  palace  of  the  Sa- 
vour ;  Basilica  Sahatoris :  that  addition  to,  or  that  room 
tf  the  old  imperial  mansion  which  was  set  apart  for  the 
Mrahip  of  Christ.  Hence,  probably,  came  the  name  of , 
fttficdral  churches ;  each  is  called  basilica^  a  palace : 
X^t  at  the  Lateran,  and  with  a  few  excq>tions,  of  which 
CSuiterbury  is  one,  wrong  every  where  else.  Such  as 
ivere  called  so  before,  were  allegorically  named  from  SoU 
ttDon's  temple.  At  the  same  time,  to  distinguish  the 
ihMie  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Jesus  from  others  ded- 
isated  to  pagan  deities,  Sylvester  put  up  either  a  statue 
m  a  painting  of  Jesus.  The  temples  of  other  city  gods 
thus  distinguished.  Perhaps  this,  which  at  first 
a  mere  sign,  was  the  true  origin  of  pictures,  images, 
and  all  ecclesiastical  idolatry  (4).  Although  the  Catho- 
Bcka  boast  of  the  grandeur  ot  the  first  Lateran  church, 
Jd,  it  seems,  the  most  sacred  piece  of  furniture  was  a 
moden  table,  which,  however,  they  called  an  altar ;  and 

rably  to  this  Jewish  idea,  they  denominated  the  men 
officiated  there,  Levite^  (5). 

(9)  Mabillonii  Miu,  ItaL  Tom.  2.  In  Ord.  Rom.  Comment.  Cap.iti.  Be 
it  batilici*  ac  tituiU  urbzt^  de  diaeonHt  *'  de  teptem  regionibut  eccieti- 


(S)  Missal.  Rom.  Nov.  ix.    Dedkatio  BoMUica  Salvatori*. 

{4)  Mrcviar* Rom*  Antwerpise  m Dcuuaxiz.  p.  1080.  Lectio,  y.    (5)  Ibid. 
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The  same  effects,  which  the  baptistery  had  prodnocd 
at  Rome,  followed  in  all  other  cities,  where  it  was  erect- 
ed. There  was  one,  and  but  one  in  Venioei  Napkii 
Florence  (6),  Pisa,  Bologna,  Viterbo,  .Mikm,  Modeaii 
Verona,  Ravenna,  Aquileia,  and  many  odier  &6tL 
Some  have  only  one  to  this  day,  and  the  priests  of  other 
churches  in  the  same  cities  cannot  baptize  in  their  OM 
fonts,  till  they  fetch  a  litde  water  from  that  in  the  c^fe* 
dral  to  mix  with  their  own,  in  order  to  ^ve  validi^ld 
the  baptism.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  diocese  of  Ifc 
Ian.  In  all  these  places  the  priest  of  the  congrrgitifli 
that  claimed  the  baptistery  became  a  prelate,  the  other 
priests  in  the  city  his  clergy ;  and  some  of  them 
called  his  cardinal  priests  and  deacons,  chieBy 
they  assisted  him  to  administer  baptism  (7).  Fiml 
these  sprang  suffragans,  prebendaries,  canons,  chapAn» 
oonclaves  and  councils  (8).  There  were  originally  ■ 
each  city  three  sorts  of  places  of  worship  (9).  The  int 
were  oratories,  vestries,  or  a  sort  of  domestick  cbqNib 
Here  any  of  the  brethren  prayed  and  taught*  The 
ond  were  rooms  in  hospitals  :  deacons^generally 
these.  The  third  were  places  of  publick  worsiapb 
served  regularly  by  ministers.  These  last  in  time  b^ 
came  parish  churches,  and  the  ministers  of  these  oblMi- 
ed  the  name  of  cardinal,  that  is,  principal  or  chief  in  da- 
tinction  from  the  two  former  classes.  Cardinals  dcrif« 
ed  their  titles  from  baptismal  churches  (1). 

Cardinals  are  now  ecclesiastical  princes,  but  liked 
other  potentates,  they  sprang  originally  from  the  peopfe 
Each  church  had  one  or  more  sacerdotal  teachers,  ud 
seven  deacons,  or  levites,  who  were  appointed  to  le- 
ceive  the  alms  of  the  church,  and  distribute  them  to^ 
poor.  The  teachers,  being  old  men,  were  called  ddefs» 
When  the  church  became  so  large  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  divide  and  meet  separately,  one  of  die 
elders  or  deacons  was  sent  to  officiate  to  one  party,  and 
another  to  a  different  party.  When  any  party  approfd 
of  their  officer,  they  naturally  wished  to  make  him  sli* 

(6)  Onuphrii  Panvinii  dc  prgcip,  %irb.  Rom,  baulic.  Cap.  JDt  &apiu»' 
Jiateran, 

(7)  M.  L'Abbe  Mallet.    Encyclopedie.  Cardinai. 

(8)  Sec  Du  Cange Encyclopedie,  &c.  on  the  words  EgUse  •- •Con- 
clave   College Legate pardinal,  &c. 

(9)  Encyclopedie.  Cardinal. 
(1)  Marator.  Jntif.  ItmL  Tom.  r.  Diss,  Ixi.   Dc  carJinalium  imtimhiii'  \ 
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Muy.  This  was  called  ordaining  him.  Somebody 
^fSx  the  word  ordain ,  and  it  became  cardain,  and  so 
ime,  to  card&in,  was  to  make  a  cardinal  (2),  When 
sinsliop  had  a  deacon  or  an  elder  eminent  for  a^i^ 
cfficiate,  and  no  where  to  employ  him,  he  naturally 
riM  to  another  bishop  for  a  destitute  cong^regation^ 
t  tiie  bishop  of  Rome  was  the  most  likely  to  assist 
fei  These  elders  and  deacons,  as  their  congregationa 
ifWed,  were  obliged  to  detach  other  parties,  and 
%  ft  natural  tnun  of  events  produced  the  hierarchy  of 
me.  The  Cathdlicks  attribute  all  this  to  the  spirit  of 
il ;  some  Protei^tants  to  the  spirit  of  darkness  ;  but 
MB  see  nothing  either  infernal  or  divine,  but  trace 
^:Wliok  fitmi  the  synagogue-:  however,  aU  agree,  that 
rdndow  of  the  ancient  ordinal  is  yet  vbible  in  the  sa- 
A  ooUq^e,  for  Cardinab  are  of  three  orders,  presby- 
li  deacons,  and  bishops. 

Ifilaa,  Naples,  Florence,  Ravenna,  Modena,  London, 
Morbufy,  and  all  other  cities,  had  their  cardinalis  (3). 
iBoe  at  Rome  were  first  seveft«oC  the  parish  curates 
Hqq  to  officiate,  each  his  week,  at  the  liiteran  church 
jte-riMence  of  the  bishop  of  that  church,  or  to  assist 
a  if  lie  were  at  home  (4).  When  this  bishop  found 
aadf 'fike  Moses,  as  he  expressed  it  in  one  of  his  in- 
Bfeest  he  thought  fit  to  liken  the  cardinals  to  the  elders 
fand,  to  fix  their  number  to  seventy,  (which  was  a 
»py  thought,  for  it  was  exactly  the  number  of  disci- 
s  appointed  by  Jesus)  he  invested  them  with  peculiar 
jihH  tHIes,  honours,  powers,  privileges  and  revenues, 
kktliey  enjoy  to  this  day.  As  this  college  increas- 
, die  liberty  of  the  people  of  Rome' declined,  they 
t  the  chcHoe  of  the  bishop  into  the  hands  of  the  city 
wy,  as  the  clergy  also  in  time  lost  their  votes  into 
;  Bands  of  the  cardinals.  Other  cities,  dazzled  with 
\  i^arj  of  this  college,  incorporated  themselves  with 
and  some  have  to  this  day  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal- 
p  affixed  to  the  bishoprick,  as  Milan  and  others. 
urn  the  little  cause  of  assisting  the  bishop  of  the  bap« 
Bial  church  have  all  these  great  events  proceeded. 


2)  Omiphrii  Pannnii  Bt  Epitcopaii^St  titulh,  et  diaconii*  CarimaUunt 
r.    Cardmtuidinnf  antea  legebatur  ordinandmn.  Ernendatum  est  «s  ipsa 
itola.    Qgrdinare  vero  teu  eardinalem  eomtituert^  ^c. 
3^  Somner's  Jntiquitiei  qf'  Canterbwy, 
»}  Murat.  if^f  wp. 
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The  <aty  fashion  rf  building  baptisteries  V'i  _^^^_ 
fashiuns  are,  soon  imitated  by  Christian  inhabitaMs  of 
Gountty  tottHB,  and  a  great  number  of  such  were  erect- 
ed.   -   The  gentry   built,   and  tlic   prie&tb   consecrated 
many  both  for  themtielves  and  their  ttiiaius.     I'heodc- 
linda,  consort  of  Ag^lulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  erectd 
one,  called  from'its  tbrm,  the  round  church,  at  BnMJl^ 
in  the  territoiies  of  Venice,  and  another  at  MoxEtt,  lav 
Milan,  both  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  as  all  dhir 
baptisteriea  were  (5).       In  the  lattv  Brvcnl  Germm 
Emperors  ha%-e  been  since  crownctfoaa  king*  of  llii^ 
Such  as  have  not  fallen  into  decay  have  been  oonvcfted 
in  latter  ages  into  places  of  worship,  and  many  of  tfaes 
rebuilt,  now  are  filled  cathedrals  «)d  parish  churchii> 
The  city  clergy  very  freely  encouraged  the  buiUing  rf 
ccHintry  edifices,  and  provided  them  with  tcachcn,.aad 
admiuistrators  of  ordinances ;  and  the  bishop  of  the  hi^ 
tismal  church  inspected  and  regulated  their  a&in  fa 
them,  and  generously  supplied  them  from  the  £katb^ 
uum  <^  the  metrcfiolitan  baptititeiy  with  ula  atid  oiat- 
ments  necessary,  according  to  the  custom  of  thc«*uB>    * 
try,  to  prepare  for  bathing,  and  to  perfume  alter  it. 
The  fetching  of  this  chrism  at  Easter  from  the  cky  biB> 
tistery  became  in  time  an  evidence  to  prove  the  dcawaa* 
etice'  of  these  baptisteries  on  that  in  the  city,  and  tnaia  sf 
law  between  the  bap^smal  churches  of  two  citiea  odd* 
ceming  a  right  to  baptisteries  in  the  country,  were  ddff- 
mined  by  evidence  that  the  unction  was  fetched  ttm 
this  church  and  not  from  that  (6).     The  biahop,..fiAD 
supplied  most  baptisteries,  acquired  most  partahest  tai 
along  with  them  first  a  custom  and  then  a  right  to  tcM> 
late  the  time  and  order  of  worship,  the  ordination  of  la- 
cuoibents,  or,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  a  right  of  patfon- 
age.    It  was  the  baptistery,  precisely,  and  neither  ibP 
parsooagc-house,  nta-  the  diurch,  nor  any  thing  excaVC 
thU,  which  constituted  the  title  to  the  whole  :  and  O^ 
this  reason  baptismal  churches  are  called  titular  churcbc^' 
It  is,  therefore,  a  general  rule,  that  parish  chufcb^^ 
proceeded  from  the  cathedrals  of  their  diocesans,  thtf^ 
the  cathedrals  proceeded  from  their  metropolitans,  ni^ 
tropolitan  churches  from  their  primates,  and  primao^ 

(5)  PaeiMidl  Jntig.  ariti.  Dili.  iL  Cap.it.  iii. 

(6)  Hnratoni  Tom,  yi.  Diu.  Ixiir,    itpartdi*. 
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n  Sl  JohD  Lftteran  at  Rome,  Tber^  are,  undoubt- 
\  xxceptyms  to  this  rule  ;  but  they  are  easily  ao 
Dled  fiavi  at<me  exaiuple  will  prove*  The  bishop  of 
ittle  oiE  Maka  as  by  some  reputed  sufiragan  tp  the 
ibishi^  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  nvho  b  his  metropbli- 
If  so,  according  to  the  general  rule  it  should  seem^ 
all  the  baptismal  churches  (tf  Malta  proceeded  6rom 
cathedral,  and  the  cathedral  from  IVdermo  :  but 
is  not  the  case.  In  the  cathedral  at  Palermo  none 
baptized  except  the  'royal  family  :  none  are  married 
«  except  the  a^rac  fimiily  ;  and  none  are  buried 
e,  except  the  fiunily  and  the  archbishops.  The 
Itese  say,  that  Paul  the  Apostle  was  shipwrecked  oil 
r  islai^,  and  they  quote  Chrysostom  to  prove  that 
baptized  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  compan- 
\  of  his  shipwreck.  About  a  mile  from  the  place 
?d  Cala  di  San  Faolo^  where  they  say  the  Apostle 
led,  are  the  ruins  of  many  buildingSt  and  among 
n  there  is  a  chapel  called  ^airu  John  Baptist  Theke- 
that  is,  Saint  John  Baptist  among  the  ruins.  Dig- 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  repair  the 
;iel,  the  workmen  fi>und  a  stone  baptistery,  which 
been  supplied  by  a  neighbouring  river«  Here, 
r  say,  the  Apostle  baptized  the  mariners.  Thb  is 
bftbly  a  fable  :  but  a  fact  it  is,  that  the  baptistery, 
the  old  chapel  among  the  ruins,  are  fiir  mons  ancient 
I  the  cathedral  at  Palermo,  or  the  baptismal  churches 
Mblta.  Hence  arises  a  debate  among  canonists 
stber  Malta  be  sufiragan  to  Palermo,  or  not  Both 
sa  produce  archives,  and  ailments  :  but  the  fire- 
Dt  revolutions  of  government  solve  the  difficulty,  by 
ving  that  at  some  times  it  was,  and  at  other  times  it 
\  not,  and  in  all  late  times  it  was  what  conquerors 
.  kings,  and  knights  of  Malta,  thought  fit  to  make  it. 
ere  were  also  other  causes  of  multiplying  independ- 
baptisteries  :  but  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  men- 
edhere. 

^  Baptism  of  Belixvxes  connected  with 
JjiiFORMiTY,  Persecution,  and  the  Baptisk 
»F  Minors  and  Babes. 

>f  the  numerous  parties  that  opposed  the  growing 
arcby,  the  Arians  were  the  most  popular  and  power- 
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ful.  They  did  not  allow  the  validly  of  a  boptisnii  per* 
formed  in  th6  name  of  the  Trinity  by  the  Cathdibks, 
nor  did  the  Catholicks  allow  their  baptism  to  be  vabL 
In  the  reign  of  Rothar,  king  of  the  Lombards*  there  re- 
sided two  bishops  in  almost  every  city  of  the  Lpmbanfa* 
one  a  Catholick,  and  the  other  of  the  Arian  persuaaon(7); 
The  city  baptistery  then  became  an  object,  for  neidier 
party  would  lend  it  to,  the  other  :  the  Catholieb 
thought  the  Arians  hereticks,  the  Arians  thought  the 
Catholicks  idolaters  (8).  The  zealous  strained  eveqr 
nerve  to  get  themselves  elected  by  the  congnegation^tf 
the  baptismal  church ;  for  to  get  possession  of  the  bq^> 
tistery  was  to  secure  the  profession  of  Catechumens  it 
their  baptism,  and  consequendy  their  adherence  to  the 
party  through  life.  The  milder  sort  erected  baptisteries 
for  their  own  use,  and  thus  there  were  two  baptisteries 
in  several  cities,  as  at  Ravenna  and  others  (9).  Mod- 
em &bles  have  covered  ancient  times  with  obscorily, 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  some  certain  fiicb, 
or  to  explain  them  by  any  ^ven  rules.  If  what  some 
Italian  antiquaries  say  be  well  grounded,  that  aUihe 
small  and  ancient  churches  dedicated  to  John  Baptist 
were  originally  baptisteries,  it  should  seem  there  were 
at  least  three  at  Ravenna,  one  called  ad  fontes,  another 
belonging  to  the  Carmelites,  and  a  third  without  the 
city(l).  In  Constantinople  there  were  fourteen  churdi- 
es,  chapels,  and  monasteries,  dedicated  to  John  the 
Baptist ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  rci- 
soning  on  bare  names  (2).  Nor  is  a  conjecture  founds 
ed  on  the  round  or  octagon  form  of  building  any  mat 
conclusive.'  The  name  and  the  form,  in  conjunctka 
with  historical  &cts  well  authenticated,  prove  something : 
but  the  name  and  the  form  alone  determine  nodiiif  • 
It  doth  not  appear  that  in  those  days  there  was  rooit 
than  one  at  Rome,  for  the  small  round  building  called 
S.  Costanza,  was  probably  a  mere  temporary  accommo* 
dation  for  the  baptism  of  the  Emperor's  sister,  and  otb* 
er  court  ladies,  who  might  not  choose  to  be  baptized 

(7)  Pauli  Diacom.  Lib.  W.  Cap.  44. 

(8)  Onuphrii  P*nvlnii  De  pr^ecip.  urb.  Rom,  hatilk.  Cap,  dSr  bipiUut* 
JLateranen,  ^ 

(9)  Paciaudi  Jnti^.  Chritt.  Diss.  ii.  Cap.  iv. 
(1)  Hieron.  Rubei  HUt.  Raven, 

(3)  C.  Du  Fresne  ITitt.  Bjzant,  Lut.  Parisioram.  1680.    ContUntinop. 
CbxistiAQ.  Lib.  iv.  pag.  104. 
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ig  with  the  lower  sort  of  people.  Gregory  reproved 
gieiitry  of  Nazianzum  in  publick,  becausb  they  dis- 
^ered  a  disinclination  to  be  baptized  in  the  same  bap- 
ery  with  servants  (3).  In  general,  where  kings  es- 
lished  the  Catholicks  by  law,  Arians  were  suppress- 
;  where  they  favoured  Arianism,  Catholicks  were 
>t  under  :  but  where  they  headed  neither  party,  both 
re  tolerated,  and  having  separate  churches  and  two 
»tbteries,  they  spent  their  zeal  in  declaiming  against 
h  other's  heresy,  and  only  one  bad  consequence  fol- 
ded. Each  party  for  the  glory  of  the  cause  brought 
^ard  at  Easter  as  many  Catechumens  to  be  baptized 
possible,  and  so  far  zeal  was  laudable  :  but,  it  is* 
dible,  while  one  gained  nine  months  with  his  pupils, 
»ther  stretched  a  year,  and  thus  from  baptizing  infants 
:welve  years  of  age,  they  ventured  to  do  it  at  eleven, 
[  so  on,  till  the  little  folks  not  being  able  to  utter  the 
unciation  with  sufficient  emphasis,  their  parents  or 
>rs  were  allowed  to  pronounce  that  for  them.  The 
isition  is  very  easy  to  all  the  rest, 
^g  Agilulf  was  an  Arian,  his  consort  Theodelinda 
%  a  Catholick  (4).  Pope  Gregory  corresponded  with 
'  majesty,  and  complimented  her  with  presents  of  his 
3ks.  She  had  influence  enough  to  engage  her  son 
ielwald  to  be  baptized  into  the  Catholick  faith,  and 
I  news  gave  Gregory  so  much  pleasure  that  he  sent 
iig  with  a  letter  to  the  queen  expressive  of  the  highest 
fi&ction,  presents  of  trinkets  to  both  her  children, 
elwald  and  his  little  sister  (5).  Had  his  holiness 
t  these  toys  into  France,  the  law  would  have  fined 
I  fifteen  shillings  for  pagan  superstition,  unless  respect 
lis  character  had  prevented  it.  Happy  had  it  been  if 
fa  a  handsome  mode  of  conversion  had  been  always 
d,  but  Catholicks  and  Arians  often  made  proselytes 
I  very  difierent  manner.  The  contest,  however,  con- 
ned through  a  long  succession,  and  terminated  in  &- 
ir  of  the  Catholicks.  Then  a  new  revolution  took 
ce  in  regard  to  baptismal  churches,  and  laws  both 
il  and  sacred  were  enacted  to  cause  all  baptisteries  to 
restored  to  the  Catholick  bishops  (6),  and  to  secure 

« 

3)  S.  Gregorii  Nazianzcns.  Orat.  zl.  In  sanct.  baptit. 

^)  S.  Cohimbani  Epttt.  Edit.  Patric.  Flemingi.  Reges  namque  Aria* 

D  banc  labem  in  hac  diu  regione  calcando  fidem  catholicam  firmartfrvt. 


S  S.  Gregorii  Mput.  Lib.  xiv.  Ep.  14. 
fh  Pippiiu  Leget,  apud  M«rator.  JBaluz. 
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to  them  in  future  the  absolute  and  inalienable  possemM 
of  them,  and  of  all  the  chai^els  (for  so  all  other  churches 
were  then  called)  dependent  on  them  (7). 

Never  was  a  finer  piece  of  church  generalship  thm 
this.     This  is  what  in  the  expressive  language  of  thoie 
times  was  called  taking  the  baptisteries  out  of  the  hand 
of  a  people-man^   and  putting  them  into  the  hands  <tf  a 
priest-man.     Baptismal  churches  are  the  same  in  thecc> 
clesiastical  history  of  the  middle  ages  as  poridt  or  straiti 
are  in  the  art  of  war.     They  resemble  the  Thermopyhe 
in  the  Grecian  history,  and  the  castles  in  the  wars  of  the 
Barons ;  and  to  get  possession  of  these  was  a  masicr 
stroke  of  policy.     Of  how  much  importance  it  was  thai 
thought,  a  mere  cast  of  the  eye  may  convince  any  man, 
for  the  Archives  of  those  times  are  full  of  the  subject 
The  learned  and  indefatigable  Muratori  hath  from  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence  summed  up  the  matter  in 
lib  Dissertation  on  Parishes,   and  hath  confirmed  evcrj 
word  of  consequence  in  respect  to  the  middle  ages,  1^ 
authentick  records  subjoined  (8).     hi  other  respects  he 
speaks  as  a  Catholick.     The  substance  €s(  what  rchtes 
to  the  present  view  of  the  subject  is  this  :  People,  at 
first,  signified  a  congregation  of  believers  under  the  care 
of  one  priest.     When  this  congregation  in  a  city  b^ 
came  too  large  to  assemble  in  one  place,  they  parted 
and  held  separate  assemblies,  in  perfect  unity  however* 
The  first  congregation  built  a  baptistery  near  their  place 
of  worship,  which  served  all  the  companies  of  Chri^iaiis 
in  the  city.     The  old  church  became  in  time  the  Gatb^ 
dral,  and  retained  the  baptistery  as  its  own  propertfi 
though  all  the  rest  used  it  as  they  do  to  this  day  in  Fitff 
Florence,  Parma,  Cremona,  Bologna,  and  other  dties, 
and  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  the 
people  of  Modena  intended  to  imitate  their  example  and 
Duild  a  common  baptistery.      When  Christianity  spread 
into  the  country,   the  country  people  met  for  wceklf 
worship  where  they  could,  but  all  came  up  to  the  bap 
tismai  church  in  the  city  for  baptism.     Thus  the  bishof 
insensibly  became  the  father  of  all.     In  time,  catholiei^ 
Christianity  continuing  to  spread,  and  the  journey  •• 
the  city  becoming  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  baptisc^i 
the  country  gentlemen  with  the  consent  of  the  porci^^ 

(r)  Muratorii  Diss.  Ixxiv.  Tom.  vi.  Jntiq,  Jtai, 
(8)  Antiq.  Ital.  Tom.  H.  Diss.  Ixiiy. 
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built  baptisteries  on  their  own  estates.  Then 
the  people  of  the  adjoining  district  came  to  these  bap- 
dsteriea.  These  little  baptisteries  multiplied  believers  as 
diose  in  the  city  had  done,  and  countiy  Christians  parted , 
ind  worshipped  separately  as  the  citizens  had  done.  In 
process  of  time  it  became  necessary  to  allow  some  of 
diese  parties  baptisteries,  and  they  also  multiplied  as 
before.  All  the  places  where  they  baptized  were  called 
baptismal  churches,  and  the  rest  were  named  chapels  or 
oratoriesy  and  were  really  places  where  the  priests  only 

Cirformed  the  divine  services  of  prayer,  chanting,  teach- 
g,  reading  scriptures,  lessons,  and  so  on.  The  insti- 
tution  of  baptismal  churches  in  the  country  is  of  the 
faurth  century  :  but  that  of  the  cities  much  later  ;  and 
lome  bishops,  as  was  just  now  said,  have  never  allowed 
a  right  to  baptize  to  any  of  the  city  churches ;  it  is  re- 
lerved  to  the  cathedral.  This  is  the  origin  of  parishes, 
lad  what  was  formerly  called  a  baptismal  church  is  now 
Muned  a  parish  church  (9).  When  a  natural. train  of 
events  had  brought  affairs  to  this  state,  Arians  an^ 
Citholicks  became  competitors  for  power,  and  they 
wtfe  not  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means  to  obtain  it. 
Hence  came  a  list  of  crimes.  The  bishop  who  de* 
claimed  and  published  books  did  very  well :  but  he 
Irtio  intrigued  and  bribed  and  taught  and  got  posses- 
■on  of  a  baptistery,  was  the  life  of  the  cause.  The 
baptismal  church  in  the  country  was  the  road  toward 
the  baptistery  at  the  cathedral,  that  toward  another,  and 
all  led  to  that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  the  baptis* 
tefy  of  which  they  thought  was  the  mother  of  them  all. 
Tbere  was  a  shadow  of  this  among  the  reformed  church- 
is  of  Piedmont.  The  synod  consisted  of  fourteen 
diurches.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  scv- 
in  each  class,  and  the  first  church  in  the  first  class 
S.  Giovanni,S.  John  (l). 

Baptism  connected  with  StxPERSTiTioN. 

The  canons  of  the  church  made  in  the  middle  ages 
*te  the  incumbents  of  the  baptismal  churches  with  av- 
lricc(2),  and  an  instance  or  two  will  be  given  presently. 


n 


^  nOd.  (1)  S.  MorUnd.  Siit.  tfthe  Ckurche*  o/PitdmMt, 

Marat,  vt  wp.  p.  433. 
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If  any  apology  can  be  made,  it  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  laws  (^  the  countries,  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.     The  laws  of  the  Lombards  of  those  times  aU 
lowed  infants  in  case  of  sickness  or  danger  of  death,  to 
alienate  their  estates  to  endow  the  church  (3).     Some 
estates  were  given  under  this  law,  and  it  should  seem 
the  law  encouraged  the  practice,  for  some  of  the  usual 
forms  of  donation  were  dispensed  with  in  these  es- 
ses (4).     Youths  under  eighteen  were  deemed  in£uil% 
and  it  must  be  allowed  this  dangerous  power  of  alienatioa 
in  their  hands  was  a  temptation  almost  invincible  to  a 
poor  incumt}ent  of  a  baptismal  church  to  make  euAf 
proselytes,   and  steal  a  march  to  the  baptistery.     A 
bishop,  any  thing  like  adroit,  could  not  fail  to  improve 
these  fevourable  circumstances,  especially  when  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  a  neighbouring  Arian  incumbeot 
would  avail  himself  of  the  neglect     It  is  a  fact,  that  of 
all  the  saints  in  paradise,  St.  John  the  Baptist  bore  the 
bell  in  those  days.     Where  no  new  baptisteries  weie 
wanted,  old  ones  were  enlarged  with  vestries,  chapcfa^ 
oratories,  and  adjoining  houses.        Then  they  wen 
adorned  with  inscriptions,  pictures,  mosaick  work,  stat- 
ues, altars,  bells,  plates,  cups,  vases,  and  all  manner  of 
utensils,  John  being  depicted  on  every  one.     Next  thqr 
were  endowed  with  houses,  lands,  farms,  and  reveoues 
of  various  kinds.     Blessed  John  the  Baptist  was  co- 
graven  on  seals  publick  and  private,  cut  in  predous 
stones  of  all  descriptions  for  rings  and  ornaments,  cxf 
hibited  on  the  crowns  of  princes,  the  altar  cloths  and 
other  ornaments  of  churches,   and  chosen  by  townSy 
cities,  and  whole  kingdoms  as  their  patron  (5).    The 
multitude  imbibed  the  delicious  frenzy,  and  when  the 

friest  inquired  at  baptism.  What  is  his  name?  Nat 
ove  :  but  John  was  the  popular  cry,  and  the  baptismal    ) 

hall  resounded  John John John.  I 

To  Protestant  gendemen,  who  have  not  turned  thdr  j 
attention  to  the  history  of  this  old-fashioned  saint,  it  : 
may  at  first  appear  improbable,  but  on  examinadoo  it  I 
will  be  found  very  credible,  that  if  a  thesaurus  of  what  : 
relates  to  this  subject  were  collected  and  published  10   !'; 

(3)  Luitprandi  Lege4,  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  1.  J)e  ietate. 

(4)  Ibid.  Tom.  v.  p  619.  An.  794.     Luitprandi  Z^.  Lib.  vi.  1.  sis.  Mti^     : 

(5)  Paaiaudi  Jntiq.  GhrUu  Fr€l9(pdum  ndS,  S.  JD.  If.  MmUcu  J^tftmJtf'   , 
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)C  work,  it  would  swell  to  the  size  of  the  Acta  Sancto* 
m,  which  amount  to  sixty  or  sevenQ'  volumes  io 
lio(6).  John  the  Baptist  was  Saint  the  first.  His 
ign  seemed  to  be  founded  in  reason,  as  will  be  observ- 
l  presendy.  His  empire  was  universal,  and  it  con- 
lued  as  long  as  the  baptism  of  adults  and  minors  last- 
I.  This  part  of  the  world  was  not  much  acquainted 
ith  it,  for  the  continental  Christianity  did  not  arrive  in 
-itain  till  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  when 
font  baptism  began  to  prevail  very  much,  and  when 
her  saints  were  hastening  to  the  throne,  to  which, 
iwever,  in  time  the  Virgin  Mother  ascended,  at  first 

company  with  John,  who  complaisantly  gave  the  la^y 
e  upper  hand  :  but  at  last  she  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
em  all  (7).      One  example,  out  of  a  great  number 

various  kinds,  is  the  old  form  of  receiving  a  brother 
to  a  convent.     His  first  petition  to  the  Abbot  was  in 
ese  words  ;    ^^  Syr,  I  besyche  you  and  alle  the  covent 
:  the  lufie  of  God,  our  lady  sanct  Marye,  Sant  John  of 
iptiste,  and  alle  tlie  hoyle  courte  of  hevyne,  that  ze 
jde  resave  me,  to  lyve  and  dye  here  among  yow  in 
e  state  of  a  monke,  as  prebendarye  and  servant  unto 
e,  to  the  honour  of  God,  solace  to  the  company, 
oufiet  to  the  place,    and  helthe  unto    my   sawle.'' 
^n  he  had  completed  his  noviciate,  he  was  to  prefer 
i  petition  to  the  Abbot  to  be  professed  in  the  follow- 
5  words  :    "  Syr,  I  have  beyn  heyr  now  this  twell- 
xith  nere  hand,  and  lovyde  be  God,  me  1}  ks  ryght 
41,  both  the  order  and  the  companye  ;   whereupon  I 
sjrche  you  and  all  the  company  for  the  lufie  of  God, 
rlady  Sanct  Marye,  Sant  John  of  Baptist  and  alle  hoy- 
company  of  hevyn  that  ze  will  resave  me  unto  my 
afession  at  my  twelimonth  daye."     It  is  not  improba- 
!,  that  the  two  names  of  Mary  and  John  were  first 
ited  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  family  at  the  hospital  dedi- 
£d  to  John,  and  that  at  the  monastery,  deidicated  to 

S)  Jtta  Sanctorum  otnnium,  ex  Latinit  et  Gnecit  fnonumenttt  colleeta, 
otit  Ultutrata  a  patribus  Socictatu  yetu,  Joanne  fi oUando,  God.  Hens- 
nio,  Danicle  Papebr  ichio,  &c.  a  mente  yanuario  ad  diem  secundum 
mt  Oetobrii.  Antwerp! ae  1643,  et  ann.  secj^  zlvii.  voL  in  folio. --De 
«  Bibliograph  Les  Jesuites  D'Anvers  continuent  ce  gn*and  ouvrage  •  - 
croit  coramunement  que  cette  collection  pourra  founiir,  en  totalite  Iz. 
izz  vol.  in  folio. 

T)  Duji^dalc's  Monatticon.  Tom.  i.  Londini  1655.  Praefat.  Formula 
rem  recipiendi  in  conventum* 
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Mary,  were  at  first  one  company  (8).  Never 
hospital  so  enriched  in  the  world.  I'he  suiplus  muiu 
tained  armies,  and  thence  came  the  knights  of  St.  Join 
of  Jerusalem,  masters  afterward  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
and  still  of  the  Island  of  Malta.  It  is  impossible,  with* 
in  the  limits  of  this  section,  to  describe,  or  even  to  give 
a  list  of  the  donations  offered,  and  the  honours  paUtt 
John,  and  the  mass  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine which  to  fix  on  to  convey  in  a  sketch  a  fiur  idea 
of  the  subject.  Of  civil  honours  the  first  at  band  is  t 
class  of  medals  and  monies  :  and  of  sacred  decoraliooi 
the  nearest  at  hand  is  the  funiicure  of  a  table  in  a  bip^ 
tistery. 

The  short  Catholick  way  of  accounting  for  theas 
splendid  things  is  by  quoting  orders  from  heaven.  The 
snort  Protestant  method  of  confutation  is  by  attributing 
them  to  suggestions  from  the  opposite  point.  A  seep* 
tick  may  perhaps  think  a  deduction  from  allowed  fint 
principles  not  improbable.  Not  to  be  further  tedious, 
the  article  of  medals  and  monies  shall  be  thrown  into  a 
note  (9),  and  what  was  just  now  meant  by  reasonabtencai 
of  enriching  baptisteries  shall  be  briefly  explained. 

Baptism  conn£ct£d  with  Endowments. 

Baptisteries  were  in  fashion  in  Italy  from  the  reign  of 
Conbiantine  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  a  period  of  about 
five  hundred  years.  Within  this  space  they  were  amply 
adorned  and  endowed.  The  first  gifts  of  the  iaidiful 
were  milk,  honey  and  wine,  for  the  refreshment  of  Ac 
Catechumens  and  their  attendants.  The  next  were 
oils,  unguents  and  salts.  Along  with  all  these  came 
cups,  vases,  plates  and  utensils,  marked  with  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  John  Baptist,  I.  B.  or  John  the 
foreninner  inxN.  npoA,  which  perhaps  is  the  true  origin 
of  baptismal  inscriptions.  Then  came  money  for  the 
poor,  and  the  support  of  those  who  spent  their  time  io 
teaching  and  officiating.  After  these  came  habits,  or- 
naments, pictures  of  John  holding  out  his  right  handt 
with  a  lamb  lying  in  it,  a  reference  to  his  words, 
"Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  these  were  followed 

(8)  Pierre  Rene  Aubert  de  Vertot      Shu  det  ChcwUiert  SwpHal  de 
tordre  de  S.  yean  de  Jerusalem, 

(9)  Pacuuid.  [The  article  of  medaU  ind  moniet  w«  emit.    Md,] 
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gr  others  more  complex:  the  whole  forming  a  large 
lody  of  superstitious  theology,  glaring  in  practice,  but 
umbersome  to  virtue. 

His  holiness,  the  late  pope  Bendict  xiv.  was  a  man  of 
xteouve  learning  and  elegant  taste  (1).  Had  not  the 
OAlifical  tiara  eclipsed  every  other  honour,  he  would 
Ave  been  celebrated  as  an  antiquary.  His  cabinet  con- 
iins  a  great  collection  of  antiques  relative  to  John  the 
laptisl;  and  himself  was  an  exquisite  judge  of  the  au- 
benticity  of  each  and  the  value  of  all  to  church  history. 
^ups,  patens,  vases,  seals,  inscriptions,  triptychs,  habits, 
Itara,  precious  stones,  silver,  gold,  ivory,  antiquities 
lolh  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  church  on  this  subject 
nrich  the  invaluable  Christian  museum  of  this  pontiff. 
i  is  in  such  collections  as  these,  and  not  in  garret-essays 
Ni  Gfeek  prepositions,  that  the  history  of  baptism  is  to  be 
tadied.  Some  of  these  come  alone  before  records, 
tilers  come  in  company  with  testaments  and  deeds,  and 
Sbrd  a  sort  of  comment  on  the  text.  Last  of  all,  come 
leeds  alone,  to  be  expounded  however  by  the  customs 
bat  occa^ned  them.  In  the  present  case  it  is  to  be 
bserved,  that  in  the  nations  where  these  affairs  were 
ransacted,  it  was  a  first  principle  of  alienation  of  prop- 
rty,  that  something  of  equal  value  with  the  donation 
hould  be  received  from  the  donee  by  the  donor,  and 
his  quid  pro  quo^  value  received,  was  expressod  in  the 
ieed  of  conveyance.  Thi^  consideration,  for  the  sake  of 
riiich  the  donor  parted  with  his  estate,  seems  to  have 
een  the  Lombard  thinx^  thingatio^  and  launegUd  or 
vmechild^  words  of  very  doubtful  meaning,  and  in  all 
irobability  chosen  for  that  very  reason  ;  for  although 
ostice  to  prevent  fraudulent  bargains  required  some- 
bing  of  equal  value  to  be  given  by  the  receiver  to  the 
loiior  as  the  reason  of  the  alienation,  yet  equity  demand- 
id  that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  him- 
idf  what  in  his  own  peculiar  case  he  might  think  of 
nost  value  to  himself  (2).  In  donations  to  the 
chureh  no  launegild  was  required,  for  this  very 
good  reason  :  the  church  had  nothing  but  spiritual  ben- 
efits to  bestow,  and  spiritual  gifts  are  invisible.  Deeds, 
however,  express  this  invisible  benefit,  in  lieii  of  which 

(1)  Piciaudi  Afitiq,  Ckriaian.  Diss.  vi.  Ctp.  v. 
(3)  Muratori  Antiq.  ItaL  Tom.  i.  Par.  ii.  pajj^.  28. 
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the  donation  was  made,  and  call  it  the  refreshment 
of  the  soul,  the  health  of  the  soul,  the  remedy  of 
the  soul,  the  redemption  of  the  soul,  the  remissioa 
of  sins,  and  many  such  names.  Every  Catholick 
understands  this  not  of  value  received,  but  of  value 
to  be  received  after  death  in  a  state  of  purgatory: 
but  here  a  great  difficulty  presents  itself.  One  says,  there 
were  no  such  phrases  used  before  the  eighth  century: 
but  another  proves  by  monuments  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority that  it  was  the  phraseology  of  several  centoriei 
before  the  eighth.  A  Protestant  is  obliged  to  admit  the 
fact,  for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
monuments  produced  by  these  learned  and  laborious 
antiquaries :  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  admit  their  infer- 
ence, and  to  take  the  phrases  precisely  in  their  seosci 
It  is  readily  granted,  that  in  latter  ages  the  phrase  was 
understood  in  the  catholick  sense  of  purgatory,  or  of 
expiating  sin.  Thus  in  the  year  one  thousand  and 
seventy-one,  Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter,  that  histoid 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  God^  left  lands,  omamenlSi 
vestments,  and  books  to  the  church  (3).  A  thomaod 
such  instances  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is  granted  the 
donors  intended  expiation  or  purgatory  :  but  it  is  Ar 
from  being  clear  that  four  hundred  years  earlier  the  same 
words  stood  for  the  same  ideas,  and  it  seems  most  natural 
to  undcistand  them  in  the  true  Italian  sense  of  a  launechild 
or  a  valuable  consideration  received  at  or  before  the  sigu- 
ing  of  the  deed  by  the  donor  :  and  if  so,  the  donatioo  was 
reasonable,  because  it  was  an  exercise  of  gratitudei  not 
to  say  equity. 

Baptism  connected  with  Collations  of  Be»- 

EFicEs  and  Purgatory. 

The  infinite  Wisdom  that  constructed  the  world  hath 
so  constituted  man,  that  evils  produce  their  own  reme- 
dies. Man  grasps  at  property  and  power.  He  obtains 
his  wish  ;  but  fiiids  his  acquisition  too  unwieldy  for  bis 
own  hands.  He  calls  in  assistants.  Assistants  enter 
the  world  as  he  did,  with  a  disposition  to  appropriate. 
Appropriation  succeeds,  and  the  assistant,  now  become 
a  principal,  calls  in  partners  to  ease  himself.  Partners 
like  principals  love  wealth  and  ease  ;    but  as  both  are 

(3)  Dugdale's  Monasticon.  Londini  1655.  Vol.  i.  pag.221. 
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ndC  attainable,  property  bursts  out  of  confinement,  and 
parts  itself  amon);  those  from  whom  it  had  bten  orii^in- 
aUy  taken.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  church.  A  bishop 
of  a  baptismal  church,  with  a  great  many  dependent 
congregations  amiexed  to  it,  finding  himself  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  and  becoming  infirm,  took  in  partners,  and 
divided  the  care  of  his  pluralities  among  them.  These 
were  the  chorepiscopi,  or  rural  bishops.  Thus  Irmen- 
fired,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  becoming  old  and  infirm,  and 
having  buried  his  chief  deacon,  whom  he  called  his  right 
arm,  appointed  four  prudent  men  to  officiate  for  him  (4). 
Here  it  is  that  the  charge  of  avarice  comes  in.  Tiiree 
mighty  passions  domineer  over  man  in  three  periods  of 
his  life.  Love  rules  his  youth  :  ambition  his  middle 
age:  avarice  takes  him,  when  he  becomes  a  cripple, 
and  too  often  liberates  him  only  at  the  grave.  Some 
baptismal  churches  did  not  choose  to  be  thus  disposed  of, 
and  their  teachers  did  not  approve  of  officiating  by  com- 
miasionu  The  bishops  then  invented  a  sort  of  alienation 
including  dependence,  and  hence  came  collations  of 
benefices,  annates,  or  first  fruits,  and  a  long  list  of  eccle- 
siastical dues  (5)  :  dues  which  would  have  seemed  un- 
just had  they  not  been  concealed  under  an  appearance 
of  equity  by  ordinations,  inductions,  installations,  in- 
vestitures, letters  of  orders,  bulls,  seals,  palls,  benedic- 
tions, confirmations,  and  so  on ;  all  which  had  the  air 
of  doing  something  for  the  money.  It  was  with  great 
itkictancc  that  the  bishops  resigned  baptismal  churches, 
and  aomedmes  they  granted  only  parts,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  other  parts,  which  reservations  Muratori 
thinks  prove  the  charge  of  avarice  brought  against  them 
by  a  council  held  at  Pavia  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Thus 
ia  the  year  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  bishop  of 
Lucca  granted  Andrew  the  presbyter  half  a  baptismal 
church.  This  >vas  not  without  a  precedent,  for  nine 
years  before,  his  predecessor  had  granted  the  fourth  part 
of  a  baptbmal  church  to  Arnolf  a  presbyter.  Thus 
thcrr  divided  among  themselves  the  gifts  of  the  living 
ind  the  donations  of  the  dead.  The  revenue  accumu* 
hted  in  time  by  these  means  seems  enormous,  and  the 
iomputation  would  pass  all  belief  were  it  not  authen- 
&ated  by  the  best  evidence.      It  was  shrewdly  obaicrv- 

(4)  Murat.   Jntiq.  luL  T«m.  vL  p.  425.  (5)  Ibid.  488. 
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ed  by  a  British  convocation  in  an  address  to  Hemt  Ike 
Eighth  for  an  act  to  take  away  annates,  ^mXparehmM 
and  lead  be  n^ery  dear  merchandise  at  Komey  and  in  mm 
cases,  an  hundred  times  more  worthy  than  the  tifeigki  m 
totmter poise  of  fine  gold. 

Seven  hundred  years  Christians  out  of  grathude  te* 
stowed  liberal  gifts  on  the  church  :  but  in  the  middlesf 
the  eighth  century,  about  the  time  that  Pope  Siepkn 
called  Pepin  into  Italy  to  succour  him  against  the  Lom- 
bards, a  new  scene  opened,  and  the  next  five  centoiia 
prove,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  in  mostBM 
fear  is  a  much  more  powerful  motive  in  religion  thn 
love  (6).  The  far  greater  part  of  the  princes  of  dMb 
times  were  a  barbarous,  fighting,  bloody  race  of  aieik 
The  union  of  the  church  of  the  harmless  Jesus  wiA 
such  men  depraved  the  morals  of  the  church.  Depiavi- 
ty  of  manners  was  succeeded  by  doctrines  of  acoomiMda* 
tion.  The  few  could  not  prevail  with  the  many  to  knt 
God,  they  therefore  endeavoured  to  make  them  fear  him, 
and  for  this  purpose  declaimed  on  what  religion  balk  of 
the  terrible,  as  j  udgment  and  hell.  The  scheme  took :  it 
was  believed  the  world  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the 
most  wicked  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  judge,  and 
sought  to  appease  his  anger.  Comparing  the  unUoody 
ecclcsiasticks  with  themselves  they  thought  them  saints 
of  superabundant  merit,  and  complimented  them  as 
such.  The  saints,  who  knew  such  as  themselves  bad 
been  formerly  put  to  death  for  sedition  by  such  men,  lis* 
tened  to  this  new  language,  believed  the  flattery,  andinthe 
compassion  of  their  hearts  contrived  a  mode  of  transfer- 
ring their  merits  to  these  gloomy  penitents,  and  nodun^ 
was  wanting  but  time  to  give  the  transfer  effect.  Tlus  dit 
culty  was  soon  removed  by  some  ecclesiastical  Columbus 
of  that  time,  \\\\o  discovered  in  scripture,  that  chart  of  die 
invisible  world,  a  spot  unseen  before,  where  gentle  flamCi 
like  the  soft  lightning  of  a  serene  summer  evening,  buns 
insects  and  noxious  vapours,  while  it  only  purifies  min» 
To  this  place,  named  from  its  qualities  Purgatoiy,  abso- 
lutely the  only  hope  of  a  departing  sinner,  which  if  it 
were  not  could  not  make  the  case  worse,  and  if  it  ireief 
as  the  learned  affirmed,  might  make  it  better,  numbers 
wished  to  go  rather  than  to  hell,  especially  as  the 

(6)  Murat  Antiq.  ItiU.  Tom.  tL  Dist.  1z]b. 
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an  earth  promised  to  assist  them  with  all  their  Influence 
md  merit,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  place.  For  this 
purpose,  feeling  for  the  agonies  of  departing  souls,  they 
turned  their  attention  every  way,  coUectt-d  all  that  might 
liave  a  chance  of  giving  their  good  wishes  effect,  and  to 
the  prayers  of  the  living  joined  the  bones  and  relicks  of 
lie  dead.  Now  every  tide  rolled  wealth  into  the  ter- 
litories  of  the  saints :  not  as  formerly  for  the  sake  of 
i^ffious  benefits  in  hand,  but  for  future  benefits 
b  nope.  Gratitude  had  given  money,  houses,  and 
Juds,  but  fear  tossed  the  sceptre  and  the  sword 
IhId  the  lap  of  the  church,  and  ecclesiasticks  be- 
mBOt  secular  princes.  Castles,  cities,  marquisates, 
JDchies,  with  all  the  royalties  atmexed  to  them,  vassals, 

fines,  tributes,  salt- pits,  mines,  government  in  both 

'  branches,  legislative  and  executive,  founded 

kind  of  monarchy,   in  the  throne  of  which,  fur- 

with  powers  celestial,  terrestrial  and  internal,  for 

sat  one  single  man.      A/i  nations  trembled  before 
whom  he  would  he  sleWj  and  whom  he  would  he 

aUve.  (7). 

^  CHAP.  XXXI. 

1^  THE   SAME   SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

t^     'Baptism  connected  with  Monachisk. 

J,  THE  first  monks  took  children  to  prepare  by  instruc- 

for  baptism.     They  soon  found  the  benefit  of  this 

Ice,  and  the  tuition  of  children  became  the  craft 

which  they   acquired  their   chief  wealth.       They 

rd  themselves  of  every  artifice  to  procure  little  ones, 

they   became  by  habit  such  adepts  in  the  art  of 

inaging  them,  that  the  properly  of  the  pupils  was  sure 

£ill  into  the  common  stock  of  the  tutors. 

^Monachism  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  some 

or  other  alwa\s  infested  the  East,   where  warmth 

dimate  and  luxuiiance  of  soil  were  temptations  to 

kusiasm  and  idleness,  too  strong  for  some  weak  heads 

resist.     There  was  a  sect  of  the  kind  among  the 

called  Essenes.     When  Paul  went  first  to  Ephe- 

he  found  three  kinds  of  religious  people  there  : 

mswho  worshipped  Diana,  the  city  goddess  :  Jews 

42 

(7)  Daniel  v.  19. 
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who  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers  in  the  sjnup 
gogue  :  and  disciples  oi  John  the  Baptist.  There  vm 
a  fourth  class,  who  took  a  new  form  from  the  apostfe. 
He  had  healed  several  diseases  in  the  name,  that  b,  fajr 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  had  formed  die 
disciples  into  a  church  that  assembled  in  the  school- 
room of  Tyrannus,  leaving  the  synagogue  to  the  Jeivs, 
Sceva,  the  Jew,  priest  at  Ephesus,  had  seven  sons,  who 
were  a  sort  of  Essenes,  monks,  therapmnp^  travtSia^ 
doctors,  or  as  Luke  calls  them,  vagabond  exorcists^  whd 
uiulcrstood  the  popular  names  of  diseases,  that  is,  de» 
mons  in  the  literal  sense  of  invisible  beings  that  inhab^ 
ited  men  and  inflicted  diseases  on  them,  and  they  sup- 
posed the  name  of  Jesus  was  a  charm.  These  men  let 
about  exorcising,  or  casting  out  demons  in  a  new  forHi 
and  they  took  upon  them  to  call  over  such  as  they  sup- 
posed had  evil  spirits  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
saying,  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preachelh 
(1).  They  did  not  succeed  at  Ephesus,  and  they  fled; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  credible  than  that  they,  or  such  M 
they,  were  the  parents  of  Christian  monachism.  Exact- 
ly such  men  appeared  singly  ai^  separately  among  Jew- 
ish Christians  in  every  age ;  and  in  the  fourth  century,  in 
Eg}'pt  and  Palestine  they  associated  into  communities, 
and  became  conspicuous  enough  to  obtain  a  plaoe  id 
history  (2).  Jerom,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  Ctf»an, 
and  many  other  fathers  of  the  same  complexion,  speik 
of  them  as  of  angels  ;  and  yet  the  same  Jerom  observes 
there  was  no  office  so  mean,  no  service  so  vile  and  nau- 
seous that  they  would  not  perform  for  the  sake  of  getting 
away  the  property  of  infirm  and  dying  people  (3).  Hh 
words  are  too  gross  to  be  translated  :  but  the  account  is 
very  credible,  for  they  were  neither  philosophers  nor 
contemplative  Christians,  but  a  set  of  vulgar  enthiisi* 
asts,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  sacred  histoiian  onoc 
more,  vagabond  exorcists^  the  parents  of  exorcism  io 
baptism  (4). 

fl)  Acts  six. 

(2)  Murat.  Antiq,  Ital,  Tom.  v.  Diss.  Ixv.     De  monatferionim  eredknit 
et  tnonachorutn  institutions  (3)  Ibid 

(4)  Jenime  a  Costa  [i.  e.  P.  Siffum]  Hitt.  de  P  origine  et  iU  progrtt  d||S 
re^niu  ccclet'ottiquet  Frankfort ^  1684  p.  33  Si  nous  ajoutons  act  a  ccqoC 
St.  Jerome  rapporte  des  prestres  et  des  moines  de  son  terns,  il  n"^  a  watW 
d*artifice  dont  Us  ne  se  serviMent  pour  attirer  le  bien  dca  particulien.  *  « 
Comme  il  seroit  mal-aise  de  traduire  en  nostre  langue  les  paroles  de  S't- 
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Monachism  arrived  in  the  West  in  the  fourth  ceo- 
Mj,  and  fixed  its  first  publick  seat  at  Milan  about  the 
car  diree  hundred  and  fifty-six.     Martin,   afterward 
■shop  of  Tours,  was  the  founder  of  this  first  monastery 
I  Italy.    Very  sooii  after,  Athanasius  by  means  of  Mar- 
elia  confi^rred  the  same  favour  on  Rome ;  but  it  was 
lenedict  who  formed  monachism  into  a  system  suited 
D  the  times,  and  so  exactly  did  this  species  of  devotion 
ill  in  with  the  views  of  the  Italian  Catholicks,  that  with- 
i  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  nmnastcrics  abounded 
t  Milan,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Nola,  and  elsewhere,  as  they 
id  soon  after  aU  over  Europe,  and  the  Calholicks  own, 
le  monks  were  the  chief  support  of  eastern  Catholicism, 
ad  of  the  church  of  Rome  (5).      The  eastern  monks 
ad  copied  the  oblation  of  children  Co  God  from  the 
iatory  of  Samuel ;    the  parents  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
so  had  made  an  oblation  of  all  theirs  before  they  were 
arn.     Basil  reduced  the  confused  ideas  of  his  contem- 
amies  to  rule,  and  had  made  one  rule  for  receivhig 
lildren,  for  he  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  instruc- 
»  was  to  precede  baptism.     His  words  are  express, 
id  he  not  only  urges  the  command  of  Christ  as  an  au- 
lority  to  baptize,  but  he  strenuously  pleads  for  an  ob- 
Tvation  of  the  order  of  words  as  a  rule  for  the  order  of 
lu^s.     Thus  he  begins  :    ''  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
e  only  begotten  Son  of  the  living  God,  having  receiv. 
1  after  his  resurrection  the  promise,  which  God  his 
uher  made  by  the  prophet  David,  saying,  thou  art  my 
>n,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  :    ask  of  me,  and  I 
ill  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
termost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession  :  assem- 
ed  his  disciples,  and  first  made  kno\vn  to  them  the 
mer  which  he  had  received  from  GtkI  his  Father : 
ying.  Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them*  in  the 
one  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
aching  them  to  observe  all -things  whatsoever  I  com- 

rome  avec  le  mesme  force  et  la  vneBmegraee  qifelles  ont  dans  1*  ori^inal^ 
me  contcnterai  d'en  rapporter  seulemcnt  quefques  extraits  en  Latin — 
decrit  les  servicea  bas  et  honteux  que  les  preatrea  et  les  moines  de  son 
Bf  rendoient  aux  veillards  et  aux  damei  qui  estoient  sans  enfans,  asin 
iToir  leur  bienset  leur  heritages.  Audio,  dit  il,  in  senes  et  anus  absque 
•ens  quorundam  turpe  servitium.  Ipsi  appoiiunt  matulare,  obsident 
ttiun,  purulent! am  stomachi  et  phle^mata  pulmonis  nunu  propria  sus- 
p)unt,&c. 
(5)  Murat  ut  tup. 
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mand  you.     The  Lord  first  commaiided  them  to 

all  nadonsi  and  afterward  subjoined  baptizing  thenit  ani 

80  on ;  but  you  neglecting  the  first  require  of  us  a  reaaoa 

for  the  labt we  think  it  necessary  to  explain  aai 

confirm  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Lord"     Benedict 
copied  Basil's  rule  of  *  oblation  with  an  amendment,  tbt 
children  once  admitted  should  continue  monks  for  lill^ 
and  inserted  it  in  his  rules ;  and  the  oblation  of  chiMEm 
became  the  universal  practice  of  the  West  (6).      Be 
made  no  alteration  with  regard  to  bapdsm.     The  fadha 
was  carried  into  the  chapel,  his  hand  was  wrapped.ia 
the  altar-cloth,  a  few  ceremonies  were  performed,  an  d^ 
fering  of  property  for  his  support  and  fur  a  rewaid  It 
the  monks  was  made,  and  by  degrees  the  houhcs  aoquk^ 
ed  immense  riches  by  these  means.     During  the  ft%a 
of  the  first  Lombards  in  Italy  monachism  was  chcckdJt 
and  mnny  houses  were  taken  from  their  sacred  inhalNp 
tants :  but  the  latter  Lombard  kings,  and  after  them  the 
emperors,  die  popes,  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  the 
catholick  gentry,  revived  the  frenzy,  and  monaichismrac 
to  an  incredible  degree  of  wealth,  power,  and  influences 
Posterity  stood  amazed  at  the  madness  of  their  prede- 
cessors,  and  wondered  what  could  possess  them  to  ei^ 
slave  succeeding  ages  to  a  set  of  unprofitable  enthusiastSi 
who  only  gave  out  that  they  were  the  disciples  of  Jcsufli 
while  all  their  actions  proved  they  were  an  ignorant  and 
wicked  race  of  men.     If  a  fair  balance  were  struck  be* 
tween  monachism  and  mankind,  the  account  of  mankind 
would  charge  them  with  robbing  the  populace   of  com- 
mon sense,  many  kingdoms  of  their  liberty,  posterity  ti 
their  birthrights,  innumerable  families  of  their  propcr^t 
multitudes  of  their  lives  by  persecution,  Christianity  of 
its  credibility,  and  God  of  the  honour  due  to  hb  infioiie 
and  undivided  excellence :  against  which  the  monki 
would  have  nothing  to  set  except  the  cultivauon  of  a  fetr 
waste  lands,  the  relieving  of  some  of  the  poor,  whidi 
did  harm  by  drawing  their  attention  from  industry,ithe 
writing  .of  a  few  chronicles,  the  multiplying  of  their  ordcTi 
and  the  charging  of  posterity  with  the  unavoidable  sup* 
port  of  a  system  replete  with  superstition,  despotism  and 
wickedness.     In  all  such  general  estimates  individdab 
are  always  excepted ;  and  in  the  present  case  such  toff^ 

(6)  MabiUon.  Jnalccia.  Tom.  ill.  p.  473. 
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Basil  are  to  be  excepted,  whose  schemes  c^  monach* 
I  were  different  from  those  of  later  monks,  and  who 
tainly    never   foresaw  what  a  scourge  monachism 
jld  be  to  the  world. 
Two  hints  may  suffice. 

Tirst.  There  was  another  species  of  monks,  beside 
le  who  are  generally  so  called,  who  are  denominated 
ons  of  cathedrals,  secular  and  regular.     At  first  all 

clei^'  were  called  canons,  because  they  professed  to 
\  by  a  canon,  that  is,  a  rule  different  from  that  of  oth^ 
nen.     The  canons  of  cathedrals  lived  with  the  bish* 

by  a  rule,  in  the  same  house,  and  were  supported 
the  revenues  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  chant- 
,  reading  lessons,  and  carrying  on  the  service  night 
i  day.     Augustine  of  Hippo  was  one  of  this  class. 

had  learnt  the  institution  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
rcelli,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  it  in  the 
zst.  Eusebius  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  From 
y  it  arrived  in  France  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  centu- 

and  in  time  it  diffused  itself  into  all  the  great 
irches  of  the  West,  which  have  been  since  on  this  ac- 
mt  named  collegiate  (7).     All  such  colleges  learnt  of 

monks  to  take  in  children,  by  the  same  ceremony  of 
mping  the  hand  in  the  covering  of  the  sacred  utensils 
the  altar,  and  by  accepting  at  the  same  time  all  their 
peny,  moveable  and  immoveable,  for  the  use  of  the 
ircb  (8). 

Secondly.  It  is  observed  by  Catholick  writers,  that 
the  communities  of  canons,  monks,  and  nuns,  of 
ly  order,  became  as  they  acquired  wealth  more  de* 
ved  than  the  laity  :  and  that  they  acquired  great 
t  of  their  wealth  by  infantuli :  arid  it  may  be  added, 
ras  neither  devotion  nor  superstition  that  gave  mona- 
sm  its  run^  but  the  suitableness  of  the  institution  to 
:  debauchery  of  those  who  encouraged  it  (9).  Here, 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  many  diplomas,  princes 
1  great  families  disposed  of  their  superfluous  chil- 
ly Murat.  Antiq.  Jtai.  Tom.  t.  Diss.  Izii. 

i)  Formula^  qua  Farulfits.  -  -  •  offert  te  eapituio  eanomc&ntfn  Arretinorum. 
omine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi.  Ego  Farulfus  Presbyter  spontanea 
I  voluntate  offero  me  ipsum  Deo,  et  ecclesiae'sancti  Donati,  et  Jocundo 
[wsito  atque  Archidiacono  secundum  regulam  canonicam  fideliter 
ntunmiy  pallio  aharis  manibus  involutiiiD»  cum  oblatioaibua  meamm 
im  mobilium  et  UDlDobiUuio>  fluR 
»)  Murat  UU. 
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dren :  here  ctergynieii  and  monks  got  handsomdjr  rid 
of  theirs  :  and  here,  as  some  abbots  complainedt  the 
crooked  and  the  stupid  chiklren  of  familiea,  who  thought 
themselves  disgraced  by  such  descendants,  found  aoot 
venicnt  retreat  (i).  The  influence  of  this  guiiful  trade 
on  baptism  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

Baptism  connected  with  social  Obi.I6ATX0|[s« 

Every  new  idea  of  Baptism,  like  a  mathematical  pcMtt, 
becomes  a  line,  and  a  curve,  and  interweaves  itself  with 
many  an  unforeseen  diificulty.     The  oblation  of  children 
to  monks  to  be  taught  and  baptized,  and  the  acceptVMC 
of  property  to  support  both  tutors  and  pupils,  were  tnAf 
and  really  a  mutual  comi)act.     When  the  benefit  be- 
came notorious,  canons,  bisho{)s,  aid  curates,  becate 
rivals  to  the  monks,  and  councils  forbade  the  monks  ti 
baptize,  and  their  baptisteries  were  ordered  to  be  de* 
stroyed.     In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  scventy-lwn 
Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  gave  canons  the  force  ofdvi 
law,  and  forbade  the  monks  in  his  jurisdiction  to  baptizCi 
except  in  case  of  danger  of  death  (.:).     In  like  mannir 
pope  Gregory  i.  directed  that  the  baptistery  of  the  mc^ 
nastery  of  St.  Andrew  should  be  filled  up,  and  an  altar 
erected  over  it  (.S)      The  monks  had  included  in  obla- 
tion the  idea  of  a  solemn  compact^  and  they  called  it  a 
compact  with  God.     Long  was  the  struggle  between 
the  clergy  and  the  monks,  but  the  difference  was  finaDj 
adjusted  by  laws  sacred  and  civil  :  oblation  and  com- 
pact were  left  to  the  monks,  and  the  union  madetbe 
child  offered  a  monk  :  but  baptism  and  compact  were    > 
settled  on  the  clergy,  and  the  union  made  the  child  bq>*    ' 
tized  a  Christian  and  a  parishioner,  a  member  of  the    ; 
church,  and  a  member  of  the  state.     In  the  parochial    i 
laws  of  those  ages  the  priests  were  ordered  to  inform  the    J" 
people,  that  baptism  was  a  compact  between  them  and    ^ 
God  :    that  in  baptism  they  bound  themselves  to  re-  .^ 
nounce  all  other  religions  and  to  embrace  Christianitft    f 
that  is,  Roman  Catholicism  :  and  that  the  contract  might 

(1)  Mablllon  ut  sufi. 

(2)  F.  Lindcnbrog.  Codex  Legum.  Decrtti  Ttssilonis  duci*  Baioantf^f^    ,- 
Pne/au 

(3)  Epist.   Lib.   li.  Ep.  zcvi.        Secandino  Epitc.   Taurommtm.  •Or    -: 
aufertndo  baptitterio  de  inontuterio  numaekentm,     Pr8ecipimii«---»b«pti*' 
Cerium  auferri  -  -  -  -  repleto  loco  ipsorum  fontium alUve  tadctur,  fcc.    .- 
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)  violated  in  whole  or  in  part ;  in  part  by  pride,  or  en- 
' ;  or  in  whole  by  infidelity,  heresy,  or  schism  (4). 
he  idea  of  social  obligation  being  thus  affixed  to  mere 
iptism,  it  followed  of  course  that  all  baptized  persons 
sre  bound  to  support  the  priesthood  ;  that  parents 
n^  bound  to  have  their  children  baptized  ;  that 
icsts  were  bound  to  baptize  them  ;  that  bishops  were 
nind  to  ordain  priests,  and  to  see  that  they  discharged 
iS  duty  of  their  office  ;  that  princes  Were  bound  to 
otect  prelates  in  the  execution  of  their  functions  ;  and 
•t  the  people  were  bound  to  pay  all  of  them  for  doing 
eir  duty.  Hence  proceeded  a  great  number  of  penal 
itotes  to  oblige  all  ranks  to  uphold  the  baptism  of 
ildrcn  :  for  it  was  presently  discovered  in  practice, 
CC  the  earlier  the  contract  was  acceded  to,  the  safer 
ne  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  imbecility  of  chit. 
BO  ceased  to  be  an  objection  by  the  appointment  of 
onBors ;  from  which,  however,  the  clergy  took  care  by 
press  law  to  save  themselves,  as  well  as  to  exclude 
r  monks  rs).  Here  then  was  baptism  without  in- 
oction.  Hence  also  came  spiritual  relationship^  and 
irriages  between  godfathers,  godmothers,  and  god- 
ildren  were  prohibited,  because  they  were  reputed 
cId.  On  the  ground  of  this  pretended  compact,  the 
[hts  of  citizens  through  lifet  and  even  the  right  of 
rill  after  death,  have  been  refused  in  many  states  to 
rBOQS  unbaptized  by  the  priests  :  and  war  hath  been 
ide  by  one  nation  upon  another  for  the  same  right* 
us  reason.  This  error  of  making  baptism  a  part  of 
t  social  contract,  and  the  tyranny  appending  to  it 
ne  down  into  modern  establishments.  There  were 
Augsburg  in  Germany,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
rty-two,  some  Baptists,  m  ho,  following  their  own  con* 
etions,  met  together  to  worship  God  :  but  they  were 
tprisoned,  because,  say  the  Reformers,  they  held  clan- 
atine  conventicles,  and  performed  religious  worship 
ntrary  to  law  (6).  This  law  uas  a  new  order  made 
'  a  few  withoui  the  consent  of  the  people.     A  faithless 

4)  H.  Ludovici  Imfieratoris  Capitular.  Addit  ii.  3.   Ut  pactum  in  baptia- 
iiejactttnt  eum  Deo  a  baptizatiM  obtervetur. 

5)  Ansc^f i  AobatU.  ft  Benrdicti  iemtta  capUula  Karoli  mag^i   et  H . 
dovici  ;i.  it   Heg  et  fmp.  De  Baptismo, 

6)  Melch.  ^dami  Urbani  Rej^ii.    Contisa  l€gt9  civHes  clandeitiaa  ce1e> 
lent  conTcnticula  et  sect*  pcmgcrent. 
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English  biographer,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  CromweU, 
translated  this  according  to  his  own  persecuting  prind- 
ples  :  the  Anabaptists,  says  he,  were  imprismed  it 
Augsburg  for  disturbing  the  public  peace  :  as  if  it  be- 
came a  Briton  to  affirm,  that  uniformity  in  the  rights  of 
baptism  is  an  essential  part  of  the  social  compact  be- 
tween magistrates  and  people  !  Such  divines  may  un* 
derstand  theology  :  but  they  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand civil  polity.  It  was  in  resentment  for  this,  tfalt 
the  old  Baptists  used  to  reproach  the  Catholicks  in  the 
words  of  John  :  the  beast  causeth  ally  both  small  ad 
great  y  rich  and  poor^  free  and  bondy  to  receive  a  mark  m 
their  right  hand^  or  in  their  forehead  ;  and  that  m 
man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark^  m 
the  name  of  the  beasts  or  the  number  of  his  namef^ 
During  the  persecution  at  Augsburg,  just  now  meiida5i 
ed,  there  was  a  lady  of  fortune  imprisoned  for  atten£ng 
the  Baptist  conventicle.  The  reformers  were  proud « 
displaying  their  talents  for  argument  on  such  occaaooii 
Urban  Uegius,  who  had  been  first  a  Catholick,  next  i 
zealous  Lutheran,  and  who  had  just  then  become  t 
strenuous  Zuinglian,  was  at  this  time  a  preacher  in  the 
city  by  appointment  of  the  senate.  The  lady  in  prison 
affected  to  despise  the  talents  of  Regius  for  disputatioOt 
and  pretended  she  could  confute  him.  The  senate 
chose  to  hear  them  dispute,  and  they  appointed  a  time, 
and  the  prisoner  in  chains  was  set  facing  Regius  in  iiill 
court.  After  the  learned  man  had  displayed  his  do- 
auence  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  himself  and  all 
tne  senate,  the  insolent  woman  said  :  *^  With  what 
wonderful  propriety,  brother  Urban,  is  this  dispute  b^ 
tween  you  and  me  conducted  !  There  sit  you  on  ai  , 
easy  seat  by  the  side  of  the  consuls,  and  preach  oraclei 
as  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo  :  and  here  am  1  bowed 
down  to  the  ground,  and  compelled  to  plead  my  cause  ; 
in  these  heavy  chains  !"  Urban  replied  :  "Verilji 
sister»  there  is  no  injury  done  to  you  ;  you  was  onot 
fireed  from  the  slavery  of  the  drvil  by  Christ,  you  have 
since  voluntarily  put  your  neck  a^^ain  under  his  shame* 
ful  yoke,  and  the  mad  fiend  shews  you  in  these  orna- 
ments for  an  example  to  others  (8)."     Had  Apollo  uttcr- 

(7)  Rer.  xiii.  16, 17.  (8)  Reyii  Vit. 
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I  such  sad  orades  as  these,  tfte  Pagans  would  never 
wt  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
^  While  baj^m  was  managed  jointly  by  the  monks 
id  the  bisbopst  children  were  nret  instructed  by  the 
mks,  and  then  presented  to  the  bishop  for  baptism,  or 
-:lliey  had  been  baptized  in  the  monastery,  they  were 
nsently  aftor  it  to  be  confirmed.    This  seems  to  be 
m  true  origin  of  modern  confirmation.    At  first  ^the 
HMess  was  this  :   a  penion  was  first  instructed  ;  then 
ipcised  into  a  pn^ssioo  of  Christianity  at  large  ;  and 
iHy  admitted  by  a  bishop,  as  the  official  in  the  name  of 
ijdiurch,  a  member  of  ttuit  particular  society  to  which 
le  bi^op  belonged.     Then  the  person  was  said  to  be 
nfirmed  or  settled  :    not  confirmed  in  the  belief  or 
Milession  oi  Christianity,  but  setded  as  a  member  of  a 
litieular  society •«    Young  monks,  thus  confirmed,  sue- 
in  time  to  the  mastership  of  their  houses  and 
e  abbots,  then  the  bishop-abbot  extended  tus  in* 
I  as  lord-abbot  over  all  the  fiimily,  whom  he  call- 
children  ot  the  abbot,  and  claimed  jurisdiction 
the  abbey  and  all  its  endowments.     This  produced 
ittention  :  and  in  the  end,  some  houses  were  subdued 
Mdie  bishop,  and  affixed  to  the  diocese ;   others  ob- 
maA  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;    some 
it  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
ipe ;  some  became  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  the 
,  or  the  families  of  the  founders  ;  and  others  ob- 
ehurches,  and  chapels,  which  continue  extrapa- 
idnal  to  this  day  (9).      These  last  are  the  places  in 
iidi  the  monks  were  not  permitted  to  baptize ;  for 
itar  all  baptismal  churches  the  bishops  acquired  and  re- 
toed  jurisdiction  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
jHuerarchy  within  the  hierarchy,,,  the  independency  of 
kach  m^ht  have  endangered  die  absolute  power  of 
iHtoe.     This  must  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  first 
Minks,  that  while  they  baptized  they  in  general  first 
■igbt ;  and  although  they  had  reduced  baptism  to  the 
■e  of  minors,  yet  they  liad  not  every  where  brought  it 
bim  to  babes  :   but  when  the  affidr  was  taken  out  of 
Idr  hands,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  tenth 


(9)  Blurmt  Jntiq.  Ital,  Tom.  vL  Dim.  had.     Dc  EfUccporunh  M^ 
an,  aUcrumque  tccieiiattkorum  potatU*  •  -  -  boiSI. 
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century  abroad,  and  later  in  England,  Ixiptasni  nabindlf 
sunk  into  the  insignificance  of  mere  words  and  fbmai 
This  was  owing  to  the  appointment  of  by*god&thtra» 
who  were  very  inadequate  substitutes  for  monks  ;  far 
although  some  monks  were  not  in  orders,  yet  all  bid 
leisure,  and  all  were  capable  of  teaching  children  men 
than  they  were  afterward  taught  by  parish  priests  and 
ignorant  lay-godfathers,  which  in-  the  sequel  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  little  while  to  say  the  Lord's  prsyer, 
the  belief,  and  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  bapdsBi 
then  only  to  utter  two  or  three  words»  and  laady  to 
make  responses  for  them» 

Baptism  connected  with  Human  Creeds* 

Creeds  alone,  like  problems  alone,  are  inoffensive 
and  harmless  :  it  is  the  connection  of  them  with  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  polity,  that  gives  them  their  consequence. 
An  history  of  them  and  their  connections  would  fill 
yolumes,  for  they  begin  to  move  like  little  hand  snow- 
balls from  the  top  of  some  high  hill,  and  gather  as  ibej 
roll  down  the  slope  till  they  come  tumbling  into  a  valley 
with  a  velocity  and  a  size  dreadful  to  such  as  stand  ia 
their  way,  as  thousands  have  found  to  their  cost  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  just  idea  of  this  subject  in  a  sketchy 
for  it  naturally  leads  into  voluminous  investigations  ; 
however,  to  avoid  bulk,  and  to  obtain  at  least  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  fact,  it  may  suihce  at  present  just  to 
observe  the  connection  of  faith  and  baptism  in  the  New- 
Testament  :  and  then  the  connection  of  faith  and  bi^ 
tism  in  modem  churches,  particularly  that  of  Rome. 

In  the  New  Testament  two  things  are  clear :  first,  tbat 
Christianity  was  proposed  with  evidence  to  the  belief 
of  men ;  of  course  therefore  it  required  personal  £uth| 
and  the  belief  of  a  proxy  is  an  idea  not  in  the  book  :  sec* 
ondly,  that  baptism  was  administered  to  believers  in  the 
very  first  instance,  immediately  on  their  professing  to 
embrace  what  they  inwardly  believed  to  be  true ;  and 
consequently  it  was  some  very  simple  and  obvious  artute^ 
suited  to  the  first  openings  of  the  mind,  that  was  believ. 
ed.  The  case  of  the  eunuch  is  in  point ;  it  is  a  bap- 
tism above  all  suspicion  (l).    The  eunuch  was  readings 

(1)  Acts  viii.. 
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8  he*rode  along,  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  At 
lis  request  Philip  took  a  seat  at  his  side,  and  expounded 
D  him  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy.     When  they  came 

0  a  certain  water,  the  eunuch  inquired  whether  there 
rere  any  objection  against  his  being  baptized.  Philip 
eplied  :  If  thou  believest  V)ith  all  thine  hearty  thou  may  est. 
M  answered,  /  believe :  and  Philip  baptized  him.  This 
ns  an  exact  conformity  to  the  institution  by  Jesus 
i^hrist,  and  this  case  ought  be  taken  for  a  pure  and  gen- 
linc  exposition  of  the  words  of  the  institution,  and  of 
be  order  of  the  words  regulating  the  order  of  things  as 
he  aposdes  understood  their  divine  Master.  This  con- 
cction  of  baptism  with  faith  was  natural,  for  Christian* 
y  was  a  religion,  baptism  was  a  profession  of  that  re- 
gion, and  there  would  have  been  a  manifest  improprie^ 

1  professing  a  religion  without  believing  it  to  be  true, 
[m,  then,  personal  belief  is  connected  with  baptism. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  was  the  creed,  on  the  belief 
r  which   Philip  administered  baptism  ?  Happily,  the 
iatorian  hath  inserted  the  very  words.     The  eunuch 
Mwered  and  said  :    /  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
9tt  of  God.      Divines  have  given  various  senses  to  the 
«d  San  of  God:  but  it  is  sufficient  to  the  present  pur- 
yac  to  observe,   that  it  is  left  unexplained,  and  it 
nounts  to  the  same,  whether  the  eunuch  left  it  so  or 
te  historian.     If  the  eunuch  said  no  more,  then  Philip 
tonght  such  a  profession  a  sufficient  title  to  baptism. 
'  the  eunuch  enlarged,  and  the  historian  omitted  to 
cord  it,  then  Luke  thought  no  more  was  essential. 
I  either  case  the  testimony  is  apostolical ;  and  a  new- 
stament- baptism  is  conneoled  with  nothing  but  a  gen- 
al  profession  of  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  profession 
:  fiiith  unconnected  with  civil  ^feirs,  and  with  fellow- 
ttp  in  any  particular  society  ofChristians.     Whether 
ttticular  societies  have  any  right  to  require  fexplana- 
Mis,  and  to  exact  more  to  make  a  member  of  a  church 
■n  is  requisite  to  make  a  member  of  Christ,  must  be 
ft  to  every  church  to  detertaiine. 
Human  creeds  are  to  te.  w^ght  for  first  in  schools, 
len  in  synods,  next  in  onlfe^^'flC-  baptism,  and  lastly  in 
iblick  rituals  of  divine  %iiiiSl>ife     One  of  the  most 
iischievous  men  that  ever  sermot  into  the  Judaizing- 
hristian  church  was  Origen,  and  his  pretended  learning 
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was  a  publick  misfortune ;  for  from  a  church  school  tf 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  ihis  wild  youth  uttered  hit 
reveries,  came  the  frivolous  science  thatproduced  hu- 
man creeds,  and  ecclesiastical  tests.  The  council  of 
Nice,  or  rather  Osius,  bishop  at  Cordova,  in  Sinin,  finni- 
ed  a  creed,which  was  made  a  test,  and  which  created  note 
errors,  and  caused  more  crimes  than  can  be  cmimcr* 
ated.  Most  future  councils  adopted  this  creed  :  but 
some  factions  framed  others  directly  opposite,  and  both 
had  their  partisans.  The  Greeks  first  inserted  creeds 
into  their  publick  liturgies :  and  Leander  was  the  fint| 
who  introduced  the  practice  into  the  West.  This  was 
done  in  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the  yas 
five  hundred  eighty-nine;  and  the  canon  that  enjoins  a 
repetition  of  the  creed  says,  it  was  according  to  the  fixn 
of  the  eastern  churches  (2).  The  Romans  seem  not  to 
have  repeated  the  creed  in  their  publick  worship  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  then  to  have  dropped  the 
custom  till  the  eleventh,  when,  in  the  year  one  thous- 
and and  fourteen,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Henry  L  it 
was  revived,  and  hath  continued  ever  since  (3).  The 
Reformers  adopted  this  part  of  the  papal  ritual,  and  the 
creeds  of  their  several  established  churches  have  beea 
sources  of  perpetual  disputes  and  divisions. 

Baptism  connected  with  Judaism. 

It  would  be  endless  to  pursue  the  associations,  which 
fancy  hath  made  between  baptism  and  several  other 
practices.     Exorcism,  or  casting  out  demons,  was  in 
practice  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  time  of  Je^ts, 
and  continued  after  him.     The  history  of  Saul,  the  first 
of  their  kings ;   that  of  Tobit,  which  was  written  in  the 
captivity ;  the  accouiats  of  the  evangelists ;  and  those  ia 
the  book  of  Acts,  fully  establish  this  (4).     The  sons 
of  Sceva,  as  was  observed  before,  associated  the  name 
of  Jesus  with  exorcism,  and  among  other  proofs  that  vulgar 
Jews  were  the  real  parents  of  the  Catholick  church,  that 
taken  from  the  union  of  baptism  and  personal  exorcism, 
is  one  of  considerable  weight     It  is  one  branch  of  the 

Concil  Toletan.  iii.  CaiL  ii. 
f  3)  MabiUon.  in  Ord,  Moman,  comment,  p.  zUi. 

(4)  Sam.  xvi.  S3.  •  -xym.  10.  •  -six.  9i  &c.  •  -Tobit  iii.  8. 17.  •  -vi.  IdC  -  - 
|.iike  iL  1%  19. 
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trine  of  demons,  which  Paul  foretold  the  apostacy 
lid  receive  (5). 

The  association  of  baptism  with  consecration  of  offi- 
I,  dedication  of  places,  and  purification  of  waters,  is 
ived  from  Judaism  (6).  In  ordination  every  thing  is 
ish.  The  Roman  ordinal  says,  the  in&nts  of  the 
rch  were  given  to-understand,  that  if  after  baptism 
r  should  desire  offices,  and  if  they  should  behave 
I,  they  might  arrive  by  degrees  at  the  high-priest- 
d  (7).  When  one  was  ordained  an  exorcist,  the 
lop  gave  him  a  book  of  forms  of  exorcism,  saying  : 
\  this  and  get  it  by  heart,  and  have  power  to  lay 
is  on  persons  possessed,  baptized,  and  Catechumens, 
en  any  one  was  ordain^  a  deacon,  he  was  inlbrmed, 
vas  made  a  Levite^  to  serve  at  the  altar ^  and  his  oflfer. 
\  were  denominated  sacrifices :   next  came  priesthood^ 

lastly  the  pontificate.  Unctions  accompany  the 
»Ie.  The  same  ordinals  have  several  forms  of  dedi- 
[Mi :  one  for  dedicating  a  place  for  a  church,  which 

been  a  synagogue :  another  for  a  baptistery,  and  in 
last  the  bishop  prayed,  that  whoever  went  down 

it,  and  was  baptized  by  trine  immersion,  might 
ke  up  regenerated  (8).  This,  no  doubt,  was  taken 
Q  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  as  the  benediction  of 
tismal  water  was  from  the  Jewish  purifications  of  wa- 
Tor  the  use  of  the  priests  (9).  None  but  Jews  could 
oduce  such  practices  as  these.  Most  likely,  from  a 
fiasion  of  ideas,  Jewish  and  Christian,  in  some  dis- 
ced brain,  came  those  trials  of  innocence  or  guilt, 
ch  are  called  judgments  of  God(l).  The  Saxons 
^  them  ordeals.  Austin,  Ambrose  and  Gregory 
e  among  the  first  practitioners  (^2).  If  a  person  ac- 
sd  of  crimes  denied  guilt  and  aflirmed  his  innocence, 
ippeal  was  made  to  heaven  for^roof.  The  trial  was 
un  in  oaths  at  the  shrines  of  samts.  *  If  proceeded  in 
t  to  fire  and  water.     After  a  ipqBt  solemn  service  by 

1  Tim.  iv.  1.  (6)  Murat.  Antiq*  ItaL  Tom.  It.  Diss.  Ivi. 

Thomasu  Saeram.  Lib.  i.  zcv. 
^  Ixxzviii.  Orat.  in  dedieatione  btuilicit  notMt  -  -zciii.    In  dedieatione  loci 
r  %dfi  prhufuit  tynagoga  -  -xciii.  In  deduationeJantU. 

iBenedictio  aqtta.  •  'Benedietiofontu,  iSte, 
Murat.  Antiq,  ItaL  Tom.  iii.  Diss,  zzxviii.    De  yutUdu  Dd,  «f«r 
ritnentU  veterum  ad  terutandutn  homnmm  crtfnen,  sive  innoceniUnu 
!)  Aurust.  Epist:  Ixxviil  -  -Greg.  Epist.  Libi  ii.  £p.  xuiii  oi/ Jostinom 
0r.  JLiB.  tU.  £p.  zviii. 
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a  ptietC,  the  suspected  peraon  was  thravn  into 
and  if  he  swam  he  was  held  guilty  ;  or  he  passed  bM- 
fold  over  red  hot  irons,  and  if  he  was  buitit  be  wsshR* 
puted  guilty  ;  or  he  ate  bread  and  cheese,  after  die  {Mt 
had  conseouted  them,  and  if  he  were  not  chokedi  tM 
digested  the  food,  he  was  accounted  innocent  (3).    Whi^ 
ever  examines  the  rituals  used  on  these  occamos^ 
attends  to  the  constituent  ideas  of  them,  analysiog 
plex  into  simple  thoughts,  will  not  think  it  iuipnibdMI^ 
that  the  Mosaical  ritual  on  the  waters  of  jealom^, ' 
tism  by  immersion  in  water,  and  baptism  by  firSt 
many  such  like  appending  ideas,  were  the  originaluf 
these  complex  forms  of  ordeal :  and  that  the  compourf 
ing  of  the  whole  into  one  was  the  work  of  some  brif  d» 
tracted  Jews,  in  whose  wild  fancies  the  two  cmiwht 
were  confounded,  and  the  science  applied  to  the  pvisit 
of  obtaining  wealth  and Aaronical dominion (4).  -all 
address  to  a  priest  for  the  mind  of  God,  was  like  ifP^ 
ing  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  Aaron.     In  mm 
days  a  book  of  incantations  bestowed  by  a  Iwhop  Ml 
Levite  was  a  treasure,  especially  when  the  Levile  eoril 
practise  on  infants.     Abbot  Bonus,  who,  when  he  ll^ 
gan,  had  but  one  missal,  and  one  shirt,^  and  who  Ml 
forced  to  lie  in  bed  till  that  was  washed,  acquired  knbi 
houses,  and  utensils,  by  knowing  how  to  use  his  miaad ; 

(3)  Murat.  uhi  tup.  Ordo  ad Jaeiendum  judicium  ad aquam^ 
Benedictio  aqua  frigida  adfurtum  -  -  Bcnedictio  pani*  et  catei  - 
*uper  aquam/erventem  •  •  Benedicttojerri  ad  judicium  fmcitrndrnttim 

(4)  Judicium  aquafrigid^t,  AdjuTD  vot  homines,  per  patrem  et  fiSai^  4t 
spirltum  sanctum,  et  per  vestram  ckHttianitmtem  q^iuun  suscepiitit  r  •  ^ 
non  prxsumatrs  -  •  accedere  ad  altare  -  -  si  hoc  •  -  fectstis.  CdmfwNOm^f^ 
Adjuro  te  aqua  -  -  per  inefFabile  noraen  Je«u  Christi,  crai  eCiftm  in  ti.'jV^ 
zgri  dignatus  est,  et  suo  baptitmMc  consecravit.  Adjuro  te  per  fpivMi 
sanctum,  cjui  super  Dominum  in  te  baptizatum  desceadit,  qui  te  iaiiWj 
Minctificatione  sacratam  ad  animarum  purgationem  iaenarraoile  cMHillit 
sacramentum  •  •  tit  nullo  modo  suscipias  hunc  bomioem,  al  in  aUquocd^pilN* 
Its  est  ex  hoc,  quod  illi  objicitur  -  -  per  virtutem  Domini  Jesu  CDriititf^ 
ex  te,  et  fac  iUum  natan  super  te,  &c. 

TRANSLATIOJT, 
Trial  by  coldrntater.    I  adjure  you  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  S|M 
and  by  your  chriMtianity  which  you  have  received,  that  you  presume  flk-* 

to  approach  the  altar if  you  have  done  this  thing.     C^jmroHm^^ 

toattr.  I  abjure  thee,  O  water*  by  the  ineffable  name  of  Jesus  Christ  vlt 
deigfned  fo  A  baptized  in  thee,  and*  consecrated  thee  by  lua  6<^'i«i  ^ 
adjure  thee,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  descended  upon  the  Loid  vbAhj 
was  baptized  in  thee,  who  by  an  invisible  sanctifying  power  hath  omafM^ 
theo  a  sacrament  of  inexpressible  value  for  the  holy  cleansing  (rf'psttitMl 
aoola  •  •  -  that  ^ou  hv  no  means  receive  thi«  man,  if  he  is  in  any  reifeet 
guiUy  of  the  crime  Uid  to  his  charge  —  but  by  the  power  of  tkeX^MJ';' 
4us  Christy  cast  him  out  of  thee,  and  make  him  to  swim  upoo  thee,  &c.  {^^' 
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I  kft  to  his  monks,  at  his  death,  a  great  estate,  perso* 
:  and  real,  and,  among  other  things,  a  plenty  of  mis- 
l»  diumids,  and  nocturnals,  and  one  missal  of  extra- 
Unary  worth  to  be  kept  always  in  an  ark  (5).  That 
ftiod  was  to  the  house  what  the  ark  and  the  law  had 
mto'their  predecessors,  the  Jews ;  and  ^  priest,  a  mis* 
^and  the  presence  of  God,  were  always  united  so  that 
IS  secrets  of  hearts  were  opened,  and  demons  fled  be- 
aolhem. 

Ilosick,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  imported 
■i  the  tem))le  of  Solomon  into  the  Jewish  Christian 
urch,  and  was  closely  connected  with  baptism.  The 
nks  first  taught  the  children  under  their  tuition  to 
1^  Then  they  invented  clioirs  of  picked  voices  to 
Kin  their  chapels  :  but  as  chanting  was  officiating  in 
worship,  and  as  none  were  allowed  to  perform 
except  members  of  the  societies,  it  became  ne- 
to  admit  the  children  into  the  choir  by  baptiz- 
^.llieiD,  and  giving  them  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
Idren  are  named  promiscuously  little  ones,  parouli  > 
mtB^  infantes  ;  little  infants,  infanluli  ;  the  school  of 
gen^  sthda  cantorum  ;  and  so  on  (6).  In  the  ninth 
Mny  canons  became  rivals  of  the  monks,  but  they 
Mcoeeded  till  they  took  children,  and  formed 
ki  cathedral  and  baptbmal  churches  (7).  Av% 
iulation  thus  set  up  between  the  conventual  and  coUe- 
le  churches,  improved  musick,  but  damaged  bap- 
n,  and  handsome  children  with  fine  voices  fell  a  prey 
the  ostentatious  zeal  ofifpjioth  monks  and  canons  ; 
r  were  abbesses  and  nuns  idle  spectators.  Hence 
ose  the  charge  against  the  bishop  of  Siena,  that  he  had 
Idned  presbyter  a  little  infant  not  more  than  twelve 
im  of  age,  who  neither  knew  how  to  chant  vespers, 
matins,  or  mass.  Infantulum  habent^  annos  nan 
lit  iuodecim  ad  presbyteratm  ordinem  cve>h$setj  qui  nee 
^^ero  sapity  nee  madodifias  facere^  nee  mssa  cantare 
^  The  addition  of  instrumental  to  vocal  musick 
Mfe  a  fi'esh  demand  for  children,  for  the  first  instru- 
Mb  were  a  sort  of  fifes  or  pipes  blown  by  children  of 
It  choir  (8).  Organs  are  of  later  date,  and  antiquaries. 
KiQot  determine  precisely  when  they  were  brougnt  ivt^ 

m  Kiirttt  Tom.  iv.  pi  788.  (6)  Ibid.  Ton.  ir.  Ord^  JRommi.'^ 

(r)  Ibid,  mt  M. 

(8)  Venantii  Fortuniitl  Carm.  Lib.  H.  C.  IQ. 
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churches  (9).  Widi  how  nudt  pleasure  instrumental 
murick  WIS  received,  it  woaki  be  dii&cult  lo  say. 
Ch«T8  were  highly  improved,  aod  kings  and  great  meo 
built  doinestick  chapels,  and  farmed  choirs  in  ihetr  own 
palaces.  Some  say  the  Fnuilu  were  the  tirbt,  but  others 
with  more  probabili^  affirm  that  Luitprand,  kiiigof  tlx 
Lombards,  was  the  first  who  fomied  such  a  choir  for  tus 
own  daily  amusement  (1).  Ttub  was  the  origin  of  Uk 
children  of  rojral  chapels,  and  as  the  amusement  became 
general,  of  course  ^re  was  a  gntater  demand  for  chH- 
dren,  and  a  stronger  temptation  to  baptize  them.  This 
subject  is  fully  discussed  by  the  learned  and  degwK 
Abbot  of  Saint  Blase  (3). 

The  union  between  bapdsm  and  the  covenant  of  God 
with  Abraham  and  his  &mily,.  of  which  r.ircumcision 
was  a  sign,  is  to  be  placed  among  these  arbitrary  Jewish 
connexions  :  for  the  New  Testament  doth  notmcntioo 
any  such  union,  neither  is  there  any  such  contract  be- 
tween God  and  Christians,  nor  is  baptism  a  seal,  norii 
there  any  likeness  between  circumcision  and  liaptisoi, 
nor  are  the  treatises  on  this  subject  any  thing  more  tiun 
heterc^eneous  combioations  of  allegory  and  fancy  : 
having  no  foundation  in  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things, 
and  being  supported  by  nothing  but  detaclied  passages 
of  scripture.  The  baptism  Of  proselytes  hath  b^n 
spoken  of  before. 

Baptism  connected  with  Chivalsy. 

Out  of  the  savage  condnon  of  men  in  the  rude  ages 
of  the  world  sprang  the  spirit  of  cnlerpris,e  :  out  of  i1k 
success  of  violent  enterprizes  came  conquest  :  out  of 
the  condition  of  conquerors  the  feudal  system  proceed- 
ed :  out  (£^the  disorders  of  the  feudal  sjstem  carac 
knighthood»  a  relief :  and  out  of  knighihood  came  the 
point  of  honour  accompanied  with  many  hcroical  virtues, 
which  in  the  end  contributed  their  share  to  refine  socie- 
ty. One  celebrated  modem  writer  hath  shetvn,  uiih  1 
lus  usu^  acumen,  that  "the  pastoral  manners,  wluch 
have  beA  adorned  with  the  feirest  attributes  of  fcaxf 


^SmWtmuKia 


1  Mabillon.  JimiU.  Bentdia.    auo,  DCCLVII. Mur>t  M<M' 

)  Murat.  Diu.  Iri. 

S^Gerbert.  Zfc  Ctntu  tt  Mutica  tatra.  di  -cerb.  P.almodia-  —  f* 
-Chartm MoiuM--' '  Heirxontm-'—Ctrnw 
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innocence,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce 

cruel  habits  of  a  military  life  (3).''  This  idea  is 
ntenanced  by  the  sacred  historian »  who  says,  Nimrod 
m  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  :  he  was  a  mighty 
ter  :  as  if  the  transition  was  easy  from  the  exercise 
omestick  cruelty  to  animals  to  the  subduing  and  op* 
(sing  of  mankind  (4).  A  second  ornanlent  of  mod- 
literature  hath  proved  diat  the  feudal  system  pre- 
n1  in  the  East  in  early  times  ;  in  Persia,  in  Arabia, 
Sindostan,  in  Turkey,  in  Tartary,  and  that  it  was 
irendy  introduced  into  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
iie  Tartars,  before  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  into 
Roman  states  (5),  The  Goths  and  other  Germans 
:nded  it  all  over  Europe.  Several  have  traced  the 
lence  of  this  system  on  manners,  and  have  remarked 
tnany  benefits  of  modem  life  originated  in  chivalry, 
:hivalry  was  a  compound  of  the  wild  and  the  wary, 
cruel  and  the  tender,  the  rapacious  and  the  gen- 
s,  the  extravagant  and  the  regular,  the  profligate  and 
jevout.  In  time  it  was  reduced  to  order,  and  the 
unities  of  religion  were  associated  with  romantick 
s  of  elves  and  fairies,  sprights,  magicians,  enchanters 
giants  ;   and  *^  to  love  God  and  the  ladies  was  the 

lesson  of  chivalry  (6). "  After  enthusiasm  had 
it  its  force,  this  institution  produced  humanity  in 

refinement  in  gallantry,  and  the  point  of  honour, 
I  all  which  innumerable  benefits  proceeded  to  socie- 
fov  the  virtues  of  the  knights  got  the  better  of  their 
sses(7). 

is  curious  to  hear  the  exhortation  anciently  given  to 
light,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  collar  of  the 
r.  He  was  advised  to  fight  under  the  banner  of 
s,  to  recollect  with  what  patience  he  endured  the 
Its  of  Pilate,  Herod,  and  the  soldiers,  and  he  was 

E.  Gibbon,  Esq.    Hittory  of  the  DecKne  and  Fail  of  the  Roman 

re.     Vol.   ii.  Chap.   xxvi.        Manner*  of  the  Pattoral  nations 

fM  t^  the  Hunt  from  China  to  Europe^  IS^c, 
Genesis,  Chap.  x.  8,  9. 

RichiirdMin's  Preface  to  his  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictitmary, 
Stuart's   View  of  Society  in  Europe.    Origin  of  Knighthood"  -  Sources 
vafry,  lite. 

Bernard  Giustinian  Hist,  Cronoi   delf  origine  de^P,firdim  militnri  e  d: 
*.relfgi€ni  cavaiieresche,    Venezia*  1692. 
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admonished  to  revenga  his  death  TS).  It  is  move  OK 
rious  to  observe  that  the  Catholick  ritmla  used  at  the 
crremony  required  the  knight  on  his  oath  to  declare  Ui 
abhorrence  of  Anabaptism  (9),  and  hb  unfeigned  afc 
sent  to  the  Athanasian  creed  :  but  the  ridicida  ii 
extremely  hei&;htened  by  remarking  further,  that  **  dv 
renowned  Saint  George  of  England,  the  patron  of  armi^ 
of  chivalry,  and  the  garter/'  was,  prol^Uy,  no  other 
person  than  the  hifamous  George  of  CappadociHi  tb 
Anabaptist  Arian,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  the  endnj 
and  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Athanasius,  the  rnn 
who  rose  from  nothing,  by  a  lucrative  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  army  with  bacon,  into  the  wealth  of  a  priooe^ 
and  the  dignity  of  a  prelate,  and  whom  the  populace^ 
driven  mad  by  his  extortions  and  cruelties,  murdered  « 
an  enemy  to  gods  and  men.  By  a  metamorphosis  tmlf 
diverting,  this  blasted  heretick,  who  died  in  ha9<wii| 
hath  been  transformed  into  a  Catholick  saint  and  a  lna^ 
tyr,  and  his  worship  and  his  fame  liave  spread  over  all 
Christendom  (l) 

The  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  is  placed  bf 
Justiniani  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  five,  and  tius  ii 
probably  the  true  date.  Egbert,  the  father  of  the  £b- 
glish  monarchy,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  king  of 
Wessex.  He  had  spent  twelve  years  of  his  Ufe  at  Ae 
court  of  Charlemagne,  where,  it  is  credible,  he  fbrmed 
the  plan  of  uniting  the  heptarchy,  and  where  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  war,  and  the  politicks  of  the  times. 
Tills  date  agrees  also  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  inatitu* 
tion ;  for  the  bathing  is  evidently  taken  from  that  knid 
of  baptism  which  was  in  general  use  in  the  time  d 
Charlemagne.  It  is  not  a  very  improbable  conjecture, 
-that  it  was  invented  as  a  lure  to  decoy  the  wild  Pagatt 
soldiers  of  the  time  into  a  profession  of  Christianity  under 
the  specious  form  of  military  honour.  On  the  continent 
the  ceremony  of  bathing  was  performed  in  the  baptiama^ 


(8)  Ibid.  p.  8.    Segula  militaru  or<SnU  pracefta  a  Wtlhelfno^  cum  n 

gtm  Bomanmum  eligeretur  a  principibu*  imperii  in  camitii*   Ooionienuiu^^ 
An.  1247.    Rex  Bohemix  jugum  impegit  in  coUum  tvronU  ita  diceni.  -  - 
Memento  qnoniam  servator  mundi  coram  Anna  pontifice  pro  te  coUi4iisa^ 
tus  et  illuaus  •  •  -  cuius  mortem  ulcisci  te  rooneo. 

(9J  p.  3i. 

(1)  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  DecUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Vol.  i^ 
Chap,  zxiii  On  the  other  side  see  Mr.  Pegge's  obscrvat  oa  the  hist,  ^i^ 
George.  Archseol.  Vol.v,  i. 
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irches  of  St.  John  (2).  Cola  Di  Rienzo,  or  Nicholas, 
son  of  Lawrence,  the  celebrated  tribune  of  Home, 
i  tuuhed  in  the  Lateran  baptistery  at  his  investiture ; 
I  in  his  nrianifesto,  which  was  dis[)ersed  in  all  courts, 
I  called  4  baptism  (3).     In  England,  it  should  scctn, 

bftthing  was  pertbrnied  in  a  moveable  bailung-tub, 
it  is  said,  in  an  ancient  ordinal,  '*  the  esquires  gov- 
ours  shall  make  ready  a  bath,  handsomely  hung  with 
sn«  both  within  and  without  the  vessel,  taking  care 
:  it  be  covered  with  tapistrie  and  blankets,  in  respect 
the  coldness  of  the  night,  —  -and  the  esquire  being 

of  die  bath,  the  harbour  shall  take  away  the  bath, 
li  whatsoever  appertuiaeth  thereto,  both  within  and 
lout  for  his  fee." 

n  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Henry  j. 
K  of  England,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
Geofiiry,  son  of  Fulco,  count  of  Anjou,  at  Rouen  in 
mnandy  at  Whitsuntide,  the  usual  time  of  adminis- 
ig  baptism.  Geoffry  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
s,  however,  was  arbitrary,  and  the  investiture  was 
bnned  on  court  festivals,  as  at  the  creation  of  the 
s  of  princes,  at  coronations,  at  royal  bapusms,  and 
on.  James  i.  of  Scodand,  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  of  the  Bath  on  fifty  young  gentlemen  at 
bapdsm  of  his  twin  sons  James  and  Alexander  in  the 
ober  of  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty.  Instruction 
:eded  the  ceremony  of  bathing,  for  the  king's  cham- 
ain  took  along  with  him  into  the  chamber  of  the  es- 
rCy  '*  the  most  gentle  and  grave  knights  to  inform, 
nsel,  and  instruct  him  touching  the  order  and  feats 
:hivalrie,  and  in  the  order  and  course  of  the  bath." 
sae  gentlemen  are  called  in  some  rituals  the  govern* 

anid  in  others  the  godfathers  of  the  esquire,  and  a 
.  of  their  service  was,   *'  to  undress  the  said  esquire, 

put  him  naked  into  the  bath."      The  ritual  says : 

t  him  go  into  the  bath  in  token  of  washing  away  sin, 

every  vice,  that  he  may  come  out  as  pure  as  a  boy 

i  p.  157.  An.  1388. 

)  Johannis  de  Bazano  Chron.  Mutinetue.  apud  Murat  inter  Rer.  Itai.  Scrip' 
.  Tom.  XV.  Ad  honorcm  et  gloriam  Dei  Palris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sane- 
■  Beatorum  apostolonim  Petri  et  Pauli  et  sancti  Jobannis  Baptistse,  in 
I  tancto  templo  in  Conca  sancti  principis  et  gloriosx  memorix  sancti 
(tantini  impcratoris  Cliristi  amlcissimi  et  Augusti,  lavatorinm  et  hap' 
vm  glorioso  ir.ilitari  accepimus,  &c.  An.  McccxiiViz. 
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after  Iiis  baptism  (4)."  The  new  name,  and  the  wUle 
habit,  and  every  other  concomitant  of  papal  minor  bap- 
tism, were  incorporated  in  this  oeremoniaL  It  iiaa 
truly  descriptive  to  put  on  the  knight  first  a  white  hihit 
in  token  of  ninoccnce,  and  then  a  scarlet  vdat  to  signify 
that  he  was  to  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  chmnshL 
When  a  young  knight  was  under  age,  and  couULnol 
make  oath,  a  substitute  was  allowed  to  swear  far  Iw^ 
and  to  pledge  himself  that  the  young  gentleman  abcarid 
ratify  by  tiisown  oath  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age  wfaillai 
been  done  for  him  in  his  minority.  It  is  a  very  probibb 
conjecture,  that  from  these  practices  of  the  cxHirti  nd 
the  militar}',  the  clergy  took  the  hint  of  spoDSony  aad 
incorporated  it  with  ecclesiastical  baptism. 

The  whimsical  union  of  baptism  with  knightfaoed  at 
fected  both.  Baptism  communicated  ideas  of  puritjriia 
knighthood  ;  and  knighted  polluted  baptism  widi  a* 
perstition.  There  remains  one  remarkable  instmoe  of 
the  latter  in  the  modern  baptismal  cross.  The  crassy 
which  had  been  always  an  object  of  horror  to  the  eyes  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  by  a  military  stratagem  was  tranafiann- 
ed  into  a  symbol  of  force  and  courage.  A  modem  sac- 
cessiul  investigator  of  ecclesiastical  romance  hath  ^ 
tinctly  considered  the  standard,  the  dream,  and  the  ce- 
lestial sign  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  faith 
brought  the  famous  vision  of  Constantine  to  an  Inppy 
conclusion  (5).  True  it  is,  Catholicks  always  discover* 
ed  a  gross  attachment  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  :  but  the 
affixing  of  it  to  baptism  seems  to  have  taken  rise  in  the 
time  of  crusading.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  dnt 
all  £uroi)€  was  fired  with  the  frenzy  of  recovering  the 
holy  land  out  of  the  hands  of  infidels.  This  was  raect- 
ed  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims  and  the  enthusiastical  sermoos 
of  the  monks.  The  croKS  was  the  badge  of  such  as  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprize,  and  six  millions  of  persons  as- 
sumed the  sign,  for  popes  and  kings  vied  wiUi  each  odi- 
cr  in  lavishing  privileges,  secular  and  sacred,  on  all  who 
entered  on  this  holy  warfare  (6).  During  two  centuries 
the  fury  lasted,  and  within  this  period  when  esquires 
were  invested  with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  they  flt 

(4^  Intret  balneum  in  sig^um lotionis  peccati^  et  cujuslibet  vitii,  &c*  pu- 
riutisi  proiit  est  puer,  qui  exit  de  baptismate. 

(5)  Gibbon's  Hist.  Vol.ii.  Chap.  zx. 

(6)  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Charlet  V.  Voli.  Sect.  i. 
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same  time  frequently  assumed  the  cross.  The  rit- 
secms  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ceremony  of  giv- 
the  cross  to  minors,  at  their  investiture,  along  with 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  knighthood ;  and  the  military 
ns  seem  expressive  of  an  obligation  to  become  a  cru- 
er.  The  words  are  these  :  "  We  do  sign  him  with 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  that  hereaficr  he  shall  not 
jfihamed  to  confess  the  f^th  of  Christ  crucified,  iand 
(tfully  \o fight  under  his  banner^  against  sin,  the  vjorld^ 
.  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and 
rant  unto  his  life's  end."  A  comparison  of  tliis  ritual 
b  that,  which  was  used  at  the  investiture  of  a  knight, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  renders  it 
Uy  probable  that  this  modem  baptismal  cross  was  not 
m  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  popular  crossing  of  ear- 
imes,  but  from  the  military  cross  of  the  dark  ages, 
»  the  militia  of  the  church  was  distinguished  from 
•f  classes  of  Christians  by  this  sign. 

PTXSM    CONNECTED    WITH    SaCERDOTAL  HaBITS. 

[n  ecclesiastical  history,  two  sorts  of  habits  and  oma- 
ats  are  connected  with  baptism.  The  first  are  natur- 
decent,  and  proper  for  adult  baptism  by  dipping.  Of 
I  kind  are  the  waxed  drawers  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  and 
sandals  tied  over  the  heel  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  ; 
.  the  usual  dresses  in  which  people  are  dipped.  The:  e 
nother  connexion  wholly  arbitrary  and  superstitious, 
is  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages,  and  yet  continues  ;  thatis, 
ornaments  continue  to  be  worn,  and  a  sublime  science 
oimts  for  the  meaning  of  them. 
rhe  learned  doctor  Du  Saussaye  of  Paris,  in  a  most 
jant  work,  entitled,  The  whole  Armour  of  a  Bishop^ 
result  of  the  study  of  twenty-five  years^  describes 
ry  episcopal  ornament  (7) :  as  the  pastoral  staff,  the 
scopal  rhigy  the  sandals,  the  mitre,  and  the  triple 
wn,  with  all  other  appendages.  What  can  seem 
i  connected  with  baptism  than  the  episcoj^al  ring  ? 
move  back  to  the  ages  of  allegory,  and  it  w  ill  be  found 
t  the  bishop,  like  Saint  Paul,  was  anin.ated  with  a 
lly  jealousy  to  espouse  the  church  as  a  chaste  virgin 
Christ :    for  as  St.  Jerom  most  snperct  le-  »ially  de- 

7)  Andreae  Du  Snuisa.ve  Par.opiia  MpitQepaU*  Parimt.  1646. 
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scribes  him,  the  bibhop  is  the  organ  of  the  omnip- 
otence of  Christ  (ti).  In  execution  of  his  oflioe,  bf 
order  of  council,  on  the  first  day  of  Lent  he  cspoiiaet  the 
church  by  fastening  up  the  doors  crf'the  baptistery  aid 
sealing  them  with  the  episcopal  ring :  for  a  gardea  o^ 
closed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse,  a  spring  shut  np^i 
fountain  sealed  (9).  Six  weeks  after,  at  fiaatcr,  tke 
bride  is  delivered  of  a  family,  and  the  baptistery,  whkk 
David  calls  the  womb  of  the  morning  (he  aicanalkB 
morning  of  holy  Saturday)  brings  forth  a  nation  of  dd- 
dren  in  a  day,  all  children  of  God,  and  the  bishop,  nd 
the;  church.  Episcopacy,  triple  crowns,  diplomas  prop- 
erly sealed,  baptism,  and  all  other  papal  cerenioDiesjfe  , 
all  complex  and  inexhaustible  subjects,  not  on  aocaant 
of  their  first  principles,  but  on  account  of  the  old  agtflf 
the  world.  How  much  are  the  geniusses  of  aiankind 
diversified !  Abroiid  Canonists  study  hard,  and  mile 
great  books,  pro  and  con,  to  settle  on  which  handiind 
on  which  finger  of  which  hand,  the  bishop  ought,  agree- 
ably to  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the  canon  laVtiO 
wear  the  ring,  and  this  important  article  displays  vbt  ' 
no  laws  of  uniformity  can  destroy,  variety  of  senti- 
ment (l).  Some  laugh  at  the  whole,  and  say,  the  dig- 
nified clergy  have  gloves  and  no  gloves,  sticks  and  no 
sticks  ;  and  that  the  pontilF  himself  at  his  institudon  is 
dressed  and  undressed,  capped  and  uncapped,  shod  and 
unshod  ;  and  in  the  end  is  as  like  Peter  as  anj  lew 
in  Italy  ever  was  (2).  Others  censure  these  pro&oe 
wits  for  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  and  quote  Saint  Jode  * 
and  Saint  Jerom  to  prove  they  are  guilty  of  blasphemy. 

Trite  as  these  w*himsical  connections   may  appetr,    . 
they  are,  however,  very  serious  in  their  consequences. 
The  spiritual  relationship  of  the  bishop  to  the  cburcb, 
establishes  his  paternal  right  to  the  children  born  d   . 
water  and  the  spirit  at  the  baptistery.     It  also  forms  an   ! 
alliance  between  godfathers,  godmothers,  godchildroii 
and  their  children,  which  puts  them  in  a  condition  d  f 
affinity  or  consanguinity,  so  that  canon  laws,  coortS} 
prohibitions  to  intermarry,  dispensations  to  annul  pro- 
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(8)  Ibid.  EpiscfypuB  est  Christi  omnipotent! x  organum. 

(9)  Coiicil.  Tolet.  ivii.  Can.  ii.    Ostia  sancti  baptiaterii,  &c« 

(1)  Saiissaye  ut  tup.  pag.  268.  \ 

(2)  Ibid.  Lib.  i.     De  Mitnt  antimdtate  Cap.  V.  Tiare  mnmU  fonfiM^h 
contra  Moliniti  iwpiat  9CurHlitatet  defehtio* 
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ibitionsi  and  a  thousand  odier  civil  inconveniences, 
roceed  from  the  fanciful  union.  The  act  of  parliament, 
fbich  set  aside  all  canonical  impediments  of  marriage, 
xcept  such  as  were  contrary  to  God's  law,  attributes 
tie  abuses  to  the  spirit  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  love  of 
icre  in  the  court  of  Rome  (3).  By  such  canons,  mar- 
iages  have  been  dissolved,  and  children  bastardized, 
iaes  kvied,  and  great  sums  exacted,  becailse  parents, 
gf  performing  the  office  of  susceptors  to  their  own  chil- 
Iven,  have  become  too  near  akin  (4). 

Baptism  connected  with  Witchcraft. 

'"'Some  of  the  old  Baptists  have  been  most  plentifully 
bused  for  calling  infant  sprinkling  the  Devil^s  baptism 
Siy.  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  disputants  are  too 
a^cr  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  to  give  themselves 
iilich  trouble  to  explain  the  premises,  and  phraseology 
8  addoni  attended  to.  The  Devil^s  baptism  must  now 
ippear  a  very  offensive  expression  to  such  as  make  con- 
t^ience  of  performing  the  ordinance  in  the  method  ex- 
iloded  :  however  it  is  a  justice  due  to  the  manners  of 
incestors,  to  soften  the  asperity  of  their  style  by  advert- 
ng  to  the  facts,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  it,  although 
nany  who  used  it  in  aflertimes  might  not  be  aware  of 
Is  origin. 

It  appears  by  Scotch  records  of  undoubted  authentic- 
Ijr,  that  so  lately  as  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  seven- 

5 -eight,  ten  women  on  one  day,  by  the  supreme  judges 
the  nation,  were  convicted  on  their  own  confessions, 
:ondeinned  to  be  strangled  at  a  stake,  and  burned  for 
he  imaginary  crime  of  having  carnal  commerce  with 
Jic  devil  (6).  Part  of  the  indictment  runs  thus  : 
'*  Nevertheless  ye  are  guilty  of  the  said  crime  [of  witch- 
mift]]  in  so  far  as,  about  two  years  since,  ye  the  said 

(S)  32  Hen.  viii.  Chap.  38.    An  act  concerning  pre-contracu  tf  tnarria^t, 

IM  ttmehing  degreet  of  consanguinity. 
f4)   Deusdedit  Papa  Epitt.  ad  Gonlianum  Ilitpalent.  Episc, 
.Paichalit   Papa  \i.  fragment,  Epist.ad  Rhefj^inum  eti.sc,    Qiii  ex  cornpa* 

kre  vcl  commalre  post  susceptos  nlios  de  funte  nati  luerunt,  coi^jungi  non 

pomntA. 

(5)  Robert  Some's  Godly  treat ite,  London.  1589.  Cap.  12.  The  Ann- 
^aptrttieal  recutantt  hold  that  baptism  adminittered  and  received  in  the  Popith 
^reh  is  Hoi  Gad's,  but  the  dev^Cs  baptism, 

(6)  Hugo  Amot,  Esq.  Advocate.  H.st.  of  Edinburgh,  1779.  Book  i. 
Clup.  i.     p.    193 Records  of  privy  council  •  •  •  -  Records  of  justiciary 

s^.  13.  lers. 
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Isobell  Elliott,  being  then  servant  to  Helen  Laing,  in 
Feastoun,  an  witch  ;  ye,  at  her  desire,  staid  at  home 
from  the  kirk,  and  was  present  at  a  meeting  with  the 
devil,  the  &ud  Helen  Laing  and  Marion  Campixll 
witches,  in  the  said  Helen's  house,  where  the  devil  kiss- 
ed you  and caused  you  resiew  your  baptism,  and 

baptized  you   upon  the  face,  with  an  v)aff  of  hu  had 

like  a  (lewinq^  calling  you  Jean and  since  that  time 

ye  have  had  several  meeti  nt^  with  the  dcvU."  The 
cruel  sentence  of  death  ^vas  duly  executed. 

The  baptism  here  described  is  a  light  spriiikliii|[ 
with  a  jerk  of  the  wrist.  The  devil,  dipping  the  tip 
of  his  nimble  fingers  in  \vater,  and  snapping  tlie  flexible 
joints,  baptized  Isobell  Elliott  by  besprinkling  her 
£ice  as  sofUy  as  with  drops  of  dew.  It  shotild  seeOi 
this  is  the  sense  of  waving  his  hand  tike  a  dcv>ing. 

There  were  in  Scotland  at  that  time  by  computidoR 
two  hundred  thousand  beggars,  who  lived  a  vagabond 
life,  without  any  subjection  to  tlie  magistrate,  or  any  re- 
gard to  laws,  human  or  divine,  habituated  to  promiscu- 
ous incest,  and  to  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  crimes. 
They  assembled  sometimes  on  mountains,  and  were  of- 
ten seen  at  country  weddings,  markets,   burials,  and  on 
all  other  publick  occasions  where  any  thing  was  giiTn 
away,  or  where  any  thing  could  be  procured  by  theft 
They  were,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk, 
cursing,  blaspheming,  and  Fighting  together.    A  con- 
temporary writer  says  :  **  N(i  magistrate  could  ever  dis- 
cover, or  be  informed,  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of 
these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized (7)." 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  devil  of  the  women  above 
mentioned,  was  one  of  a  company  of  these  vagabonds,  k 
who  lived  by  their  wits,  exacriy  like  the  rogue  TorriKo,  f. 
the  husband  of  Coscolina,  the  gipsy  fortune-teller,  and 
the  father  of  Scipio,  the  valet  of  the  renowned  Signibr 
de  Santillane  (8).      Monsieur  Le  Sage  described  reil 
manners,  when  he  put  the  following  account  into  tk 
mouth  of  Scipio.     •*  When  my  mother  for  the  honoor 
•f  her  profession  (of  fortune  telling)  thought  she  motf 
make  the  devil  ap[)ear  in  her  operations,  Torribio  al> 
ways  acted  that  part,  which  he  performed  perfectly  veUi 
the  roughness  of  his  voice,  and  ugliness  of  his  £ice  gi^- 

(7)  Fletcher  as  quoted  by  Amot.    pag.  194. 
t%)  Gil  Bias.  Vol.  iv.  Book  zili.  Chap.  x. 
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Ilim  an  tuppearance  suitable  to  the  character  he  rep. 
L    Those  that  were  in  the  least  timorous  were 
terrified  by  my  fiither's  figure*     But  one  day, 
tnfcitunately,  there  came  a  brutal  fellow  of  a  captain  to 

the  devil,  whom  he  ran  through  the  body.  The 
holy  offioe,  informed  of  the  devil's  death,  sent  its  officers 
to  the  house  of  Coscolina,  whom  they  seized  witli  all 

eflEK^ts  ;  "and  I,  who  was  then  but  seven  years  old, 

put  into  the  hospital  of  Los  Ninos.*'  Gipseys  and 
fcrtune*tellers  were  not  the  only  persons,  who  represent- 
^  the  devil ;  the  character  was  acted  on  the  stage,  and 
iKnce  came  the  phrase  of  playing  the  devil  (9). 
ih  It  b  very  credible  that  these  vagrants  held  nocturnal 
■KetiDgs,  and  that  by  various  arts  they  decoyed  thither 
Hrvant  f^rls  and  vulgar  women  under  pretences  of  tell- 
}lHg  their  fortunes,  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
pgtotts  and  charms,  and  teaclung  them  how  to  practise 
'^^  of  juggling  and  incantation.    By  such  means  they 

many  under  contribution,  and  acquired  an  easy 
■ipi^iood,  beginning  in  grimace,  and  ending  in  villany. 
Efaus  they  express  themselves : 

^  With  ju^ling  tricks  and  mournful  cries, 

^'  We  spend  six  months  in  gaieties. 

\  With  mournful  cries  and  juggling  tricks, 

We  pass  away  the  other  six  (1). 

,  His  majesty  James  I,  in  whose  time  there  was  a  fear e- 
fid  abounding  of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the  devils  in  his 
mat  wisdom,  for  the  consolation  of  his  timorous  sub- 
IQCts,  condescended  to  write  a  (Ualog^e  on  demonology 
ilgl^ost  the  damnable  opinions  of  two  persons,  one  called 
poott  an  Englishman,  who  was  not  ashamed  in  publike 
prim  to  dewf^  that  there  coidd  be  such  a  thing  as  witch- 
vraft ;  and  so  maintaine  the  old  error  of  the  Sadduces  in 
ik^ifK  of  spirits  :  the  other  called  Wierus,.  a  German 
pbyacian,  who  wrote  an  apology  and  a  directory  for 
ibeat  gentry  (2).  The  opiajon  between  these  two  was 
Idhrt  ofnis  majesty  and  most  of  his  subjects.  They  be- 
ibeved  witchcraft,  and  punished  it  by  law  :  yet  probably 
witches  and  devils  were  nothing  but  beggars, 

Collection  of  old  Ploys.     Lusty  jwfftitus^  life, 
ffj  Spectacle  de  la  Nature.  Vol.  vi.  Dial.  vi. 

;2)  The  workes  of  the  most  hig^  and  mighty  prince  James  -  -  Published 
by  Jamefy  bishop  of  Winton.    London,  1610.    The  preface. 
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thieves,  foitune-telleni  and  credulous  dupes^  The  i^il 
author  says :  that  the  devil  being  a  learned  knave  fi^pt 
his  disciplea  many  things :  that  he  uiklerstood  phfri^ 
nonoy  ;  that  his  scholars  crept  into  credit  with  priMWn 
by  foretelling  things  ;  that  they  pleased  their  piJMslj 
patrons  by  dainty  difilies ;  that  tbey  taught  woof  Juft 
larie  tricks  at  cards  and  dice,  and  so  on  (3).  Tm 
agrees  with  foreign  accounts^  for  at  Lisle  in  Ftandoi 
the  devil  taught  some  of  hb  very  young  female  ditniplM 
to  kill  and  steal  *^  thirty  young  ducks  and  chickMMl 
less  tlian  two  hours  time  (4)."  Similar  feftts  art  ONl 
witli  ill  all  accounts  of  witchcraft,  foreign  atid  AouMJ/ki 
In  En^^land  it  happened*  very  luckily,  that  '*  the  itfH 
accused  some  of  the  godly  qfreceivitig  stolen  gtfoda  (ij^M 
and  as  such  accusations  were  laid  against  some  cflhs 
brethren  in  New  England  also,  a  very  happy  efieotfck 
lowed  (r>).  In  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two^  his  cauak 
kncy  the  Governor,  and  the  Honourable  Council^  csft^ 
suited  several  ministers  on  the  then  present  ivitrhrrtll 
in  the  village  of  Salem.  Of  the  answer  returned  bjr  iUl 
ministers,  the  following  is  the  seventh  artkJe*  *^vii.  Wfe 
know  not,  ivhether  some  remarkable  qffrtmts  giveo  to 
the  devils  by  our  disbelieving  of  those  testimooieSi 
whose  whole  force  and  strength  is  from  them  alone,  ntjr 
not  put  a  period  unto  the  progress  of  the  dreadful  cidsm- 
ity  begun  upon  us^  in  the  accusation  of  so  many  persons, 
whereof  we  hope  some  are  yet  clear  from  the  great  MUs- 
gression  laid  unto  their  charge  (7).''  The  teetiAoayaf 
the  devil  in  a  thief  against  one  of  his  own  childmi  for 
receiving  stolen  goods,  had  appeared  very  credible:  M 
when  the  same  devil  laid  an  accusatkm  against  a  eboich 
member,  it  became  a  case  of  conscience,  and  his  evidcM 
began  to  be  suspected.  Such  suspicions  affronted  lim 
and  he  multiplied  accusations,  which  in  the  end  dissi- 

(3)  Book!.  Chap.  vi.     The  DeviPs  Contract,  &c. 

(4)  Collection  of  modem  reUtionB  of  matten  of  fact  coticerntii^vteki 
and  witchcraft     London  1693.    T^  disoovery  of  thirty  and  two|«t 

firis  in  the  cloister  of  Madam  BolQgnon  at  Lisle,  found  to  be  wit£ 
661.   Sect.  88. 

{S\  Bernard's  Guide  to  grand  jurymen  in  caaes  of  vitcbcnft,  a  aOT.  311 
(6)  Cotton  Mather's  Tryals  of  several  witches  lately  executed  ia  Ifei^ 
Engrland  :    published  bv  the  special  command  of  the  Go\'emor.    ftitJ 
at  Boston,  New-England  -  -  Reprinted  at  London.   1693.  3d  Edit, 

Increase   Mather^s  Furtlier  account  of  the  tryals  of  the  New  A«W 
witches.    London.  1693.  ^ 

<P  Increase  Mather's  Coiti  oJConmenct  eoncemifig  £vil  S^u.  Lsi^ 
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Med  the  whole  mist  of  witchcraft.  Satan,  however,  re- 
tngcd  the  aflBront,  for  he  caused  the  witches  to  say  '*  that 
iHTf  flonned  their  assemblies  much  after  tlie  manner  of 
^regaiumal  churches,  and  that  they  had  a  bapiism,  and 
mpper^  and  officers  among  them,  abominably  resem- 
Um  those  of  our  Lord.^^ 

Tjie  devil  ot  Great-Britain  had  very  early  either  turn- 
il  the  institutes  of  reii^on  into  ridicule,  or  used  them 
» charms.  Satan  had  done  the  first,  and  had  taught  his 
liicipies  to  practise  the  last.  To  go  no  further  back  than 
lie  conquest.  Every  body  knows  the  severity  and 
nidty  of  the  forest  laws.  **  The  punishment  for  kiU 
ng  the  king*is  deer  was  loss  of  eyes  and  castration, 

punishment  fiur  worse  than  death.  This  will  easily 
ooount  for  the  troops  of  banditti,  which  formerly  lurked 
I  the  royal  forests,  and  from  their  superior  skill  in  arch- 
ly and  knowledge  of  all  the  recesses  of  those  unfre- 
Dented  solitudes,  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  resist 
r  elude  the  civil  power  (8)."  The  most  famous  of 
lese  heroes  were,  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  Robin  Hood, 
lid  in  the  forest  of  Englewood  in  the  North,  Adam 
tell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  or  Clement  of  tlie  Valley,  and 
Villiam  of  Cloudesly.  Such  thieves  robbed  the  abbies 
nd  castles  of  the  rich,  and  relieved  the  poor.  ''  Robin 
Dtertained  a  hundred  men,  and  they  killed  none  but 
tich  as  would  invade  them,  or  by  resistance  for  their 
wn  defence  (9).'*  These  men  were  in  high  favour  with 
le  common  people,  and  it  is  very  credible,  that  many 
ncient  ballads  were  of  their  own  composing.  Robin 
[cod  was  at  least  a  yeoman,  and  some  learned  anti- 
inuries  affirm  that  his  true  name  was  Robert  Fitz-ooth, 
ildiliat  he  had  red  pretensions  to  the  Earldom  of  Hun- 
fegton. 

Between  this  class  of  men  and  the  resident  poor  was 
nother  large  body,  pedlars,  thieves,  beggars,  and 
iortune-tellers,  who  probably  vi^re  connected  with  both. 
^Ideroy  was  one  of  this  order.  Tlxis  famous  robber 
nis  caught  and  hanged  at  Edinburgh  about  the  time  of 
he  Reformation.  In  the  ballad  his  widow  describes 
ind  laments  him  thus ; 

(Thtt  ballad,  sv^th  a  pumber  of  others  which  occur  in  these  nar- 
itioni,  are  oot  considered  worthy  of  bein^  inserted.  [£c/. 

Oj)  Pm^>  Seliai^9  ofdndftit  JSiigluh  Pimtry*  VoL  i.  Book.  i.  viii. 
Cd)  SVom^t  Annatt,  An,  1190.  tn  Percy. 
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James  v.  of  Scotland  wrote  one  baUad*  eodUed  the 
jolly  beggar,  and  one  called  the  gaberlunzie  man.  Qdb- 
erlunyie,  or  gaberlunzie  is  a  wallet,  and  a  gabetiimaB 
man  is  a  wallet  man,  a  tinker,  a  beggar.  This  is  another 
of  the  order  just  now  mentioned.  He  b  repreacnttd-ia 
the  ballad  as  decoying  a  young  country  woaian  fimnhei 
mother's  house.  •  -  - 

A  very  probable  account  may  be  given  of  Ae  ttkn^ 
dance  of  vagabonds  and  fortune-tellers  at  baptJaiM,  far 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  good  cheer  on*  tiieseoo» 
sions,  and  under  servants  knew  how  to  trade  in  diviofr 
tion  with  oflbl  victuals.  The  following  b  the  UIl  of  Are 
of  a  dinner  at  Ty  nningham,  the  house  of  the  Right  Bmu 
the  Earl  of  Haddington,  on  Thursday  the  twenty-firat  of 
August,  sixteen  hundred  seventy-nine,  whe&  his  LaA 
ship's  son  was  baptized. 

Fresh  beef. 6  pieces* 

Mutton 16  pieces. 

Veal 4  pieces. 

Legs  of  venison 3 

Geese.  -- 6 

Pigs 4 

Old  turkeys.  -  .  .  -  •  -2 

Young  turkeys 8 

Salmon.  --.--.-.4 
Tongues  and  udders.  -  12 

Ducks 14  J 

Roasted  fowls 6  i 

Boiled  fowls 9 

Chickens  roasted.  -  *  •  30 

,,   ^         Ditto  stewed 12 

Ditto  fricasseed.  -  .  -  -  8 

Ditto  in  pottage 10 

Lamb 2  sides. 

AVild  fowl 22 

Pigeons,  baked,  roast- 

ed  and  stewed,  •  ^  182 
Hares  roasted.  -  -  *  -  -10 

Ditto  fricasseed 6 

Hams 3 

A  puncheon  of  claret,    &c.  (1). 


I 


(1)  Moutehold  Book.  Amot.  Book  i.  Chap.  ir.  pag.  176b  ,  .  . 

Ibid.  ptg.  173.  -  -See  page  60.  Letter  u  James  fL  to  the  UH  «  **^' 
iir«  on  the  baptism  of  the  princess. 
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r  18  it  improbable  tl^t  people  of  this  kind  versed 
the  arts  of  legerdemain,  stiould  make  themselves 
'  with  the  tricks  of  the  monks,  and  particularly  widi 
they  might  ludicrously  call  the  roptizing  of  the 
that  is,  the  exorcism  previous  to  baptism,  or  the 
ing  of  the  devil  by  sprinkling  holy  water.  Writers 
tchcraft  observe  that  when  a  person  was  bewitchedp 
I  sometimes  said,  *^  it  was  possible  the  devil  had 
xn  conjured  out  of  the  party  before  baptism  by  the 
ist,  or  the  midwife  had  not  baptized  him  well,  but 
nutted  some  part  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  it  was 
eral  rule,  that  who  or  whatsoever  is  newly  exorcis- 
jst  be  rebaptized  (2)."  Every  unbaptized  person 
upposed  by  the  clergy  to  be  possessed  with  the 
the  first  work  therefore  was  to  exorcise  the  par- 
^e  baptized.  Tliis  was  done  by  sprinkling ;  and  it 
rs  by  a  British  canon,  which  will  be  mentioned  on 
^  occa»on,  that  the  priests  sometimes  baptized, 
3s  to  save  trouble,  or  perhaps  when  a  chUd  was 
,  by  only  sprinkling  holy  water,  confounding  in 
haste  exorcism  with  baptism  (3).  King  James 
ssly  says :  *^  the  devil  mocked  the  holy  water  of 
ipists ;"  and  his  majesty  had  collected  this  from 
ials  of  witches.  There  is  an  old  black  letter  ballad 
ning  thirty-three  verses,  of  which  the  following 
part:  , 

Dce  Popery  of  late  is  so  much  in  debate 
nd  great  strivings  have  been  to  restore  it, 
cannot  forbear  openly  to  declare 

fiat  the  ballad-makers  are  for  it. 

/ 

you  give  but  good  heed  you  shall  see  the  host  bleed, 
any  thing  else  can  perswade  ye, 
Q  image  shall  speak,  or  at  least  it  shall  squeak, 
>r  the  honour  of  our  good  Lady. 

»u  shall  see  without  doubt  the  Devil  cast  out, 
s  of  old  he  was  by  Errm  Pater, 
e  shall  skip  and  shall  fear  like  a  dancing  bear 
'^hen  he  feels  the  pure  holy  water  (4). 

Icot's  Discovery  of  noitchcrqft,  London,  1651.  Book  xv.  Chap-  zxr. 
ttuoM  vihv  tome  are  not  rid  of  the  devil'  -md  %ihy  the  devil  is  not  s^ 
t  out  of  the  ievaitehed  as  of  the  possessed- 

ee  Chap,  zxxiu.  On  asfi^tim. 

lathdiitk  Ballad. 
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As  an  additional  proof,  that  it  was  esorrism,  and  not 
baptism,  which  these  frolicksome  strollers  ridicuMi  k 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  kirk  did  not  then  baptm  hjr 
sprinkling,  for  the  directory  says  :  '*  as  the  niniMr 
speaketh  the  baptismal  words,  hee  taketh  water  ia  Us 
hanrlc,  and  layeth  it  upon  the  childes  forehead  {5\^ 
This  laying  water  upon  the  forehead  is  called  in  anoAcr 
part  of  the  same  book  "-^  ptnvring  it  upon  the  head  (^w 
it  is  the  same  in  other  editions.  The  introduc|fan  U 
the  order  of  baptism  says :  *'  The  sacnimenta  aie  Ml 
ordeyned  of  God  to  be  used  in  private  coraerSi  li 
charms  or  sorceries,  but  left  to  the  congregation.''  TUi 
is  a  censure  of  exorcism  as  well  as  of  private  ba^ 
tism,  and  the  devil  and  the  witches  had  the  high  authoii- 
ity  of  the  kirk  for  calling  exorcism  the  baptism  of  mftA- 
craft^  that  is,  in  the  vulgar  style  of  vagrants,  the  Xa^ 
tism  of  the  deviL  A  writer  just  now  quoted  from  Mr. 
Arnot  supposes  the  magistrates  could  not  detect  these 
vagabonds :  but  it  is  far  more  likely,  they  were  afiiid 
of  the  number  of  them,  and  durst  not  punbh  then. 
Bishop  Latimer  had  been  in  a  like  predicament.  He 
went  to  preach  at  a  town  on  Robin  Hood's  day,  and 
says  he,  "  I  was  fein  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood.**  It 
is  clear  by  the  royal  author  of  Demonology  that  the 
magistrates  were  afraid  of  them  :  the  subject  is  particu- 
larly mentioned,  and  an  inquiry  made  how  for  the  power 
of  the  devil  extended  ^over  magistrates. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  some  of  tfiese 
arch  wags,  who  played  the  devil  before  country  dames  ia 
noctural  assemblies,  might  gravely  teach  such  vulgar 
dupes  to  use  exorcism,  or  the  devil's  baptism,  as  it  is 
called,  as  a  charm  ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  fiom 
the  conquest  till  the  last  century,  oudaws,  vagrants,  and 
except  a  few  individuals,  all  the  classes  above  mendoned, 
lived  without  any  religious  institutes,  and  turned  all  into 
ridicule. 

The  learned  and  instructive  modern  historian  of  Edio- 
burgh,  who  hath  most  happily  united  information  wift 

(5)  The  form  of  prayen  and  admiiiistratioii  of  the  aaprament^«  n^ 
m  the  En^.  church  at  Geneua,  approued  and  receiued  by  Uie  chmbf  ^ 
Scotland.  1584-  -The  order  of  Baptisme. 

(6)  The  Catechiame-  -made  by  the  C3u)«fl0nt  OiKtor  md  F^Mtor  in  C^ 
.tea  church  J/)hn  Calvin-  .Sunday  the  zlis.  wherefore  the  irtlv  iA|«0e4 
upon  the  heade,  |cc.  -  -  -The  tame  book  imprinted  at  Genera*  by  JoIib  Cnr 
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unmetiti  seems  to  express  himself  as  if  he  sup- 
Anabaptifim  would  be  a  public  benefit  in  that  citj* 
ig  observed  that  the  poor  people  of  Scotland  are 
dingly  addicted  to  a  nasty  way  of  living  ;  he  adds, 
eed,  the  mob  seems  a  monster,  so  liffle  afiected  by 
U  and  so  powerfully  influence  by  religion,  that 
fii  ablutions  ought  to  be  inculcated,  as  a  part  of 
hristian,  as  it  has  been  of  the  Jewish  and  Mahom- 
bligions ;  and  to  this  the  ceremony  oibaptism^  in  the 
ian  dispensation,  seems  particularly  to  point  (7)." 
rllers  devoutly  wish  the  poor  of  Edinburgh  may 
by  the  hint ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the  city  police, 
I  benefit  of  their  own  health,  and  for  the  consolaticMi 
uthem  visitants,  go  beyond  the  Anabaptists,  and 
se  hemcrobaptism. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

CfiRBMOKIBB  IMPROPBRLT   CALLED  BAPTISM. 

The  Baptism  of  Bells. 

IE  Roman  Catholicks  are  censured  by  many  Prot- 
s  for  baptizing  bells(l).  This  was  one  of  the  griev^ 
coniplained  of  by  the  Germans  at  the  Reformation 
The  Catholicks  deny  the  charge(3).  They  grant  they 
bells  with  certain  ceremonies  as  they  do  all  other 
h  utensils,  and  that  one  of  the  ceremonies  is  giving 
A\  a  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  or  in  hon- 
f  some  saint.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  held 
tted  of  the  blame  of  prostituting  baptism  in  this 
and  censured,  if  censurable,  for  consecration,  and 
liction  only.  It  should  seem,  bells  were  first 
by  being  fastened  to  the  horns  of  sheep,  to  inform 
lerds  where  to  find  tlieir  flocks.  Then  they 
ited  on  the  heads  of  cows  and  neat  cattle,  and 
e  they  passed  to  the  necks  of  road  horses,  to  give 
I  to  travellers  in  narrow  passes,  lest  there  should 
stop  or  a  mischief.     There  are  laws  both  of  the 

imot.  Book  iv.  Chap.  v.    Of  the  Trinity  hospital,  p.  563. 

P.  Pauli  Vergerii   De  Aqun  benedict*  et  bafiiz.  camfan.  Lib,  ■ 

i  Nmogeorgi  Hegn  pupittic.  Lib.  i.— i^^  Roa.  Hospiniani  De  templie, 

,  Cap.  ix,  fcc. 

£dw.  Browni  Fatcie.  Rer.  expetend.  Grmyam*  Germ,  U. 

SalUrm.  Op.  Tom.  z.  p.  810,— -Labbei  ConciL  Tom.  izr  ad.  9S5« 
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Franks  and  Lombards  to  prevent  the  stealing  oFAese 
(4).  In  time  bells  were  found  useful  in  houses,  andihe 
Romans  had  one  in  each  bath  to  give  notice  of  the  time 
of  opening  the  bath  for  publick  use  (5).  The  first 
great  bells  for^the  use  of  christian  places  of  worship  were 
introduced  about  the  ytar  six  hundred,  and  are  said  to 
be  the  invention  of  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Cam- 
pania, whence  they  had  their  name  :  but  this  seems  a 
popular  error,  and  Pope  Sabianus  was  mt)st  likely  the 
ftian.  They  were  first  fixed  in  the  baptisteries  after 
the  model  of  the  baths.  It  was  about  the  year  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  that  Pope  John  xiii.  first  consecrated  t 
bell  in  the  Lateran,  and  named  it  John  the  Baptist  (6), 
Being  found  useful  to  call  die  people  together  it  was  or- 
dered that  each  church  should  have  two  at  least,  and  if 
it  could  be  afibrded,  three  (7).  Before  they  wei^  hung, 
they  were  washed,  crossed,  blessed,  and  named  by  the 
bishop.  This  is  what  some  Protestants  call  baptizing 
them  (8) :  but  others  say,  it  ought  to  be  called  a  lus- 
trating  of  them  like  the  lustrating  of  trumpets  among 
the  Romans  (V).  Whatever  occasion  some  Cathdicki 
may  have  given  for  the  reproach,  that  they  attribute,  to 
bells  the  power  of  driving  away  demons,  and  dispelling 
storms,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  certain  the  ancient  canons  of 
the  church  only  ascribe  this  power  very  remotdy  to 
bells.  Their  meaning  seems  to  be  this.  Satan  fears 
and  flees  from  the  bells  because  he  knows  bells  sum- 
moned good  people  to  church  to  pray,  and  he  dreads 
their  prayers.  It  was  then  to  prayer,  occasioned  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  not  to  the  bells,  that  such  good 
effects  were  at  first  ascribed.     Bells  were  in  churches  in 


(4)  Baluz.  Capitul.  Tom.  i.  an.  630  -  -  Dagobert.  2  Tit,  viii.  xi 

( 5)  Andrese  Baccii  De  thermit  veterum  Cap.  xii.  apudj,  G.  Grxvii  Tktti0* 
Jtttiquitat.  Jloman.  Tom.  xii.  p.  334. 

(6)  Vita  Joannis  Papae  xiii.  {T)  Concil.  Aquense  De  Camfwdt, 

(8)  Hospinianus  ut  supra,  Intcriptio  comparut  Staiiori  of^ithiii  ad  ta* 
Venetum, 

Of  lo  verum  Detim :  plebem  voco ;  et  congreg^  clerum  : 

Divos  adore :  festa  Decoro :  Defunctoi  ploro :  Pestem  Demonetque  A|^ 

TRANSLATION. 

w 

The  inteription  of  a  bell  in  Sukbcrough^  a  smaU  tcnm  on  thegulph  ifVwAiu 
I  worship  the  true  God  :  I  call  upon  the  people  :    I  collect  Kifaii* 
the  clergy :  I  adore  the  sainu :  I  adorn  the  festivals :  I  mourn  ibr  ^  deiA* 
I  chase  away  pestilence  and  devils.  [AH 

(9)  Petri  Vireti  Bt  Adult.  C^na  Domim  Lib.  ui.  Cap.  2.  i^  Hoipfaiift 
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England  before  the  time  of  Bede(l):  but  the  Greeks 
|ud  none  till  the  year  eight  hundred  and  bixty-fite,  uhcn 
I  Doge  of  Venice  sent  some  to  the  Emperor  Michael 
[2).  Cflsalius  says,  when  he  was  in  Eii[>;land  the 
churches  in  London,  as  in  Holland,  Germany,  Scotland 
pd  France,  had  each  one  bell,  and  no  more ;  and  he 
dds,  the.figure  of  a  cock  in  some  metal  was  set  on  the 
op  of  ^all  the  stee|]les,  as  an  emblem  of  viKil^nce.  He 
ivas  miunformed  of  the  number  of  bells  in  England,  for 
liere  is  a  canon  of  the  13th  century  commanding  the 
idU  of  churches  to  be  always  rung  when  the  bishnp  of 
I  diocese  visited  or  passed  through  or  near  the  towns  of 
m  diocese.  There  are  several  instances  about  the  time 
if  the  reformation  of  fines  for  not  ringing  on  those  occa- 
Mos.  Bonner  fined  Bishop  Stortford  for  this  omission, 
■ben  he  visited  the  town  with  an  intention  to  burn  the 
^testaat  inhabitants.  The  clergy  were  the  first  ring- 
ra,  and  Belward  or  Gelwarden  was  an  ancient  cljurch 
imaer,  who  had  the  care  of  the  belfrey.  The  tintinnab- 
lium*  or  little  hand  bell,  run^  at  the  elevation  of  the 
tpatt  was  an  utensil  to  be  provided  by  the  parish.  In 
Mief^  baptisteries  were  the  first  publick.  edifices  of  chris> 
la^  They  were  the  parents  of  churches,  and  the 
bnt,  the  pulpit,  and  the  greut  bell,  are  old  furniture  of 
be  deceased  parent,  inherited  and  modernized  by  his 
zbildren.  Wliat  so  pro]:er  as  a  bell  to  p;ive  notice  to  all 
])e  Catechumens  in  the  adjoining  vestries  to  proceed  co 
laptisni,  the  men  to  come  out  into  the  hall,  and  the 
ivoinen  to  repair  to  their  own  bath  to  be  baptized  by  the 
Seaconnesses  I  This  resembled  the  custom  of  the  city 
Eaths. 

Tropical  Baptism. 

u.  A  second  abuse  is  what  mariners  call  tropical  bap- 
tism or  christening  :  a  ridiculous  ceremony,  says  a  for- 
«^  writer;  but  an  ancient  and  inviolable  customamnng 
aeamen  of  several  nations,  and  regularly  performed  on 

t:h as  for  the  first  time  pass  the  tropick,  or  (he eqninottial 
e,  «ho  arc  supposed  to  enter  as  it  were  a  new  world. 
Some  capiaiiis  will  not  suffer  it:  others  commute  with 
Jf^sadorx  lor  a  distribution  of  liquors.    The  ship  is  al- 

'  (1)  Bed):  mit.  Lib.  u.  Cut.   33.  (3)  CouK  XaMtflm  p.  MT 

,  *6 
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wayft  bought  off,  and  the  pttsengers  fpenerally :  but 
when  it  is  petformed,  it  is  Inthe  fiillowing  manner.  A 
hib  filled  with  sea  water  is  set  on  the  deck  at  the  foot  of 
the  mainmast.  The  pilot,  di^uised  in  Ins  hriMts,  rioi 
dishial  in  his  ftce,  takes  his  staiid  at  t1)e  front  of  die  tid^ 
holding  in  his  hand  a  book  of  marine  charts  open,  at* 
tended  by  five  or  six  sailors  dressed  like  himaelf,  aid 
surround^  by  many  more,  each  withabadkietdfvfr 
(er  in  his  hand.  Some  mount  tfie  yaida  «id  ibb 
shrdnds  dfthe  masts.  With  great  cercAnony  Aettta 
to  be  baptized  is  -conducted  to  the  pilot,  or  mate,  lAo 
first  ordei^  him  to  be  seated  on  a  board  over  (he  tab 
held  at  each  'crtd  by  one  sailor  :  and  *en  swears  MfiUM 
the  bdok  in  ^s  hand  to  perform  the  same  t^remody  ■ 
often  as  he  sh^l  have  occasion  on  ^  otbeiB  in  tbe«IMe 
case.  liJstandy  after  the  oath  is  adtainistered,  "flie^fin 
sailors  turn  up  the  board,  and  backward  he  goeaoKt 
head  and  ears  into  the  tub  of  water,  while  paih  mi 
buckets  frohi  above  and  below  all  drench  1:^,  alid-lc 
escapes  as  Tie  dm.  This  is  the  French  form  ofa  ttc||M 
bapt]b*tn.  Other  nations  difier  in  the  ceremonless  lift 
ho  tars  of  any  country  have  yet  embraced  the  pniddee  rf 
sprinlcling.  Le:cicogniph£rs  ought  not  to  put  this  db- 
der  the  article  baptism:  but  under  that  of  aousii%. 
Shakesi^arc  would  justify  them,  for  on  a  certain  oca- 
Sloti  he  makes  'FalstafT  say,  "  They  soused  me  into  the 
Thatties  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  drown  -blind 
puppies.'* 

The  Ckbisteninc  of  Fleets. 

iii.  The  ridiculous  ceremony  of  christening  strips, 
and  blessing  fleets,  seems  to  have  flowed  from  a  prindple 
of  justice  in  time  debased  by  superslition.  The  prinei- 
ple  of  justice  is,  that  a  fleet  of  men  of  \^  ar  ought  never 
to  sail  on  any  unjust  expeditions.  Maritime  Hke  lud 
fbrces  ought  to  be  emptoj'ed  to  defend  the  just  rights  rf 
tniaTikind,  not  to  destroy  them.  The  notion  is  so  popv- 
br,  that  all  princes  have  always  pretended  to  do  so.  b 
^  year  five  hundred  andthirty-thfee,  Justinian,  £mpertr 
(^  the  East,  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  attack  the  Vandalsb 
Afllica.  'BeUsarius  was  appoint^  commander  in  chM>,| 
'The  Einpem-  ordered  the  admiral's  ship  to  be  toV>~ 
•d  19  to  the  front  of  the  palace  to  receive  beuedicUca 
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p  the  name  of  the  whole  fleet  before  it  sailed^  Epipha- 
aiu^  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  performed  the  ceremo- 
|ij,  one  principal  part  of  which  wa9  putting  on  board  a 
Hpidier  immediately  after  he  had  been  baptized  into  the 
Christian  frith.  A  Christian  in  vhe  Gree^  chureh  wa^ 
wppos^  to  bury  all  hi$  sins  in  the  act  of  iipmersion  in 
fntpr,  aq4  for  this  reason,  as  the  learned  ikther  Mont- 
fpucop  hath  observed  in  his  notes  in  his  elegant  edition  of 
ChiysQstom,  the  Greeka  called  baptisipi  burial :  and 
bwial  and  baptism  were  synonymous*  TPheophylaci 
qwf^  accurately,  when  he  says,  Je^u^  aqd  his  follower^ 
MR9  buried :  he  in  earth,  they  in  w^ter :  he  three  days^ 
^kpf  three  times  by  being  three  times  immersed  at  bap* 
llni.  \Vhen  a  newly  baptized  man  canfic  up  out  of  the  wa^ 
iCTp  he  was  supposed  to  rise  as  it  wene  from  the  dead,  to 
enter  qn  a  life  like  that  of  the  blessed  in  heaveq,  all  com- 
ftmpi  of  righteousness  and  true  hicrfiness.  What  a  sight 
|t  CoilstAntmople !  How  full  of  conviction  to  the  gazing 
IB|4tit|ide  I  A  soldier  at  full  age  in  the  prime  of  life, 
llfviiig  well  considered  the  matter,  comes  to  the  bap- 
tiatriy,  pauses  before  he  enters,  coolly  confesses  that  he 
hfid  nvmerly  lived  in  error  and  vice,  but  that  having 
wri^ied  the  matter,  he  had  jcome  to  a  resolution  to 
renounce  all  sin,  and  to  embrace  that  religion,  which  the 
just  and  holy  Jesus  had  exemplified  :  that  to  express  his 
reuuncnation  of  sin  he  would  renounce  his  former  life 
in  a  figure  b^  being  buried  in  water,  and  prove  his  sin- 
cerity by  rising  out  ofit  and  practising  in  future  piety  and 
justice.  Down  he  goes  with  an  holy  man  iuto  the  wa- 
tpr,  and,  in  the  sight  of  all,  comes  up  a  new  creature. 
A  few  moments  he  disappears,  to  put  oflf  his  wet  habits» 
fiid  put  on  his  regimentals.  Then  following  the  patri- 
arch, he  goes  on  board,  and  the  first  act  of  the  holy 
null's  lijfe  is  the  unfurling  of  a  flag,  or  the  pulling  gf  a 
ff^  to  express  that  the  war  is  undertaken  on  principles 
ipf  the  purest  justice.  The  admiral,  his  lady,  his  family, 
,iuid  his  train  follow :  the  fleet  saUs,  and  if  the  expeditipn 
Ittoceeds,  Te  Deum  brings  up  the  rear,  and  the  empire 
Jtrieaa  Ggd  for  prospering  sucl;i  an  upright  undertaking. 
.*■  All  this  passes  in  the  face  of  the  sun  :  but  should  the 
fStlJiSK  choose  to  step  behind  the  curtain,  the  present 
would  {^pear  some,what  different  (3).    The  com- 


^4 

if)  BraJBSpii  AifJfU.     SUtoria  Jremta.Twi,  iL  Cap.  i.  H*  i$lif. 
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maiider,  Pclisaiius,  was  the 'first  gjenml  of  the  jf*' 
His  lady  AnConina  was  of  an  elegant  torm,  but  of  iMb 
ners  lascivious  tO'  the  last  degree.  TheodoniSi  lie 
young  gentleman  baptized  on  this  occasion,  was  Ae  n 
of  an  Arian  Anabaptist,  of  the  party  called  Eunnmiiati 
who  did  not  toptize  tteir  children.  He  was  a  fine  ff> 
ure,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  the  geiienl>  Uf 
had  fellen  in  love  with  him.     He  was  chosein  to  'be  W 

Crson  baptized,  and  as  it  was  the  road  to  prandta^ 
ptized  he  was.  The  patriarch  performed  die'cM^ 
mony,  and  the  general  and  his  lady  adopted  llMdfl* 
us  :  a  custom  common  among  the  Greeks  at  bauiwi. 
The  spiritual  mother,  however,  long  practised  liitfc 
art,  debauched  the  monds  of  the  youth  dtiring;lk 
voya^.  The  general  discovered  the  intrigue*  *  Ttto- 
dosius  was  shorn  and  converted  into  a  monLw  He  lad 
tasted  the  world,  and  could  not  relish  solitude,  and  k 
escaped  to  practise  intrigue,  and  fell  deeper  into  miaay> 
After  a  tew  adventures,  just  as  he  seemed  to  be  0^ 
ping,  through  the  fevour  of  the  Empress  Theodort^** 
to  promotion  in  the  army,  he  died.  How  vmdf  todB> 
stituted  was  his  fether's  church  !  How  undeniablo  ife 
feet,  that  virtue  is  not  hereditary  ! 

rURIFICATIONS    BY    FlR£. 

No  purifications  by  fire  have  been  mentioned*  fa 
they  are  very  inaccurately  called  baptisms  ;  and,  strictly 
speaking,  purification  by  fire  was  only  adherent  to  hi^ 
tration,  which  is  called  pagan  baptism,  and  was  per- 
formed immediately  after  it.  A  learned  Florentine  m- 
tiquary  hath  published  both  a  representation  in  ^J^lf^ 
and  an  essay  explanatory  of  that  practised  by  the  Etrus- 
cans in  the  rites  of  Mithra  ;  and  Mr.  Pennant  saw  wte 
may  be  supposed  a  remnant  of  it  in  Scotland,  appendBng 
to  christian  baptism,  as  it  had  formerly  to  the  lustndoD 
of  the  Pagans.  A  learned  and  ingenious  investigator  of 
antiquities  say6,  *''  The  act  of  leaping  through  the  flaao 
was  certainly  a  religious  one,  and  was  meant  as  a  kind 
of  purification,  and  not  merely  a  sport  and  dispbvf  tf 
agility.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  another  remarkable 
custom  in  Scotland,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witDCilB> 
*'  They  take  the  new  b^tized  infent,  and  wave  it  thne 
or  four  times  gently  over  a  flame^  saying  ttuice,  ^Xtf 
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p  fire  consume  thee  now  or  never  .•"  this  seems  to  be 
s  direct  act  of  purification  in  passing  the  fire  of  Mo- 
ch.  Like  other  heathenish  customs  appropriated  to 
ttivals  of  the  christian  church,  these  are  adopted  on 
^  day  of  St.  John  [the  Baptist,  the  twenty  fourth  of 
hej  or  rather  used  on  the  same  anniversary,  and  the 
me  of  that  saint  assumed  to  give  them  new  sanctity. 
r^  Brand  quotes  several  passages  from  Gebelin*s  Alle- 
lies  Orientates  :  ^^Can  one,  says  he,  overlook  here 
;  St  John  fires  kindled  about  midnight,  on  the  very 
Mnefnt  of  the  solstice,  by  the  greatest  part  both  of 
cient  and  modern  nations  ?  A  religious  ceremony, 
lidi  goes  backward  thus  to  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
d  which  was  observed  for  the  prosperity  of  states, 
d  to  dispel  every  kind  of  evil." 
^*The  common  and  most  tender  appellation  of  an 
ant  is  Babba.     This  name  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analy- 

of  Ancient  Mythology,  says,  is  derived  from  the 
clamaiion  made  by  the  congregation  during  the  cere- 
xiy  of  purification,  by  passing  infants  through  the  fire 
Moloch.  Fire  worship  was  used  in  this  country, 
d  in  the  Druidical  rites  such  ceremony  might  be  re- 
ned  :  for  they  held  many  customs  so  similar  to  those 
the  Hebrews,  that  it  strengthens  the  idea  greatly  that 
5y  were  communicated  by  the  Phoenicians,  or  intro- 
iced  from  Germany,  where  the  Amonians  most  cer- 
nly  were  well  known.  The  Saxons  also  introduced 
wr  customs  :  they  were  worshipi^ers  of  fire,  and 
ighthold  such  office  of  purification."  ^ 

Learned  men  have  written  many  dissertations  on 
liat  are  called  St.  John's  fires,  which  were  lighted  up- 
I  the  night  of  St.  John  Baptist's  day.  Catholicks  give 
:vout  and  spiritual  reasons.  Some  Protestants  say, 
e  church  adopted  the  pagan  pal  ilia  :  others  that  it  was 
ken  from  the  Jews  :  others  again  observe  that  lustra- 
Mi  and  purification  by  fire  were  united  amongthe  Pa- 
ins. .  Antiquaries  observe  that  such  festivals  were 
uversal,  and  thence  they  infer,  that  for  some  reasons 
ey  were  wisely  practised  by  the  first  Fathers  of  man- 
nd,  and  were  continued  superstitiqusly  by  their  de- 
cindants,  who  retained  the  rites  and  forgot  the  reasons 

them.     It  would  be  possible  to  add  one  essay  more, 
might  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  first,  that  a  spirit- 
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ual  reason  for  a  fire- festival  could  obtain  only  anrang 
spiritual  men  :  but  this  was  a  general  custom.     In  ob- 
jection to  the  second,  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  Ro- 
mans celebrated  the  palilia  on  the  twenty-third  of  April : 
but  St.  John's  fires  were  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Judc 
To  the  third  it  might  be  objected,  that  these  are  Cbris-' 
tians,  not  Pagans,  that  lustration  was  not  baptism  fat 
ages,  and  that  during  the  ages  of  dipping  these  fires 
were  kindled,  as  laws  to  regulctte  them  prove.     It  migfat 
be  observed  of  tlie  fourth,  that  there  is  no  neocssafj 
connection  between  baptism  and  fire-festivals,  and  thiit 
the  question  remains,  how  came  these  festivals  united 
with  John  the  Baptist,  rather  than  with  St.  George, 
whose  festival  falls  on  the  very  day  of  the  old  paliliii 
It  might  be  observed  that  there  are  cases  in  which  fiit 
and  baptismal  water  are  naturally  connected.     Otho,  the 
apostle  of  Pomerania,  who  baptized  persons  naked  bf 
immersion  in  a  season  excessively  cold  and  rigorons; 
ordered  fires  to  be  made,  and  warmed  the  water  fir 
baptism.     The  baptism  of  persecuted  people  in  a  des^ 
ert,  a  baptism  in  the  night,  or  in  "excessive  cold,  iiii 
many  reasons  beside,  might  render  fire  necessary,  and 
when  fire  and  baptism  arc  united,  fire  and  John  Baptist 
will  not  be  far  asunder.     It  would  be  easy  to  trace  this 
down  to  sprinkling,  and  infants,  and  so  to  raise  fiYNn 
the  dead,  as  it  were,  an  old  Pagan  rite  :    but  it  is  a  mit 
tcr  of  no  consequence  to  the  present  history. 

Insults  on  Infant  Baptism. 

Sense  of  decency  would  seem  to  forbid  the  inserdoo 
of  any  actions  of  insolence  and  contempt  :  but  jusdce  to 
the  characters  of  some  worthy  persons  demands  it  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  (to  omit  the  history  of  other  coon* 
tries)  that,  in  the  time  of  civil  discord  in  Englandi 
infant  baptism  was  attacked  by  rational  argumentSi  and 
insulted  by  ludicrous  scenes.  It  is  generally  supposed 
the  same  persons  were  the  agents  of  both  :  but  tbttiii 
mistake.  Sober  persons  argued  :  but  profligate  men  of 
iio  religion  at  all,  and  avowed  enemies  to  tbe  BapdaHj^ 
committed  insults. 

or  many  such  scenes .  the  following  are  a  specifBrt* 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  conventicle-act,  a  BaptisCi 
named  Headach,  a  man  of  fortune  and  reputation,  wis 
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accused  of  having  spoken  treasonable  words  by  a  pre- 
tended brother,  named  John  Foulter.  Headach  was 
ready  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  on  the  oath  of  Poulter, 
and  of  course  to  lose  both  his  estate  and  his  life,  when 
all  on  a  sudden  Poulter  disappeared.  It  was  soon 
found,  that  Poulter  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  in  Siilisbu- 
ry  ;  that  he  was  there  reputed  one  of  the  most  debauch- 
ed and  profligate  of  mankind  ;  that  he  had  turned  in- 
former, and  had  been  employed  by  Dr.  Mew,  then 
Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  Judge  iMortpn,  who 
ttsed  to  call  him  John  for  the  king,  to  obtain  in  the 
county  of  Bucks  a  full  account  of  what  number  of  dis- 
senting meetings  there  were  ;  in  what  places  they  were 
held  ;  what  number  of  persons  attended  them  ;  of  what 
fBxA  ;  whether  of  estate  ;  where  they  resided,  and  so 
ibrlh.  Poulter,  like  the  rest  of  his  order,  was  some- 
times a  Quaker,  and  sometimes  a  Baptist,  and,  when  he 
was  found  out  in  one  country,  he  shifted  quarters,  and 
acted  the  same  parts  in  others,  always  protected  and 
supported  by  some  great  persecutors  then  in  |)ower. 
Having  committed  many  other  crimes,  and  been  guilty 
df  many  felonies,  which  came  to  light  at  once,  he  fled 
Ihe  country.  Headach  was  dismissed,  and  among  oth- 
er exploits  it  was  found,  Poulter  had  in  contempt  of 
in&nt  baptism,  christened  a  cat,  and  in  derision  of  the 
queen,  had  named  it  Catherine-Catharina.  So  zealous 
an  enemy  was  this  pretended  Baptist  to  in&nt  baptism 
and  civil  tyranny  over  conscience  (4). 

"Psaul  Hobson's  soldiers  christened  a  colt,  that  was 
foiled  in  St.  Paul's  church,  by  sprinkling  it  with  water 
which  he  had  made  in  his  helmet,  in  the  name  of  Father, 
flon,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  because  it  was  a  baicl  colt^  he 
named  it  Baal  rex  (5)." 

**'Captdin  Beaumont  and  his  soldiers  in  1644,  chris- 
«Med  a  colt  at  the  font  in  Yakedey  church.  Hunting. 
dondiire,  in  the  same  manner,  m\h  the  same  sort  of 
%tter,  calling  him,  because  he  was  hairy,  Baal  £sau  (6). " 

(4)  TRe  ktwtmy  ef  the  Nfe  tf  Tbomtt  jEUwood—tsrifttii  i^  Au  own  haad^ 
OMon.   1714.    pag.  2f9,  be. 

'(^'^ggmn  from  IM^.  'O«e-thcet-4lo.  'lSft9»ia  Mr.  GoiuM  topor- 
Upbjr.    Vol.  I.  paff.  6CI9. 
rCf)  Ei^nrdHGimma.   VoL  liL  PW-  18 OUys's  Mm 1» 
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History  mentions  ancient  mockeries  of  baptism,  but 
they  were  very  different  from  these.  Prynne  collected 
two  from  Nicholas  Cabasila.  *'  It  is  recorded  of  one 
Porphyry,  a  Pagan  stage-player,  that  he  grew  to  such 
an  height  ot  impiety,  that  he  adventured  to  baptize  him- 
self in  jest  upon  the  stage,  of  purpose  to  make  the  peo- 
ple laugh  at  Christian  baptism,  and  so  to  bring  both  it 
and  Christianity  into  contempt  :  and  for  this  purpose  he 
plunged  himself  into  a  vessel  of  water  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  stage,  calling  aloud  upon  the  Trinity,  at 
which  the  spectators  fell  into  great  laughter.  But  lo  the 
goodness  of  God  to  this  profane  miscreant !  It  pleased 
God  to  shew  such  a  demonstration  of  his  power  and 
grace  upon  him,  that  this  sporting  baptism  of  his  be- 
came  a  serious  laver  of  regeneration  to  him,  insomuch 
that  of  a  graceless  player  he  became  a  gracious  Chris- 
tian ;  and  not  long  after  a  constant  martyr."  Credat 
Judzeus  Apclla. 

"The  like  I  find  registered  of  one  Ardalion,  another 
heathen  actor,  who,  in  derision  of  the  holy  sacrament  of 
baptism,  baptized  himself  in  jest  upon  the  stage,  and  bf 
that  means  became  a  Christian,  God's  mercy  turning  this 
his  wickedness  to  his  eternal  good."  Credat  Judsus 
Apella,  Non  ego. 

Commemorative    Baptism. 

A  festi  al  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
IS  observed  by  some  oriental  churches  ;  but  it  doth  not 
appear  with  sufficient  evidence  that  any  except  the  Ethi- 
opians are  themselves  rebaptized.  The  Armenians  dip  & 
cross.  The  Greeks  bless  the  waters  by  the  same  cat- 
mony.  The  disciples  of  John  administer  baptism  annu- 
ally :  but  the  Ethiopians  are  literally  rebaptized.  In- 
deed, there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of 
the  account,  but,  such  as  it  is,  the  following  is  a  sketch 
of  it.  In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  thirty-four  an  EdMB* 
pian,  named  Zaga  Zabo,  who  called  hiiirsdf  a  priest 
bishop,  and  Bugana  Rez,  or  Viceroy  of  the  provinoe  of 
Bugana,  at  Lislxm,  by  denre  of  the  celebrated  Danoi* 
aGoe^  wrote  an  account  of  the  &ith  and  discipKne^ 
the  Etniopian  church,  which  was  afterwards  priiWjiL 
The  whole  is  so  purely  papal,  diat  the  most  zealous  iiu»- 
sioiuuy  of  Rome  could  not  have  forged-  a  letter 
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fiatis&ctoiy  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  sacred  college. 
The  author  says,  Jesus  was  baptized  in  Jordan  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age :  that  the  eunuch  whom  Philip 
baptized  first  communicated  the  doctrine  of  baptism  to  the 
Ethiopians :  that  it  had  been  the  custom  time  immemori- 
al  for  the  Ethiopians  to  circumcise  all  their  children 
Biale  and  female  on  the  eighth  day  :  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  christening,  m^des  forty  days  after  their  cir- 
cumcision were  baptized,  and  females  eighty  days  after, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity :  that  the  water  in  which 
they  were  baptized  was  consecrated  and  blessed  by  ex- 
drcisms ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  the  children  receiv- 
ed the  venerable  body  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  a 
Uttk  bit  of  bread  :  that  the  Ethiopians  did  not,  like  the 
church  ofRome,  call  unbaptized  infants,  heathens,  but  half- 
christians,  because  they  were  bom  of  christian  parents,  and 
had  been  elected  and  sanctified  in  their  mother's  wombs, 
and  had  been  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  in  the  wombs  of  their  pious  mothers  ;  that  every 
year  on  the  epiphany  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism 
^Christ,  all  Ethiopians  were  baptized,  in  honour  of  the 
saviour,  and  not  because  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
salvation. 


CHAP.   XXXIII. 

OM    ISPBRSlOlf. 

IT  was  said  some  time  ago,  that  infknt  sprinkling  was 
aiore  ancient  than  the  institution  of  baptism  itself,  and  it 
may  be  added  with  equal  truth,  that  it  is  more  ancient 
than  Judaism:  and  the  origin  of  it  is  hid  in  the  most 
remote  depths  of  antiquity. 

TertuUian  in  the  second  or  third  century,  affirmed 
ihat  the  ancient  Pagans  initiated  persons  into  the  mysteries 
^  feis  and  Mithra  by  a  mock  baptism,  which  Satan 
lllisiured  them  to  administer,  in  order  to  render  inefllect- 
»iiar  that  baptism,  which  he  foresaw  Jesus  would  insti- 
[^|Ote  ( i).  In  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  patron- 
^a^  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  an  imprima- 
^r  from  the  Archbishop  of  Florence^  and  the  Inquisitor 

'■r  (1)  Tertal.  ic  Bapt.  Cap.  r. 
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General,  a  teamed  Catholick  antiquary  published  one 
volume  of  plates  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  another  of 
dissertations  to  explain  them,  and,  in  one  of  these,  enti- 
tled on  baptism,  he  proves  beyond  all  contradiction  the 
truth  of  what  Tcrtullian  hath  asserted,  except  one  ar- 
tide,  for  of  Satan  the  monuments  say  nothing  (2).  Ev- 
ery  tiling  else  the  learned  antiquary  found  ;  a  priest,  a 
godfather,  a  subject  of  baptism,  an  aspersion,  an  initia- 
tion,  an  initiation  to  mysteries  too,  nearly  a  complete 
Catholick  baptism,  by  only  exchanging  the  name  of 
Mithra  for  that  of  the  true  God.  Can  tb^  most  zeakws 
admirer  of  antiquity  wish  for  more ! 

The  great  principle,  on  which  the  Roman  Catholick 
church  is  founded,  an  implicit  obedience  to  authority, 
exonerates  the  members  of  that  church  from  the  neoes* 
sity  of  examining  for  themselves  the  monuments  of  ec- 
clesiastical antiquity,  except  merely  as  matters  of  curios* 
ity  :  for  the  church  doth  not  allow  any  private  opinions 
to  regulate  the  publick  rituals,  and  the  members  perfect- 
ly understand  it  so.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeendi 
century,  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Frederick  Borrom^ 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  founded  a  noble  library  in  that 
city,  and  employed  several  learned  men  of  the  college 
of  St.  Ambrose  to  investigate  separate  subjects,  and 
hence  came  that  invaluable  set  of  books,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Anibrosians :  books,  which 
all  connoisseurs  value  for  their  beauty  and  scarcity,  and 
which  all  learned  men  esteem  for  their  copiousness, , eru- 
dition, and  fidelity.  By  order  of  his  Eminencei  Dr. 
Rusca  wrote  on  the  present  state  of  punishment  (S) ; 
Dr.  Collius  on  the  blood  of  Christ  (4),  and  the  soab 
of  the  Pagans  ;  Dr.  Ferrari  on  preaching ;  and  Dr.  Vis- 
conti,  or  Vicecomes,  on  baptism,  and  the  mass  (5).  This 
last  writer  laments  in  the  preface  that  while  so  much  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  antiquities  of  Pagan  Rome, 
so  little  had  been  written  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Church.     He  struck  out  a  method  on  baptism,  and 

(2)  Ant.  Fran.  Gorii  Mustum  Etruscum*  Fiorentia  1737.  Tom.  S» 
Tab.  clsxii. 

(3)  Antonii  Ruscx--De  inferno  €t  statu  dctnionumt  antt  mundi  exiW^* 
Lib.  V.  J\ie<liolan. 

(4)  Francisci  Collii  De  sanguine  Christu  Lib.  v.  Medioiani  161 7-- -^>^ 
dem.  De  animainit  paganorufn.  Fr.  Bernardini  Ferrarii  De  ritu  tacraf'  ^' 
cionuni.  Lib.  ii.  Aledi'Uani.  1620. 

(5)  Joseph  De  Vicecomit.  Obserxat.  Ecclet,  de  baptitw^  confirmt^i^* 
et  de  MUtm.  Tom.  iv.  Mediolani,  1615,  1618, 1622, 1626.  prsfat. 
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liath  left  nothing  unexamined.  He  had  every  advantage, 
a  free  access  to  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  Europe,  and 
a  religious  principle,  which  did  not  even  tempt  him  to  use 
ooUusion ;  for  a  learned  Catholick  is  not  shocked  at  find- 
ing that  a  ceremony  is  neither  scriptural  nor  ancient, 
because  an  order  of  the  council  of  Trent  is  as  valid  to 
him  as  an  apostolical  canon.  What  this  great  man  said 
of  sprinkling  will  be  observed  in  its  proper  place :  at 
present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  a  revolution 
m  the  application  of  antiquities  to  religion,  greatly  in 
iivour  of  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  hath  taken 
place  in  the  Catholick  world.  In  Father  Mabillon's 
liine,  the  writings  of  hereticks  were  directed  to  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  such  as  wrote 
against  heresy  (6) :  but  the  present  century  exhibits  a 
diflferent  view.  With  an  express  design  to  illustrate 
die  holy  scriptures,  Ugolini  published  at  ^^enice  a  noble 
and  elegant  Thesaurus  of  thirty-four  folio  volumes, 
consisting  of  dissertations  written  by  authors  of  all 
churches,  Catholick  and  Anticatholick  :  a  work  that  docs"^ 
honour  to  the  author,  and  must  do  good  to  the  whole 
Catholick  world  (7).  They  are  the  liberal  researches  of 
men  above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  not  a  peevish  attach- 
ment to  the  little  circle  of  one  school,  from  which  Chris- 
tians arc  to  expect  a  tight  to  shine  unto  perfect  day. 

No  remark  is  more  common  among  such  Catholick 
writers,  than  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
baptism,  as  it  is  administered  by  the  church,  and  the 
lustration  of  infants  as  it  was  practised  by  Pagans  (8). 
Hence  they  very  often  call  baptism  lustration.  The  remark 
isfaigenuous  and  just :  and  the  resemblance  is  too  strik- 
ing to  escape  notice.  At  first  sight,  it  appears  probable 
in  a  very  high  degree  that  Christians  took  this  ceremony 
from  the  Pagan  ritual :  but  this  is  not  precisely  the 
case;  and  lest  any  rash  conclusions  should  be  formed,  it 
irill  be  necessary  to  take  a  circuit,  and  to  observe  first,  that 
the  Pagans  did  lustrate  infants  —  then  that  Christians 

introduced  lustration  into  their  ritual afterwards  that 

a  position  was  laid  down  in  the  church,  which  rendered 

(6)  Mabillon  Tralte  dtt  etude*  monaitiquei.     Jdvertissefnent. 
.(7)  Blasii  Ugolini  Thesaurus  Antiquitatura  sacrar,complectens  srlecfis- 
tima  clarisaimoruin  virornm  opuscula,  in  qulbuii  vctcruin  Hebrxoruru   mo- 
'csj  Jegcs,  8cc.  illustrantur.     Opus  ad  illustrationcm  ulriusqMC  testainonti- 
««««arium.    Venetiia.  1744-6y. 

(8)  Ludovici  Pratci  noiie  in  JPersii  Satir»  ii.  Tcr.  3. 
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theilustration  of  infants  very  desirable,  if  not  absoltitrif 

necessary further,  that  those  writers,  who  affimii 

infant  sprinkling  is  not  Christian  baptism,  but  lustrMm 
christianized»  have  a  great  many  weighty  reasons  for 
saying  so  •  —  and  lastly,  that  the  theory  of  reducing 
baptism  from  dipping  to  sprinkling  is  supported  by  true 
facts. 

On  Pagan  Lustration. 

Lustration  is  generally,  and  not  improperly,  defined  a 
purification  by  water  :  hut  this  is  a  very  vague  defini- 
tion, for  the  word  is  sometimes  put  for  a  literal  cleans- 
ing of  the  hands  from  soil,  or  the  head  from  the  effluini 
of  perspiration  :  and  at  other  times  for  a  sign  of  the  in- 
ward moral  improvement  of  the  mind.  To  investigate 
this  subject  fully  would  require  a  volume  :  but,  having 
spoken  before  of  Pagan  ablutions,  it  shall  suffice  at  pres- 
ent to  give  only  a  sketch  of  lustration  in  general,  and  a 
direct  proof  of  that  of  infants  in  particular. 

i.  Purifying  by  water  is  a  ceremony  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  Grotius  thought  it  was  practised  in  com- 
memoration of  the  flood :  and  some  say  the  apostle  Peter 
refers  to  this,  when  he  says.  In  the  ark  eight  souls  vxrt 
saved  by  ivater  (9).  The  like  figure  vjhereunto^  even 
baptism^  doth  now  save  us.  Whatever  might  be  the 
origin,  it  u  as  practised  by  the  Romans  and  the  Gfedu, 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Egyptians,  the  Druids  and  the 
Celts  :  and  all  other  people,  of  whom  any  knowledge  ii 
come  down  to  the  present  times. 

In  general.  Pagan  lustrations  may  be  divided  intotm 
parts,  the  one  common,  which  was  immediately  before 
divine  worship,  or  at  sacrifices  or  publick  festivals  :  and 
the  other  special,  at  an  initiation  into  mysteries  (l)« 
Holy  water  for  these  purposes  was  kept  in  the  temples  of 
the  gc)ds,  and  the  cistern  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii 
remains  yet  to  be  seen  (2).  When  Christians  got  pos- 
session of  these  edifices,  they  converted  many  of  them 
into  places  of  worship,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
they  made  use  of  some  of  the  purificatories  for  baptis- 
teries (3).      The  Pagans  consecrated  water,  or  made  it 

(9)  1  Pct.iii.20.21. 

Cl)  Jo.  Laur.  Moshemii  Sitt,  Tartaror,  MecUt.  p.  194. 

fa)  Voyage  piUorcsque  dc  Naplei  et  de  Sicilc    Paris,  1^81.  pay.  IS^* 

(3)  Gorius.  VoLii.T«b.xl.p.  112. 
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,  OT  to  speak  more  plainly,  set  it  apart  for  religious 
by  the  ceremony  of  putting  into  it  a  burning  torch 
n  from  the  altar.  Pure  water  would  do  :  but  salt 
T  was  preferred.  The  same  torch  was  sometimes 
1  to  besprinkle  the  people  :  at  other  times  boughs 
lurel  and  olive  served  the  same  purpose.  All  this 
Dnfinned  by  ancient  writers,  and  by  representations 
tatueSi  vases,  sepulchres,  and  monuments  of  various 
Is. 

In  Greece  infants  were  lustrated  on  the  fifth  day 
'  their  birth,  and  received  their  names  on  the  seventh 

The  Romans  performed  the  ceremony  on  female 
Iren  on  the  eighth  day,  and  on  males  on  the  ninth 

The  lustration  was  performed  at  home,  the  name 
given  at  the  same  time,  accompanied  with  various 
nnities,  and  the  infant  was  then  carried  to  the  tern- 
of  the  gods,  and  was  held  initiated  (6).  A  feast 
made,  relations  and  friends  were  invited,  the  mother 
[ved  the  compliments  of  the  company,  and  presents 
)  made  both  to  her  and  the  child.  A  very  small  aU 
ion  of  the  words  of  Persius  would  render  the  eight 
I,  in  which  he  describes  the  lustration  of  an  infant,  a 
ire  of  a  christening  (7).  Various  names  were  giv- 
:o  the  day  :  but  the  most  common  was  the  lus- 
ng  day  (8).  The  Peruvians  give  the  name  at  two 
s  old,  and  the  godfether,  as  he  is  called  by  Christians, 
off  the  hair  (9).  The  Mexican  mid  wives  baptized, 
little  boys  gave  the  name,  and  there  is,  say  histo- 
i,  an  evident  resemblance  between  the  Mexican 
3ms  at  the  birth  of  infonts  and  the  circumcision  of 
lews,  and  the  baptism  of  Christians  (1).  Dr.  Bor- 
saysy  the  Celts  used  lustrations  and  even  baptismal 


Flauti  Truculent.  Act  il.  Scene  4. 

an.  Lomei^ri  l)e  Vet.  Gentil.  Lustrationibus  Syntagma  Ultrajecti. 
Cap.  xxvii.  Luatrationes  infantum.  Apud  Graecos  quinto  die  fiebat  -  - 
DO  die  nomina  pueris  imponi  8olita  testatur  Aristoteles.  hist,  animal. 
.  cap.  12. 

Pompeii  Feati  et  M.  Verii  Flacci  de  Verbor.  Significatione.  in  voc. 
icL    Lustrici  dies  infantium  adpellantur  puellarum  octavus,  puerorum 
I  quia  his  lustrantur,  atqiie  eis  nomina  imponuntur, 
Jo.  GottL  Heinecci.  AntiquitaU  £ojn»  Lib.  iu  Tit.  T* 
Persii  Sat.  ii.  31. 
Lomeier.  ubi  tup, 

Garcillasso  de  la  Vega.  Hitt,  ties  Thcae,  Roit  du  Perou.  Liv.  z. 
Picart's  Religious  Customs^  &c.  Vol  iii.  p.  149.— — Borlaie  Corn- 
p.  2S2. 
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Chbistian  Lustration. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  Christians  introduoed 
lustration  into  their  ritual.  This  was  done  long  befim 
it  was  applied  to  infants.  The  primitive  Christians  con- 
sidered lustration  with  abhorrence,  deemed  it  a  sort  of 
magick,  and  preached  and  wrote  against  it :  but  a  habit 
so  ancient  and  inveterate  was  not  easily  eradicated  (2)b 
Councils  made  canons,  and  Emperors  issued  edicts^ 
gainst  it.  ConstaiUine  tlie  great  gave  it  its  death 
wound  :  but  it  did  not  expire  till  the  reign  of  Honariuit 
At  what  time  it  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  ritod 
authors  are  riot  agreed.  Some  say.  Pope  Alexander  L 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  ceotinj, 
intnxlnct-d  it  (3).  Others  call  it  an  apostolical  traiB- 
tion  (4):  but  the  most  likely  opinion  is,  that  it  was  fell 
used  in  the  6th  century  as  a  complaisant  accommodatioi 
to  the  prejudices  of  Pagans,  and  afterward  continued  hf 
connivance,  till  in  the  end  the  legislature  was  obliged  to 
humour  the  popular  taste,  and  holy  water  was  cnadBd 
by  law,  and  the  use  of  it  regulated  by  canons  and  li^ 
uals. 

It  IS  impossible  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  this  sob- 
jcct  without  distinguishing  and  dividing  waters,  fcr 
several  sorts  of  water  have  been  in  use  in  'the  church, 
and  they,  who  best  understand  their  own  ceremonies, 
expressly  require  a  distinction  to  be  made  (5).  It  will 
be  suflicient  for  the  present  purpose  to  remark  only 
three. 

i.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  is  that  which 
flowed  somewhere  in  the  avenues  of  the  primidve 
places  of  worship  :  a  mere  convenience  for  cleanlinesi 
and  refreshment.  Above,  the  thirsty  Christian,  who 
had  come  many  miles  out  of  the  country  to  hear  the 
divine  word,  might  drink :  and  below,  the  heated  and 
dusty  traveller  might  refresh  himself  by  washing* 
When  teachers  began  to  expound  St.  Paul's  advice  of 
lifting  up  pure  hands  in  prayer,  literally  of  clean  wadied 
hands,  a  fountain  near  the  doors  of  the  temples  became 
necessary.       There  was  one  in  the  area  belbre  the  Vat- 

(3^  Lom«ler  ubi  tup.  Cap.  xixix. 

(3)  Uab.  Muiri  de  irutitut  cleric  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  55.  De  Senedictioniiuf^ 
Walafridt  Strabonis.     Ik  reb  eccles.  Cap.  xxlx.  De  aqua  Mpmrdonft, 

(4)  Long^  Concilia, 

(5)  ISaronli  Annales.  Ivii.  clx.  cxxxii.  34. 
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lurch  at  Rome  (6).     Eusebius  describes  that  at 

which  was  placed  in  the  avenue  to  diat  elegant 

which  Paulinus  erected  (7).     He  observes,  that 

g  before  entering  the  church  at  Tyre  resembled 

1  .*    a  \'ery  natural  allusion ;  for  to  l)e  baptized 

be  dipped  in  water  before  entering  a  Christian 

as  a  member.     In  time  it  was  thought  necessa- 

ere  fountains  could  not  be  procured,  to  place  a 

,  or  a  vase,   sometimes  called  an  aquamanile  in 

irch  porch  for  the  use  of  the  worshippers  as  they 

I  the  church  (8). 

^he  second  water  is  that  of  baptism.  The  first 
ans  baptized  in  rivers,  and  it  is  not  conceivable 
ey  pretended  to  consecrate  them  :  for  to  do  any 
)  clean  pure  water  is  to  defile  it.  They  also  bap- 
1  the  sea  :  but  it  was  never  heard,  that  they  af- 
to  consecrate  the  ocean.  When  it  became  the 
to  erect  baptisteries,  the  practice  of  consecra- 
s  introduced,  and  a  very  solemn  ceremony  it  was. 
in  the  morning  of  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
,  and  Whitsunday,  and  in  some  places  of  the 
ny,  divine  service  was  performed  in  the  churchy 
ants  and  Catechumens  were  prepared  for  baptism 
djoining  chapel.  At  a  fixed  time  the  bishop  in 
habits,  preceded  by  a  procession  of  clergy,  and 
ildren  of  the  choir  singing,  went  to  the  bap- 
which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  church. 
Kirticularly  remarked  by  the  Roman  historians, 
^tisteries  were  not  adjoined  to  churches  till  the 
lur  hundred  and  nniety-six,  and  then  they  stood 
t  the  cliurch  (1).  ^he  first  of  this  kind  *vas  pre- 
[br  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  king  of  France,  who 
s  sister  Andofledis,  was  dipped  three  tiipes  by 
nd  of  Remigiiis.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  till  Pope  Adri- 
med  from  the  baptistery,  where  he  had  been  ad- 

all  Aringhi  Roma  Subterranea.  Tom.  i, 
sebii  Hist    Kcrles  Lib.  x.  Cap.  4 

Can^ii   Glossariuni   in   wr^.— — Jos.      Vicecomitis   De  J^fissa 
Lib    vi    Cap    34. 

fo  Romanu*  Ord,  dc  sabbato  iancto  Rabani  Mauri  De  instit, 

ib.  i.  Cap.  xxviii      Post  hacc  conserrutur  fons,  et  ad  ip«iiin  bap- 
itecbiimenus  accedit,  et  sic  in  nomine  sanctx  trinitatis  tfbuisub- 
baplizatur. 
n.  Bapt.  Cnsjilii  dc  vetcr,  Chrittian,  Cap.  v.  De  Baptism. 
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ministering  the  ordinance  (2).  At  the  water  side  the 
bishop  prayed,  and  in  the  eastern  churches  the  deacons 
read  several  portions  of  scripture  :  as,  the  grace  of  God 

that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men 

This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world ^Thc 

angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip There  was  a 

man  of  the  Pharisees  named  Nicodemus,  and  so  oo: 
passages  well  chosen,  and  properly  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject (3).  Then  the  bishop  went  into  the  water,  and, 
though  the  forms  are  very  difierent,  yet  they  generallj 
agree  in  some  articles,  as,  that  prayer  was  ofl&ed  up, 
that  the  water  was  crossed^  that  chrism  was  poured  in, 
that  a  lighted  wax  taper  was  held  down  so  that  the  melt- 
ed wax  dropped  into  the  water,  that  then  it  was  extin- 
guished in  the  water ;  and  that  at  the  close  the  multi- 
tude was  sprinkled,  and  the  people  took  some  home  vitb 
them  to  asperse  their  houses  and  fields  (4).  In  prooes 
of  time,  lest  the  people  should  take  this  aspersion  fcra 
rebaptization,  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  left  offiand 
when,  in  the  western  church,  the  labrum  took  the  phoe 
of  the  baptistery,  there  was  no  need  for  the  priest  to  en- 
ter the  water :  but  crossing,  exsuiBation,  and  other  parts 
of  the  old  ritual,  remain  in  practice  there  to  this  day,  as 
do  all  the  ancient  forms  in  the  East  (5). 

iii.  Holy  water  is  very  different  from  both  these,  and 
it  seems  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  sixth  centuiy  (6). 
It  was  made  every  Sunday  morning  by  the  priest,  im- 
mediately before  mass,  with  salt,  crossing  prayers,  and 
benedictions  (7).  It  was  not  intended  to  wash  off  soil 
from  the  flesh ;  but  it  was  to  be  applied  by  sprinkling 
to  persons  and  things  to  keep  off,  expel,  and  drive  awaj 
that  mischievous  fiend,  Satan.  The  chief  quantity  was 
kept  by  the  rector  or  curate  in  a  stone  or  marble  labrum, 
to  which  a  sprinkler  was  affixed.  A  small  bason  of  it 
was  placed  in  the  entiy  of  churches  and  chapels.  B/ 
order  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  this  water  was  car- 

(2)  Filippi  De  Rossi  I^oma  Modema.  Dl.  S.  Gio  Battuta  infante,  j 

(3)  Titus  ii.  11. 14. 1  John  v.  4,  13.^ Acts  viii.  26^  40j Johniii.  ^ 

2.  36.  j ; 

(4)  Vicecoinitis  uhi  sup.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.  j 

(5)  Thorn z  Naofreoi^i  Regnum  papitticufn  carmine  deseript.  Lib.  vr. 

(6)  Rodolphi  Hospiniani  de  temphs  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xxv.  De  erfghe  A^ 
luttraiu.  Ecclesiastic!  scriptores,  qui  ante  Greg^rium  Magnum  B<»u- 
crunt*  nus<iuam  aquae  lustralis  mentionem  fecerunt. 

(7)  Gultelmi  Durandi  SaHonaL  Dn.  Offieiot.  ceMroMlcmm  ■  ■  '  Orit 
Jtomanut, 
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about  die  church  every  Sunday,  and  many  canons 
:ted  the  aD{dication  of  it  to  various  devout  and.  ex- 
iry  uses  (8).  Hereticks  used  to  call  the  spargill,  or 
ikler,  the  key  of  hell,  which  opened  a  door  to  .ad- 
innumerable  errors  and  vices  (9):  they,  who  made 
3f  it;  and  who  must  know  best  the  virtues  of  it,  de- 
d,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  by  this  very  key,  that  Satan 
lonfined.  It  is  wonderful  to  hear  what  success  at- 
ed  the  use  of  it  (1).  If  Satan  rioted  in  a  high  wind, 
water  drove  him  away,  and  the  tottering  buildings 
1  erect  again.  Locusts  fled  before  it,  and  the  mo- 
t  they  scented  this,  they  ouitted  the  delicious  juices 
»*bage  and  green  com.  it  cured  cattle  of  the  mur- 
and  preserved  gardens  from  the  rapacity  of  reptiles, 
I  and  flies.  It  healed  all  sorts  of  diseases  m  die 
an  body,  and  restored  the  dbtracted  to  a  ridbt 
L  It  wrought  many  miracles,  and  maintained  its 
tation  for  ages,  and,  what  was  the  greatest  miracle  of 
t  produced  a  fdentiful  revenue.  •  The  obligations  of 
country  to  it  are  very  great,  for  when  learning  was 
lowest  ebb,  several  humane  bishops  gave  the  s^  of  it 
perquisite  to  poor  scholars,  who  carried  it  about  coun- 
)wnson  festival  days,  disposed  of  it  in  streets  and  villa- 
md  farm  houses  to  sprinkle  men,  women,  children, 
es,  beds^  books;  ca^de,  firuit,  any  thing  in  the 
d,  and  with  the  profits  of  it  defrayed  the  expenses 
dr  education  (2). 

ixsTiAN  Lustration  applied  to  Baptism. 

he  dispute  between  Protestants  and  Catholicks  con- 
iDg  lustration  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  Both  sides 
owledge  the  fact :  both  generally  agree  it  is  not  a 
nony  of  divine  appointment :  and  the  chief  ques- 
18  of  the  efficacy  of  it.  This  doth  not  concern  the 
ml  inquiry,  and  the  inquirer  may  pass  on  to  the 

Do    Cangii  G!o€t.  in  verb,  Aqim  benedietit  £ffir/fffa«— ^Stephani 
ai  CMtuiaria  Heg^.  Franoor.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  t.  Can.  372. 
)o.  Steph.  Duranti  De  Eitibua,  Lib.  L  Cap.  zxi.  AspergiUum  aqu« 
ictc  Flag^Uantes  et  Lollardi  clavem  infemalem  appellabant. 
Dwant  ut  tup.  Aquie  benediclK  Tirtus  variis  imraculis  iliustratur 
iomplares  commemorant  aqua  benedicta  demooem  fugaaae^  &c. 
Wilkin.  Concilia.  Conatitut.Conventrient.  1237  -  Sarbburicns  - 1256  . 
IS.  1287.  Johan.Peckbam.  9.  Qiiia  pletififtc  icholarescarentnecetsariis 
iM  tttcholares  ferant  aquam  benedictaiii  per  yillaa  ruralea-  •  -  Tom.  U, 
Cap.  zxiz.  Ut  btscficia  aqu»  beaodiolx  toMf  idhobdnbia  AMiffnentnr. 
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third  observatidti,  that  t  position  was  litdMlitttd  tijr W 

church  which  rendered  it  veiy  deanMe^  ndttos^^tt^ 

solutelj  necessary,  to  lustrate  infimts.  '  ^ 

^  It  is  written  in  the  gospel :  Ei^ceplt  a  tnan  be  bom 

of  Vfoicr,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kiimdom  of  UeiiMi. 

This  passage  was  very  early  expounded  fiteraOy  of  lAi- 

ter-baptism,  and  the  church  of  Rome  adtkihted  ihi  <M» 

sequence,  that  no  person  could  be  saved  widioiit  hAk 

baptized  in  water.     All  PiMgans  inevitably  petisliEK 

AU  infants  dying  unbaptized  were  in  die  same  MMi 

tion  :  and  even  Catechumens,  who  had  beien  ii 

and  whose  live^  were  holy,  werfe  absolutely  lost,  W 

deceased  a  day  before  holy  Saturday,  except  Aey 

martyred,  and  then  a  bathing  in  their  own  mdoA  m 

ed  the  want  of  water-baptism  (3).    Thb  doetrhie 

had  been  long  growing,  arrived  at  maturity  ia 

reign  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  anddusniat' 

formed  the  great  evil,  whidh  fi^  pourin|^i  and 

sprinkling,  were  intended  to  relieve. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Emperor  die  law  c^ba^id^^ 

empire  was  excessively  severe.    It  was  deain  fcri 

to  refuse  to  be  baptized  (4).    Public  baptisms H^didFI 

ministered  only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  a  Utiti^ 

fine  was  levied  on  the  parent,  who,  except  ne  MP! 

license  from  the  priest,   othitted  to  baptize ' his  iMH 

within  the  year  (5).      Private  baptisms  were  dllNS 

only  in  cases  of  necessity :  and  baptism  was  dcfihe^Si* 

mersion,  single  or  trine.     Alwin,  the  Emperor^  j^Si^ 

ecclesiastick,  contended  warmly  for  trine  imme^n: 

but  some  bishops  practised  the  Roman  mofci^ad'^^ 

ped  only  once  (6).    The  absolute  necesatyof  fttf(ltt% 

m  order  to  a  valid  baptism,  and  the  indbpensable ildiH^ 

^ty  of  baptism  in  order  to  salvation,  were  two  doelflMi 

which  clashed,  and  the  callision  kindled  upasoitjofMir 

between  the  warm  bosoms  of  parents  who  had'chflftMl 

and  the  cold  reasonings  of  monks,  whohadfew  sjntnpadMi^ 

The  doctrine  was  cruel,  *  and  the  feelings  of  huoMHQr 

revolted  against  it.    Power  may  give  law ;  but  it  b  tOVt 

than  power  cto  do  to  make  unnatural  law  sit  easy  oaAt 

minds  of  men. 

11 

;3)  MabiUom  Jnnalet  Orduu  BmmUcU.  Idb.  l^An.  856.  "^ 

[41  See  Chap,  aocti.  (5)  See  Cliip»  zanrL^.  ^^ 

^  Flacci  Alcttini  JSpituMdit.  Qiiir0tUii»l3KXi.-- 
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The  dergv  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  state  of 
ofPf  for  tbey  were  obliged  to  attend  anj  woman  iif 
KNii:  at  a  moment's  irarning,  night  or  day,  in 
f  aeasont  at  the  most  remote  parts  of  their  parish- 
I  without  the  power  of  ^manding  any  fee,  when- 
sr.a  case  of  necessity  required,  and  if  they  neglected 
ur  duty,  they  were  severely  punished. 
A  great  number  of  expedients  were  tried  to  remedy 
S  evil;  but  for  a  long  season  nothing  succeeded^ 
lerewasa  regular  train  (^^Jt^s.  At  first  infants  were 
pdzed  along  with  Catechumens  in  publick  by  trine 
mersion  at  two  times  in  the  year ;  wnen  it  was  observ- 
I  that  some  died  befixe  the  season  for  baptizing  came, 
ests  were  empowered  to  baptize  at  any  time,  and  in 
f  (dace,  in  case  of  sickness.  When  it  was  remarked 
It  a  piiest  was  not  always  at  hand,  new  canons  em- 
wered  him  to  depute  others  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
p  and  nudwives  wene  licensed.  It  happened  some- 
les,  while  the  midwife  was  baptizing  a  cnild  not  like 
five  many  aunutes,  the  mother  was  neglected  and 
d«  To  firevent  such  accidents  in  future,  it  was  de- 
ed* that  any  body,  licensed  or  unlicensed,  a  Jew,  or 
laoaded  priest»  ja  scullion  or  felon,  might  baptize* 
Cw  out  sometimes,  that  a  vessel  hu-g^  enough,  or  a 
Wf^ty  of  water  sufficient  to  dip  an  infent,  could  not  be 
ifWoi  on  a  sudden  ;  and  while  in  the  dead  of  the 
pt^  gypd  perhaps  in  a  severe  frost,  the  assistants  were 
viog  to  borrow  utensils,  or  t9  procure  water,  the  ill- 
^.  in&nt  expired*  In  vain  were  laws  made  ex- 
9alj.  to  require  pregnant  women  to  have  every 
E^  .  ready  prepared,  tte  laws  of  nature  defied  hu- 
n  control,  the  evil  was  incurable,  and  the  anguish 
alfCntUe*  .  Some  infimts  died  the  moment  they 
ft  bom,  others  before,  both  unbaptized,  and  all  for 
;  comfort  of  the  miserable  motner,  doomed  like 
i4s,  to  descend  instantiy  to  a  place  of  torment, 
brief,  it  became  impossible  to  maintain  the  two  propo- 
ions,  that  baptbm  was  dippbg,  and  that  dipping  was 
lentkd  to  salvation* 

Peace  be  with  the  remains  of  that  humane  Frenchman, 
K>  first  freed  the  western  world  from  the  custom  of 
ptizing  new  born  infiuits  by  dipping,  a  custom  reti- 
red bstfbarous  by  the  reason  given  to  support  it !  It  is 
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but  one  of  many-kind  offices,  which  theMlite'iiifiMi 
of  France  have  oode  for  the  benefit  of  nuuikind  :  both 
is  one  of  such  a  magnitude,  that  the  ladies,  could  thef 
name  the  man,  ought  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  meiiiorr; 
Mr.  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  vivacity,  says,  ^''Tiir 
Greeks,  who  never  received  baptism  but  by  immenn, 
plunging  themselves  into  baptbmal  tubs,  hated  the  IjC* 
ms,  who  in  ikvour  of  the  northern  Christians,  introdoned 
that  rite  by  aspersion  (7). ,  This  is  strictly  true :  but 
as  this  is  only  a  general  acdotmt,  it  may  not  be  deaofoi 
wpertinent  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  matter* 
''  fin  the  year  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  Astulphus> 
king  of  the  Lombards,  oppressed  the  city  of  Rome  (^ 
Pope  Stephen  iii.  fled  into  France  to  implore  the  waUti 
ance  of  Pepin,  who  had  lately  been  electra  king.  Pq^' 
whom  many  considered  as  an  usurper,  availed  hinndf 
of  this  event,  and  with  the  address  en*  a  errat  politiadfl 
turned  it  to  his  own  advantage  (9).  He  iroei»edB 
exile  bishop  with  all  possible  respect.  He  exa«dbtt 
with  profound  reveretice  a  letter  whicN  Sl  Pma^lil 
written  and  sent  him  from  heUven  by  the  hands- tf 
Stephen  to  persuade  him  to  assist  the  chordu  "Bt 
promised  instantly  to  execute  the  celestial  commiasilMi: 
and  he  fulfilled  his  promise  b|jr  fineelng  Italy  fitibi'die 
Lombards,  by  replacing  Stephen,  and  by  richly  endows 
ing  the  church.  Stephen  wSs  not  ungrateful  to  Ixk  faeh* 
efactor,  he  sanctified  his  title  to  the'  crown  by  giting  Ae 
royal  unction  to  Pepin  lii  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  teade 
him  the  first  anointed  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  de- 
nounced an  anathema  on  die  French,  if  they  should  ever 
bestow  their  crown  on  any  other  fiimily  than  dHt  of 
Pepin. 

Stephen  resided  in  France  all  winter,  and  had  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness,  occasioned  by  the  fiitigue  of  journeying^ 
and  the  perplexity  of  his  afiairs,  fix)m  which  however 
he  soon  recovered.  During  his  residence  in  the 
monastery  of  St.    Denis,    he  introduced  the  RootfB 

(7)  VolUire's  works.  Vol.  i.  Chap.  y'n.  SUte  of  the  Eastern  CIsR^ 
before  Charleroagne. 

(8)  Hermanni  Cbronicon.  An.  753.  Stepbantis  papa,  pro  aunSocoDtn 
Haystulfum  Longobardorum  regem  poacando  ad  Piptnum  regem  in  FHa- 
cipin  venit,  et  filioa  ejus  Carolum  et  Carotomanum  Pariaiis  rtgea  nnsit 

(9)  Stepbani  Pafkt  iii.  [ii]  vita  -  -  -  Ifoo^  De  1*  Hodt.  Ifiat  daiiUT- 
ohi^fona  de  France.    An.  754. 
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(1).      In   the  spring   of  the  qext  year,  seven 
hundred  and   fifty-four,    in    answer    to  some  monks 
if  Cressy  in  Brittany,   who  privately  consulted  him, 
at  gave    his  opinion  on  nineteen  questions,    one  of 
rhich  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  authentick  law  for  ad- 
Dinbtering  baptism  by  pouring,  which  in  time  was  in- 
erpreted  to  signify  sprinkling  (2).      The  question  pro- 
x)8ed  was  (3) :   whether  in  case  of  necessity  occasioned 
jy  illness  of  an  infant  it  were  lawful  to  baptize  by  pour- . 
ng  water  out  of  the  hand,  or  a  cup,  on  the  head  of  the 
nfont  (4) :  Stephen  answered :  if  such  a  baptism  were 
performed,  in  such  a  case  of  necessity^  in  the  name  of  the 
!xjy  Trinity,  it  should  be  held  valid  (5).     The  learned 
fames  Basnage  makes  several  very  proper  remarks  on 
3us  canon  (6) :  as  that  *'  altliough  it  is  accounted  the 
Erst  law  for  sprinkling,  yet  it  doth  not  forbid  dipping :  that 
it  allows  sprinkling  only  in  case  of  imminent  danger  : 
A»t  the  authenticity  of  it  is  denied  by  some  Catholicks : 
Aiat  many  laws  were  made  after  this  time  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  to  compel  dipping,  and  without 
my  provision  for  cases  of  necessity  :    therefore  that  this 
law  did  not  alter  the  mode  of  dipping  in  puUick  bap- 
tisnns  :   and  that  it  was  not  till  five  hundred  aind  fifty- 
aeven  years  after,  that  the  legislature,  in  a  council  at  Rav- 
enna, in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  eleven,  declared 
dipping  or  sprinkling  indiflferent  (7)/'      The  answer  of 
Stephen  is .  the  true  origin  of  private  baptism,  and  of 
qirinkling. 

f  1)  Sererini  Binii  Kot4B  in  Vit,  Steph. 

\3;  Jacobi  Sirmondi  Ifotie  in  Retpmta  Stephani  Plape. 

Lmbbei  Coneiiia  Tom.  vi  pag.  1650.  Responta  Stephani  Papie  ii. 

(5)  Ibid   zii.    Si  licet  per  necessitatem  cum  concha,  aut  cum  manibus, 
Muiti  in  infirmitate  posito,  aquaro  super  caput  fbndere,  et  sic  baptizare  f 

(4)  Concha.    There  were  two  utensils  of  this  name.    The  smaller  held 
tbout  two  spoonfuls  :  the  larger  about  six. 
f  5)  Labbeus  ut  tup. 

(6)  Ja<^i  Bannagii  Monument  Vol.  i.  Prxfat  Cap.  ▼.  S.  4.  De  ca- 
f  Stephani  iii  Pap4s.  Hate  prima  lex  habetur  ad  versus  immersionem  -  - 
tamen  immersionem  prorsus  rescindebat  pontifex,  nist  impellente  sum- 
necessitate. -•  •  Absurdi  yisi  sunt  plerisqoe  ilU  canones  Slephanl,  ideo- 

vue  iiMurrexit  ab  aliquot  annis  Harduinus  illos  tanquam  spurios,  quique 
oiricio,  ut  et  Stephano  falso  tribuantur,  oppugnaturus  :  sed  debilibus 
portus  argumentis.  —  •  Hos  canones  admisit  Natalia  Alexander.  Hist. 
BC.  viii. 

(7)  Concil  Chelyc.  816.    Concil.  Rotomagens.   1072 --•  Synod  Nemau- 
M.  1284     Infantem  ter  immergendo,  dicat.    Ego  baptizo  te,  &c.  cum 

nmltia  aliit Alcuini  Epist.  -  -    -  R.  Mauri  Ue  Offic.  Cier.  C  xxv 

Strabonis  De  reb,  EccUm.  Cap.  xxvi Fulberti  Carnotentit  Ep.  i.  -^  -  - 

Basnajf,  ubi,  sup,    Perseverasse  in  ritu  trinae  meriionis  patres  ad  Sscalam 
undccimum,  imo  duodecimuro,  usque,  fcc. 
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Whether  the  good  monks  procured  Hbmcmoa  fi^. 

0r  not,  it  got  about  for  the  law  of  printe  bajpAmM 

;  \'^    cases  of  extfcnle  necessity,  and;  no  dauU,  it  mi « 

great  relief  to  many  matrons  :    but  the  remedy  wm 

Ertial,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  necesMty  of  some  s/fUgfl 
ptiscn  in  order  to  salvation  continuoly  aud  gittheiql 
strength  by  this  new  provision.      In  ao  age  miUBh  Wf| 
enlightened  than  that  of  Stephen,  the  council  «C  Tint 
denounced  an  anathema  against  the  man,  who  jM^I 
expound  the  passage  in  John^  £xoept  a  man  be  boPuC 
water,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  lua^lomxif  God,  wtUki 
/'  phorically  (8).      A  thousand  ingemous  (devices,  di9tf 
/    fore,  have  been  invented  to  administer  baptism  bv  a|K^|) 
)     ling  in  extraordinary  cases.      It  would  sbcok  mp  ilNdk 
^    es^  of  people,  unused  to  such  a  ccnemouy,  to  id^ie^ 
law  of  the  cane.    Suffice  itf  therefom  tp  obserw,  (MX 


/  -s 


id  or  foot  only  of  a  babe  dyu^  with,  its  iMAntii 
th  be  sprinkled,  it  is  baptbm,  and  ihct  €UA# 

'  ^  A  Protestant  can  hardly  avoid  making  tmot.  obMBji 
lions  on  this  affiur :  one  on  the  natural  tendency  «fjHp 
constitution  of  the  churchjof  Rome  to  substitute  ««i|i| 
lous  investigations  in  the  phce  of  sound  and  usefiU  liMft 
ature  ;  and  the  oth^r  on  tike  tendency  of  infimt^bap^ 
to  immorality.  ,  :  . 

In  regard  to  the  first.  The  constitutioo,  imtwlfOf 
cherishing  free  inquiry,  absolutdy  forbids  it,  and  aflbw 
the  inspiration  of  the  clergy,  and  more  than  inspiratJoPi 
infallibility  to  the  high  priest.  The  people,  therefore, 
are  not  to  inquire,  but  to  believe  their  guides,  and  tbeir 
guides  are  to  look  up  to  their  guide,  the  sovereign  pto* 
tiff,  or  rather  to  the  pontificate,  for  whatever  is  affifined 
t>y  pq)es  dead  or  alive  is  held  for  law.  Hence  a  stroD^ 
temptation  to  unprincipled  men  to  forge  pontifical  leClM 
and  ord^,  and  an  absolute  necessity  for  upright  meatt> 
investigate  such  productions  in  order  to  distinguish  th( 
genuine  firom  the  spurious.  Hbtory  presents  notbkf 
more  frivolous  than  the  responses  of  Stephen  :  and  j9 

(8)  ConeiU  Tridentinum,  Sessio.  vii.  De  Bafithmom  Can.  iL  St  ^ 
*;ffX'  dlxerit  aquam  veram  et  naturalem  non  esse  de  necesaitate  baptitiiit,  atipi^ 
adeo  verba  ilia  l>omini  noitri  Jesu  Christif  nisi  quia  renaiua  fueritex  af^ 
•t  apiritu  aanctti  ad  roetaphoram  aliauam  detoraerit :  AnaUiema  A"\* 
Cao.V.  Si  quia  diaerit,  baptismum  Uberuni  eaae,  hoc  eat,  noa  ntttinn* 
^nn  ad  aalutem  :  Anathema  Bit —  'Catechum,  Tyidait**"»fna^ 
tinrez.  0/kr,  JAe  Sa$rafn.  JDitp,  xxmii,  Lnndani  Pimop,  ir.  Cajp.  15. 
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ir  many  men  of  real  learn&g  have  spent  their  time, 
1  wasted  their  talents  on  that  idle  f>apers  f  One  c^ 
m  regulates  the  hair^dres^g  of  die  monks ;  anodier 
xts  wine  to  be  used  instead  of  water  in  baptizing  in* 
ts  in  cases  of  extreme  necessinr,  where  no  water  can 
procured;  the  rest  are  equally  futile.  There  are 
ml  different  copies,  the  true  one  must  be  determine 
Father  Hardum  says  of  the  nineteen  responses,  ten 
fbrgnieb,  and  that  of  infent  baptism  is  one  of  the  ten 
^  Father  Harduin  must  be  confuted.  Others  affirm 
Y  were  not  given  by  Stephen,  but  by  Siricius.  There 
I  a  time  when  the  guides  of  the  world  could  not  write 
ir  names ;  and  when  they  signed  papers  they  ^d  so  by 
(king  the  first  letter  of  their  names,  or  by  a  mono- 
m  or  cypher :  copyists  tnerefcne  might  easily  mbtake 
icius  for  Stephen,  or  Sergius,  or  Silvester,  for  Sixtus 
Soter,  or  Simplicius  or  Symmachus,  or  any  other, 
3se  name  began  vnth  an  S  (1).  No,  replies  Father 
nduin,  here  is  no  mistdte,  here  is  a  direct  forgery  of 
time  of  Gratian  the  monk,  of  the  eleventh  century 
A  Ph)testant,  because  he  is  a  Protestant,  is  hap. 
r  dischai^d  from  the  necessity  of  all  such  bootless 
fies :  he  hath  other  and  nobler  pursuits  to  employ  his 
e  and  talents :  he  says  of  all  departed  pontifl^,  peace 
with  their  ashes :  and  to  all  living  Catholick  dispu- 
Is  on  such  subjects, 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites : 
Et  vitula  tu  dignus,  et  hie  (3). 

rhat  the  baptism  of  infants  tends  to  defile  the  mind 
introducing  indecencies  both  in  speculation  and  prac- 
i  will  appear  evident  to  Protestants ;  but  to  Catho- 
»  tiabituated  to  such  things  as  parts  of  religion^  they 
t  a  very  different  air,  and  probably  many  write  on  the 
nect,  and  reduce  it  to  practice  without  any  danger 
Iieir  virtue.  A  conscientious  parish  priest  is  ordered 
teach  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  to  baptize  in- 

>1   Joannifl   Harduini   Soc.  yes*  pretbyteri  De  baptismo  quettio  triplex: 

omidimo  fro  mortui*  ;  De  baptittmo  in  vino :  Be  baptitmo  in  nomine 

'tu.  Ptuititt,  1687.  De  vino, 

i)  Muratori  Antit/,  Ital.  Tom.  iii.  Diss,  xxxiv.  i>e  Diplonatibut  et  charth 

i»awtfaUi^'"DiM,JXXY.   De  SigilUt. 

^Uttup.  (3)  Virg,  £c/.  iii.  lOa. 
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&nt8  as  t 'remedy,  and  t  remedy  ao  neceaaaiy,  thatif  it 
be  not  applied  through  his  negligence  before  the  hibe 
expires,  the  babe  perishes,  and  be  is  accounlabk  to  Goi 
for  the  loss  of  it.  Hb  condition  necessarily  obliges  hialD 
inquire  when  is  the  human  frame  first  animaMi,  nhca 
doth  original  sin  first  pollute  it,  and  what  b  to  be  dnt 
in  cases  of  extreme  neces^ty :  as  if  the  child  ahoril 
be  like  to  die  before  its  birth  ;  what  if  no  water  cao  te 

Eocured,  and  so  on.  Every  question  of  this  kind  M 
en  actually  discussed,  and  most  casuists  have  dettif 
mined,  that  the  least  suspicion  of  death  isgrooaiqf 
action,  that  pure  water  ought  to  be  used  if  it  can  be  |xo» 
cured,  but  if  it  cannot,  that  beer,  distilled  waters,  tfae 
juices  of  herbs,  and  liquids  in  which  it  may  be  douMU 
whether  there  be  any  drops  of  pure  water,  may  be  mod 
for  the  purpose  of  baptizing.  Soon  after  pope  Akx^ 
ander  vii.  had  determined  the  long  depending  queitioi 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Maryt  f  A 
er  Jerom  Florentini  of  Lucca  published  a  fourth  edjiofl 
of  a  middle  sized  quarto,  which  had  been  piAfiriai 
by  him  some  years  before  in  a  smaller  eompassi  tot^ 
plain,  confirm,  and  direct  the  baptism  of  infiM  Oft- 
born  (4).  A  book  is  seldom  seen  graced  with  so  miBf 
imprimaturs  and  recommendations.  There  are  ao  Im 
than  forty  of  divines,  bishops,  physicians,  geneiabof 
orders,  and  universities  (5).  By  an  excess.^  spiiitoil 
gallantry  the  author  dedicated  it  to  her  majesty  Chrisdaa, 
late  queen  of  Sweden,  then  resident  at  Rome  (6) ;  he 
congratulated  her  on  the  happy  omen  of  the  name  of 
Alexandra,  which  the  late  pope  had  added  to  dtttdf 
Christina,  when  he  had  received  her  renundatioo  of 
Protestantism,  and  had  admitted  her  into  the  CathqBdr 
church ;  and  he  offered  to  her  an  empire  over  a  kugcr 
world  than  Alexander  the  Great  had  governed,  a  worn 
greater  than  those  other  worlds  for  which  he  wept  ia 
vain,  the  untold  multitudes  of  abortives,  whom  by  pifr 
ronizing  his  book  her  majesty  tvould  be  the  happy  instn- 
ment  of  saving  perhaps  from  purgatory,  but  certuiil^ 
fix>m  hell.     Even  in  the  present  times  an  humane  docW 

(4)  R.  P.  Hieronymi  Florentini  Lucensii  De  homintbuB  dubiit  U^ 
Midis  Pia  Prothesit.   Lugduni.  1674. 

(6)  Index  censurarum. 

(6)  Christinae  Alexandre  Suecorum  reginx,  tapientinims^  tdSpBfl^ 
mmt  Augustacj  et  apud  apostolicam  aejdcm  glorioBusimie. 
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of  divinity  and  laws  of  Palermo,  in  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-one,  published  at  Milan,  in  >lie 
Italian  tongue^  a  book  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  in  quarto,  dedicated  to  all  the  guardian  angels,  to 
direct  priests  and  physicians  how  to  secure  the  eternal 
salvation  of  infants  by  baptizing  them,  when  they  could 
not  be  born  (7).  The  surreal  instrument  and  ihe  pro- 
cess cannot  be  mentioned  here,  and  the  reader  is  come 
to  a  point  in  the  history  of  infant  sprinkling,  where  En- 
glish modesty  compels  him  to  retreat  ar  d  retire,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  more  on  lustrating  infants 
by  way  of  baptizing  them. 

The   Opinions    of    four    learned  Catholicks 

ON  Baptismal  Aspeksion. 

Contrary  to  the  declarations  of  many  Protestants,  a 
itrict  regard  to  truth  compels  a  writer  to  declare,  that 
lonour  IS  due  to  many  eminent  men  of  the  Roman 
i^tholick  Church  for  that  ingenuousness  and  fidelity, 
vith  which  they  discuss  the  doctrine  of  asj^ersion. 
Lflearned  men  of  that  community  differ,  as  may  naturally 
le  supposed,  concerning  the  time,  when  infant  spriuk- 
in{^  was  introduced  :  but  none  of  their  accurate  writers 
>retend  to  say,  the  first  Christians  did  not  baptize  by 
lipping.  On  the  contrary,  they  laugh  at  such  as  affect 
rfther  to  render  the  word  baptism  spritikling,  or  to  give 
L  hi^  antiquity  to  the  practice.  It  would  be  ea^  to 
idduce  a  great  number  of  examples  :  but  four  shall 
uffice.  These  four  will  be  exceedingly  muliiplied,  if 
hat  fiery  trial,  through  which  books  are  obliired  to  pass 
>efore  they  can  receive  an  imprimatur,  be  noiiced,  for  it 
5  understood,  that  the  book  is  the  voice  of  a  whole  or- 
Icr,  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  church,  and  therefore  it  is 
sarefuUy  read  in  manuscript  by  several  officers  appoint- 
ed on  purpose  both  by  the  orders  in  particular  and  the 
::hurch  in  general,  before  it  is  put  to  press. 

The  first  is  that  learned  and  elegant  antiquarj^  Paul 
Maria  Paciaudi.  This  great  man  published  by  author- 
ity at  Rome  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Benedict  xiv.  a  beautiful  volume  of 
Christian  antiquities.     His  hoUness  being:  loud  of  antiq- 

{7)  F.  E.  Cangiamiln  Mmbrhlogia  Sacra.  MedioL    1751. 
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uities  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  took  pkaaurc 
in  examining  his  compilations.     In  the  fourth  chapter^ 
of  the  second  dissertation,  he  speaks  of  the  two  baptist-' 
eries  at  Ravenna,  and  finds  fault  with  die  artists  fiir  rep. 
>-  fcsentinf;  Jo^n  the  Baptist  pouring  water  ou  the  head  of 

/  Jesus  (8).  '  "  Nothing,  exclaims  he,  can  be  more  moo- 
strous,  than  these  emblems  !  Was  our  Lord  Christ 
baptized  by  aspersion  ?  This  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  truth,  and  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  rashness  of  woik- 

.^_men."  The  officers  of  the  apostolical  palace,  and  the 
other  examiners  of  this  work,  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
highest  approbation. 

llie  second  is  that  excellent  judge,  mentioned  a  littk 
while  ago,  Dr.  Joseph  De  Vicecomes  of  Milan,  whose 
book  on  the  mass  was  examined  and  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  college  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  one  officer  of 
the  inquisition,  another  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishcfb 
and  a  third  of  the  senate  of  Milan.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
'  of  the  fourth  book  on  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  he 
says,  '*  I  will  never  cease  to  profess  and  teach  that  ooly 
immersion  in  water,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  law- 
ful baptism  in  the  church.  I  will  refute  ihat  &lse  nb- 
tion,  that  baptism  was  administered  in  the  primitive 
church  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  (9)."  He  proceeds 
through  the  whole  chapter  to  prool,  and  particularly  re- 
futes the  objection  taken  from  the  baptism  of  three  thou- 
sand in  one  day  by  the  apostles,  by  observing that 

it  was  a  long  summer  da) that  the  words  pronouoc- 

ed  in  baptism  were  as  long  in  the  mode  of  sprinkling 

as  in  that  of  dipping that  dipping  might  be  performed 

as  quick  as  sprinkling that  many  ceremonies  now  ia 

use  were  not  practised  then and  tliat  even  ^noe  sev- 
eral ceremonies  liad  been  added,  many  fathers  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  had  been  known  to  baptize  great  num- 


qu: 

adtpertione  baptizatuh  ?  Tantum  abest  a  vcro,  ut  nihil  magis  vera  poN>t 

esse  contrarium  :  sed  errori,  et  inscientiae  pictorum  tribur;ndum.  qui  quvB 

historiarum  satfie  sint  ignari,  vel  quia  quidiibet  audendU  potestaun  ^ 

iaclam  credunt,  ves,  quas  effingunt,  mirifice  aliquaiido  depravant-     -tittf 

ex  altero  exemplum  sumat,  ncc  prioris  errata  posterior  apta  correctialK 

devitet. 

(9)  Qiiare  profiteri  ct  docere  non  desinam,  sola  in  aqiiam  mersiootf  • 
necesaitutis  usum  excipiaa,  in  ecclesia  baptizarl  licuisse—falsam  opinio- 
nem  deiuam,  olim  in  ecclesia  receptam  fuisse,  ut  baptittn)u^  aquc  iaftf- 
onc^  yel  aspcrsi^ne  conficeretur,  &c».«-.r<yce  £MCYCL0P£Difi«  dsfcreioi^ 
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bers  in  a  day  by  dipping.  He  remarks,  in  another 
place,  that  some  men  were  highly  fitted  for  this  service, 
ks,  for  example,  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan,  who,  Pauli- 
iras  affirms,  (and  he  knew  him  well)  had  such  spirits 
and  strength,  that  he  baptized  as  many  persons  in  a  day 
by  immersion  as  five  ordinary  men  could  do  after  his 
decease. 

The  third  is  Father  Mabillon.  He  says,  that  al- 
ihough  there  is  mention  made  in  the  life  of  S.  Liudger 
of  baptizing  a  little  infant  by  pouring  on  holy  water,  yet 
it  was  contrary  to  an  express  canon  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury :  contrary  to  the  canon  given  by  Stephen,  which 
allowed  pouring  only  in  cases  of  necessity :  contrary  to 
the  general  practice  in  France,  where  trine  immersion  was 
used:  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
used  single  immersion :  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Al- 
trin,  who  contended  for  trine  immersion :  and  contrary 
te  the  practice  of  many,  who  continued  to  dip  till  the  fif- 
Ibenth  century  (1).     For  all  this  he  quotes  his  authorities. 

The  fourth  is  the  celebrated  Lewis  Anthony  Mura- 
tori,  a  man  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance  for 
die  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  indefatigableness  of  his 
application,  the  refinement  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  taste ;  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and 
an  honour  to  humanity  itself.  This  perfect  master  of 
the  subject,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Antiquities  of 
the  middle  ages  of  Italy,  in  the  fifty-seventh  dissertation, 
treats  of  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Milan,  called  the 
Ambrosian  from  Saint  Ambrose,  the  first  compiler  of 
the  ritual  of  that  church.  As  usual,  he  confirms  every 
«vord  by  original  authentick  papers.  Speaking  of  bap- 
tism by  trine  immersion,  which  was  the  Ambrosian 
method,  he  says  :  *^  Observe  the  Ambrosian  manner  of 
baptizing.  Now-a-days  the  priests  preserve  a  sliadow 
of  the  ancient  Ambrosian  form  of  baptizing,  for  they  do 
not  baptize  by  pouring  as  Romans  do  :  but,  taking  the 
infimt  in  their  hands,  they  dip  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head  three  times  in  the  baptismal  water  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  :  which  is  a  vestige  yet  remaining  of  the  most  an- 

(1)  Johan.  Mabilloni  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord   Benedict,    Par.  ii.  Prxf.  Cap.vii. 
S.  186.     Liudgeri  vii a  -  -  •  •  Concil.  Celichitetue  Cap.  ii.  Steptiani  Can,  zii, 

Stephani  TomaceMu.  Epist.  v Cypriani  Epist.  ad  ^nagnum. Alla- 

tii  opera, Alcuini  EpisL   39 Jacobi   a   Vitriaco   Hitt,  Occident. 

Cip.  zxxvi.  -  -  Erasmi  I;is')«?«y«9  &c. 
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cient  and  univereal  practice  of  ifDmerttQii(2)."  ^^ 
tiie  present  these  may  suffice,  as  human  authoiiues,  for 
h  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  all  the  cirde  of  thi 
literaii,  any  one  who  would  think  of  contradicting  d« 
joint  testimoiy  of  these  four,  who  are  of  the  first  repute 
tion  tar  knouled^e  of  Christian  andquities.  Greitf^  ~ 
thest  authcirities  are,  they  are  not  given  here  as 
and  rhe>  are  mentioned  more  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
for  human  authorities  than  for  any  other  reason.  TheK^ 
h"V.ever,  are  extremely  respectable,  as  they  are  not  tka 
opinions  oi  mere  grammarians,  formed  on  vague  etjiKiL 
ogies,  but  tlie>  are  reports  of  a  fact  examined  in  red 
and  authentick  monuments  on  the  spot  :  they  are  the 
attestations  of  men  whose  ability  and  fidelity  never  hM 
been  quest ioiedy  and  never  can  be. 

The  introduction  of  sprinkling  instead  of  dip|Mng  ii 
ordinary  cases,  into  this  island,  seems  to  have  been  A 
fected  by  such  English,  or  more  strictly  speakings 
Scotch  exiles,  as  were  disciples  of  Calvin  at  Gcnevif 
during  the  Marian  persecution.  In  the  fourth  year  rf 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  year  fifteen  hundred  alii 
fifty-six,  they  published  at  Geneva  a  book  entitkd 
"  The  Form  of  Prayers  and  Ministration  of  the  Sacr^ 
mentSy  f^c  used  in  the  Enghshe  Congregation  at  Geneva* 
and  appnroed,  by  the  famous  and  Godly  learned  Mm% 
John  dahyn.  Imprinted  at  Geneva  by  John  Crt^UM^^ 
In  the  order  of  baptism  are  the  following  words  :  "  N. 
1  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  jof  the  Sooae, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoste.  And  as  he  speaketh  these 
woords,  he  taketh  water  in  his  hand  and  layeth  it  open 
the  chiides  forehead,  which  done  he  giveth  tbanckeSf  ii 
followeth." 

Three  years  after,  John  Knox  arrived  in  Scotlaod« 
filled  with  calvinistical  fury,  called  godly  zeal,  and  soon 
after  the  Genevan  book  was  approved  and  received  bf 
the  church  of  Scotland  (3)  :  that  is,  as  their  confessioo 
of  faith  expresseth  it,  by  '*  godly  rulers,  who,  as  MoMi 
Ezechias,  Josias,  and  others,  purged  the  church  [^thatht 
the  kingdom']  from  all  idolaters  and  hereticks,  as  Papists, 
Anabaptists,  with  such  like  limmes  of  antechrist---- 
who  are  afterward  to  be  damned  to  inquenchaUe  ^« 

(2)  Jntiq,  Ital.  ToiD.  it.  Dim.  Izvii.  Dtritibua  AmbrmiaiM  eecleii€, 

(3)  The  forme  cf  prayers  and  adfninUtrmtum  of  the  eacrrnmente,  ^i^^ 
the  kng.  Church  ai  Geneua,  appromed  and  recehte^  Ij  the  Chirche  ^  SctfiisK'' 
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While  we  which  have  forsaken  all  manna  wisdom  to 
cleave  unto  Christ,  shall  heare  that  joyfull  voice.  Come 
fe  blessed  of  my  Father  (4).''  It  was  the  opinion  oi 
Knox,  that  *'  if  kings  and  princes  refuse  to  reform  relig* 
ion,  inferior  magistrates  and  the  people,  beifjjg  directed  and 
instructed  in  the  truth  by  their  preachers^  may  laWfully  re- 
form within  their  own  bounds  themselves."  In  order, 
dierefore,  to  reduce  the  &ith  to  practice,  the  godly, 
inspired  with  fury  by  Knox,  raised  a  civil  war,  in  which 
Aey  were  assisted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  twelve 
thotisand  horse,  and  seven  thousand  foot  into  Scotland. 
This  was  in  the  year  sixty,  and  after  they  had  committed 
dl  scMts  of  outrages,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  At  tlie 
cod  of  the  five  succeeding  years,  they  obtained  the  es- 
tdriishment  of  the  book  by  law  (5). 

The  Scotch  Calvinists,  it  should  seem,  who  first  in« 
tttoduced  sprinkling  in  ordinary  baptism  into  the  northern 
pvts  of  the  island,  were  the  importers  of  it  into  the 
iMthem.     In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  three  sorts  erf* 
pec^le  deserve  attention.        The  established  churdi 
practised  in  ordinary  cases  trine  immersion,  and  pouring 
or  sprinkling  were  allowed  only  in  cases  of  danger  in 
private.    iThe  foreign  Protestants,  who  were  protected 
in    England;  baptized  by  immersion,  then,  and  long 
after.      Sixteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Dutch  church  in  Austin-Friars,    London,  the  congre- 
gation published  a  catechism,  either  composed,  or  re- 
commended by  John  a  Lasco,  the  pastor,  in  which  are 
die  following  questions  and  answers.     Q'  What  are  the 
ocnunents  of  the  church  of  Christ  ?  A.  Baptism  and 
tbe  supper  of  the  Lord.     Q.  What  is  baptism  ?  A.  It 
is  a  hdy  institution  of  Christ,  in  which  the  church  is 
dipped  in  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (6)."    The  thiid  class  were 
at  first  generally  called  Pelagians,  next  Free-will  men, 

(4)  Tie  eotfiuion  offaith^  pafl^  40.   Edit.  Genev.   1556. Confettion 

^fmik  9sed  in  the  ingiith  congregation  at  Geneua  :  receyued  and  approved 
ty  the  tkurth  of  Scotland,    iii.  t1  1571.  Edit.  1584- 

rsj  Neal's  Hiet,  tfthe  puritans.  An.  1560. 1566. 

(p)  JDen  kleynen  catecMstnus,  oft  Under  ieere  der  DuyUeher  Ghemeynte  van 
JLmdgn^  Ghemaeeht  door  Mabrtbn  Mikron«-— GAcdh<cif  tot  Londen  by 
OsuLARDT  OvvvBs.  An.  1566.  pag.  19.  Welck  zUn  de  Sacramenteu 
dor  Gliemeynten  Christ i  ?  Den  Doop :  end  het  Nachtmael  des  Heeren. 
MTat  it  den  Doop  f  Het  it  een  heyfighe  instellinghe  Christi :  door  die 
Welcke  ziln  Gemeynte  metten  wnter  ghedoopf  weri^  in  den  name  des  Taden, 
des  aoom,  ende  des  heylighen  Ghecsts,  &c. 
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and  lastlf  Anabaptists.  These  people  ifErmedi  Ait 
^^childer  hone  no  original  sin :  and  that  they  oughtc  not  to  be 
haptised.^^  They  tbimd  no  fault  with  the  ordinary  madt 
ot  baptizing,  for  that  was  dipping,  but  their  objections 
lay  against  the  subject^  a  child.  Against  these  Pelagkmi 
some  of  the  first  English  reformers  wrote,  but  they  did 
not  persecute  them,  although  they  had  long  been  i 
trouble  to  them,  and  were  numerous  in  many  pam 
of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  William  Turner,  one  of  the  first 
writers  against  tliem,  practised  physick  at  Cambridge  ia 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  was  aiter- 
wards  ordained  and  l)eneficed  in  Yorkshire.  In  a  pit- 
face  addressed  to  his  intimate  friend,  Bishop  Latimer, 
and  prefixed  to  a  treatise  against  the  Poystm  of  Pelagitt 
lately  renewed  6y  the  furious  sect  of  the  AnabaptisteSy  he 
says:  **  1  deuised  a  lecture  in  Thistleworth,  against  two 
cS  the  opinions  of  Pelagius :  namely,  against  that  chik 
der  hauc  no  original  sin,  and  that  they  oughte  not  to  be 
baptised.  But  within  a  few  wekes  after,  one  of  PetagN 
us  disciples,  in  the  defence  of  his  master's  doctrine, 
wrote  against  my  lecture,  with  all  the  cunnynge  and 
learning,  that  he  had.  But  lest  he  should  glorycand 
crake  amonge  his  disciples,  that   I  could   not  answer 

him 1  haue  set  out  this  boke some  would  thinckc 

that  it  were  the  best  way,  to  use  the  same  weapones 
agaynst  thys  manyfolde  monstre,  that  the  Papistes  used 
agaynst  us  :  that  is,  material  fyre  and  faggot.  But  me 
thynk :  seyng  it  is  no  material  thynge,  that  we  must 
fyght  withal,  but  gostly  that  is  a  vfooA^fmadacfurtm) 
spirit :  that  it  were  most  mete,  that  we  should  fyght 
with  the  sworde  of  goddes  worde,  and  with  a  spintosi 
fyre  against  it :  or  elles  we  are  lyke  to  profit  but  a  little 
in  our  besyness(7).'' 

This  was  printed  at  London  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ed- 
ward VL  five  years  after  tlie  Scotch  service  book  wn 
printed  at  Geneva,  and  three  years  after  an  officious 
English  Calvinist  had  translated  a  bloody  book  written 
by  BuUinger,  the  immediate  successor  of  Zuinglius  St 
Zurich  against  the  Anabaptists,  and  addressed  by  the 
translator  *'  to  the  most  Redoubted  prynce  Edwarde,by 
the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  protector  of 
all  the  kynges  maiestes  realms  subicctes,  and  dominions 

(7)  A  preservative,  or  triacle,  a^ntt  the  iioyson  of  Pelagius 
Wyllyan  TvRicEKf  Doctor  of  Physick.  London.  1551. 
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nd  gouemor  of  his  roial  person  (8).  *'  The  good  £n- 
;lk>h  reformers,  therefore,  received  the  doctrines  of 
prinkling  and  bloodshedding  for  the  faith  out  of  the 
arbarous  schools  of  Zurich  and  Geneva.  It  is  said 
iie  schools,  because  it  was  not  the  magistrates,  but  the 
lergy  who  invented  both.  That  most  excellent  Flor- 
mine,  Machiavel,  had  foreseen  this;  for,  said  he,  if  Cal- 
in  **'  leave  the  least  fibre  of  this  plant  ^i/^r/Vo/ /(f^iV/^- 
umj  in  his  model  of  reformation,  it  will  over-run  again 
he  whole  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  turn  to  a  diffusive 
lapacy,  in  every  diocese,  perhaps  in  every  parish  (9)« 

NFANT    Sprinkling    is    a    Sort  of  Christian 

Lustration. 

It  remains  only  to  be  examined,  whether  they  who  af- 
irm,  infant  sprinkling  is  not  Christian  baptism,  but  lu£« 
ration  christianized,  have  any  reason  on  their  side* 
rhis  position  is  the  result  of  what  two  classes  affirm  : 
he  first  are  learned  antiquaries  in  both  Catholick  and 
?kt>testant  churches,  who  avow  the  likeness  of  the  two 
leremonies  of  lustration  and  infant  sprinkling  :  and  the 
ither  are  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches,  and  the 
Protestants  called  Baptists,  who  all  affirm  that  to  baptize 
s  to  immerse,  and  that  to  wet  a  part  cannot  be  called  an 
mmer^on  of  the  whole,  without  an  extravagant  figure 
>f  rhetorick,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  a  case  of 
iteral  description  ( l).  Leaving  every  one  to  form  his 
)wa  opinion,  and  to  call  the  ceremony  baptism,  sprink- 
ing,  lustration,  or  what  he  pleases,  it  shall  sumce  at 
present  to  observe,  what  conformities  between  Pagan 
ustration  and  infant  sprinkling  have  been  remarked  by 
earned  men. 

First.  Both  are  of  human  appointment.  There  is 
not  in  the  New  Testament  the  most  distant  hint  of  such 
%  practice.  There  is  no  such  ceremony  mentioned  in 
the  ritual  of  Moses.  There  was  the  circumcision  of 
male  children  ;  but  there  is  no  order  to  sprinkle  them  ; 
and  of  fen)alt:s  nothing  at  all  is  said. 

(9)  An  liolesome  untidotus  aea^Tist  the  pestylent  heresye  and  sect  of 
the  Anabftptistefl  newly  tranalatcd  out  of  lati  into  Englysh  by  John  Vbrozc 
8  nonoys. 

(9)  Mochiavel's  Vindication  of  himself  and  hit  wr/r/ii/f --•- translated 
%  Mr.  Neville. 

(1)  Marsilias  de  forte  instra!,  *eu  de  aq,  lnnedict€  prxttantia.  Romae. 
1M3. 
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In  both,  Ac  ceremony,  not  having  any  aciipture  kv 
to  regulate  it,  is  performed  at  a  time  left  to  the  diacce* 
tion  of  the  parents :  at  five  days,  seven  days,  eight  days, 
thirty  days,  as  it  may  happen,  only  it  must  be  in  iq- 
fancy. 

In  both,  a  name  is  given,  a  festival  is  held,  and  an  in- 
itiation is  efiected  :  the  young  Pagan  was  carried  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  :  the  young  Christian  is  made  a 
member  of  the  visible  church  of  Jesus  Christy  or  wbeip 
that  is  not  allowed,  he  is  ingrafted  into  an  invisible  so^- 
ety,  the  benefits  of  which  are  secured  to  him  by  a  CQ?e* 
nant,  which  no  body  ever  saw. 

In  both,  there  is  supposed  to  be  an  expiation.    Wiit  < 
Pagans  meant,  it  is  dimcult  to  say  :  but  Chrisdans  speak 
ckarly,  and  some  of  them  very  emphatically.     Som; 
say,  infants  by  this  ceremony  accede  to  a  covenant  4 
grace,  and  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  ij^    < 
Others  affirm,  grace  is  infused  into  the  infiint.    Othqip  < 
believe  a  moral  pollution  received  from « Adam  is  washt 
ed  away  :    but  tlie  fathers  speak  most  emphatical^^ 
when  they  declare  in  express  words,  that  water  in  faip- 
tism  suffocates  and  drowns  the  devil  (2). 

Pagans  and  Christians  all  affirm,  there  are  mjrsteries 
both  great  and  little  in  this  ceremony  :  and  a  truer  prop- 
osition never  fell  from  the  mouth  of  man  (3).     Modest 

(2)  S.  Chrysostomi  op.  in  verb,  aptut.  1  Cor.  x.  Ibi  aqua  et  hie  afttf 
lavtcrum  hie,  et  ibi  peuigus.  Omneft  hie  in  aquam  in^rediuntar :  d  Ai 
oinnes.  Ibi  liberaii  sunt  ab  /EgypXo  |>er  mare  :  hie  aiitem  ab  iddblril. 
Ibi  Pharao  submenus  est  :  hie  autem  diabohis  •  -  •  •  Beda  m  Bxod.  Cifi 
xiv.  Diabohis  in  spirituali  lavaero,  id  eat  baptismo  ftuflrocatur>**-i'* 
Kuatini  Ser.  six.  Vero  ita  fit,  fratrea,  quando  in  aalutari  laTacra  Icitil 
Christiani  merguntur.  Tunc  Mgypii,  id  est,  oripnalia  peceata  vdi  mMIf 
lia  crimina  quasi  in  rubro  mart  sepeliantur  >  -  -  •quomodo  nulius  NMMil 
iEgyptionim,  sic  nihil  remanet  peccatorum. 

TRAl/SL4TI0If. 
Worh  of  St  Chrysottom.     His  observations  on  the  words  of  the  Apia- 
tie,  in  1  Cor.  x.     And  voere  all  baptized  unto  Motee^  in  the  eioud,  wd  m  (ii 
tea*    There  was  water,  and  here  is  water  :   here  is  the  bath,  there  v0      I 
the  sea.      Here  all  to  into  the  water  ;    there  all  went  in     There  Ae      { 
Israelites  were  freed  from  Egypt  by  the  sea  ;  here,  the  Gentiles  fiw  'M     j 
atry  by  baptism.      There  Pharaoh  was  immersed,  and  here  the  defH      } 
Be'db  on  kxod.    Chap.  xiv.    The  devil  in  this  spiritual  bath,  tfaith 
baptism,  is  suffocated  and  drowned.      Augiutine^s  19/A  dttctmrn.    Stii* 
deed,  brethren,  it  comes  to  pass,   when  christians  are  three  timei  !■• 
Ofiersed  in  the  salutary  bath  ;  then  the  Egyptians,  that  ia,  original  sins  ^ 
actual  transgressions,  are  binned,  as  it  were,  in  the  red  aca  -  ...andasil 
the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  so  all  our  ains  are  washed  away.  \fi^ 

(3)  Lomeieri  ut  eup.    Cap.  xxxv.    Adaperno.    Ad  Luatrationis  eftee- 

tiam  pertinuit  aspcrsio  -  - .  -  Magna  mysteria  Cereri  sacra parva  myf- 

teria  in  honorem  Proserpinae,  Sic. Vide  Gorii  Muaeian  Etnue.  nt  tj/p 

De  Mitkra Inde^  &e.  &e.    Mysterium  baptismi  paatim  apud  scrip- 
tores  cccfetiaiticos.  •  •  •  •  Borlase.  page  251. 
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men  respect  secrets  and  retire  without  presuming  to 
Iniw  the  sacred  curtain  aside. 

\,  BaiEF  Detail  of  the  Reduction  of  Baptism 
FROM  Dipping  to  Sprinkling. 

To  baptize  by  dipping  is  to  put  the  whole  person  in- 
o  water  :  to  baptize  by  sprinkling  is  to  scatter  water  in 
Irops  on  the  face  :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  by  what 
neans  the  change  was  effected  in  the  Cathclick  church* 
rhe  subject  is  divisible  into  three  parts  :  dipping, 
x)uring,  and  sprinkling  ;  three  very  distinct  modes  ; 
!br  to  baptize  by  pouring  is  to  let  water  fall  out  of  some 
ressel,  in  a  continued  stream,  upon  the  head,  or  the 
bee  of  the  person  baptized.  If  zeal  for  the  baptism  of 
infiints  had  not  disused  all  pretensions  to  accuracy,  it 
:ould  not  be  imagined  that  modes  so  different  as  pour* 
hg  and  sprinkling  were  the  same.  If  the  mode  of  ap- 
dj'ing  the  water  of  baptism  be  indifferent,  there  is  an 
*nd  of  the  business  :  but  if  it  be  important,  the  necessi« 
y  of  one  condemns  the  other  two. 

i.  Immersion,  single  or  trine,  was  the  ordinary  mode 
tS  baptizing  in  the  Catholick  church  from  the  beginning 
tni  the  reformation,  and  the  Lutheran  reformers  contin^ 
led  it.  In  regard  to  the  Catholicks,  the  evidence  is  be- 
frond  all  contradiction.  Canons,  manuals,  legends,  his- 
tories and  homilies,  describe  it  in  words:  and  monu- 
nents»  baptisteries,  and  pictures  in  missals,  describe  it  in 
iculplure  and  painting.  The  latest  Catholick  writer  on 
iturgies,  was  the  learned  Abbot  of  Saint  Blase,  Father 
Martin  Gerbert,  who  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
leventy-six  published  two  elegant  quarto  volumes  dedi- 
»ted  to  Pope  Pius  vi.  (4).  In  this  beautiful  work  there 
ire  several  picturesque  descriptions  of  baptism,  which 
/ery  properly  illustrate  the  mode  of  immersion.  On  an 
intique  silver  cup  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  represented  : 
Fesus  naked,  except  a  co\ering  round  his  middle,  stand- 
ing in  the  river  Jordan ;  on  his  right  hand  a  person 
clothed  in  waiting  ;  and  John,  half-clad,  on  his  leu,  put- 
dng  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  Jesus  (5).  In  one 
ancient  liturgical  illumination,  Jesus  is  represented  as 

(4)  Vein*  Liturna  jtlftnofuuea  D'tquintioniStu  finewi*,  notU%  et  ohtervoHcn' 
ini  iiltuirata.     *vpi*  San-Bituianu. 
X5)  Tom.  i.  Ttb.  iii.  pog.  319     leoninnuf  caticU  Weingartenth. 
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Standing  stark  naked  in  the  water,  which  rises  above 
hips,  nearly  as  Naaman  is  represented  in  the  same  missali 
bathing  himself  stark  naked  in  the  river  by  the  direcdoo 
of  the  prophet  Elisha  (6).  In  another,  Jesus  is  describ- 
ed as  standing  in  the  river  naked  to  the  waist,  and  hav- 
ing a  light  loose  covering  downward,  while  two  angek 
on  the  bank  hold  a  cloth  ready  to  throw  over  him  at  Ui 
coming  out  of  the  water  (7).  In  another,  a  large  foot  is 
described,  one  priest  withoutside  is  dipping  an  iofiupt 
stark  naked,  while  another  waits  to  apply  the  chiiok 
Behind  the  baptizer  stand  several  men  and  women,  sone 
presenting  naked  children  to  be  baptized,  and  otbm 
holding  habits  to  put  on  them  immediately  after  Af 
ceremony.  Proofs  of  this  kind  are  so  many  dat 
they  would  fill  volumes,  and  so  decisive  that  the  iA 
cannot  be  denied. 

In  this  country  ordinary  baptism  was  always  undtt- 
stood  to  mean  Immersion,  till  after  the  reformation,  ui 
though  the  private  pouring  on  infants  in  danger  |f 
death  was  called  baptism,  yet  it  was  accounted  so  ed^ 
by  courtesy.  Pope  Stephen  had  said,  if  it  woe 
a  case  of  necessity,  and  if  it  were  performed  jb 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  pouring  should  be  hdd 
valid.  The  same  canons  provide  for  four  other  cfas- 
ses  of  children.  There  was  a  priest,  who  had  8u3 
mass,  and  baptized  children,  and  who  some  time  afier 
had  pretended  he  did  not  know  who  ordained  him,  aad 
laid  down  his  office  and  married :  there  was  another, 
who  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  had  baptized  with 
wine,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  water  :  there  wn.a 
third,  who  had  baptized,  although  he  could  neither  sif 
the  creed,  nor  the  Lord's  prayer,  nor  repeat  the  psdms, 
and  who  did  not  know  whether  the  bishop  had  pronouoc- 
ed  the  benediction  over  him  :  and  there  was  a  fourth,  a 
rustick  priest,  who  had  baptized  without  knowing  die 
baptismal  words,  and  had  said  at  the  administration,  "b 
the  name  of  the  Father  I  dip  you,  and  of  the  Soo  I 
dip  you,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  I  dip  you  (8)."  Were 
these  baptisms  valid  ?  Stephen  replied,  if  tljcy  were  per- 

(6)  Tom.  i  Tab.  vi.  p.  247.  et  266. 

(7)  Ibid  Tab.  vn.  p.  266.  n.  i. N.  3.  p.  259.    Ex  eodem  rotnk  W" 

lioiheca  Catanatentu,    Tom.  ii.  Diiq.  T.  de  tmcram,  bafititmi*  &  sxii*/^ 
imtnertionem  vet  affutiontm, 

(8)  Stephani  Paptt  ii.  rttpma.  -  -  De  illo  presbytero,  qui  baptizBTit  '^ 
modo  sic  rustice :  la  Bomine  Patris  mei^»  et  FiUi  mergt),  «t  Spintos 
Sanctut  mergo,  fcc. 
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brmed  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  children 
^ould  be  held  baptized,  although  some  of  the  admin- 
istrators were  ordered  to  be  punished,  and  the  adminis- 
ration  was  declared  informal.  In  the  early  days  of 
nonachism,  such  monks  as  these  foraged  for  subsistence, 
ind  a  small  baptismal  fee  was  an  object :  but  after , 
nonks  and  friars  had  thoroughly  investigated  their 
science,  and  had  obtained  palaces  and  rich  endowments, 
hey  were  more  eager  to  possess  themselves  of  corpses 
D  bury  in  their  freeholds,  than  of  children  to  be  taught 
Old  baptized.  In  the  first  case  they  had  legacies,  and 
nonuments  and  shrines  to  adorn  their  buildings,  and 
bundations  for  chantry  priests  and  masses,  beside  the 
shance  of  canonization,  and  all  its  beneficial  concomi* 
ants. 

The  same  kind  of  evidence  of  the  same  fact  is  equal- 
f  clear  in  the  case  of  the  reformation  by  Luther.  In 
08  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  he  hath  rendered 
he  Greek  word  to  baptize  by  the  German  Taufen^ 
tA  in  his  works  he  hath  expressly  declared,  that  the 
laptismal  verb  taiJm  signifies  to  immerse,  or  plunge 
Dto  water  (9).  Thus  Matthew  iii.  1  •  In  those  days 
ame  John  the  Baptist :  Zuder  zeit  kam  Johannes  der 
Tauffer;  in  those  days  came  John  the  dipper.  So  again, 
"erse  16.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  getaufft^ 
mmersed,  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water  (i). 
low  the  English  reformers  understood  the  matter  is 
lear  by  the  first  liturgy  of  King  Edward  vi.  which  re- 
uired  baptism  to  be  administered  by  trine  immersion : 
nd  by  a  catechism  set  forth  in  the  same  year  by  Arch- 
»ishop  Cranmer,  in  which  there  is  a  cut,  prefixed  to  the 
vrmon  of  bapttsmc^  that  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of 
be  Mrriter.  Jesus  is  represented  naked,  except  a  kind 
f  towel  tied  round  his  middle,  standing  in  the  river  up 
D  mid-leg  in  water.  Behind  him,  at  a  distance,  liigber 
ip  the  stream,  are  seen  two  persons  stark  naked  as  if 
oming  to  be  baptized.  John  is  on  the  bank  by  the 
ide  of  Jesus :  his  right  hand  with  two  fingers  stretched 
ml  is  lifted  up  towards  heaven  :  his  left  is  behind  the 

(9)  Op.  De  hafftUmo, 

(1)  Das  Neve  Testament  -  -  London.  1751.  Ludwig  Dictionar.  in  verb. 
Tauchen.  odcr  tuncken . .  Tauf .  .Taufen . .  Taufcr  . .  Tautbund,  Stc.  Leip^ 
ig.  1716. 
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shoulders  Of  Jesoi  is  if  just  going  to  how  kbit  fisnmi 
inro  the  water  (2). 

To  this  the  style  of  the  sermon  igreeft«  **  Wht 
greater  shame  can  ther  be,  then  a  man  to  profeasc  Hk^ 
self  to  l>e  a  christen  man,  because  he  is  baptiaed,  aaA* 
yet  he  knoweth  not  what  baptisme  ia,  not  what  Mtagk' 
the  same  hath,  nor  what  the  tfyppyng  in  the  WMer  dolfe 
betoken  -  -  -  when  God  is  added  and  jo3nied  to  the  waMqf^ 
then  it  is  the  bctthe  of  regeneration  ^  *  -  a  baihe  tht> 
washeth  our  soules  by  the  holy  ghoate,  as  aaynct  Vwskf 
caileth  it,  saying,  God  hath  saved  us  thorowe  hya  tom^ 
eye  by  the  bathe  of  regeneracion  -  •  *  for  baptisme  mC 
the  dyppynge  into  the  water  doth  betoken,  thit  the  oUr 
Adam,  with  al  his  synne  and  evel  lustea  ought  MiW 
drowned  and  kyiled  by  daily  contrition  and  rcpl' 
ancc(3)»»  < 

In  like  manner  William  Tyndate,  otherwise  odet 
Hychins,  speaks  of  baptism.  "The  phmgy9ig9  bW 
the  water  sygnifiedi  that  we  dye  and  wtbmyediMk 
Chr}*st  as  concemynge  the  olde  lyfe  of  Sjmne  whicklf 
Adam.  And  the  puUynge  out  agayn  syghjrfyeth  ill 
we  ryse  agaytie  with  Chryste  in  a  newe  lyfe  (4)." 

To  the  same  purpoi>e  speaks  K.  Edw&rd's  CatecUM* 
*^  Master.  Tell  me  (my  Sonne)  how  these  two  iie» 
ments  be  ministred  :  baptisme  :  and  that  whvcte 
Paule  caileth  the  supper  oftheLfOrd.  Schokr.  nytt 
tliat  beleueth  in  Christ :  professeth  the  articles  of  Chris- 
tian religion  :  and  myndeth  to  be  baptised  fIspdikilQiM 
of  the  that  be  growe  to  ripe  yeres  of  discirtioa  :  dAfe^ 
the  }  6g  babes,  theyr  parentes  or  the  churchea  |jiuftjiii 
sufficeth)  the  minister  dyppeth  in,  or  Washeth  whh^M 
&  cleane  water  onlye,  in  the  name  of  the  fether,  Md  tf 
the  Sonne,  and  of  the  holy  ghost :  8c  the  commendeih 
him  by  praier  to  God,  in  to  whose  churche  he  is  iio# 
openly  as  it  wear  enrowled,  that  it  mai  please  God  to 
graunte  hym  hys  grace,  whcarby  he  may  answer  ii 
belefe  and  life  agreablye  to  his  profession  (S).**  M 
such  descriptions  are  unequivocal  evidence. 

It  was  an  observation  of  Pope  Pius  v.  that  die  ieibiitt« 
ers  did  not  separate  from  the  Catholick  church  on  » 

(Ti  Cathechismuf,  &c.  Gualt^hit  Lyntft  txtud^ai*  154^. 
(3)  The  same.  Fol.  ccxv  . .  ccxzii. 


(4)  Tlie  obedyence  of  a  Chrysten  man.  Sec.  -  -  Fo.  Izzn.  BapM. 

(5)  The  CaUchiame.    Iroprynied  »l  London  by  John  Da/. 
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odunt  of  bapdstn,  and  it  was  fbr  this  reason  that  the 
council  of  Trent  pronounced  the  baptism  of  thesse  her* 
eCicks  valid,  though  impeifect  through  the  omission  of 
Bome  ceremonies  (6).      To  say  nothing  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  which  as  the  true  foundation  of  infant 
baptism  the  reformers  believed,  or  of  the  baptism  of 
infiints,  which  they  practised,  it  is  certain  Catholicks 
and  Lutherans  allowed  the  validity  of  baptism  by  im- 
mersion.    The  celebrated  James  Sadolet,   who  was, 
first,  secretary  to  Leo  x.  and,  afterward,  created  a  car- 
dinal by  Paul  iii.  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  thirty-six, 
ays  :  *'  Our  trine  immersion  in  water  at  baptism,  and 
our  trine  emersion,  denote,   that. we  are  buried  with 
Christ  in  the  faith  of  the  true  Trinity,  and  that  we  rise 
again  with  Christ  in  the  same  belief  (7)."     The  con- 
fession of  faith  of  the  churches  of  Saxony  was  subscrib- 
ad  at  Witemberg,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  in  the  year  fif- 
teen hundred  fifty-one,  by  superintendants,  pastors,  and 
pkofessors,  in  all  thirty  one,  in  order  to  be  presented  to 
the  council  of  Trent  (8).     Melancthon  published  this 
wilh  a  pre&ce,  and  soon  after  several  more  acceded 
(9).     The  article  of  baptism  is  express  for  dipping  ; 
and  the  sense  of  the  administrator  is  given  in  these 
words  :  "  I  baptize  thee,  that  is,  I  testify  by  this  im- 
mersion, that  thou  art  washed  from  sin,  and  now  receiv- 
ed [into  covenant]  by  the  true  God,  who  is  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  redeemed  thee  by  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  and  sanctifieth  thee  by  the  Holy  Ghost  -/' 
and  so  on  (I).     Hence  came  the  name  of  their  baptist- 
eries, Taufsteiriy  or  dibptng-stone  (2)      In  brief,  it  may 
with  great  truth  be  amrmed,  that  during  the.  whole  es- 
tablishment of  the  Catholick  religion  in  England,  that  is, 

(S)  Concil  TridenL  Sessio.  vii.  De  btptisma  Declarat.  in  Can.  iv. 
Lugdun.  1630. 

(7)  Anton.  Florebelli  de  fiU  Jacob  Sadoleti  S.  R.  E.  presbyteri  cardinalis 
Mmin^tit.  Jacobi  Sadoleti  in  Paiili  Epist.  ad  Romanes  commentar.  Cap.  vi. 
ver.  4.  8.  Francofurti.  1771.  In  baptismoquidem  trina  ilia  nostri  in  aqua 
Miflwrttc^  ruransque  ter  facta  ex  oqua  e.tnerrot  et  cum  Chrinto  nos  sepeliri 
In  fide  vers  Trinitatis,  etcum  Christuitem  resurj^ere  in  eadem  fide,  denolat, 

(8)  Confessio  doctrinae  Saxonicanim  ecclfsiainim,  scripta  anno  Domini. 
1551.  ut  Synoilo  Tridentinx  eTliibcretiir  ad  finem. 

(9)  Aliarum  ecclesiarum  et  ref^ionum  approbatoria  scripta. 

(1)  De  baptumo.  Baptismns  est  intcfp-a  actio,  vidcliret  mertia  et  ver- 
W)rum  pmnunciatio  :  Ego  baptizo  tc  in  nomine  Patns,  et  Filii,  ct  Spiritus 
Stncti.  In  his  verbis  stimmum  doctrinx  evan?elii  comprchensam:  sspe 
Ciia'rramiis.  Rgo  baptizo  te,  id  est,  ego  testincnr  liac  nursionet  t«  ablui 
^  peccatis,  &c. 

(2)  Ludwig  LesKcon.  Der  Tauf-steiti  in  Romisch-cathoUscheOy  and 
Latheriscbco  kirchcn. 
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fiom  the  close  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  nrteentfa 
century,  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  faqidsm 
was  administered  by  immersion  except  in  cases  nf 
necessity  :  the  first  converts  were  catechized  in  peraoai' 
and  baptized  in  rivers ;  the  last  were  infants,  catechiaci 
by  proxy,  and  dipped  in  fonts  (3). 

ii.  The  administration  of  baptism  by  pouring  is  a 
very  intricate  aflPair,  and  three  distinct  observations  M 
necessar)'  to  elucidate  the  subject. 

1.  Some  representations  of  baptism  are  evidendy  en* 
blematicai,  either  of  the  sign,  or  of  the  thing  signified.- 
In  one  ancient  monument  at  Rome  Jesus  is  represenied 
in  his  baptism  as  standing  in  the  river  Jordan  enwnp* 
pcd  in  a  winding-sheet,  exactly  as  in  other  monumeril 
the  dead  lying  along  are  depicted.  In  this  therefoiti 
the  artist  meant  to  represent  the  thing  signified  bv  faspi 
tism,  the  ^f/ri^?/ of  Christ,  and  probably  he  took  hisenl^ 
blem  from  the  words  of  Paul,  baptized  into  /us  deaths 
buried  with  him  in  baptism  :  and  so  on  (4).  Some  tt^ 
biems  described  a  supposed  fact:  as  when  a  dove  il 
painted  over  the  head  of  a  bishop,  it  signifies  that  in  tUl 
opinion  of  the  artist,  the  prelate  was  elected  by  the  ia^ 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  are  awkward  rqpit^ 
scntations  of  a  true  fact :  as  those  which  describe  per- 
sons standing  and  holding  their  heads  cut  off  in  theif 
hands.  The  meaning  is :  they  had  been  maityied. 
The  baptism  of  immersion  was  sometimes  represented 
by  one  person  clothed  pouring  water  out  of  a  pitcher  OD 
the  head  of  another  person  kneeling  naked  in  a  fisnt : 
tlic  artist  intending  to  signify  not  that  baptism  was  ever 
literally  so  performed,  but  that  baptism  was  admiiusto^ 
ed  by  wetting  all  over  (5).  Such  emblems  are  allnsift 
pictures  or  occult  representations,  and  at  present  one  ex- 
ample may  suffice. 

The  learned  John  Ciampini,  master  of  the  bricfeh 
the  Roman  chancery,  under  Innocent  XII.  was  an  aoti- 
quar)'  of  accurate  and  extensive  kribwledge  of  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities.     Under  the  patronage  of  the  Pope,  and 

(.3)  Bed*  Hist  Ecclci.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  adv. 

Joannis  Lelandi  aiuiqiurii  De  rnbus  Britan.  CollecUneaa  cum  TIm*> 
Heamii  Pracfat.  not.  &c.  Londini.  1770.  Vol.  ii.  p.  663.  Baptizatio  R«g»« 
Elizabeihx  apud  Grenwicb. 

(4^  Jo.  Ciampini.  De  Sacris  >Edificiis  a  constant  Maj^no  constnidL^' 
liopKiB  Historica.  Rom.  1693.  Vet.  moniment-Gerbert.  ut  sup.  Tab.  n.ni^ 

(5)  Murator.  J?er.  Itai.  Script.  Tom.  ii.  I^^at,  in  ^fnciUg.  BaretUfi' 
JSut Sec  chap.  xvii.  Mabillon.  Iter,  Ital, 
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ninence,  cardinal  Charles  Barberini,  he  published 
il  works  to  elucidate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
1  habits  and  utensils,  edifices  and  Mosaick  orna- 
I  (6).  After  the  example  of  ProcDpius,  who  had 
iled  an  history  of  the  buildin^i^  erected  by  the  Emper- 
>tinian,  he  published  an  history  of  the  sacred  edi- 
built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  illustrated  by 
(7).  In  this,  as  well  as  in  his  ancient  monuments, 
serves,  that  the  first  Catholicks  took  the  patterns  of 
lerable  emblems  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
ed  their  publick  edifices  with  them.  The  Jews 
accustomed  daily  to  sacrifice  two  lambs  in  their 
e.  The  paschal  sacrifice  was  a  lamb,  the  blood 
Jed,  and  the  flesh  eaten.  John  the  baptist  had 
Jesus  a  lamb.  Jesus  was  put  to  death  by  cruci- 
,  and  received  in  his  execution  five  principal 
Is.  Jesus  had  said  to  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep,  my 
•  Paul  had  called  Christ  the  Christian's  passover : 
)hn  had  described  Jesus  as  a  lamb  standing  in  the 
of  a  throne.  The  designer  of  an  ancient  piece  of 
ick  work  in  a  chapel  of  the  old  Vatican  church 
'owded  together  into  one  emblematical  ornament 
^se  ideas,  and  others  appending.  It  would  take 
uch  room  to  describe  all  the  emblems  of  this  curi- 
itique,  and  one  shall  serve  (8). 
the  middle  of  the  lower  compartment  appears  a 
I,  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the  midst  of  that 
;  a  cross  studded  also  with  jewels,  the  foot  resting 
cushion.  Under  the  cross  stands  a  lamb  on  a 
t,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  five  rivulets  of 
running  from  his  breast  and  his  feet,  and  falling 
ne  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Q>).  In  the  first 
if  superstition,  this  was  the  usual  mode  of  repre- 
g  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  it  was  nearly 
hundred  years  after  the  event,  when  a  council 
t  Trulla,  a  part  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constan- 
ts, issued  a  canon  to  prohibit  the  custom,  and 
ordered  that  in  future,  instead  of  a  lamb,  a  hu- 

onjecturx  dc  perpetuo  azyiDorum  uiu   in  eccleiia  Latina.  Ro. 

iS.    , 

le   Sacris  i£dificiis.  &c.  Cap.   iv.  De  Vaticana  ba8iIlica.Sect.  ii. 

iviti  opeributf  in  apaidc,  sive  tribuna  Vaticanz  basiLicr. 

ab  xiii. 

d  crucU  pedem  stat  apius  sanguine m  e  pectorc  eflunddns  in 
Ice. 
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man   figure  should  represent  Jesus  on  the  cross  (1). 
This  w  as  turning  an  emblematical  picture  inu>  an  histo- 
rj'  painting.     The  direct  contrary  took  place  in  descrip- 
ti<'iis  ori)»ptism ;  and  although  it  is  certain  the  Emperor 
CoiiNtantiikc  was  baptized  at  Nicomedia  by  immcruoDi 
yet  his  baptibm   is  described  at  Rome   by  pouriif. 
The  Emperor  is  kneeling  stark  naked  in   a  lavcr ; 
Syh  ester  is  pouring  water  upon  his  head,  and  a  vene 
declares  he  was  at  the  same  time  both  baptized  ud 
cured  of  the  leprosy  (^). 

Kcx  baptizatur,  et  leprae  sorde  lavatur. 

Whether  the  Emperor  were  baptized  at  Rome  oral 
Nicomedia,  or  at  both,  is  said  to  be  uncertain ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  immersed,  for  all  paities 
baptized  by  inmiersion  then  (3). 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  such  emblems,  h 
the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eight,  a  quarto  book  ms 
published  at  Cologne,  written,  as  it  was  pretended,  b^a 
converted  Jew,  formerly  called  Joseph,  then  John  PettF- 
korn,  entitled  Speculum  adhonationis  Judaice  ad  CArisA 
This  is  the  second  edition.  To  this  book  a  plate  ■ 
prefixed,  intended  to  describe  the  abolition  of  circum- 
cision and  the  administration  of  baptism.  Blood  fixNB 
the  five  wounds  of  Jesus  is  Bowing  into  a  font,  over 
ivhich  a  boy  standing  on  his  feet  is  leaning,  the  J\)pe 
having  on  his  triple  crown,  is  laying  his  right  hand  on 
his  head,  to  bow  it  into  the  water,  and  holding  up  ia  bis 
left  hand  a  key,  while  the  demon  of  avarice  is  oideay- 
ouring  to  decoy  him  away.  The  whole  is  emblemitiC' 
al  of  the  nature  and  benefits  of  baptism,  but  not  descrip- 
tive of  the  ordinary  manner  of  administering  it  (4). 

2.  In  the  primitive  church  there  is  no  mention  of 
baptizing  by  pouring.     In  the  middle  ages,  there  w»a 
real,  literal  pouring,  which,  although  it  was  annexed  to  ; 
a  preparation  for  baptism,  was  not  baptism,  but  a  voy  : 
distinct  cerennony,  called  capitulavium,  or  washii^  «  . 
the  head  :  and,  some  think,  this  is  that  pouii^g,  wuoh  ]t 

(1)  Ctn.  83  decretoin  fiiit,  loco  igiii,  ut  Cfariftuf  in  cmcse*  •■ 

figfura  pinn^retur. 

(2)  Ciampini  ut  gup.   Cap.  ii.    Be  Badliea  Lmteranoui.    Tab.  iL  Tf§-^ 

(3)  Hospmian  {de  origine  ttmplarmn.    L,\h,  ii.  Cap.  Xit.)  liath  ooBecM 
and  weighed  the  e%'tdences  on  both  tides.  ' 

(4()  Specul,  adhort    yudah.  ad  Ckrut.  Coiome  p.  Joftn.  Fefietfcon  i^   \ 
yudeu  mc  ChrUtimm.  KixDO  i^  VL.  ^.  im,  in  JftUo  Epiphmik  M.  \ 
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is  described  in  monuments,  where  persons  are  depicted 
as  standing  naked  in  a  river,  while  the  water  is  poured 
on  their  heads  (o).  This  ceremony  was  performed  on 
Palm-Sunday  upon  the  competents,  in  order  to  vvabh  off 
any  soil  contracted  in  Lent,  (for  during  that  period  dress 
was  neglected)  and  to  cleanse  them  in  order  to  receive 
unction  preparatory  to  baptism,  which  was  administered 
a  few  days  after  (6).  Pouring  water  on  the  head, 
therefore,  was  not  baptism,  but,  like  exorcism,  a  pre- 
paration for  baptism  :  and  the  proof  that  the  Catholicks 
understood  baptism  to  be  i^either  sprinkling,  nor  pour- 
ing, but  dipping,  is  demonstrative  by  the  whole  econo- 
my of  baptism  ;  for  as  they  were  then  extremely  cau- 
tious never  to  repeat  baptism,  and  never  to  do  any  thing 
that  looked  like  a  repetition  of  it,  and  as  they  sprinkled 
in  exorcism,  and  poured  at  the  delivery  of  the  creed  on 
Palm-Sunday,  so  it  is  clear  they  considered  baptism  it- 
self as  immersion,  and  nothing  else. 

3.  The  first  appearance  of  baptizing  by  pouring  was 
in  the  eighth  century,  when  Pope  Stephen  allowed  the 
validity  of  such  a  baptism  of  infants  in  danger  of  death 
f  7).  Protestants  confound  this  with  sprinkling  :  but 
toe  words  are  express  for  pouring.  The  question^ 
which  the  monks  put  to  Stephen  was  :  *'  Whether  in 
case  of  necessity,  when  an  infant  was  sickly,  it  were 
lawful  to  administer  baptism  by  pouring  water  upon  the 
heaid  out  of  a  vessel  or  the  hands  :  Si  licet  per  necessita- 
tern  cum  concha^  out  cum  manibus^  infanti  in  infirmitate 
tasiio^  aquam  super  caput  iundere,  et  sic  iaptizare? 
In  the  ninth  century  Walafrid  StraLo  supposed,  adults 
might  be  baptized  by  pouring  in  case  of  necessity^ 
si  necessitas  ^//(b).  He  grounded  his  opinion  on  an 
error,  as  hath  been  observed  in  another  place  :  but  he, 
imagining  it  had  been  done,  supposed  it  might  be  done 
again  in  case  of  necessity.  This  pouring  upon  the  head, 
fundens  super  caputs  or  as  Strabo  hath  it,  superfusion, 
desuper  Jundcns^  was  not  pouring  water  upon  the  face  of 
k  child  lying  along  in  the  arm,  or  upon  the  forehead  of  a 

(5)  Chap.  xii.  Baptisteries"- -  The  baptistery  at  Hcnenna,    Chap.  XT. 

(6)  Gerberti  wf,  Liturg.  Tom.  ii.   Disq.  v.  S.  xii.     Traditi^,  redditioquel 
wymioli^  Capituiaviunit  daininica  palmivum* 

(7)  See  before  in  this  Chap,  pag^  438. 

(8)  De  rebus  ecclesiasllcis.  Cap.  xzvi. 
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man  standing  or  kneeling,  so  that  it  ran  down  the  fin^e, 
and  off  the  chin  :  but  it  was  a  pouring  of  water  upon 
the  top  of  the  head  upon  persons  naked,  as  undoubted 
literal  pictures  of  the  times  prove,  and  hence  in  the 
thirteenth  century  came  this  canon  :  ^*  The  administra- 
tor  of  baptism,  while  he  immerses  the  person  to  be  bap^ 
tized  in  water,  shall  say  these  words  without  addition, 
subtraction,  or  alteration,  naming  the  child,  Peter  cr 
John  :  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and,  to  a\'oid  all  dan- 
ger, let  not  the  priest  dip  the  head  of  the  child  in  water, 
but  let  him  hold  the  child  discreetly  with  one  hand,  and 
let  him  three  times  pour  water  upon  the  crown  of  his 
head  out  of  a  bason,  or  a  clean  and  decent  vase  (9).^ 
This  is  the  baptism  of  a  child,  who  could  stand  aiune : 
and  this  serves  to  prove,  that  in  the  Netherlands  b  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  baptism  was  administer* 
cd  in  ordinary  to  such  children. 

iii.  The  administration  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  im 
first  invented  in  Africa  in  the  third  centur)',  in  iavour  if 
clinicks  or  bed-ridden  people  :  but  even  African  CitiR»- 
licks,  the  least  enlightened  and  most  depraved  of  ril  Caib- 
olicks,  derided  it,  and  reputed  it  no  baptism  (i).    It  im 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  that  first  brought  together 
lustral  water  to  expel  Satan,  baptism  for  the  remisoon 
of  dn,  and  infants.      In  the  case  of  adults,  lustnd  water 
sprinkled  in  exorcism  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  act  of  baptizing :   in  cases  of  necessity  they  weit 
brought  near,  as  at  the  baptism  of  sick,  consumptife,  or 
dying  Catechumens,  and  hence  came  the  services  in  an- 
cient rituals,  which  are  entitled  for  the  succour  ofskk 
Catechumens^  and  for  the  baptism  of  sick  Catechtt- 
mens(2)«.    In  the  case  of  expiring  babes,  the  pressing 
necessity  of  dispatch  compelled  the  priests  to  omit  most 
of  the  previous  ceremonies;  and  some  administratofs,    j 
to  make  sure  by  one  dexterous  effort  of  both  expelling 
Satan  and  remitting  sin,  baptized  with  lustral  or  ho^. 
water,  and  as  they  had  only  small  quantities  of  this,  thef 
were  obliged  to  be  sparing  and  only  spririkle.      An  ex* 
press  statute  to  prohibit  this  practice  fully  proves  tb^ 
being  of  it.     Qy  this,  and   by  confounding  sprinklioK 

(9)  Joan.  Episc.  Leodieniit  Statut.  Synatk  An.  ISST. 

(1)  Jo.  Andreae  Bosii  de  clinicis  ezercit   Hist.  Jenie«  \ 

(2)  Gerberti  V^u  Liturg.  Diss.  ?.  C»p.  l  S.  six.  .jf 

i 
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rith  pooritag,  die  ouatom  of  bdptusii^  ky  spnslkJmg 
tole  into  the  church  in  caaet  of  necessity. 

The  CUviniat  refonnei^  ftjic^  and  they 

Uowed  the  validity^  of  dippings  but  they  adopted  a 
lode  of  pouring  wluch  th^  conraunded  with  sprinkling, 
nd  whicn  at  lottJAk  they  actually  exchan||^  for  sprink- 
ng.  The  FreniA  church  at  FranUbrt  m  their  hturgy 
rdered  baptism  to  be  perixtned  by  the  minister,  who, 
aving  il  UiUe  and  a  bf»oo  of  clean  w^ter  befi>re  him»  was 
irected  to  uisi  vMer  with  bis  hand  upou  die  head  of 
le  child  (3).  In  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church  at 
'mnkfiMt,  King  Edward^s  service  book  was  used,  and  Lap- 
»m  wasadmiwteicdby  rriw  JmfirrWtf/k  In  the  Scotch 
burch  at  Geneva,  die  minister  .was  direct^  to  take  wa- 
a*  in  his  hand,  and  ia^f  U  upon  the  chHdes  forehead. 
lie  same  book  odls  this  pouring  (4).  An  hundred 
ears  after,  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  Or.  Lightfoot  was 
le  man  who  caused  dipping  to  be  excluded,  and  sprink- 
ng  dechired  suficient{5).  When  the  assembly  came 
I  me  vote,  whether  the  directory  should  run  thus,  **  The 
lioister  shall  take  water,  and  spritMe  txpmr  it  with  his 
md  upon  the*  face  or  forehead  of  the  child,",  some 
tn  unwilling  to  have  dippimg  excluded,  so  that  the 
Mt  came  to  an  equality  within  one ;  for  the  one  side 
lere  being  twenty-four,  and  for  the  other  twenty-five. 
liext  day  the  aflbir  was  resumed,  when  the  Doctor  in- 
sled  on  hearing  the  reasons  of  those,  who  were  for 
ipping.  At  lengdi  it  wasproposed  that  it  should  be  ex> 
neBsed  thus^  ^' That  pouring  oo  of  water,  or  sprinkling 
\  the  administration  oS  biptism  is  lawful  and  sufficient^' 
igbtfiiot  excepted  against  the  word  lawful,  it  being  the 
roe  as  if  it  should  be  determined  to  be  lawful  to  use 
m^l  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  sumer ;  and  he  moved» 
mt  it  might  be  expressed  thus :  *^  It  is  not  only  lawful 
St  also  sufficient ;"  and  it  was  put  down  ap  accordingly. 
I  some  other  parts  of  the  same  directory,  the  minbter 
}efl  '*  to  fise  his  avm liberiy  andgqdly  wtdom(6) :  but 
>  man  in  the  assembly  knew  where  wisdom  and  god* 

(3)  Litnma  aacra,  seu  ritus  mimsterii  in  ecclesivperegrinorum  Fran* 

loraix  ad- Moenum.  Edit  secimda.  FrancofordiK.  1555.  ptig.  5i.  Liturg; 

tttisni. 

{4)  The  form  of  prayera  and  adminiatration  of  the  sacramentfy  used  in 

e  Bngtith  church  at  Genera.— Geaefa.  1556.  The  order  of  baptiame. 

ar\  See  hU  Ufe  in  Ba^a  Rem*  F. 

(Q  Tke  adnuniitratiim  ^the  ioeratnentt  ^Bt^im* 
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liness  were  not  to  be  trusted  better  than  Dr.*  Ligfatlbot : 
and  he  informed  the  house  of  commons  in  a  sermon  at 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  that,  though  he  **  would 
not  go  about  to  determine  wliether  conscience  might  be 
bound  or  not,  }et  certainly  the  devil  in  the  conscknoe 
might  be,  yea,  must  be  bound  by  Che  civil  magistrate." 
TJiis  was  by  way  of  expounding  his  text,  which  was 
taken  from  the  twentieth  of  Revelation,  where  the  angels 
V)/io  had  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit ^  (mi  a  great  chain  m 
his  hand^  laid  hold  of  the  dragon^  that  old  serpent ^  v>/uch 
is  the  devil  and  Satarij  and  bound  him  a  thousand years(l). 
The  learned  Doctor  exhausted  all  his  Rabbinic^  stores 
in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  sprinkling  was  an  apostol- 
ical practice  :  yet,  says  the  equally  learned  and  better  in- 
formed Father  Gerbert,  othei  s  think  sprinkling  was  used 
only  in  cases  of  necessity  (8).  This  is  not  the  only  ia- 
stance  in  which  Catholicks  have  observed  the  innova- 
tions introduced  into  baptism  by  Protestants.  The 
pontiff  of  Rdtne  never  presumed  to  stand  on  the  voge 
of  a  baptistery,  and  pronounce  the  baptismal  woWi 
while  his  official  below  immersed  a  child  in  water,  but 
Protestant  ministers  have  done  more  :  one  in  the  pulpit 
hath  uttered  the  words,  1  baptize  thee,  and  so  on,  while 
another  below  hath  sprinkled  the  child.  Cardinal  Slbfi* 
drati  persuaded  them  to  lay  aside  this  abuse  (9). 

Protestants,  who-se  churches  are  not  Cbtablisbed  bjr 
law,  and  whose  discipline  is  not  regulated  by  hunum 
articles  of  faith,  but  by  the  holy  scriptures  alone,  haie 
taken  infinite  pains  to  obtain  scripture-evidence  of  bq>- 
tizing  infants^  and  of  baptizing  by  sprinkling.  The  fint 
English  reformers  foresaw  the  business  would  come  10 
this,  and  on  this  ground  they  foretold  the  utter  aam* 
hilaiion  of  the  mass.  Dr.  Turner,  dean  of  Wells,  and 
physician  to  Edward  vi.  published  a  sort  of  Drama  to 
represent  the  absurdity  of  the  mass.  The  personal 
the  drama  are,  "Maistres  Missa ;  Master  Knowledge; 
Master  Fremouthe ;   Master  Justice  of  Peace  ;   PWer 

(7)  Dr.  Liglitfoot's  Sermon  before  the  fume  of  eommom.  Aug.  36* 
3645  Zondon.  1645a 

(8)  Vet,  Ltturg.  Diag,  ▼.  C»p.  i.  S.  xxii. 

(9)  Ibid.  XX.  fiaptiztbant  diacani  coram  pontifice  adjuvantibus  nbdit* 
eonis  et  acolythia.  At  id  inauditum  ac  perversi8siinuni,quod  alicubi  a  Frot* 
estantibus  fit,  at  iino  ministro  aquam  aftiindente,  alius  e  auggeato  fbrflw 
lam  pronuntiet  Quern  abnsum  miniatri  luiiis  San^GaUenaia  pentuultfle 
CaxdmaM  Sfoodratl  fiistiilemnt. 
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»i  the  Crytar;  FMemon,  the  Judge ;  Doctor  Proph- 
Syr  Phillvp  Philargyry.»»  In  the  end  of  the  trul» 
son  the  Judge  gives  sentence  that  Mistress  Missa, 
Iter  of  the  Pqpe,  should  depart  the  realm  widiin 
daysi  with  orders  never  to  return,  under  penalty  of 
'*  served  even  as  thy  Father  hath  served  oure 
ren  in  tyme  past."  Mistress  Missa  quits  the  court 
these  words  : 

Heipe  and  defende  my  good  brethren  all, 

Whych  love  doetrioe  catned rally 

And  do  belere  unwrjten  yen  tie 

To  be  as  gocid  as  scriptures  sincerite. 

Because  in  the  bible  1  cannot  be  founde 

The  heretikes  woulde  bnrye  me  under  the  grounde. 

I  praye  you  hartily  jf  it  be  possible 

To  get  my  a  place  tn  the  great  bible : 

Or  else  as  i  do  anderstande 

I  shal  be  banished  out  of  thy s  lande. 

And  shall  be  compelled  with  sorow  and  payn 

To  retume  to  Rome  to  my  Father  agayue  (l). 

le  author  of  this  little  tract  was  a  man  of  eminent 
I,  and  Bath  owes  him  a  statue,  for  as  he  was  the 
ilnglishman  who  compiled  an  herbal,  so  he  was  the 
who  published  a  physical  examination  of  Bath 
8  (2).  A  firm  Protestant,  and  an  enemy  on  prin- 
to  persecution,  he  very  consistently  obs^es,  that 
nrer  was  not  found  in  scripture  was  no  part  of 
stantism,  and  must  revert  to  the  Cathdicks  from 
oe  it  came.  Hende  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
the  facetious  proposal  ox  getting  atlace  in  the  great 
The  worthy  dean  himself,  in  nis  book  against 
anabaptists,  found  a  place  in  the  gospel  for  children : 
e  did  not  attempt  to  get  one  for  sprinkling,  and  all 
attempts  by  later  divines  have  &iled  of  success  (3). 
late  Dr.  Guyse,  a  man  who  ought  always  to  be 
ioned  with  respect  for  his  pious  and  practical  la- 
I  in  the  church,  gives  a  singular  ofnnion  on  the 
ler  of  John's  baptizing.  He  says :  '*  It  seems  to 
hat  the  people  stood  in  ranks,  near  to,  or  just  with- 

k  new  Dialogue  wherein  is  conteyned  the  ezami^tion  of  the  Mease, 
that  kynde  of  Priesthode,  whych  is  ordeined  to  say  messe :  and  to 
p  for  remyssyon  of  synne,  the  bodye  and  bloude  of  Christe  agayne. 
N*.    Neither  printer,  place,  nor  date. 

Gou^h's  Topogrufhy,  Vol.  L  Natural  SUtory.^,  133.  U3 Volii. 

letsbire.  pag.  X93. 
TriacU,  Su  pag€  ^Q^ 
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in  the  edge  of  the  river;  and  Jol»t  pnam  il«a|^  taefQir 
theoi,  cast  water  upon  their  beads  or  iieeB  wHh  Hi 
hands,  or  some  proper  mfrriim<fm  (4^'*  The  DoNir 
doth  not  say  what  instrument  be  imaffined,  but  il  ml$ 
be  either  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy  •  Hiere  were  at  4k 
time  only  two  mstruments  in  ari(tsmy  uae  for  the  pit 
pooe  of  religious  aspersion,  the  one  Jewish,  the  Mi 
Pkgan.  That  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  three  tfaittgi:  I 
cedar  handle,  a  bunch  of  hyssop  for  the  brush^pait,  tti 
a  scarlet  binding,  with  which  the  hyssop  wis  oonibBl 
round  the  end  of  the  handle  in  the  fi»hion  of  a 
The  ancient  Greeks  had  made  use  of  a  natural  bnooUT 
laurel  or  olive,  but  in  the  time  of  John,  the  Asper^m 
sprinkler,  at  Rome,  was  an  artificial  instrument,  pictuM 
cf  which  yet  remain  to  be  seen.  It  doth  not  wppou  thi 
John,  or  Jesus,  or  the  apostles,  or  any  priautive  Cfa# 
tians,  ever  made  use  ofany  religious  aspersioift,  or  ofdilil 
of  these  aspei^s ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of  till 
sures  of  every  kind  of  lustration  appear  in  die  writi^ 
of  the  primitive  fathers  (5).  Jewi^  purifioatioQa  M[ 
disclainied,  and  they  considered  aspmm  with  IMJP 
as  a  Pagan  rite.  tJ^ 

The  reduction  of  the  Christian  religion  to  Ae  liyrf 
children  hath  been  the  ruin  of  the  credit  ofChriiifiniyt 
and  the  institutes  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  dodrfN^ 
they  have  been  dismounted  from  their  original 
frittered  into  puerile  playthings,  and  at  length 
broken,  and  thrown  away.  Thus  in  emblems,  the  il 
became  a  bath,  the  bath  a  font,  the  font  a  basoflb  ^ 
bason  a  cup,  the  cup  a  cruet,  a  sponge,  and  a  wk/tlk 
instruments  not  yet  imported  into  Engfamd*  ll^llll 
happened  the  same  with  the  Lond's  supper*  Mftttk 
trance  of  Christ  was  essential  to  this,  as  Miefwu  tMill' 
tism  :  but  when  the  sacrament  was  administered  WW 
fants,  the  doctrine  being  lost,  the  utensils  wene  redlMi^ 
^  Infant-communidn  began  with  a  cup  given  to  boytit 
Alexandria ;  it  went  on  with  a  spoon  in  which  i  $0 
crumbs  of  bread  were  soaked  in  wine,  and  put  Ulto0 
mouths  of  the  little  ones.  When  natural  infants  becwe 
oommunicanti,  the  spoon  fell  into  disuse  in  comHMVi» 
eating  them,  and  the  bread,  for  they  sometimes  wootf 

(4)  Dr.  Jolin  Guyse*8  Practical  XxpuUor.  8J  £d^,  Sdmhfffk.  VttS^ 
4t^^.  -  iS)  Hospiniani  t  TtmpiU,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  ixr.  De  mriimt  mfiue  imtrwHt. 
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NX  swallow  it :  then  the  priest  dipped  his  finger  in  the 
vine^  and  moistened  the  lips  of  the  babe  (6).  At  length 
i  was  wholly  omitted.  It  was  a  wise  caution,  which 
If  OSes  gave  the  Jews :  In  ail  thirds  that  I  have  said 
mo  you^  be  circumspect :  it  was  a  repetition  of  what  the 
jord  had  said  to  nim ;  See  thou  make  all  things  ac» 
Trding  to  the  pattern  shev^d  thee  in  the  mount  (V). 
.  Whether  Dr.  Guyse  imagined  standing  in  ranks  at 
npiism  as  a  convenient  method,  or  whether  he  took  it 
rom  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  Lobo^s  voyage  to  Aby&- 
inia,  is  uncertain,  and  not  very  material ;  but  that  Lobo 
Aptized  in  this  form  is  beyond  a  dtiubt.  It  was  about 
he  beginning  of  the  atievcnteenth  century  that  Father 
DPome  Lobo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  with  proper  assist- 
nts,  under  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  who 
ir  political  reasons  pretended  to  be  converted  to  the 
hurch  of  Rome,  managed  a  mission  in  that  country, 
ad  thus  he  describes  the  baptism  of  his  converts. 
'We  erected  ouatent,  and  placed  our  altar  under  some 
icat  trees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  shade  ;  and  every  day 
efijre  sun-ri^ng,  my  companion  and  1  began  to  cate- 
hise  and  instruct  these  new  Catholicks,  and  used  our 
tmost  endeavours  to  make  them  abjure  their  errors. 
Vbeo  we  were  weary  with  speaking,  we  placed  in  ranks 
Mtt  who  were  sufficiently  instructed,  and  passing 
wough  them  with  great  vessels  of  water,  baptizai  them 
MordiDg  to  the  forai  prescribed  by  the  church.  As 
leir  mimber  was  very  great,  we  cried  aloud — those  of 
Uv  rank  are  named  Anthony — those  of  that  rank^  Feter 
•^uid  did  the  same  among  the  women,  whom  we  sepa^ 
lied  from  among  the  men.  We  then  confessed  them, 
ad  admitted  them  to  the  communion.''  This  book 
«s  published  hi  Portuguese,  and  in  French  before  the 
me  of  Dr.  Guyse,  and  Mr.  afterward  Dr.  Johnson, 
malated  it,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  supposes,  for  a  book- 
dler,  at  Birmingham,  who  published  ir  in  an  octavo 
dume,  in  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
(8). 


1(5)  Renaudot.  ut  tup,  CothUar  Uturgiatm,  Tom.  ii* 

flymmm  Jaeobitar.  Liturg.  com.  ii.  pag.  13.  Spongiim  et  cochlear  in  la* 
ere  auaUali  aupra  tabulam  consecratam  deponit  aacerdus  •  -  Obtervat,  pw 
ilS-.lSI. 

(7)  Ezod.  zxiii.  13. Heb.  viii.  5. 

(8)  The  Life  of  Sarmtcl  Joknion,  X.  X.  A  tj  Sir  yohn  MauHnt,  £ja, 
London.  1^87. 
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In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  three,  John 
Saint  Valier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  publislied  a  ritual 
the  use  of  his  diocese,  to  which  are  subjoined  ansi 
to  several  queries  proposed  by  his  clergy,  and  the  . 
answers  are  subscribed  by  thirteen  Doctors  of  the  I 
bonne  at  Paris  (9).  The  ritual  direcis  the  pries 
bapdze  either  by  immersion,  plunging  the  \i  hole  H, 
into  the  water,  kx  by  ablution,  pourin|^  a  liltle  water  ^ 
on  the  head  (1).  The  latter  is  to  be  performed  b^  I 
ing  a  little  cruet  of  baptismal  water,  and  pouruu 
three  times  in  form  of  a  cross  uprm  the  heiid  o^ 
in&nt.  An  adult  is  to  uncover  his  seud  mid  oeck,  I 
to  le^i  his  head  over  the  baptismal  font,  and  the  pd 
is  to  make  three  pourings  upon  it  out  of  a  small  vcs 
One  of  the  queries  was  whether  afTusion  were  neccsi 
to  the  validity  of  baptism.  The  queriiit  informs 
bishop,  that  as  children  were  apt  to  be  afraid  of 
priest,  it  had  been  a  custom  to  baptize  by  moist^ 
tlie  hand  with  baptismal  water^  and.  cubbing  it  on, 
Sorehead,  and  sometimes  to  baptize  with  a  spos 
Were  such  baptisms  valid  ?  The  casuists  reply  ;  A 
sion  is  _not  essential,  and  baptism,  adniinisLered  b 
moist  hand,  or  a  spunge,  is  valid.  .  «(^ 

Dr.  Wall  observes,  that  all  national  churches- pnMV 
infant  baptism.  Very  true,  in£u)t -baptism  M  jt^MI 
intended,  created  national  churches,  and  gives  tbndfCiM 
tinuance,  as  it  gave  ihem  being.  Let  what  wiU.4)M>l 
in  praise  of  such  churches,  it  can  never  be  affiroedjMt 
they  were  either  formed  or  continued  by  the  free 
of  their  members.  It  was  for  this  reason  the  learned^ 
Gill  called  inbnt  baptism  the  main  ground  and  pi 
popery,  and  a  great  number  of  Baptists  are  of  the 
opinion  (2).  If  all  people  were  put  into  a  conditio , 
perfect  religious  freedom,  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  j| 
great  question  whether  they  would  all  choose  to  pi 
uiemselvesof  the  religion  of  their  parents,  and  thecln 
is  very  great  indeed  against  the  church  of  Rome. .   vM 

Time  only  can  discover  what  the  fete  of  this  *.„  '/ 
ceremony  will  be.  If  a  judgment  of  the  future  in^  I* 
formed  by  the  past,  inlant  baptism,  like  in&nt 

(9)  Biiael  du  Diocete  dt  ^hee,  puiHe  par  Vmire  dr 
Joiaf  Vajier  neme  dt  Sl^iac.    \  Pari*.  1703. 
(t)  Cbap-  ii.  uu  BapUsme.  Art.  3.  De  Ift  natieM. 
C3)  lofknt  Baptiim  a  part  and  pillar  oTpopvy.  Londgii.  1176. 
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sm  will  fall  into  total  disuse,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
t  was  formerly  a  practice  both  in  France  and  England, 
)Ut  most  in  England,  to  make  monks  and  nuns  of  in- 
mtsoffieven,  five,  two,  and  even  one  year  old:  but 
lis  is  now  every  where  disused  (3).  The  dipping  of 
ttle  infants  was  found  to  be  a  very  troublesome  and  in- 
onvenient  ceremony,  sometimes  extremely  offensive, 
nd  at  all  times  depending  upon  a  hazard  which  must 
ive  the  fair  sex  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  as  it  hath  fair- 
^  worn  itself  down  to  a  few  drops,  the  importance  of 
lese  few  drops  may  in  time  appear  so  little,  that  they 
so  will  be  laid  aside.  Let  any  man  of  common  under- 
anding  lift  his  mind  to  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
[finitely  wise  and  good  God,  and  then  imagine  whether 
be  possible  that  the  moral  government  of  his  empire 
in  depend  on  the  application  of  a  wet  spunge,  a  moist 
ind,  a  few  drops  of  water  applied  by  one  frail  mortal  to 
,e  forehead  of  another.  If  any  thing  good  in  the  world 
spends  on  a  ceremony  so  trifling  and  so  capricious,  the 
ipreme  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  is  not  what  pi- 
is  men  have  been  used  to  take  it  for.  The  inconveiii- 
ices  of  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  infants  in  every  form, 
ith  been  in  all  churches  where  it  hath  been  practised,  re- 
)rded  at  large.  In  the  Roman  church,  and  in  the  Greek, 
lildren  have  been  drowned.  Baronius  mentions  one  who 
St  his  life  in  the  Vatican  baptistery  on  a  holy  Saturday. 
.  disagreeable  accident  happened  in  the  East  to  the  Em- 
Tor  Copronymus  at  his  baptism,  in  Bohemia  to  the 
mperor  Wenceslaus  at  his,  and  the  canonical  provis- 
os for  such  cases  fully  imply  that  they  were  very  com- 
pn(4).  There  is  one  in  the  British  history  of  the 
nth  century  reported  by  ancient  chroniclers.  King 
dward,  the  martyr,  had  a  younger  brother  who  suc- 
ked him,  and  whose  long  reign  of  eight  and  thirty  years, 
I  unprosperous  to  his  country,  owinj^  they  say  to  his  indo- 
nce,  obtained  him  the  name  of  Ethelred,  the  unready. 
hey  say,  his  reign  in  the  beginning,  was  ungracious, 
retched  in  the  middle,  and  hateful  in  the  latter-end.  It  was 

(3)  Concil.  Tolet  iv.  Can.  6.  De  hin  qui  in  parva  xtate  ooram  parentibus 
ligtonis  liabitum  teimerunt— J.  Mabillon.  Vet.  Analect.  de  oblat.  puc- 
r.  in  monast. 

(4)  Hist.  Literar.  1730-1.  page  187.  Review  of  L*finfa»t'»  Hist,  of  the 
UBsite  war. 
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the  custom  at  dus  time  to  dip  infiuita  io  publick ;  mAU 
the  birth  of  this  prince  the  administntor  of  bratism,^ 
the  royal  EmUy  Was  the  most  stately  man  alive»  Dun|t|||h 
formerly  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  then  archUshop  of  G||k 
terbury,  and  since  his  death,  by  due  process  of  camjh 
zatimi,  a  saint.  This  prelate  during  the  administnAp 
of  baptism  sometimes  felt  himself  inspired,  and  thcp  || 
Btteitd  predictions.  While  he  was  baptizing  a  obll 
named  Elnoth,  he  observed  him  to  omie  up  fixNU^R 
water  Ufting  up  lus  little  right  hand,  and  spreadiog^ 
lis  two  fiire-fingeFB  exactly  as  a  bishop  did  wbea  l|e  m 
nounced  boicdictions  on  the  people.  Dunslao  Ipralnl 
that  Elnoth  would  be  a  bishop,  and  the  predidim 
came  to  pass,  for  Ehioth  was  prefimd  to  thff  mrhhsilh 
oprick  oi  Canterbury  (5).  In  this  spirit,  at  the  buMin 
of  Ethdred,  his  grace,  agitated  with  a  thousand  noop 
and  fears  for  the  foture  state  of  his  country,  durif^S 
whole  service  looked  wbtly  at  the  rojral  childi  iS 
watched  every  movement  tUl  he  should  feel  the 
spirit  of  prc^hecy.  All  on  a  sudden  die  sacred  i.., 
quick  as  electrical  fire  was  felt,  both  by  himanH,  aq^" 
all  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  and  his  naoe  S^ 
swearing,  By  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary  das  bqfr  )rii 
prove  a  sluggard !  For  as  he  held  him  naLed  ovcr^ 
font,  he  did  in  the  water  what  he  ought  not  to  |pp 
done  (6). 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 
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IT  is  not  a  Kttle  diverting  to  see  with  what  pHM 
self-complacence  many  authors  have  ^ven  the  Hvilf 
histories  of  the  Anabaptists.     Indiscriminately,  i»HMll 

(5)  Dugdil.  Monasticon.  Vol.i.  De  arehiep.  de  conrentu  Qfutimk 

SS)  John  Fox*t  Jet*  and  Mmivmenu,  An.  979.  King  Egelred  or  El  '^ 
ton's  Bitu  of  Brit.  Bthelred  -  -  Ordinances  hy  Margaret  etartu.  ^ 
Richmond  and  Derby.  Leland.  Collect  Vol.  it.  p.  ISO.  How  thediffk 
ahall  be  arraied  againste  the  christeninfi^  Neere  anto  the  font  tl»Lapjgf 
be  banged  a  traves.  with  earpets  and  quiahins  to  the  same,  a  fldrrpaiitw 
coles  welle  bumte  before  they  tome  there  for  ^metUngt,  and  sweet  parfoMi 
to  caste  tberin,  chafrons  of  water,  with  basons  oi  ailTer.  and  silte.  to  jn# 
thcchilde,i/ii^«fc^.  ^  ^     ''W 

Leland's  Aineran.  Vol.  iz.  Comment*  in  Cygneam  cantionem.  EM!' 
redua  rex  Anglise,  filtus  darissimi  Eadgari,  et  Ealfrithc.  Hie  b  bif<«- 
nate  figntem  Tentris  profluvio  foedavit^  teste  Gul.  a  Maildulpbi  cofia  1^ 
«^viu  Donstani  Cant,  archiep.  secundo. '  Unde  difinabant  nalti,  fltfVB* 
iBiui  iiMwdtii,  toiditKm,  et  parom  teipub.  wtilem. 
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wxy  definition  of  termsy  or  any  distinction  of  times,  pla- 
ces, persons,  or  drcumstances,  without  suspecting  any 
titing  to  be  false,  or  proving  any  thing  to  be  true,  they 
itfl  the  narration  rapidly  along,  and  conclude  without 
^hring  the  reader  any  information.  There  is  not  a 
phuner  tale  in  the  world  tiian  that  of  the  Anabaptists, 
yet  there  is  not  a  tale  more  confused  in  the  telling* 
According  to  some,  who  have  done  the  Anabaptists  tht 
btmour  of  writing  their  history,  without  knowing  any 
fliing  certain  of  the  matter,  it  ought  to  be  reported  at  the 
tbd  of  a  doleful  tale  about  heresy,  and  sedition,  and 
l9icholas  Stork,  and  the  German  Anabaptists,  that  the 
liW  lady  in  Europe,  her  imperial  majesty  Catherine  iii. 
Ae  present  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  is  an  Anabaptist. 
for  it  is  strictiy  true,  as  an  accurate  and  elegant  histo- 
rian observes,  that  ^*  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
ftfety  five  Peter,  afterward  tiie  Czar  Peter  iii.  espoused 
Ibphia  Augusta,  princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who,  upon 
being  rebaptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
diurch,  was  called  Catherine  Alexiefna,"  and  who  now 
fHgns  mth  so  much  glory  over  that  vast  empire  (1). 
One  page  of  criticism  is  of  more  worth  than  a  whole 
polume  of  declamation,  and  the  critical  accuracy  of  the 
IfistDiy  of  Anabaptists  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  fair 
narration  of  distinct  fiicts.  To  mix  all  these  fitcts  into 
9oe  general  history  is  to  create  a  chaos. 

An  Anabaptist  is  one,  who  is  re-baptized :  but  if  it 
be  granted  that  baptism  may  be  administered  wrong, 
what  possible  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  not 
be  re-administered  right  ?  Something  certainly  is  essen- 
fal  to  baptism ;  if  that  something  be  omitted  in  an  ad- 
Bunistration,  the  act  is  not  a  baptism  but  a  fiction,  and 
Bonsequcntiy  reason  requires  that  the  fiction  be  super- 
leded  by  conferring  the  essence,  otherwise  it  is  as  if  gold 
were  left  out  of  a  guinea.  The  little  boy  Athanasius, 
when  be  was  twelve  years  of  age,  at  play  dipped  his 
play-fellows  in  the. sea,  and  it  was  adjudged  by  the  bi^- 

Sand  his  consistory  a  valid  baptism,  because  it  appear- 
on  inquiry,  he  had  previously  asked  the  usual  ques- 
Ams,  the  boys  had  made  the  proper  answers,  and  he 
had  pronounced  as  he  dipped  Uiem  die  same  wordsy 

« 

(1)  William  Coxe^s  tniTelfl  into  Poland,  Russia,  Si»eden,  and  Denmark* 
bmdoB  1784.  Yoi  ii.  Book  v. 
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wbkh  he  had  heard  the  bishop  pronounce  when  he  bt^ 
tizcd  Catechumens  (2).  Had  any  of  these  parts  becfr 
omitted,  the  baptism  would  have  been  thought  invaU;^ 
and  the  children  must  have  been  rebaptized,  or  ndw 
they  must  have  been  bapti2sed,  fior  the  first  would  haw 
been  adjudged  no  baptism,  but  the  mete  sport  of  bof^i 
who  knew  not  what  they  were  about  The  bishop  d^ 
the  church  did  not  hold  a  consistory  on  the  questioftjf 
Anabaptism,  but  on  the  bet  before  them,  whether  that 
boys  huBd  been  baptized,  or  not,  and  when  it  was  dettM 
mined  they  had,  nobody  thought  of  rebaptizing  thcM 
If  it  had  been  determined  tliey  had  not,  would  any  aoBWi 
rate  writer  have  called  them  Anabapdsts  for  being  aftM 
ward  regularly  baptized  by  the  bishop  f  Here  then  liHi 
the  whole  mystery  of  Auabaptism.  Nobody  holds,  4i 
ever  did  hold,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  worlds  a  repobi 
tion  of  baptism  :  but  diferent  Christians  in  the 
ages  have  thought  di&rendy  of  what  makes  die 
of  baptism,  as  a  narration  of  &cts  will  prove.  ^i 

DijJFZRENT  Kinds  or  Paasovs  callsd  AirAj|A% 

TXSTS,  . 

.-  if 
There  are  in  general  six  sorts  of  Christians,  who  fane 

been  called  Anabaptists,  as  different  from  one  another^ 

can  well  be  imagined.      The  first  placad  the  essenpe 

of  baptism  in  the  virtue  of  the  person  baptized :  dbft 

second  placed  it  in  the  form  of  words  pronounced  in 

the  administration  :    the  third  in  the  virtue  of  the  a^ 

ministrator  :    the  fourth  in  the  consent  of  the  penoii 

baptized :    the  fifth  in  dipping  :   and  the  sixth  in  1^ 

a  profession  of  faith  and  an  immersion. 

i.  The  first  class  is  very  large  and  extremely  itspedt- 

able.    It  was  about  the  close  of  the  second,  or  the  b^^ 

ning  of  the  third  century,  that  Tertullian  began  to  ooia-^ 

plain  of  the  corruption  of  baptism,  and  he  virote  a  bool^ 

m  the  Greek  language,  against  the  adnunistering  of  it  fii^ 

immoral  persons  (3  J.       After  his  death,  Agrippiooii 

bbhop  of  the  church  at  Carthage,  and  many  neighbodt'-, 

ing  bibhops,  agreed  to  reject  the  vague  baptbms  adinUH 

istered,  they  knew  not  how  or  by  whom,  on  account  c^ 

the  immorality  of  the  people,  who  had  been  baptizedt 

• 

O)  Ruflbi  Lib.  i.  Cap.  14»     (3)  Tatnfliaai  dt  Nftuma*  Cap.  xr. 
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x>  re-bapUze  all  such  as  should  come  over  from 

communities  to  join  their  churches  (4).  A  few 
after,  Cyprian  and  seventy-one  neighbouring 
ips  renew^  this  agreement  Then  Firmilian, 
p  of  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  a  great  many 
ips  of  Galatia,  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  odier  parts  of 
,  determined  for  the  same  reason  to  re-baptize, 
ysius  and  his  followers  in  Egypt,  the  Acephali, 
itus  of  Rome*  Novatian  of  Caithage,  all  the  Nova- 
churches,  Donatus  and  his  numberless  followers, 
1  after  him  Donatists,  all  rejected  the  baptism  ad- 
itcred  by  those,  who  have  since  been  called  Qithol- 

whom  they  reputed  hereticks,  and  whose  churches 
called  habitations  of  impurity,  and  all  such  as  came 

those  churches  to  them  they  rebaptized  (5).  All 
;,  and  they  were  very  numerous,  considered  the 
ity  and  good  foith  of  die  person  baptized,  the  very 
ice  of  baptism,  and  if  a  professor  of  Christianity 

an  unholy  man,  they  adjudged  his  baptism  like  his 
»sion,  vain  and  invalid,  and  himself  not  a  weak  be- 
r  of  Christianity,  but  a  mere  unprindpled  Pagan. 
ie  rigid  moralists,  however,  did  not  count  them- 
»  Anabaptists  ;  for  they  thought  there  was  but  one 
1,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  that  their  own  (6). 

The  second  class  consists  of  such  as  place  the  es- 
e  of  baptism  in  the  form  of  words  pronounced  by 
idministrator,  or,  to  speak  more  correctiy,  in  a  be- 
3f  that  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  which  the 
i  of  words  was  supposed  to  express.  In  the  year 
s-hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  council  of  Nice  was 

under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Great.  In  this  council  the  Trinitarian  Judaizing 
stians  got  themselves  established,  and  it  was  de- 
i  that  such  as  should  come  over  to  the  estabUshed 
€h  from  the  congregations  of  the  Novatians  or  Puri- 
p  should  be  admitted  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  T?)  : 
that  such  as  should  come  from  the  Pauliamsts,  DOtk 

Cypiiani  XpistoU  td  Janiuuium— ad  Quintam  ad  Stephanuni 
d  Jobaianuni— -ad  Pompeiuro  ad  Magnum  Firmiliani  ad 
anum 

Oirtati  ofi.  Lib.  ii Barnnii  Atmaiu  An.  331.    Fuit  et  iHa  peeu- 

Donatistarum  liaeretis,  qua  assereren^  eGcleaiam  ibi  eaie  oon  potiCj 
eccatum  est. 

Albaspinaei  Ohervai.  in  Optat.  L 

X««bbci  QmcU,  T»m.  ii.  Can.  Yiil 
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men  and  women,  should  be  re-baptized  (8).  ^  Comi 
tators  assign  a  very  true  reason  ror  tUs  (fistincdon 
The  Nicene  council  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimtj/ 
did  the  Puritans,  and  both  expressed  their  fiuth  in 
Trinity  by  administering  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GhoAj 
the  Paulianists,  who  denied  the  Trinity,  and 
that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  omitted  tlus  form, 
baptism,  therefore,  the  Catholicks  rejected  as 
and  of  no  value.    The  Arians  for  the  same  reaMi 
jected  the  baptism  of  the  Catholicks,  and  thej  ahd 
baptized  such  as  came  from  them  to  join  their  aodr 
^1).      Anabaptism,  as  it  is  called,  at  that^  time, 
thought  by  all  parties  necessary  to  the  puri^  ef 
churches :   yet  in  their  own  opinicxis  they  did  noc 
baptize  :    but  supposing  what  was  essential  to  * 
to  have  been  omitted,  they  administered  it 
they  thought,  for  the  first  and  only  time. 

iii.  The  third  division  comprehends  all  such  as  pll|^ 
ed  the  essence  of  baptism  in  the  virtue  or  coi  "* 

of  the  administrator.  If  this  be  an  error,  as  it 
seem,  it  is  one  of  the  most  specious,  and  ^  ^^ 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  pardonable  mistakes  in  ttf 
Christian  world.  To  see  a  bad  man  perform  the  nMI^ 
solemn  rites  of  religion,  to  see  him  perform  theA  y/lSt 
carelessness,  or  it  may  be  with  contempt,  b  to  bdnldY 
spectacle  shocking  to  the  most  vulgar  cve^  tiieciBsS^; 
naturally,  of  prejudice  and  infidelity  in  dbe  people,  n 
was  on  this  account,  that  many  of  the  ancient  Boheddii 
Brethren  rebaptized,  and  were  denominated  by  theprieiliti' 
whose  services  they  disowned,  Anabaptbts  (2\  T%C 
truth  is,  the  brethren  estimated  baptizing  as  mc^  dV 
praying,  and  as  they  thought  a  vicious  priest  dU  iMt| 
pray  because  he  chanted,  so  they  supposed  he  did  not' 
baptize  because  he  adminbtered  the  form  righdy.  Th^ 
complained,  that  their  parish  priest  administered '  bt^i^' 
tism  laughing,  and  in  a  manner  so  profane,  that  it  bd 
more  the  air  of  a  ludicrous  comedy  than  of  a  reUgioi* 
institute.  Bishop  Bossuet  properly  enough  obstfve^ 
this  rebaptizing  was  an  open  declaration^  that  in  ^ 

(8^  Ibid.  Can.  xix. 

(9)  Binii  Nats  in  Cone.  Nieen,  Can.  xiz. 

CI)  Concil  Arelatenn.  i.  viii. 

(2)  Lydu  Waidemia  Cmfin.  Tom.  ii. 
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Einion  of  the  Brethren  the  Catholick  church  had  lost 
ptism.  This  was  precisely  their  meaning  (3).  They 
lid  not  pretend  to  rebaptize :  but  supposing  what  was 
lone  in  the  church  to  be  no  baptisnii  they  baptized,  as 
tiey  thought,  properly. 

iv.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  such  as  think  a  per* 
onal  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  essential  to 
laptism.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Socinus  (4),  as  it  is  of 
be  Baptist  churchesin  Holland  and  Germany(5).  In  what 
ght  soever  Christianity  be  represented,  whether  as  a 
iw  to  be  obeyed,  a  declaration  to  be  believed,  or  a 
ovenant  to  be  acceded  to,  it  should  seem,  there  is  no 
iich  thing  as  reconciling  either  with  allowed  ideas  of 
istice  and  propriety  without  admitting,  that  the  consent 
f  both  parties  is  of  the  venr  essence  of  the  transaction. 
Cbe  forcing  of  a  Jew  or  ragan  to  be  baptized  without 
if^  consent  is  now-a-days  considered  as  an  unwarranta- 
ife  and  unprofitable  act  of  violence  :  but  the  baptism  of 
.  babe,  who  may  when  he  grows  up  to  manhood  be  an 
£ot  or  a  madman,  or  what  is  worse,  an  infidel  and  a 
lersecutor,  doth  not  shock  any  body.  So  wonderful  is 
be  granny  of  custom !  Christians  of  this  class  consider 
he  baptism  of  an  infant  as  they  would  consider  his  sig- 
lature  of  a  deed,  if,  while  sucking  at  the  breast  his  guar- 
lun  had  guided  a  pen  in  his  little  hand,  and  had  made 
am  set  his  name.  Such  a  deed,  and  such  a  baptism, 
ar  the  very  same  reasons,  they  hold  null  and  void,  and 
ionsequendy  baptize  people  on  their  own  profession  of 
fffhw  They  do  not  imagine  they  rebaptize,  though 
ithcrs  call  them  Anabaptists  (6). 

V.  The  fifth  class  place  the  essence  of  baptism  in  dip- 
pig  in  water,  and  had  a  person  been  sprinkled  ever  so 
leoently  in  any  period  of  life,  they  would  not  therefore 
bink  him  baptized,  because,  in  their  opinion,  to  bap- 
ize  is  to  dip,  and  nothing  else.  The  Greek  church 
loth  not  hold  sprinkling  to  be  baptism,  yet  the  Greeks 

(3)  Jacq.  Benigne  Bossutft,  EveMpte  de  Meaux,  Hittoirt  dtM  Variations  des 
tgiiM9  Protettante9.    A  Parh.  1688.  Li?,  vi. 

(4)  Socini  Opera.  Tom.  i.  p.  702. 

(5)  Hermanni  Schju.  M  />.  Hittoria  Chrittianorum,  ^ui  in  Befg^oftde^ 
ato  inter  firoteiianus  Mennonitm  afipellantur.  AmsteSodami  1723.  Cap-  i- 
»ag.  11. 

(6)  IVid.,  pref at. 
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ought  not  to  be  called  Anabaptists  (7).  ^  A  man,  who 
holds  every  part  of  baptism  indiflerent  is,  if  he  repeali  i 
in  any  way,  on  his  own  principles,  an  Anabaptist :  bt 
he,  who  holds  any  thing  essential  to  baptism,  must  neoi 
essarily  determine  that  there  is  no  baptism  where  thi 
essential  is  omitted.     Dipping  is  that  essential  with  lb 
Greeks(8). 
vi.  In  the  last  class  are  included  the  churches  of  ihf 
.  British  Baptists,  and  those  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Ttmi 
sylvania,  America,  and  many  more,  which,  however  dP 
versified  in  speculation  and  the  practice  of  positive  ricoi/ 
all  hold  that  dipping  in  water  and  a  personal  profesaM 
of  faith  and  repentance  are  essential  to  baptism  (9).    Oi 
the  first  of  these  principles  they  disallow  sprinkling :  ci 
the  last  they  reject  infants.     Not  one  of  these  churckdf 
holds  two  btfiptisms  :  not  one  of  them  ever  repeats  bap; 
tism.     If  it  be  said,  they  dip  in  mature  age,  those  wfei| 
had  been  sprinkled  or  dipped  in  infiincy,  theyrqiij, 
sprinkling  is  not  baptizing,  and  dipping  a  rational  beiof 
without  his  consent  is  not  baptism.     They  strenuouah; 
decry  a  repetition  of  baptism,  and  when  any  one  calk 
them  Anabaptists,   they  always  understand  it  as  die 
language  either  of  ignorance  or  malice  (1). 

Dn  Wall,  the  champion  of  infant- baptism,  was  ame 
of  the  impropriety  of  this  name,  Anabaptist,  and  he.. 
wrote  against  these  people  under  the  name  of  Anitip 
pedobaptists,  that  is,  opposers  of  the  baptism  of 
children  :  but,  as  many  have  observed,  the  term  is  de- 
fective and  improper,  for  these  people  are  Antipedc^ 
baptists  in  common  with  many  other  classes  of  meO| 
and  particularly  with  the  people  called  Quakers,  wauj 
Socinians,  and  others,  who  administer  no  baptism  at  m 
(2).     Moreover  they  are  anti-sprinklers,  and  think  the 

(7)  Hieremic  Comtaminop.  Patriarelue  at  Wittenberg,  T%eol.  Reipoiui»fi-^ 
Baptizabant  enim  veteres,  non  manibui  tuis  aquam  baptizando  adipo^ 
gvntes  :  secl  trina  iniinenione  hoc  evangelii  aequentet :  ascendit  ez  aqai* 
Ergo  descenderat.  Ecce  immenio :  non  adapertia  •  •  -  -  Vide  EuchokfiM 
•  •  Menolog^ia  -  -  Kit.  Graec. 

(8)  Morini  De  ordinaticnibuM.  Par.  iii.  Exerc.  t. 

(9)  CateeheM  Eccletiarutn  Fbioniearunu  Sect  ti.  Cap.  iii.  De  ktiftim^     * 
aqtuc.    Numquid  ad  eum  ritum  infantes  pertinent  ?  -  -  -  Ad  infantet  i* 

pertinet Q^iid  vero  de  iis  aentiendum  eat,   qui  infiintea  baptinatl 

Non  recte  dicia  eoa  infantes  baptisare.  Non  enim  baptizant,  quod  naa 
lotiua  corporis  in  aquam  immersiene  et  iblutione  fieri  neqiiit.  -  -  .  -ThoiHi 
Crosby's  Mittory  of  the  Baptitu^  Vd  iiL  Append,  i,  czziz. 

(1)  Vindicia  Urutarierum. 

C2)  Dr.  Wail*s  Bi^tory  of  Infant  Baptiam,^^Defence  tfike  Biiton^^^ 
Gale*!  IttJUetimu  an  WaUU  Miitary^^^Chnfy'i  Metorj.    ^i^hct  toYtLu 
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faq>tism  of  adults  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  invalid. 
The  Doctor  thought,  to  call  them  Baptists  would  imply 
•  reproach  on  other  Christians  :  but  they  reply,  God 
Ibrbid  we  should  reproach  any  body  of  Christians  ! 
But  what  ?  If  some  men  call  themselves  Christians, 
does  that  imply  that  other  denominations  are  not  Chris- 
tians ?  In  France  it  is  deemed  unpolite  to  wish  a  person 
a  happy  new  year,  because  such  a  wish  implies  a  possi- 
bility of  the  year  proving  unhappy  (3).  There  is  no 
ipcounting  for  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  mankind. 
!peitain  it  b,  many  of  these  churches  are  so  far  from  re- 
fpoaching  Christians,  who  are  conscientiously  satisfied 
irith  their  infiint  bapdsm,  that  they  admit  such  to  be- 
come members  of  their  community,  on  a  principle  of 
Christian  liberty  (4). 

^BE  Difficulty  of  writing  ak  History  of  a 
^  People  so  diversified. 

^  There  i^iit  should  seem,  something  so  very  inoffen- 
mve  in  itself,  and  so  perfectly  indiflferent  to  society,  in  a 
nan^s  being  rebaptized,  that,  if  baptism  were  repeated 
pfcry  monm,  as  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
^.  no  serious  consequences,  except  to  the  person  him- 
^U^  could  follow.  It  must,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pour  as  a  singular  plienomenon,  in  the  history  of  this 
pdsple,  that  they  should  be  described  by  many  celebrate 
oi  writers  as  a  dangerous  set  of  men,  iustly  proscribed 
ib  one  state,  banished  from  another,  burnt  in  a  third, 
gowned  in  a  fourth,  and  allowed  to  live  in  any  only  as 
S&voun  There  must  be  something  more  than  bap- 
^m  in  this  afimr. 

Many  writers  have  ^ven  themselves  the  trouble  to 
infiirm  the  world  what  Uiis  something  more  is  :  but 
Acre  are  three  sorts,  who  have  not  succeeded,  annalists^ 
'flieorists,  and  disciplinarians.  An  annalist  makes  out 
a  catalogue  of  those  in  all  ages,  who  have  rebaptized, 
and,  if  it  be  any  thing  like  a  fair  one,  it  begins  with  Ter- 
taUian,  St.  Cyprian,  the  Novatians  and  Donatists  of  Af- 
;  it  proceeds  with  Firmilian  and  the  Asiaticks.  and 

(3)  Ltnertfiom  Italy^  by  mn  EngliMh  Woman,    London.  1776.     Vol.  ii. 


(i)  rindid^  Unitar. 
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takes  in  the  council  of  Nice ;  it  goes  on  with  Novatns 
and  the  Italiansi  and  all  others  in  Europe,  Boheiniaia^ 
Poles,  Britons,  French,  German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  it 
ends  with  the  Americans.     Of  all  these  he  makes  one 
regular  body    of  rebaptizers,  and  to  credit  him  would 
lead  a  reader  to  believe  that  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage^ 
and  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  of  the  omiik 
cil  of  Nice,  were  exactly  buch  men  as  John  Bunw 
Tinker  of  Bedford,  for  all  held  rebaptization.     A  tbeO' 
rist,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  succeeds  no  better.     He 
either  begins  with  Arius,   Socinus,   or   Servetus,  and 
ends  with  Dr.  James  Foster  :  or  with  Menno,  and  codj  ^ 
with  the  Particular  English  Baptists.     A  disciplinarilB  ' 
always  sets  out  w  ith  Nicholas  Stork,  or  Thomas  MuOi 
ster,  takes  in  some  naked  Anabaptists  at  Amsterda^i, 
and  concludes  with  a  compliment  to  the  modern  Ba|k' 
tists  for  having  seen  into  the  errors  of  iheir  ancest 
and  behaved  with  propriety  for  several  years  last 
like  a  very  good  sort  of  men. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  write  the  histor^  of  a  body 
of  people,  especially  of  such  a  body  as  this.     Natives  d 
all  ages,  and  all  countries,  with  education  and  without 
it,  rude  and  refined,  living  in  different  habits  and  cus-i 
toms,  subjects  of  difierent  governments,  here  protectcdi 
and  there  plundered  and  driven  to  madness,  having  fi)r 
ages   no  local  legal  settlement,  entertaining  different  nor 
tions  of  government,  learning,  and  religion  itself,  dividr 
ed  in  opinion  about  every  speculation  of  thidlogy,  as  ' 
all  other  denominations  are,  of  different  languages,  and 
without  any  common  standard  of  belief,   agreeing  id 
nothing,  except  three  or  four  articles  necessarily  coo- 
nected  with  adult  baptism  :  How  is  it  possible  to  give  a 
true  account  of  all  these  people  under  one  general  name 
of  Anabaptists  ?    Their  histor}-  must  be  divided  and 
subdivided,  and  it  must  be  shewn  wherein  they  difei 
and  in  what  they  agree.     Two  or  three  such  confused 
writers,  as  were  just  now  mentioned,  have  misled  many' 
other  writers,  much  wiser  and  better  than  themselves 
(5).     Some  were  in  other  respects  men  of  learning  and 

.  (5)  Jo.  Henrici  Ottii  AnnaUt.  Anabapt.  Basil  1682.— Fred  Spto- 
hemii  D'atriben  de  onginCf  progretsu,  kS^c  JnabaptUtarum  Ezechiel.  Sptn- 
hemli  ^/rwcAu*— -M.  LuUicri  advert,  cmiettei  firnpheUUt  Tom  iii.— — J* 
Clnppenburgii  Gangnena  Theologig  Jnabapthticie.~'--^}^hiL  MebuKbtOOi* 
refutat,  erroru  Serveti  ct  Anabaptittantm*  cum  multii  aliis. 
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nerit :  but  utter  strangers  to  the  general  history,  which 
tibey  pretended  to  give.       Mr.   Arnoldi(6),  and  Dr. 
Schyn(7)9  have  proved  by  irrefragable  evidence  ffont 
state  papers,  public  confessions  of  taith,  and  authentick 
books,  that  Ezechiel  and  Frederick  Spanheim,  Heideg- 
ger, Hoffman,  and  others,  have  given  a  Ikbulous  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Baptists,  and  that  the  young- 
cf^  Spanheim  had  taxed  them   with  holding  thirteen 
kresies,  of  all  which  not  a  ^ngle  society  of  them  be* 
ftved  one  word ;  yet  later  historians  quote  these  writ- 
as  devoutly  as  if  all  they  had  affirmed  were  undisput- 
and  allowed  to  be  true.     That  learned  critick,  Father 
Simon,  passed  a  most  severe,  but  a  very  just  censure 
€n  the  same  Spanheim,  for  the  many  fidse  tales  which  in 
ihe  same  book  he  had  told  of  the  Eastern  Christians  (8). 
is  diverting  to  see  historians  on  the  continent  quote 
obscure  scribbler  in  England  in  evidence  of  what 
s  done  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  within  a  few 
lies  of  the  places  where  these  foreign  historians  them- 
ves  lived.     They  have  done  this  honour,  in  the  most 
jbompous  manner,  to  one  Ephraim  Pagitt  (9).    Ephraim 
Vagilt !    Who  was  this  Ephraim  Pagitt,  a  name  never 
karS'of  among  learned  men  ?   This  old  man  was  min- 
ister of  a  parish  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  i. 
J4ot  having  so  much  prudence  as  the  late  Mr.  Quin, 
(to  use  Ouin's  words)  the  old  man  kept  whistling  Fal- 
staflCin^blick  after  he  had  lost  his  teeth.     His  parish- 
ioners were  tired  and  left  him,  and  went  to  hear  the 
Sectaries,  as  he  calls  them.     This  made  him  go  mad. 
He  taxed  his  people  with  heresy  and  schism,  and  he 
hud  not  the  prudence  to  avail  himself  of  the  wise  advice, 
which  Bishop  Bancroft  ga\-e  one  of  his  neighbouring 
minbters  in  a  like  case.     This  minister  had  been  to 
consult  his  lordship  what  to  do  in  a  very  difficult  case  in 
his  parish.       One  of  his  parishioners,   named  Jacob, 
would  sit  at  receiving  the  sacrament.     He  had  preached 
to  him,  and  prayed  for  him,  and  cried  for  grief,  and  had 
threatened  him,  but  all  would  not  do,  Jacob  would  not 
kneel.       What  would  become  of  the  church,   what 

(6)  Cngel  Arentzoon  van  Docregtctt  Send  Schreihen  an  den  Henn%  Frii 
SpanhemiiUt  {!fc  Iii94. 
{7)  Hermanni  Schjrn  ut  iuft.  prafat, 

(8)  Rictiardi  Simonis  Bibliot.  Crit.  Tom.  i.  Cap.  xzu.  p^g.  326. 

(9)  Epbraimi  Pagitti  If€rtiiographia,  Londini.  1645. 
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should  he  do  ?  Go  home^  said  his  lordship,  and  hewuli 
and  lea'oe  the  matter  to  the  church-warden.  r9fgti 
krew  this,  but  he  did  not  relish  it,  so  he  drew  up  a  ^ 
unic  of  all  the  false  and  filtliy  tales  about  town,  and 
ar!dcd  a  list  of  heresies,  and  half  heresies,  and  prescnt- 
€(\  it  to  the  Lord- Mayor,  humbly  hoping  that  the  («• 
ruinient  would  suppress  the  blasphemous  Anabaptki^ 
for  in  other  countries  *' Christian  princes  and  mtf» 
trates  had  never  left  burning,  drowning,  and  destrognf 
them  till  their  remainder  was  contemptible.  PontaodI 
said,  they  abroad  had  destroyed  one  hundred  and  fiftf 
thou sa:  d  persons,  and  he  hoped  the  house  would  su|h 
press  them  here."  This  is  the  heresiography,  which 
Gci  man  writers  quote  in  proof  of  what  was  done  it 
A'lunster  in  Germany,  though  of  all  the  contemptibb  »^ 
authors  of  those  times,  Ephraim  Pagitt  is  undoubted^ 
the  first  in  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  falsehood  (1).   i| 

ALL    BAPTISTS,   HOWEVER    DIVERSIFIED,    AGREE  {V 
HOLDING     WHAT     ARE     CALLED    AN ABAPTISTICii 

ERRORS. 

I 

Leaving  all  such  writers  to  suffer  or  to  enjoy  their 
own  re\  eries,  and  private  piques,  at  their  own  discretioaa 
it  is  proper  to  go  on  to  opponents  worth  answering,  for 
it  must  be  allowed,  English  Anabaptism  is  connected 
with  what  are  called  anabaptistical  errors ;  and  ll  would 
be  a  vain  undertaking  to  attempt  to  deny  or  disprove 
facts,  which  no  less  than  five  respectable  classes  of  men 
have  always  objected  against  them.  Every  writer,  who 
knew  what  he  was  about,  from  the  days  of  the  Donatisti 
and  the  Acephali  (2),  to  the  present  time  (3),  hath  di- 
rected his  main  force  against  these  anabaptistical  errorsi 
in  comparison  with  which  rebaptizing  is  not  worth  a  ^ 
moment's  attention.  The  baptism  of  an  adult  is  of  do  | 
consequence  at  all  but  as  it  is  connected  with  these  er* 

(1)  Heresiography,  or  a  deseription  of  the  heretickt  and  sectarleiof 
these  latter. times.    By  E  P.  London.  1645.  4to.  pa^  131. 

(2)  Mennae  patriftrchx  Constantinop.  Sententia  contra  SeTerun,  Fe« 
trum  et  Zoaram.  concil.  Constantinop.  Actio,  v.  An.  536. 

(3)  He\lin's  Hist.  Preshyt.  p.  242.  Form  ^recantation  prtnribedte 
certain  Anabaptitts,  an.  1575.  Wheras  I,  N.  N.  being  seduced  by  the 
spirit  of  error,  and  by  false  teachers  his  ministers,  have  fallen  into  mOf 
damnable  and  detestable  tieresies— now  by  the  grace  of  God— —I  ^ 
mit  myself,  utterly  abandoning  and  forsaking  aU  and  e^ery  anabifticii 
error. 
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tm :  and  if  these  errors  be  disproved,  adult  baptism 
alls  of  itself.  It  is  therefore  absoUitely  necessary  to 
pve  a  sketch  o£  this  heart  of  the  history  of  the  Baptists. 

History  is  a  monument  erected  for  posterity,  and  sa- 
cred to  truth,  and  a  reverential  awe  for  what  appears  to 
be  true  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  apology 
for  any  man's  stating  a  case  differently  from  what  it  may 
appear  to  others.  Several  respectable  bodies  of  men 
Imve  taxed  the  Baptists  with  holding  many  dangerous 
errors.  These  errors  are  properly  reducible  to  five 
beads,  and  from  these  as  from  so  many  springs,  all  other 
imall  articles  like  rivulets  proceed.  Some  Baptists,  too 
hastily  it  should  seem,  have  disowned  these  errors 
in  tde  gross,  but  it  is  impossible  to  disprove  the  exist- 
snce  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  bases  and 
bonds  of  their  societies.  Here  it  is  that  their  history  be- 
p>nies  of  consequence  ;  for  if  the  practice  of  rebaptizing 
baturally  and  necessarily  includes  these  errors,  the  bap- 
Ssm  of  an  adult  is  not  such  a  futile  unconnected  thing 
as  some  have  imagined,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  ex- 
pect objections  against  it. 

A  few  outlines  shall  suffice,  and  two  previous  remarks 
ire  necessary  to  them.  It  was  said,  some  time  ago,  that 
the  established  church  in  the  council  of  Nice  ordered 
lonoe  to  be  rebaptized  :  but  they  soon  after  discovered 
that  the  baptism  of  adults  was  connected  with  some 
other  articles  dangerous  to  their  system  :  they  therefore 
forbade  rebaptizing,  and  have  held  it  in  abhorrence  ever 
rince.  So  extremely  cautious  hath  the  Catholick  church 
been  in  this  affair,  that  infant  baptism,  performed  by  any 
body,  was  allowed  valid,  and  cain  the  se  of  an  infant  de- 
serted by  its  parents,  and  found  in  the  street,  the  priest 
was  directed  to  dip  the  child  with  these  words  (4).  Pe- 
ter, I  do  not  intend  to  rebaptize  thee :  but  if  thou  hast 
not  been  baptized,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  2dly,  that  it  is  not  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, dippiiigorsprinkling,thathathexcited  the  resentment 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Baptists,  for  such  as  baptized  adults 
by  sprinkling  have  been  as  much  involved  imhe  scandal 
of  holding  anabaptistical  errors  as  others,  who  practise 

(4)  Wilkin.  Conciluu  Vol.  ii.  An.  1287.  Synod.  Ezoniens.  Cap.  ii.  De 
Baptismo. 
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dipping.  It  is  the  baptism  of  an  adult  precisely, 
that  forms  the  grand  objection,  and  this  it  is,  which  n 
connected  with  the  errors  charged  upon  Anabapdsm. 
As  these  errors  cannot  be  denied  in  regard  to  such 
Baptists,  let  five  opponents  state  their  objections  them- 
selves. 

Magistracy. 

The  first  is  a  statesman,  who,  in  behalf  of  emperarsi 
kings,  princes,  barons,  burgomasters,  and  civil  rulen 
of  every  description,  objects.  That  the  Anabaptists  af- 
firm *^a  Christian  ought  not  to  execute  the  offices  of 
magistrates,  an  error  teeming  with  sedition  (5)."  It 
would  be  trifling  to  reply,  Adult  baptism  hath  no  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  government.  It  hath  a  close 
connection  with  it.  An  infant  is  baptized  by  order  of 
authority :  but  if  when  he  grows  up  he  be  rebapuzedi 
he  practically  rejects  the  order,  and  the  power  from 
which  it  proceeded,  and  consequently  the  baptism  of  an 
adult  is  connected  with  government,  and  the  baptized, 
disowns  all  government  in  this  matter  of  conscience,  ex- 
cept his  own.  This  man  will  not  baptize  his  son,  and 
a  [x^rson  brought  up  without  baptism,  is  left  in  a  coridi- 
tion  di  freedom  to  dispose  of  himself  as  he  thinks  right 
Such'  a  state  implies  liberty  to  examine  religion,  to  rea- 
son about  it,  to  reject  or  to  embrace  it  by  being  baptiz- 
ed into  what  belief  and  profession  a  man  judges  proper. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  inseparable  union  between  adult 
baptism  and  civil  liberty,  and  in  this  great  principle  all 
Baptists  every  where  agree.  The  old  Donatists  used  to 
say,  **What  have  we  to  do  with  the  Emperor?  What 
business  hath  the  limijcror  vvith  our  religion  ?  What 
have  bishops  to  do  at  court  (6)  ?''  When  in  any  age 
Baptists  appear  in  dcspotical  governments,  they  are  seen 
struggling  for  liberty,  and  the  end  of  the  struggle  is 
burning,  banishment,  or  freedom.  They  cannot  live  in 
tyrannical  states,  and  free  countries  are  the  only  places  to 
seek  for  them,  for  their  whole  publick  religion  is  imprac- 

(5)  Heylin  as  ahore. 
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le  without  freedom.  They  differ  as  other  denom- 
)ns  do,  about  the  best  means  of  obtaining  and  pre« 
ng  liberty.  The  English  Baptists  approve  of  a 
ed  monarchy,  the  Dutch  of  a  republicki  the  Poles 
;overnment  nearly  aristocratical.  The  English  Bap* 
think,  it  is  lawful  for  the  members  of  their  church- 
execute  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  provided  it  be 
:logged  with  religious  tests  (7).  The  Dutch,  the 
s,  and  the  Moravian  Baptists,  execute  no  offices, 
no  oaths,  bear  no  arms,  shed  no  human  blood,  and 
/il  cases  resist  not  government  (8).  The  old  Ger- 
Baptists  fought  for  liberty,  so  did  many  in  Oliver's 
here  in  England,  and  the  only  principle,  in  which 
all  agree,  is,  that  the  civil  magistrate  hath  no  right 
ve  or  enforce  law  in  matters  of  religion  and  con- 
ce.  Whether  this  be  an  anabaptistical  error,  or  a 
principle  of  good  government,  must  be  left  with  the 
>ns,  and  the  Lockes,  and  Montesquics,  and  Becca- 

0  determine. 

Learning. 

[le  second  opponent  appears  in  behalf  of  the  literati, 
le  affirms.  It  is  an  anabaptistical  error  to  prefer  U-* 
cy  before  learning,  and  set  aside  the  latter  as  des- 
ive  of  religion.  Various  are  the  sentiments,  which 
ists  entertain  on  this  subject :  but  it  must  be  grant- 
there  is  one  general  principle,  in  which  they  all 
;,  and  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  per- 

1  profession  of  believing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
1.  An  infant  asks  no  questions,  he  may  therefore 
aptized  into  a  profession  of  believing  any  thing, 
mysteries  :  but  mystical  theology  will  meet  with  a 
cold  reception  among  sensible  inquisitive  candi- 

.  for  baptism.  Tliey  will  require  proof  of  every 
e,  and  conseqtiei'tly  both  they  and  their  teachers 
be  led  to  consider  what  converts  revealed  relii^ion 
i  secret ;  what  was  the  original  character  of  Chris- 
y,  simplicity  or  obscurity ;  what  keeps  a  religi  n 
ded  for  every  body  a  secret  from  any  body  ?  The 
ists  are  compelled  b}  the  very  constitution  of  their 

Crosby.  Vol  iii.  Append  N.  ii.  Art.  xxir.    It  is  lawful  for  ChrUtians 

^pt,  and  execute  the  offices  of  magistrates,  See. 

H.  Scbyn.  ut  sup.  ArU  xzx?ii.  De  officio  Magistralus  politicL 
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churches  to  simplify  the  gospel,  to  strip  it  of  fidse  om* 
ments,  and  to  render  it  intelligible  to  youth  and  poor  pUi 
men  and  women,  by  proving  it  the  most  easy,  the  moit 
evident,  the  most  artless,  and  therefore  the  only  popufar 
and  practicable  religion  in  the  world.  In  a  course  of  cz- 
periments  they  found,  that  Pagan  literature  had  pervot- 
ed  the  gospel,  that  Christianity  was  not  a  learned  sciencal( 
that  the  world  had  been  imposed  on  by  an  unprofitable 
polymathy,  and  ought  to  be  disabused.  They  difir 
very  much  in  their  application  of  this  doctrine :  but  Ae 
general  principle  runs  through  all  their  history,  andil 
most  remarkable  in  their  schools  and  colleges,  •  what 
literature  is  best  understood,  as  their  university  at  Raeov 
in  Poland  hath  pro\ed.  The  Baptists  are  not  alone  ii 
refusing  Plato  and  other  Pagai^s  the  honour  of  expound 
iiigthe  inspired  writers.  The  Jews  forbade  the  tutors  if 
their  children  to  instruct  them  in  Pagan  literature  (S)i 
The  pretended  apostolical  canons,  which,  though  odK 
apostolical,  are  of  some  considerable  antiquity,  fbrfaidB 
Christians  the  study  of  Pagan  books  ( 1 ).  Jerom  pit- 
tends,  he  was  reproved  by  an  angel  for  studying  CiodO 
(2).  The  lathers  guarded  and  qualified  the  rodii^  of 
pagan  writers  (3);  and  Erasmus,  and  many  modni 
complain  of  the  Paganism,  which  some  admirers  of  Gco- 
tile  literature  have  mixed  with  Christianity  (4).  Rollio, 
and  many  Catholicks  lament  it,  and  Protestants  do  sd 
much  more  (5).  All  this  is  to  be  understood  of  Ba^ 
literature  only  as  it  affects  religion ;  for  in  other  respcctt 
the  Baptists,  as  their  history  proves,  hold  all  brancfaei 
of  science  in  a  just  and  proper  esteem.  The  wosks  of  the 
Fratres  Poloni  afford  a  case  in  point. 

Clerical  Authority. 

The  third  is  a  deputy  from  the  clergy,  and  he  com- 
plains, That  the  one  anabaptistical  error  of  rejecdng 
all  clerical  authority  is  the  cause  of  a  thousand  heresies^ 
schisms,  divisions,  and  scandals.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  among  the  Baptists  on  this  subject : 

(9)  Mitnah  Satah,  Cap.  ix.  Num.  xiv. 

(1)  Joan.  Bapt.  Cotelerii.  Apotu  Can.  Lib.  L  Cap.  vi. 

(2)  Buddei  Itagote  Lib.  i.  Cap.  iv. 

(3)  Basil,  ad  Adotetcente*  homiiia  •  •  -  •  Augustini  de  Doctrim,  Chruti0^ 
Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xl  •  -  - 

(4)  Ermsmi  £pi4t.  Lib.  sziz.  Ep.  31«  (5)  RoUin  Bdlci  Lettnt, 
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Nit,  as  befbre,  tbere  is  one  general  principle  in  which 
be^  ali  agree,  from  which  tb^  variety  proceeds,  and 
viBch,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  a  bottom  of  truth,  on 
rhich  the  chai^  is  founded.    By  requiring  every  indi- 
Uual  to  |udge  for  himself,  as  a  qualification  for  com- 
■ttnion  with  them,  by  giving  each  the  holy  scripture  as 
be  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  &ith  and  practice,  by 
Kdding  themselves  all  competent  tojudge  of  the  nature 
nd  evidences  of  the  gospel,  by  affirming  that  they  are 
ccountable  only  to  God  for  the  use  they  make  of  their 
eaaon,  and  that  every  man,  who  hath  a  talent  is  obliged 
^  make  use  of  it,  they  reduce  a  priest  to  a  mere  tutor, 
Dd  so  eflectuaily  subvert  all  clerical  authority.     Various 
B  they  are,  they  all  unite  here.     The  Moravian  Baptists 
ad  no  regularly  ordained  ministers,  the  order  was  not 
nown  among  them,  they  met  as  the  people  called 
Quakers  meet,  and  any  who  could,  even  women  gave 
Nitruction  (6)«     The  American  Baptists  elect  teachers 
F  their  own,  and  regularly  instal  them  in  office,  as  they 
ill  it  (7) :  but  they  refuse  to  pay  taxes  to  support  other 
linisters,  and  they  urge  the  great  principle  of  the  Amer- 
aui  struggle,  they  are  not  represented.     The  Polish 
Iwtists  onlained  in  their  synods  (b).      The  English 
M  Dutch  Baptists  elect  their  own  teachers,  and  when 
ley  please  dismiss  them.     In  3ome  congregations  the 
eople  ordain,  in  others  the  people  elect,  and  neighbour- 
^  ministers  ordain  by  laying  on  hands  and  prayer. 
ante  support  their  teadiers  by  a  free  and  plentiful  sub- 
xiption ;  others  are  too  poor  to  do  so,  and  their  teachers 
upport  themselves  1^  agriculture  or  trade  :  but  all  re* 
uce  the  minister  to  a  mere  teacher,  and  allow  him  nd 
jthority  over  any  man's  conscience,  either  alone  or  in 
xinection  with  other  ministers.     It  is  true,  having  no 
lasiers,  and  no  notion  of  a  power  lodged  any  where  to 
NDpd  uniformity,  they  part  into  innumerable  societies 
r  different  faith  and  practice  (9).     Some  are  Socinians, 
^,  some  Trinitarians,  others  Ar minianS,  others 


M  Boheslai  Balbini  JHfteei.  Hegn,  Bokem.  Tom.  ▼.  p.  335.  ■ 
C7>  R99.  Isaac  Backus's  Wuton  <jf  Neu'MngUuui  Ma^isU* 

ERev.  Mr  Toulmin's  Life  of  Socinai. 
Buddei  Isagoge.     Lib.  poster.  Cap.  vli.  p.  1362.     t)e  theolo^« 
om  •  -  Lud*  a  Paxamo.     De  orifine  Siact.  mwiiaitioiua.  Lib.  ii. 
A.  lu.  Cap.  viK 
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Calvioists :  and  others,  as  the  Moravianst  and  most  of 
the  ancient  Baptists,  place  religion  in  virtue  more  thai) 
in  faith.  All  of  them  reject  canon  law,  and  place  couOp 
cils,  synods,  convocations,  kirk  sessions,  and  all  sudi 
tribunals,  along  with  a  history  of  the  inquisidqp. 
To  this  article  therefore  they  plead  guilty ;  and  havw 
persevered  for  ages  in  this   error,    repentance  is  m 

from  their  eyes. 

« 

Enthusiask. 

The  fourth  is  a  philosopher,  a  close  connected  reasoa^ 
er,  embellished  with  all  the  lore  of  the  schools,  iiii 
adorned  with  the  benevolence  of  a  primitive  christiii; 
He  says,  The  anabaptistical  error  of  the  influence  q( 
the  Spirit  is  a  source  of  enthusiasm.  Be  it  for  a  mo- 
ment admitted,  that  the  Baptists  are  enthusiasts,  bol 
that  they  are  willing  to  be  taught  the  reason  and  fitness 
of  things,  and  for  this  purpose  to  attend  that  very  philo& 
sophical  experiment,  the  baptism  of  a  new  bom  in&nt; 
Is  it  the  conveyance  of  holiness  into  water?  Is  it  the  ex- 
sufllation  of  Satan  driving  him  out  of  the  child  ?  Is  it 
the  washing  away  of  original  sin  ?  Is  it  the  tender  of 
a  contract  ?  Is  it  a  wise  man  putting  questions  to  a  baby 
at  the  breast,  who  can  neither  hear,  see,  speak,  or  think? 
Is  it  the  conveyance  of  spirit,  and  grace,  and  new  birth  f 
Is  this  a  school  for  the  cure  of  an  enthusiast  f  The  bap- 
tism of  a  believer,  embracing  Christianity  because  be 
hath  examined  and  approved  of  it,  is  the  first  step  of  At 
Baptist  churches,  and  a  perfectly  philosophical  one  it  k 
However,  this  objection  deserves  a  direet  answer,  anil 
there  are  four  observations  worth  making. 

i.  The  first  is,  that  enthusiasm  is  a  vague  term,  and 
every  degree  of  zeal  in  religion  above  common  experi* 
ence  is  not  enthusiasm.  Some  times,  some  places, 
some  circumstances  require  extraordinary  eflbrts,  and 
the  first  enterprizers  in  every  thing  were  a  dariii; 
sort  of  men.  To  claim  the  birthrights  of  mefl^ 
and  the  benefits  of  Christians  in  some  dark  perioAf 
required  uncommon  animation ;  and  to  such  efforts  ibe 
present  age  owes  its  liberty  to  philosophize.  Wickliff 
and  Knox  have  been  reputed  enthusiasts,  so  have  tbo 
.  first  Baptists,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Let  all  stud 
acquitted.    All  procured  great  good  for  posterity. 
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^iL  Secondly^,  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  anjr  Baptists 

Afe  enthusiasts,  they  derive  it  not  from  baptism,  which 

fttieeeds  op  a  cod,   rational,    deliberate  exercise  of 

Bought,  and  is  regulated  by  an  express  command  of 

'  iture,  the  authenticity  of  which  all  Christians  allow : 

it  from  some  other  notions,  which  thejr  were  taught 

'the  Psedobaptist  school,  and  which  produce  more  en- 

Hiusiasts  in  other  communities  than  in  theirs,  and  par- 

ticulariy  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

*  iii.     Thirdly,  the  Baptists  publickly  disavow  enthu- 

tiitem  by  making  the  written  word  of  God  the  sole  rule 

If  their  fiuth  and  practice,  and  most  think,  the  doctrine 

4f  divine  influence  without  the  written  word  was  the 

iMrent,  and  is  the  nurse  of  Popery  (!)• 

•r  IT.     Lastly,  modem  philosophers  will  not  venture  to 

I  Ike  the  Polish  brethren,  both  theirs  and  the  Baptists, 

1^  ffith  enthusiasm.     Were  Castellio  and  Servetus,  Socinus 

^^d  Crellius,  enthusiasts  (2)  ?    On  the  contrary,  they 

"  ate  taxed  with  attributing  too  much  to  reason,  and  the 

"lifficienGy  of  reason  b  the  soul  of  their  system. 

9 

\,  Purity  or  Churches. 

Vi   ■ 

5f^  /The  last,  but  not  the  least  respectable  complainant  b 

'  f  ^jjepreaentative  of  the  people,  who  affirms.  That  the 

,  anabaptbtical  error,  on  which  their  whole  econ- 

b  built,  is  chimeric^  and  cruel,  that  is,  that  the 

m  church  ought  to  consist  of  only  wise  and  vir- 

Ipons  persons.    It  b  truly  said,  thb  is  the  article,  from 

jH^cb  all  their  other  principles  and  practices  proceed* 

'u  b  for  tbp  sake  of  thb  that  adult  baptbm  is  practised, 

Ml.  )t  is  to  preserve  this  that  infimts,  who  at  best  are 

-  ^pubtfui  characters,  are  excluded. 

V^Tbb  charge  b  of  considerable  magnitude,  for  it  in- 

|j|||lldies  many  articles  :   it  b  objected  by  many  writers  of 

^«nit  and  deserved  character,  and  it  b  confessed  by  the 

nE^em  Baptbts,  to  be  what  their  opponents  affirm^  the 

JIIIK;. source  of  all  the  peculiarities  that  are  to  be  found 

^  the  religious  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Waldenses, 

i^  Wickliffites,  the  Hussites,  the  Baptists,  and  many 

Mfxf^  who,  before  the  dawn  d  the  reformation,  heU 

'  (1)  H.  Scbyn  Eitt.  ut  tup.  Cap.  si. 
*  <8)  JoM.  Crellii  EUuc.    ChristiM. 
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the  same  prineipfe»  and  were  remnrk^ble  fbr  Av 
pecuiiariiies.  Thc»e  are  oearly  the  wordu  ot  firm  M%f 
shcim  (3).  It  would  not  be  fair  to  pai»a  over  this  ntiab; 
lightly.  It  ought  to  be  bottomed,  and  with  thps  tior! 
the  s'utgect  must  be  parted  and  subdivided  M  fiir  aaik 
regards  history.  A  superficial  ncader  of  bialory 
bles  a  traveller,  who  rides  poat,  tm  mika  an  hoVf 
up  in  a  carriage,  through  the  glasses  of  wbiclljia 
glances  at  landscapes,  and  Corms  ideas  of  men  ynd  mi^ 
ners.  A  reader,  who  thinka  it  worth  while  to  inv«|6i 
gate  a  subject  thoroughly,  is  a  very  dittmnC  dwraiMb 
He  resembles  the  grave  disinterested  judg^  in  a  oowlt 
whf )  sits,  deaf  to  the  tumult  of  the  crowdt  who  biia  sad 
know  nothing  ;  blind  to  the  glare  and  the  leer  of  ofici^ 
which  is  all  of  course  ;  insensible  to  the  holiday  dlV* 
of  eirjquence  ;  and  attentive  to  nothing  but  frola  wi^ 
evidence,  and  the  law  of  the  case.  The  ppeaeot  ipiftki 
tion  ought  to  be  investigated  in  this  maoqer  :  and  kit 
any  one  should  suppose  himself  des>piaed,  it  may  QQl^ 
amiss  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  three  ovdeni  jai| 
now  mentioned,  the  crowd,  tlie  oflkialQTy  and  dK 
orators. 

i.  The  populace,  who  drink  healths,  and  swear  and 
fight  for  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  iiishion,  with  a  good  gmoe 
no  doubt,  have  sometimes  taken  up  the  cause  of  infinli 
against  the  Baptists.  Whether  they  invented  it  iw 
their  cups,  or  whether  they  were  taught  by  thev  guidaii 
is  not  a  very  difficult  question.  There  were,  about  Iht 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety,  two  neighbouring  dis- 
senting teachers  of  congregations  in  Wapping  t  HerBO* 
ks  Collins,  who  taught  a  Baptist  congregation  (4)*;  and 
Francis  Mence,  who  taught  a  congregation  of  IndSi 
pendents  (5).  Collins  published  a  book  of  reasons  kr 
believer's-baptism,  in  which  he  observed,  among  other 
things,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  baptize  an  in&nt  ua« 
der  pretence  of  saving  him,  for  that  original  sin  wai 
not  washed  off  by  baptismal  water,  but  by  the  Mood 
of  Christ,  and  die  imputation  ei  his  righteousnoai 

(S)  Motbciip'ft  EcduiatticiU  Slitmy.    Vol.  iTr    Cent  vn.    S#ct  ift 
Part  ii 

(4)  Hercules  CoUini.    Santfyfaimdatian  of  infimt-hattum  ahmkmh  1"^ 

faced  by  Richard  Claridge Truth  anditmocatcy  vindicatedt  by  the  sane. 

London    1695. 

(5)  Francis  Meocc.    VMq^  fmdwUx  »■  Jkccit  aadJkUtkoai  4Md, 
by  the  lame. 
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kCence  thought  it  his  duty  to  guard^  his  congregation 
gainst  this  error,  and  he  both  preached  and  printed 
tiat  this  was  ^*  injfant'damning  doctrine.  The  principle, 
m  said,  evidently  excluded  dear  intants  from  the  kiiig- 
[om  of  God,  which  was  an  audacious  cruelty,  sending 
t^m  by  swarms  into  hell,  and  striking  darts  into  the 
learts  of  both  |)arents  and  children."  In  vain  Collins 
xpiained  himself  and  justified  his  doctrine  in  a  cheap 
pamphlet,  **  intended  for  the  information  and  satisfaction 
€  the  godly  about  VVapping  and  elsewhere."  The 
[odly  about  Wapping  were  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and 
le  went  a  great  whUe  in  danger  of  his  life,  the  streets 
esounding  with  the  cries  of  tender  mothers,  who  shriek- 
^  while  they  sold  fish,  ttwre  goes  Collins  w/io  holds  the 
kimnation  of  infants.  The  lower  sort  of  people  in  all 
i^ristian  countries  since  the  establishment  of  infant 
laptism,  have  always  discovered  a  violent  attachment 
i  it,  for  they  thought  it  was  doing  something,  and  their 
nssfons  have  been  ungenerously  roused  into  rage  a- 
punst  such  as  denied  it :  but  a  little  party  in  Denmark 
cted  most  consistently,  for  they  first  prepared  their  in- 
GUits  for  heaven  by  w^hing  away  all  their  original  sin 
n  baptism,  and  then  put  them  to  death,  lest  they 
liould  lose  by  any  future  misconduct  the  precious 
privilege  of  being  saved  in  this  easy  way  (6).  People 
f  this  order  never  look  into  a  book  :  but  is  it  for  wise 
Bcn  to  be  governed  by  their  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to 
eed  their  fury  by  cherishing  an  error  so  gross  ?  Is  it 
lonceivable,  that  in  a  world  inhabited  by  nine  hundred 
niliions  of  rational  creatures,  who  are  all  children  of  the 
ame  beneficent  Parent,  the  eternal  destiny  of  any 
hould  depend  on  the  precarious  application  of  a  few 
Imps  of  water  to  their  faces  as  soon  as  they  are  bom  ? 
low  would  this  accord  with  just  ideas  of  the  perfections 
tf  God  ?  But,  passing  many  reflections  of  this  kind,  the 
lis^ory  of  the  case  is  this.  Against  all  outcriejs  of  this 
(ort,  (he  Baptists  oppose  four  things.  First,  they  deny 
he  iact,  that  infants  do  derive  any  religious  benefit  from 
Mptism.  Next,  they  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
freat  injury  is  done  them  by  it,  because  they  grow  up 
II  a  prejudice  that  they  are  Christians,  and  therefore 
lever  examine  what  Christianity  is.     They  add,  thirdly, 

(6)  Voltaire  TYaite  iw  la  tolerance,    Ctp.  xriii* 
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that  the  ordinances  of  Chrbtianitj  are  not  theirs,  feat 
they  are  intrusted  by  tlie  divine  Legislator  vnih  the  tut 
of  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  dispose  of  thenn  wiihmif 
a  direction  from  hitn,  and  they  say  he  hath  not  giftt 
them  any  order  in  Scripture  to  administer  the  ordinanodi 
of  liis  religion  to  infants.       Moreover  they  obscrvei 
that,  though  this  sort  of  people  are  eager  to  profeas  to 
believe  both  for  themselves  and  their  children,  yet  thert' 
b  great  reason  from  their  lives  to  doubt  their  sincerity.  ' 
ii.  A  second  class  which  ought  to  be  heard  on  tte 
same  side,  consists  of  all  such  as  officiate  in  this  lucn-" 
tive  business,  and  the  number  is  greater  than  it  appcm 
at  first.     In  many  families  midwives  and  nurses  per* 
form  their  offices  for  little  or  no  wages,  but  are  wdl 
piid  with  the  gifts  of  the  guests  at  the  christenings:  i 
custom  that  indiices  some  humane  gentry   to  attend^ 
christenings  in  families  of  slender  circumstances,  for  it  k 
a  genteel  method  of  payiig  the  chief  expenses  of  the  ly- 
xng-in.     In  Venice  ^' the  meanest  plebeian  hath  at  letft 
three  Godfathers,  the  wealthy  have  twenty,  and  sotnc- 
times  above  a  hundred  (7).     The  gossips  all  crowd  to 
church  together,  among  whom  the  father  chooses  one  to 
name  the  child.     No  entertainment  is  made  after  the 
ceremony  as  in  most  other  countries,  but  four  sugar- 
loaves  are  generally  seat  to  each  gossip.     The  gossws 
range   themselves-  in    a   semi-circular  form   from   the 
church  door  to  the  font,   and  at  the  christening  oTi 
tradesman's  child,   they  give  the  child  from  one  to 
another,  till  it  is  gone  quite  round."     In  all  Catholiek 
countries  a  great  number,  beside  the  clergy,  have  an  in- 
tci-est  direct  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  as  venders  of  wax 
tapers,  oil,  salt,  and  all  other  articles  of  daily  use  in  thiseer- 
emony .     All  these  complain  of  the  Baptists  for  attempting 
to  set  aside  a*  practice  which  they  say  does  the  childred 
no  harm,  and  does  them  a  deal  of  good :  to  which  the 
Baptists  reply,  religion  ought  not  to  be  made  a  trade; 
such  parents,  whatever  they  may  pretend  about  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  creed,  and  faith,  and  regeneration,  only 
mean  to  train  up  their  children  to  trade  in  religion  as 
they  do:  but  argument  would  be  ill  directed  here,  for 
prejudice  in  favour  of  gainful  offices  is  a  thing  of  course* 

(7}  Picart*fi  Ceremonies  and  customs  of  all  countries.  VoL  ii.  p*  TCI  nHe. 
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,  iii.  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  like  that  of  the  bar, 
B  sometimes  the  chaste  ornament  of  truth,  at  other 
imes  tlie  mere  enamelling  of  error,  inlaying  fiction 
ifith  glowing  colours,  to  give  that  a  gloss,  which  would 
itherwise  be  beheld  with  disgust.  Masters  of  this  art 
[ivide  it  into  four  parts :  invention,  disposition,  elocu- 
ion,  and  pronunciation.  Invention  finds  proper  argu- 
ments. Disposition  arranges  them  so  as  to  give  each 
5  due  force.  Elocution  adorns  them  with  tropes,  fig- 
ires,  and  fine  turns.  Pronunciation  supplies  utterance 
nd  action.  The  three  last  are  absurd  without  the  first, 
pd  the  ground  of  all  eloquence  is  argument,  proper, 
ubstantial,  true  argument.  Arguments  in  fiivour  ot  in- 
int  baptism  are  taken  by  difierent  Christians  from  dif- 
srent  topicks.  Such  Roman  Catholicks  as  understand 
easoning  argue  for  the  baptism  of  infants  from  the  au- 
hority  of  the  church,  which  is  good  logick,  though  bad 
Kvinity  (8).  A  man  who  holds  himself  bound  by  canon 
iw,  reasons  consequentially  when  he  says,  I  baptize  in- 
ants  because  such  a  canon  orders  me  to  do  so.  This 
Dan's  business  is  to  defend  not  infant-baptism,  but  ca- 
ion  law.  It  is  not  he,  it  is  the  Protestant,  who  denies 
kuman  authority  over  conscience,  and  who  affirms  the 
iufficiency  of  scripture,  who  is  driven  to  the  neces- 
ity  of  inventing  scripture  arguments,  for  in  vain  he  af- 
pets  to  be  eloquent  among  Protestants  without  them. 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  if  there  were  any  one  chapter  pro- 
essedly  on  this  subject,  that  chapter  would  be  quoted : 
>ut  as  there  is  no  such  chapter,  arguments  must  be  ta- 
ken from  detached  sentences,  and  figures  of  speech,  and 
illusions.  Protestants  have  discovered  great  genius  in 
nventing  arguments,  and  to  some  Baptists  they  seem  to 
leason  in  this  manner  (9).  It  is  written,  God  made  a 
rovenant  with  Abraham  and  his  fiimily  :  therefore  though 
t  is  not  written,  we  ought  to  believe  he  makes  a  cove- 
lant  with  every  Christian  and  his  family.  God  settled  on 
(Abraham  and  his  family  a  large  landed  estate :  therefore 
)e  gives  every  Christian  and  his  family  the  benefits  of 

(S)  PettTii  0/fera.  Tom.  iii.  De  EecUt.  ffierarchir.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  i.  6. 

|9)  Bullengeri  advert.  Anabapt.  Lib.  vi.^— -Zuinglii  de  ba|>tiBino  Lib« 
mitra  biibnieyeruoi-^Joan.  Calvini  Institut.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  xvi.— — Theod 

Bezae  Confess.  Cap    iv. Zachariae  Uraini  Betm  Defensio— MuscuU 

oc  com.— MelancUioiiis  be,  com,— Dan.  Chamieri  Panstratic  Ton. 
v.    De  Baptiimo. 
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the  Christian  religion.  God  covninanded  Abraham andhk 
family  to  circumcise  their  children :  therefore^  profeaBon 
of  Christianity  ought  without  a  command  not  tocircufli^ 
cisc,  but  to  baptize  their  children,  lesus  said,  Suffer  liltk 
children  to  come  unto  me  :  therefore  infants  who  canapt 
come,  ought  to  be  carried,  not  to  Jesus,  but  to  a  miniateri 
not  to  be  healed,  but  to  be  baptized.  Paul  advtni 
married  believers  at  Corinth  not  to  divorce  their  oabfr 
licvin^  yoke-feUows»  lest  they  should  stain  the  reputatiea 
of  their  children  with  the  scandal  of  illegitimacy :  them* 
fore  infants,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  ought  tobe  \mi^ 
tized*  Adam  offended  God,  but  was  never  baptized ; 
therefore  infants  who  have  not  offended  God  ought  to  bt 
baptized.  A  fnan  of  30  years  of  age  says,  he  believM 
the  gospel :  therefore  his  neighbour's  infant  of  eight 
days  ought  to  be  baptized,  as  if  he  believed  the  gospdl 
Really  the  Baptists  ought  to  be  forgiven  for  not  having 
a  taste  for  this  sort  of  eloquence  :  yea,  they  ought  to  be 
applauded  for  preferring  argument  before  elocution. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  argument  of  a  syllogism  lies  ia 
what  logicians  call  the  middle  term ;  and  some  wri- 
ters of  distinguished  accuracy  call  the  middle  term  iCadf 
the  argument  (l).  The  remark  is  just,  and  may  serve 
to  explain  an  apparent  incon»6tency.  The  Calholick 
church  and  the  Baptists  seem  to  be  at  the  greatest  ?•• 
riance  in  religion.  No.  It  is  not  so  in  regard  to  bap^ 
tism.  The  dispute  is  short,  and  soon  over,  for  botk 
sides  reason  justly.  The  Catholick  produces  a  written 
order,  called  a  canon  law,  as  a  reason  to  baptize  infiials. 
The  Baptist  denies  the  competence  of  every  humau  tri- 
bunal to  make  religious  law  :  and  the  dispute  is  at  aa 
end.  Protestants  who  seem  to  agree  with  the.  BaptistB 
in  many  things  urge  scripture  for  infant  baptism  :  bat 
the  Baptists  do  not  allow  that  scripture  so  much  ad  meiw 
tions  the  subject.  Hence  their  disputes  are  fiivdous 
and  perpetual :  for  while  one  side  produces  a  variety  of 
texts,  the  other  is  obliged  to  shew  by  fair  expositiM 
that  they  do  not  speak  of  the  subject,  but  of  something 
else,  from  which  nothing  to  regulate  the  case  in  hand 
can  be  inferred.  Should  any  modem  monarch  take 
David  for  a  model  of  governing  :  should  any  generd 
take  Joshua's  method  of  besieging  Jericho  for  a  perpet* 

(1)  Walls's  Logici.    Part.  iii.  Chap.i. 
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id  maxim  of  investing  a  city  :  should  any  prelate  im- 
fcate  Aaron,  and  pray  with  a  bason  of  warm  blood  in  his 
and  as  he  did :  objectors  would  agree  with  them,  that 
dch  and  such  inspired  authors  did  speak  of  those  per* 
ons  and  their  practices  with  approbation ;  but  at  the 
ame  time  they  would  shew  other  inspired  writers,  who 
lad  declared  that  the  polity  and  the  civil  and  religious 
hies  of  the  Jews  had  answered  their  end,  and  were  now 
bolished.  This  would  be  the  case  with  an  order  given 
he  Jews  to  baptize  infants,  if  any  such  order  could  be 
toduced  :  but  how  a  book  that  doth  not  mention  the 
tactice  should  settle  a  dispute  about  it,  is  not  easy  to 
tetermine. 

•  A    GENERAL   NoTION   OF    A    BaPTIST    ChURCH. 

The-  &ct  is  this.  Let  the  impartial  judge.  The 
inptistsform  precisely  such  an  idea  of  a  Christian  Church 
s  that  ornament  of  this  country,  the  late  Mr.  Locke  did 
|t).  His  words  are  these  :  ^'  A  church  I  take  to  be  a 
pluntary  society  of  men,  joining  themselves  together  of 
)eir  own  accord,  in  order  to  the  publick  worshipping 
f  God,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  judge  acceptable  to 
pQi  and  e&ctual  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  I 
gr,  it  is  a  free  and  voluntary  society.  No  body  is 
pro  a  member  of  any  church  ;  otherwise  the  religion  of 
■rents  would  descend  unto  children,  by  the  same  right 
t  inheritance  as  their  temporal  estates,  and  every  one 
IpAild  hold  his  faith  by  the  same  tenure  he  does  his 
pds ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ab- 
vd.  Thus,  therefore,  that  matter  stands.  No  man  by 
iture  is  bound  unto  any  particulatr  church  or  sect,  but 
'eiy  one  joins  himself  voluntarily  to  that  society  in 
inch  he  believes  he  has  found  that  profession  and  wor- 
ip  which  is  truly  acceptable  to  God.  The  hope  of 
Ivation,  as  it  was  the  only  cause  of  his  entrance  into 
Jlt  communion,  so  it  can  be  the  only  reason  of  his  stay 
ere.  For  if  afterwards  he  discover  any  thing  either 
ironeous  in  the  doctrine,  or  incongruous  in  the  wor* 
lip  of  that  society  to  which  he  has  joined  himself,  why 
lould  it  not  be  as  free  for  him  to  go  out  as  it  was  to 
Iter  ?  No  member  of  a  religious  society  can  be  tied 

(2)  Lett€r4  ccnctrmn^  toieration.    London.  1705.  Let.  L  Pa|^.  37»  38>  49. 
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with  any  other  bonds  but  what  proceed  from  the 
expectation  of  eternal  life.  A  church  then  is  a 
of  members  voluntarily  uniting  to  this  end.''  w^ 

^*  Things  never  so  indifievent  in  their  own  aatoMK 
when  they  are  brought  into  the  church  and  worship  aC 
God,  are  removed  out  of  the  ma^trates'  jurisdictiost 
because  in  that  use  they  have  no  eonnection  at  all 
civil  affiiirs.  The  only  business  of  the  church  a 
Ovation  of  souls  :  and  it  no  ways  concerns  the 
monwealth,  or  any  member  of  it,  that  thist  or  the  edw 
ceremony  be  there  made  use  of.  Neither  the  uaev  Mi 
the  omission  of  any  ceremonies,  in  those  religious  asii 
semblies,  does  either  advantage  or  prejudice  the  life^ 
liberty,  or  estate  of  any  man.  For  example  :  Let  it  be 
granted,  that  the  washing  of  an  infiint  ^ith  water  hm 
itself  an  indifferent  thing.  Let  it  be  granted  also,  thi 
if  the  magistrate  understand  such  washing  to  be  profitti 
ble  to  the  curing  or  preventing  of  any  disease  that  cUk 
dren  are  subject  unto,  and  esteem  the  matter  wdg^ 
enough  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  law,  in  that  case  is 
may  order  it  to  be  done.  But  will  anv  one  therefav 
say,  that  the  magistrate  has  the  same  right  to  ordaiiH  1^ 
law,  that  all  children  shall  be  baptized  by  priests,  m  wt 
sacred  font,  in  order  to  tiie  purification  of  their  soub  t 
The  extreme  difierence  of  these  two  cases  is  visible  to 
every  one  at  first  sight.  Or  let  us  apply  the  hat  case 
to  the  child  of  a  Jew,  and  the  thing  will  speak  for  iladt 
For  what  hinders  but  a  Christian  magistrate  may  have 
subjects  that  are  Jews  ?  Now  if  we  acknowledge  diit 
such  an  injury  may  not  be  done  unto  a  Jew,  as  to  oosi- 
pel  him,  against  his  own  opinion,  to  practise  in  lus  n- 
ligion  a  thiug  that  is  in  its  nature  indiflirrent ;  how  CSi 
we  maintain  that  any  thing  of  thb  kind  may  be  done  ID 
a  Christian  V* 

The  leading  idea  of  this  great  man  in  his  descriptioD 
of  a  church  is  the  maxim,  trom  uhich  Mosheim  trulf 
says  all  peculiarities  of  the  Baptists  proceed  (S)  :  hot 
that  it  deserves  to  be  consideitd,  as  he  hath  been  pteM- 
ed  to  call  it,  a  visionary  illusion  of  enthusiasm,  an  cnty 
neous,  and  chimerical  notion,  productive  ot  seditiosSf 
tumultuous,  and  desperate  attempts,  equally  pernicious 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  civil  interests  of  man* 

(3)  Mosheim  8  EctUt.  Mist.    Vol.  iv.    Cent.  ztL  Sect  B.    Art  t 
Mittory  t^  the  Jnaiafitists, 
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kind,  are  positions,  which  a  Briton  who  understands 
Kberty  will  liot  suffer  a  German  ecclesiastick  to  affirm 
iritfaout  contradietion.  There  is  no  hazard  in  saying 
Mr*  Locke  understood  liberty,  and  a  British  Baptist 
day-labourer  understands  it  better  than  the  learned  Dr. 
Mosbeim.  This  one  principle,  which  includes  the 
bur  ma)tioned  before,  is  so  far  from  deserving  to  be 
■ailed  an  enthusiastical  anabaptistical  error,  that  it  is  a 
nber  first  truth  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  and  as 
auch  hath  been  supported  by  the  ablest  of  politicians 
■nd  the  best  of  Christians,  and  by  many  of  both,  who 
Mver  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Baptists.  The  free- 
dom of  religion  from  the  control  of  the  magistrate  :  the 
nmj>licity  and  perfection  of  revelation  without  the  aid  of 
icholastical  theology  :  the  absolute  exemption  of  all 
mankind  from  the  dominion  of  their  clergy  :  the  suffi- 
nency  of  reason  to  judge  of  revelation  :  are  all  included 
ill  the  voluntary  baptism  of  an  adult,  and  in  the  maxim, 
l^ithat  the  visible  church,  which  Christ  hath  established 
■pon  earth,  b  an  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints,  and 
Boght  therefore  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  wicked,  and 
Bxempt  from  all  institutions  of  human  authority. '^  It  is 
diis  maxim  with  its  contents,  and  not  re- baptizing,  that 
hadi  occasioned  most  of  the  persecutions  of  this  party  of 
Christians.  Such  re-baptizers  as  did  not  hold  these 
iSDtiments,  as  the  council  of  Nice  for  example,  have 
been  caressed  and  not  |)ersecuted  :  and  such  as  practis- 
sd  no  baptism  at  all,  as  the  people  called  Quakers,  or 
iiifimt-baptism,  as  the  English  Independents,  but  have 
hdd  th^  sentiments,  have  drunk  deep  for  the  same 
reaaons  of  the  same  bitter  cup  (4). 

It  IS,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  not  these  but  An- 
rixiptism  hath  generally  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
Kliiim  cast  on  this  party  :  but  that  these  are  at  bottom 
b  pretty  clear  from  the  knack  of  quoting  the  history  of 
Ac  Monster  Baptists  in  this  controversy.  If  authors 
kUnk  rebaptizing  hath  no  connection  with  government, 
rniny  quote  the  Munster  Baptists  ?  Some  very  amiable 
men,  who  have  not  done  so,  have  yet  in  their  zeal  for 
nfant  baptism  described  a  rejection  of  it  as  a  crime  of 
deep  die,  including  in  it  disorder,  turbulence,  and  re- 

(4)  Keal*8  HUtorj  qftka  Furitmu.  VdL  ii.  Chap,  yu  Commitiee  ofAtKmn* 
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^Stance  of  authority,  and  though  thqr  colour  too  Strang, 
ly,  yet  there  is,  as  hath  been  said  bcfinr,  a  bottomcf 
truth ;  for  to  be  rebaptizedt  as  it  is  called,  is  a  practial 
renunciation  both  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  authority  faf 
which  it  had  been  administered.  The  late  pious  Db 
I^iniel  Williams  asks  this  question  (5) :  What  if  a  cUl 
will  not  agree,  but  refuse  to  agree  to  the  covenantH 
which  his  infant  biq>tism  engaged  him  ?  To  wUch  fe 
;ives  this  answer.  ^'  1.  It  is  a  rejecting  Chriat  or 
iaviour,  and  a  renouncing  the  blessings  of  the  fgoap/i 
2.  It  is  the  damning  sin.  3.  It  is  the  hart  erf"  all  sin.  4 
It  is  a  rebellion  continued  against  my  Maker.  5.  It  ii 
ingratitude  and  perjury  to  my  Redeemer.  6.  It  is  gnm 
injustice  to  my  parents.  7.  It  is  an  aflBront  to  all  Ae 
godly.  8.  It  is  a  self-killing  cruelty  to  my  own  sooL* 
The  Baptists  honour  the  memory  of  this  very  gooi 
man,  and  only  say  in  reply  :  **  to  refuse  to  agree  M  • 
covenant  made  in  infant  baptism  is  no  dn,  becnnb 
where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression  (6)^" 
The  danger  of  such  descriptions  as  this,  sometmBi 
doth  not  lie  among  the  describers,  for  Dr.  WiffinM 
was  a  zealous  admirer  of  liberty :  but  in  the  shodnHg 
ideas  which  they  excite  in  the  minds  of  intotefant 
persons,  who  consider  these  as  sanctions  of  a  cruel  disci- 
pline, which  the  writers  either  never  thought  o^  cr 
most  heartily  abhorred.  After  all,  it  is  very  doubdiii 
whether  the  Doctor  thought  of  the  Baptists  when  be 
wrote  this,  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  meant  Id 
censure  only  such  youths  as  rejected  Christianitv  io 
every  form,  and  not  merely  such  as  embraced  the  whole 
except  the  one  single  ceremony  of  infant-sprinklii^. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  an  hiirtoiT 
of  the  Baptists  b  an  history  of  the  five  important  aiti* 
cles,  in  which  they  always  have  constitutionally  difiered 
from  all  established  churches  of  every  fomu  These 
are,  as  hath  been  observed  :  a  love  of  civil  liberty  ia 
opposition  to  magistratical  dominion  :  an  affirmation  sf 
the  sufficiency  and  simplicity  of  revelation  in  oppositioB 
to  scholastical  theology  :  a  zeal  for  self  government  ia 
opposition  to  clerical  authority  :  a  requisition  of  the 
reasonable  service  of  a  personal  profession  of  Christiaai- 

(5)  r<auty  of  Childhood  and  Youth. 

(6)  Hercules  CollinB.      Believers* "BaptUm  from  Seanmu     Ammtr  H 
Mr,  WiUiams^  LondoD.  1^1. 
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rising  out  of  a  man's  own  convictions,  in  opposition 
the  practice  of  force  on  babes,  the  whole  of  which 
gr  deem  enthuslism  :  and  the  indispensable  necessity 
virtue  in  every  individual  member  of  a  Christian 
iirch  in  distinction  from  all  speculative  creeds,  all 
;hts  and  ceremonies,  and  all  parochial  divisions.  A 
tK  statement  of  these  five  points  is  sufficient  to  excite 
presumption  that  in  all  countries,  where  Catholick 
iristianity  was  established  by  law,  the  Baptists  must 
ire  had  a  great  number  of  enemies,  who  had  an  inter- 
:,  an  inclination,  and  a  power  to  render  them  odious. 
le  theory  b  too  well  confirmed  by  historical  facts. 
This  is  the  clue  that  ought  to  guide  the  history  of 
ptists,  and  this  leads  to  the  churches,  which  ever 
ce  the  Reformation  have  been  improperly  denominate 
Anabaptist.  As  any  history  that  exhibits  these  just 
nciples  of  religion  and  good  government  is  worth  in« 
itigating,  so  without  tl^se,  Anabapdsm  is  an  insipid 
)ject,  not  worth  the  pains  of  pursuing.  Anabaptism 
the  Catholick  church,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
iincil  of  Nice,  and  practised  a  little  while  wherever 
»  priest  found  Paulianists  weak  enough  to  submit  to 
is  a  futile  subject  of  no  benefit  to  society.  The  furi* 
B  Anabaptism  of  Cyprian,  and  his  party,  was  a  wick- 
exertion  of  unrighteous  dominion,  for  which  the 
aerable  Carthaginians  were  always  notorious.  They 
t  not  these,  but  another  kind  of  people,  whom  they 
pressed  and  persecuted,  that  are  the  proper  subjects 
the  history  of  Baptists,  and  between  whom  and  the 
iiths^nian,  Roman  and  Asiatick  Catholicks,  the  prac- 
B  of  Anabaptism  by  the  latter  formed  only  a  transient, 
Muentary,  accidental  likeness.  That  it  was  not  Ana* 
pdsm,  which  these  ancient  Catholicks  persecuted,  is 
ar,  for  they  practised  it  themselves  :  and  it  is  equsdly 
ar  that  it  was  not  Anabaptism,  but  the  maxims  above 
ntioned,  which  all  established  churches  since  the 
formation  have  persecuted  with  so  much  cruelty. 
le  Dutch  Baptists  have  pubUshed  creeds,  which  for 
t  fundamental  points,  as  the  orthodox  call  them,  even 
ther  and  Calvin  might  have  subscribed  ;  creeds 
ich  even  the  stately  Mosheim  condescended  to  com- 
tid :  and  yet  it  hadi  happened  to  them  as  it  happened 
the  Socinian  Baptists  of  Poland  and  Transylvaniai 
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who  published  creeds  directly  contrary,  creeds  wU 
the  orihodox  c  ill  blas^^hcmv  (Z).  To  ihe  gentle  Mg» 
viaii  and  Priis:.uii  Bipiisi^,  ai^vavH,  except  in  cascsrf 
coascieMce,  sul  )inii>bivc  uud  bupple,  aiid  when  persecnni 
harmless  as  duves,  it  haiU  ha|i|)caed  exactly  as  it  hi|v 
peiicd  to  the  *>\i<»rdbiiieii  of  Muiister  :  for  the  fact  mu, 
differ  how  ihc)'  would,  tticy  ail  practically  rebuked  the 
exorbitiiut  pride  and  tyra>iiiy  of  ecclesiasticks,  and  d^ 
nied  their  doiniiiion  botii  in  iicrsun  and  in  the  dfi 
magistrate  their  deputy  :  and  this,  this  was  the  stni  ud 
the  only  sin  for  which  tiiere  was  no  absolution  (8^ 
Thus  that  mighty  mass,  the  horrid  heresy  of  Anahi|f> 
tism,  melts  down  into  hve  points ;  and  these  five  poirii 
are  only  one  virtue  in  diilercut  views,  for  to  resist  tjtm» 
ny  over  conscience  ought  in  all  ages  to  be  aooouoni 
a  virtue. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  thought  as  Ae 
Anabaptists  "  made  no  figure  in  the  worid,  it  wuMI 
worth  while  to  inquire''  into  their  modern  histoiy,  Ml 
who  took  his  ideas  of  their  state  at  the  ReformatkHt  fltti 
a  superficial  view  of  pictures  drawn  by  their 
crs,  who  *^  shewed  them  about  in  cages,  as  wild 
are  shown,  and  caused  their  flesh  to  be  torn  off  witk  nd 
hot  pincers,"  was  so  struck  tvith  what  his  good  sestt 
obliged  him  to  see,  that  he  passed  unsuspected  enooni- 
ums  on  such  as  he  sup^;osed  the  very  worst  of  theok 
The  Anabaptists,  said  he,  'Maid  open  that  dai^eroDi 
iruth  which  is  implanted  in  every  breast,  that  maakind 
are  all  born  equal,  saying,  that  if  popes  had  treaicd  {ra- 
ces like  their  subjects,  princes  had  treated  the  coflHMO 
people  like  beasts.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  adds  hc^ 
that  the  demands  made  by  the  Anabaptists,  and  dtlivc^ 
ed  in  writing,  were  extremely  just.  The  mamfali 
published  by  tliese  savages  in  the  name  of  tlie  men  who 
till  tlie  earth  might  have  been  signed  by  Lycurgus  (9)f" 
Mr.  Voltaire  vvas  a  well-bred  man,  and  a  lover  of  liitf* 
ty,  and  he  could  not  pass  by  a  litde  shrine  erected  to  *t% 
without  bowing  as  he  went  along :  but  the  savage  iror- 

(7)  Koecheri  Ari/ior.  Theol.  Symbol.  CateeheUei  Litvrgiea.  giii^iM 
1751— Pars  Altera.  Jenn.  1769.  Cap.  viii.  De  AnabaptisUr.  LibrU.cdBf- 

(8)  Wigand.  De  AnabaptUmo^^^^  C^Xxom  Hitt,  aet  AnaBaptiitetm 

(9)  Works.  T.ondon.  1770.  &c.  General  History.  Vol.  it.  Chap.  O.  Or 
the  Anabapti»ta  ■  AdditioM  to  General  Uiftory.  VoU  nw"-  Of  thi 
Anabaptisti. 
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yrs  made  no  figure  in  the  vsorld!  I3  not  this  also  lay. 
pen  a  secret  dangerous  to  the  glary  ot  some  pane- 
s' who  write  more  tor  wealth  and  i  .ame,  tlian  disin« 
idly  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  ? 


CHAR  XXXV. 

:  STATE   OP    BAPieiBM   IN    THE   ORIEMI.'AL    CHURCHES. 

[£  innumerable:  Christians  of  the  East,  who  were 
communion  with  either  the  Greelk  or  Koman  chur- 
nay  be  divided  into  two  cldsses*  The  first  consists 
b  as  in  ages  past  dissented  from  the  Greek  church, 
U'med  similar  h  ierarchies  which  vet  subsist  inde- 
nt  ol  one  aiiother  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
luniiies.  The  s  econd  consists  of  diose,  who  never 
)f  any  hierarchy,  and  who  have  alwa\s  retained  their 
al  freedom.  l^'he  number  of  such  orientals  is 
;reat,  for  diey  livct  dispersed  all  over  Syria,  Arabia, 
;,  Persia,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Tartary,  and 
Eastern  countrj(!s.  It  is  remarkable,  that  al- 
b  they  differ  as  Eu  ropeans  do  on  speculative  pdints 
ini^yi  y^^  ^hey  all  administer  baptism  by  immer- 
lod  there  is  no  inst  &nce  of  the  contrary. 

Nehitorians. 

e  Nestorians,  so  ca  Ued  from  Nestor,  patriarch  of 
anunople,  were  sepa  rated  from  the  Greek  church 
fifth  century,  and  they  have  continued  an  inde- 
nt hierarchy  to  this  d  ay.  In  theory  they  hold  the 
ne  of  the  Trinity,  b  ut  they  consider  Jesus  as  a 
man,  who  is  called  God  orMy  on  account  of  the 
tation  of  the  second  pitrson  in  him  (l).  In  wor- 
:hcy  have  preserved  tl Aemselve^^  from  superstition 
than  any  other  eastern  hierarchies  4*iave  (2).     Their 

M.  SinoD.  AjHemani  Bibltot.  CtientAL  Ctem.  VAticana.  Tom.  Uu 
>mx.  1728.  Cap.  vli.  Nestorianor.  vet.  et.  recen|t.  errores.  Sect.  iv. 
isto  Dom.  Petavii.  De  theolo^.  dogmat.  Tom.  r.  Antwerpise.  1700  j 
irnat.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  ix.  S.  2.  Qjiarsobrem  incarnak  tionis  mysterium 
e  aliud  existimabat  [Nestorius]  quam,  fPtfOMf^'ir,  id  i  "^^^  babiutionem 
lomine,  velut  in  domicilio  suo,  yel  in  templo:  qu^  madmodm  i» 
c  prophetis  reliquis  habitasae  dicitur. 
ioiheim.  Sitt.  SccU$.  Cent.  zri.  Sect.  m»  p.  i. 
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church  government  is  sacerdotal ;  and  the  patriarch,  ivfao 
usually  resides  at  Mosul,  a  large  city  in  Mesopotamiiy 
near  the  Tigris,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancnt 
Nineveh,  hath  under  his  jurisdiction  more  than  torn 
hundred  and  thirty  metropolitan  and  episcopal  churdiei^ 
and  he  usually  writes  himself  patriarch  of  the  £ast|  m 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  Assyrians  (S). 

The  oriental  liturgies  were  evidently  taken  finom  Aom 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  baptism  seems  to  contume 
among  the  Nestorians  nearly  in  that  state  in  which  jt 
was  when  they  seceded  from  the  church  (4).      The 
ceremony  begins  by  making  a  Catechumen,  which  im 
originally  done  by  instruction,  but  is  now  performed  faf 
imposition  of  the  hand,  and  signing  wiih  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  for  the  church  supposes  parents  have  educated 
their  children.     Then  the  candidate  goes  into  the  bap- 
tistery, which  they  call  Jordan,  where  the  priest  reidi 
lessons  and  prayers,  after  which  the  auditors  are  dismiss 
ed,  the  gates  shut,  and  the  Catechumen  repeats  the 
Nicene  creed.      Next,  the  Cat3echumen-oil,  and  the 
baptismal  water  are  blessed,  after  which  a  deacon  a- 
noints  the  Catechumen  all  over,  and  then  leads  him  ta 
the  priest,  who,  standing  on  tbe  west  side  of  Jordao, 
turns  the  face  of  the  Catechuiuen  to  the  East,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  head,  bciws  him  forward  into  the 
water,  a  first  time,  saying,  such  an  one,  the  servani  tf 
God  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  to  which  the 
company  answer.  Amen:    then  bowing  him  a  second 
time  he  says,  and  of  the  Son^  answer  as  before,  Amem 
then  a  third  time,  saying,  and  of  the  Holy  Chaste  Ameiu 
The  baptized  is  then  clothed,  and  the  deacon  leads  bin 
out  of  the  baptistery,  and  delivers  him  to  his  friends  la 
waiting.     The  priest  soon  after  goes  in  procession  from 
the  baptistery  into  the  church,  anoints  the  forehead  cf 
the  newly  baptized  with  chrism,  puts  on  him  a  white 
garment,  administers  to  him  the  eucharist,  and  thca 
dismisses  the  assembly  with  benedictions  (5).     Suck 
rituals  it  is  clear  were  composed  for  adult  baptism. 

(S)  Asseman.  m.  lup.  Tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  Cap.  zii.  S.  v. 

(4)  Eiiaeb.  Rcnaudot.  Liturg.  Orient.  Collectia Pan8ii8l716.Tom.ii.p.4il 

(5)  Assemanf  ut  sup.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  Cap.  vii   S.  9.    De  fiapdtiiA 

Gatechumeni  rfcitant  symbolum  Nicxnum Sacerdos,  at&na  ad  partes 

occidentalem  Jordanis,  taciem  pueri  vertit  adorientera,  euirque  in  aqua* 
immergit  imj yonens  manum  tuam  super  caput  ejus  et  diccns*  baptisattf 
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Nestoiians  do  not  practise  exorcism,  for  they 
;  admit,  nor  did  they  ever  admit  the  doctrine  of 
1  sin  (6).  They  now  omit  the  renunciation  of 
or  more  properly  of  demonoit)gy,  which  was  for- 
a  part  of  the  baptismal  service,  but  which,  when 
:commodated  their  rituals  to  children,  who  being 
)f  Christian  parents  had  never  lived  in  a  profes- 
Paganism,  they  very  consistently  laid  aside  (7). 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  answering  the 
\t\ :  If  baptism  be  a  remission  of  sin,  why  do  you 
I  children,  who,  you  say,  are  perfectly  innocent  ? 
lit  answers  are  very  obscure  (§)•  They  believe 
nation  of  infants  dying  unbaptized,  and  the  office 
I  burial  of  such  directs  the  priest  to  attend  the 
to  the  grave,  to  say  three  canticles  by  the  way^ 
-e  according  to  the  age  of  the  deceased,  and 
ere  grown  up  more,  put  earth  upon  him,  and  sign 
th  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

rubrick  for  baptism  directs  the  officiating  deacon 
by  the  hand  into  Jordan  (the  water)  such  as  caa 
s  men  and  boys,  and  to  carry  in  his  arms  such  as 
:  but  at  what  time  the  baptism  of  little  children 
'JO  be  tolerated  in  the  Nestorian  church  is  uncer- 
he  most  likely  opinion  is,  that  it  was  introduced 
seventh  century  by  the  Patriarch  Jesujabus  iii^ 
IS  a  monk  of  great  address,  and  who  raised  him- 
the  patriarchate  by  a  singular  effi^rt.  After  tltt 
)  of  the  patriarch  Marema,  the  bishops,  of  whomi 
us  was  one,  assembled  to  elect  a  successor.  The 
^  knowing  Jesujabus  was  a  learned  man,  refer- 
i  choice  to  him,  and  subscribed  their  names  to 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  obey  whom- 
he  should  elect.  Jesujabus  then  informed  them, 
bis  opinion  no  man  was  so  worthy  of  the  dignity. 
Id  execute  the  office  with  so  much  honour  as 
',  and  of  course  he  became  patriarch  (9).     Bemg 

d.  p.  256.    Negant  peccatum  oMinale,  &c. 

258.  Exorcismos  in  baptismo,  OT^Satanse  abrenunciationem  omit- 

noth.  ii.  Patriarchs  De  Baptismo,  Cap.  ill.  S.  30.  ut  flup.  p.  256» 
mus  in  remissionem  peccatorum  est  quare  infanUs  puerosqua 
18,  qui  peccato  carent  ?  -  -  Georgii  Arbelensis  De  Bagtismo« 
.  p.  256. 

sdjesu  £f>iMC,  Sobem,  script.  <eclc$,  catalog.  Cap.  Izsiv.  M/md  Asve- 
u  ill.  P.  1. 
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superior  to  his  clergy  in  learning  and  address  he  intro- 
duced many  innovations. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  the  oriental  rituals,  cominr 
into  the  West  through  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholia 
missionaries,  have  been  most  unconscionably  garbled 
and  interpolated,  so  it  may  very  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  baptism  of  natural  in&nts  be  practised  bf 
any  Ncstorians  except  a  few,  whom  the  missiooaiia 
have  latinized  (I).  The  Nestorians  uniformly  dcoj 
original  sin  (2) :  they  have  an  office  for  the  burid  of 
unbaptized  children,  with  a  provision  for  such  as  lie 
full  grown  (3) :  they  are  constantly  censured  for  dekf- 
ing  to  baptize  their  children  till  they  are  three,  four,  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  eighteen  years  of  age  (4)  :  and  they  hue 
continued  the  office  of  deaconness  in  their  churches  to 
th'is  day. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  as  they  are  called*  nd 
who  reside  in  the  East- Indies,  on  the  coast  of  MalabVt 
and  Coromandel,  Cochin,  and  other  parts,  are  a  branch  df 
the  Ncstorian  church,  and  their  religion  resembles  tht 
of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  much  more  than  that  of 
the  church  of  Rome  (5).  They  baptize  by  immcrsioo, 
and  often  defer  the  baptism  of  their  children  sevenl 
years  (6).  Learned  men  have  not  been  able  to  asccr- 
tain  whether  these  Christians  were  denominated  from 
Thomas,  the  apostle,  who,  it  is  said,  preached  the  gos- 
|)el  in  India,  or  from  Thomas  a  Manicha&an,  or  from  aa 

Armenian  merchant,  named  Thomas,  or  from  some  Kesto- 

• 

(1)  J.  Ayraon  Monumens  Authentiques  de  U  Religion  des  Grecs.  ti 
(le  la  fausMte  de  plusieurs  confessions  de  foi  des  Chretiem  oricBtanx  pro* 
duites  par  les  prelats  de  France.    A  la  Have.  1708.  pref. 

(2)  Chronicon  Edeucnum  apud  Assennan.  Tom.  i.  p.  402.  An.  739. 

(3)  Asseman.  Tom.  i.  Index  codicum  Af««.  quot  Ciemeru,  zi.  Font,  Mtf'  • 
BibL  Vatic,  addicit.  p.  581.  Codice*  Jmidaues  iii.  Officium  defunctflfOi  | 
juzta  ritum  Chaldxorum.  i 

(4)  Le  S'r  de  moni  [P,  Sifnan\  Hltt,  Oitiq,  de  la  creance  et  det  cmMtf*  I 
det  nationt  de  Levant  Franckf.  '1684.  p.  5.  lis  rabaptisent  tous  les  \tla»t  j 
qui  se  rang^nt  a  leur  communion.  Ik  difl'crent  le  baptesme  des  enfiuft  joi^^ 
trois,  quatre,  cinq,  six,  dix  et  dixhuit  ans. 

(5)  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Tom.  iii.  Par.  ii.  Cap.  ix.  De  Christianis  S.  Tbo^c 
in  India :  deque    Nestorianis  in  Tartaria  et  vasto  Sinanun  imperio*-;^' 

Sect.  iii.  Christiani  S.  Thomae  in  India P.  Simon.  Hist.  Grit.  Chap.*** 

DcA.  Indiens  ou  Chrestiens  dc  St.  Thomas. 

(6)  La  Croze  Hitt,  du  Cfirrttianume  det  Indet,  — •  Dr.  Geddes  S^*4 

the  Church  of  Malabar.  London.  1694. J.  Alb.  Fabricii  Lux.  £vaKg^  Op* 

xxxvi.  De  Orig,  Christ  '•"■in  India  orientally 
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nan  bishop  of  the  same  name.  The  two  last  seem  the 
most  probable  opinions,  and  Mr,  Vdtaire  prefers  the  first 
of  the  two  (7). 

Asian  Jacobites. 

The  Jacobites,  another  class  of  oriental  Christiansi 
leceded  from  the  Greek  church  in  the  fifth  century. 
rhey  received  their  denomination  in  the  sixth  century 
itHn  Jacob  Baradasus,  or  2^nzalus,  the  most  able  and 
mccessful  of  their  leaders.  They  chiefly  inhabit  Syria 
ind  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  last  century  were  said  to 
tonsist  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  families  (8).  Their 
heory  of  the  nature  of  Christ  differs  from  those  of  the 
Qreeks  and  Nestorians,  but  some  affirm  the  difference 
is  only  in  words.  Their  polity  is  hierarchical,  and  the 
Hsian  Jacobites  are  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  hath  a  colleague  called  the  Maphrian,  that  is,  the 
Catholick  or  primate  of  the  East.  The  patriarch  usually 
epsides  in  some  city  of  Syria,  and  the  primate  at  a  mon- 
istery  at  Mousul  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  baptism  is  that 
af.  nominal  Catechumens  by  trine  immersion ;  and  the 
Uiration  of  the  baptism  of  adults  may  be  gathered  from  a 
i^Uion  of  the  patriarch  Michael,  which  says^  that  there  was 
ID  further  need  of  deaconnesses,  because  now  the  church 
iltptizes  children  of  tender  age,  and  not  women  as  for« 
perly :  however,  if  it  should  be  necessary  in  future,  a 
leaconness  of  such  and  such  qualifications  might  be 
xdained.  This  patriarch  died  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
lied  and  ninety,  nine. 

African  Jacobites  and  Copts. 

Another  large  class  of  oriental  Christians  is  that  of  the 
yncan  Monophysites  or  Jacobites,  whose  faith,  worship, 
nd  government  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
^sian  Jacobites  with  whom  they  are  in  strict  communion. 
rbe  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  the  spiritual  ruler  of  this 
tAmrvh,  and  he  hath  a  colleague  called  Abbuna,  or  fiith- 
er,  who  presides  over  one  division,  for  they  are  divided 
into  Copts  who  inhabit  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  Abyssin- 
ians,  or  Ethiopians.     The  Copts  are  very  numerous. 

(7)  Gen.  HUt.  Cap.  iii.  Of  the  Indies. 

(8)  Simon.  «f  ni/».  Chup.  ix.  lis  ne  sont  tout  au  plus  que  40  ou  50  nille 
families. 
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The  Greek  patriarch  Cyril  Lucar  said  in  the  last  centinjr, 
they  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  Greebi 
The  Abyssinians,  or  inhabitants  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  are  in- 
comparably more  numerous  than  the  Copts,  and  as  ibfCf 
live  under  a  Christian  king,  their  condition  is  less  it- 
strained  than  that  of  the  Copts.  All  these  Christiani 
administer  baptism  to  children  by  trine  immersdon,  and 
immediately  after  they  give  them  the  Lord's  supper; 
for  their  offices  for  baptism  were  evidently  composed 
for  adults,  as  all  other  eastern  rituals  were  (9).  Ttat 
which  is  attributed  to  Severus,  patriarch  of  Alezandni, 
was  composed  by  Severus,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Tk 
Alexandrian  Jacobites  never  had  a  patriarch  of  the  oaae 
of  Severus. 

Armenians. 

The  Armenians  form  another  large  eastern  hierarchy. 
The  ancient  and  extensive  kingdom  of  Armenia  in  Asii, 
after  various  revolutions  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  and  the  Persians,  between  whom  the  country  wis 
divided.  The  inhabitants  received  Christianity  in  the 
Catholick  form  early.  In  the  fourth  century  Tiridates, 
the  king,  established  an  hierarchy,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth,  under  the  patriarch  Nierses,  the  Armenian 
church  seceded  from  other  establishments,  became  in- 
dependent, and  embraced  the  theory  of  the  JacobiteSi 
differing  from  them,  however,  in  a  few  articles  of  dis- 
cipline. 

The  learned  Schroeder,  after  Moses  Chorcncnsis, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  describes  Armeiua, 
divides  it  into  fifteen  provinces,  and  subdivides  them  into 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  dioceses.  He  observes 
the  obscurity  with  which  Greek  and  Latin  writcR 
through  ignorance  and  false  zeal  have  covered  the  his- 
tory, the  language,  the  writings,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
this  ancient  nation.  The  Armenians  celebrate  an  annual 
festival,  called  Cachachouran,  a  word  half  Armenian  and 
half  Persian,  which  travellers  say,  signifies  the  bapdsm 
of  the  cross.     It  is  generally  supposed,  this  is  a  rdi- 

(9)  OrdoBaptismi  SecMiumJRtliiop,  Sacerdos  descendit  in  fontem— ^ 
f*r  inergit^  dicens,  ego  baptizo  te,  &c.^— Ordo  Bafftismi  Severi  Fatriarckt 
AUxanar*  £t  dimittit  eum  in  baptisteriuniy  respiciens  ad  oriantenif  ^* 
tram^ue  suam  capiti  ejus  qui  baptizatur  imponit,  et  sinistra  so*  ^ 
attoUit  ex  aquis-^-Tunc  educit  cam  e  medio  aquarum. 
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E*Dus  ceremony,  the  same  as  the  Theophany  of  the 
reeks,  and  the  Epiphany  or  twelfth  day  of  the  Roman 
Catholicks.     It  b  celebrated  on  the  sixth  of  January^ 
and  the  terms  signify  manifestation:  but  ecclesiasticks 
have  not  agreed  whether  it  is  in  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  CImst,  by  which  God  was  manifested  in  the 
^h;  or  of  the  visit  of  the  wise  men,  in  which  Christ 
was  manifested  to  the  Gentiles ;  or  of  the  baptism  of 
lesus,  at  which  the  voice  from  heaven  manifested  him 
as  the  Messiah  to  the  ^^c^^ •     Perhaps,  after  all,  this  fes- 
tival is  nothing  but  a  civil  institute,  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
nan  lustrum,  when  the  army  was  reviewed,  or  a  tax 
paid,  and  when,  of  course,  soldiers  and  citizens  were  ^;,^^ 
manifested  or  made  known.     The  Persians  mark  this   ' 
Armenian  festival  in  their  almanacks,  their  Mohammedan 
kings  attend  it,  and  some  of  their  criticks  say,  it  is  an 
ynitation  of  the  Abhirkan  of  the  Guebres  or  Gaurs,  that 
ii,  the  festival  of  lustral  water,  which  was  in  use  among  the 
incient  Persians.      In  proof  of  the  obscurity  of  the  his- 
tc»y  of  the  Armenians,  of  which  Schroeder  complains, 
it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  best  authors  says, 
^*  The  Armenians  think  it  sufficient  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  Theophany  by  only  plunging  a  cross  into  water, 
'iBid  they  do  so  without  either  praymg,  or  singing  an 
l^mn,  or  reading  the  gospel,  or  any  other  writings." 
Another  author,  of  good  account,  and  who  by  invitation 
'cf  some  Armenians  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  says, 
i^  service  took  up  four  hours,  which  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  reading,  singing,  and  praying,  and  which  was 
eoiicluded  by  plunging  a  silver  cross  into  the  water. 
ft  is  a  prejudice  to  call  this  baptism,  for  plunging  alone 
is  not  baptism,  but  some  baptismal  words  are  essential 
to  a  baptism,  and  it  doth  not  appear  that  any  such  words 
were  ever  used  by  the  Armenians  at  the  immersion  of  a 
cross.     The  Orientals  and  the  Greeks  thought  Jesus  was 
bom  on  the  sixth  of  January,  and  baptized  on  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month  when  he  became  thirty  years 
rf  age. 

In  the  sixteenth  century.  Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia, 
laving  taken  Armenia  from  the  Turks,  in  order  to  pre- 
irent  any  future  incursions,  depopulated  the  country, 
and  removed  the  inhabitants  into  Persia.  At  one 
time  he  transported  about  thirty  thousand  &milies  into 
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the  province  of  Ghilan.  He  removed  the  inhabitanb 
of  Zulfa,  a  large  city  of  Armenia,  to  a  suburb  of  Ispi- 
han,  which  is  now  called  Zulfa,  and  which  is  become 
an  extensive  city,  having  fifteen  or  sixteen  churcha 
and  chapels,  and  abounding  in  population  and  wealtL 
Silk  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Persia,  and  Shah  Abbtt 
pitched  on  the  Armeiiiuns  as  the  only  persons  in  his  A^ 
minio.is  capable  of  conducting  the  merchandise  of  iL 
Under  his  auspicious  patronage  they  became  the  fint 
merchants  in  the  world.  They  are  masters  of  tic 
whole  trade  of  the  Levant  ;  they  have  factors  in  Leg* 
horn,  Venice,  England,  atid  Hnlland  ;  they  travel  into 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Siam,  Java,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  over  all  the  Cast,  except  China ; 
and  accjuire  immense  fortunes,  being  equally  in  reputii 
tion  for  mercantile  skill,  and  for  application,  industry, 
and  prosperity  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenian  church  b  eleded 
by  bishops.  His  election  is  confirmed  by  the  King  of 
Persia,  and  lie  presides  over  forty-four  archbishojob 
He  usually  resides  in  a  monastery  at  Echmiazin,  andf 
although  his  revenue  is  princely,  yet  he  lives  in  a  plaiOi 
frugal  style,  without  pomp  and  parade.  A  second  [»• 
triarch  subject  to  the  first,  resides  at  Cis  in  Cilicia,  and 
hath  twelve  archbishops  under  him,  who  govern  the 
churches  in  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Cyprus,  and  SyriL 
A  third  patriarch  lives  in  the  island  of  Aghtamar,  anoth- 
er at  Constantinople,  another  at  Jerusalem,  another  at 
Caminiec  in  Poland,  but  all  are  inferior  to  the  patriardi 
at  Echmiazin.  The  Armenian  church  baptizes  chil- 
dren by  trine  immersion(  1),  but  their  rituals  are  compikd 
for  adults,  and  one  of  their  church  officers  is  denonuo- 
ated  an  exorcist,  the  same  as  a  catechist,  who  is  direct- 
ed at  his  ordination  to  prepare  Catechumens  for  baptism 
by  teaching  them  to  renounce  Satan,  that  is,  dcmonolo- 
gy.  The  Roman  missionaries  accuse  them,  as  they  do 
all  the  Eastern  churches,  of  frequently  deferring  the 
baptism  of  their  ehildren. 

Severus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  composed  an  hyma- 
book,  which  is  in  high  estimation  among  the  Armcni* 
ans.     The  Emi)erm  Justinian  ordered  all  die  books  of 

(1)  Tavcrnicr.  B.  iv.  Cliap.  xi.  0/  the  Baptitm  of  the  ^rmenimtt' 
Tlic  archbUhop  or  the  minister  plunget  the  infant  in  the  river  or  poD» 
i'.ree  times,  baying^  the  usual  words,  I  baptize  thee,  and  so  on. 
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verus  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  hands 
future  copyists  to  be  cut  off,  but  this,  probably,  as  in 
)st  similar  cases,  contributed  to  the  sale  of  them.  In 
^  sixth  century,  Paul,  bishop  of  Callinicus,  a  city  of 
esopotamia  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  since  call- 
Leontopolis,  translated  the  hymn-book  out  of  Greek 
o  Syriac,  and  added  to  the  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
e  hymns,  which  had  been  composed  by  Severus, 
^eral  others  written  by  himself,  and  by  John  Bar- 
)hton,  Abbot  of  Cansara,  and  by  another  John,  Abbot 
the  same  monastery,  and  others  who  are  anonynious. 
the  present  century  an  x\rmenian  edition  of  this  work 
s  printed,  ornamented  with  cuts,  and  that  which  dc« 
ibes  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  represents  John  on  the 
nk  of  Jordan  extending  his  right  hand  toward  the 
id  of  Jesus,  who  is  kneeling  in  the  river,  naked,  ex- 
)t  a  loose  covering  negligently  wrapped  round  his 
ibt.  There  are  several  spectators,  naked  or  loosely 
thed,  some  sitting  on  the  bank,  and  one  as  if  just 
ne  out  of  the  water.  Chardin,  who  was  present  at 
ifa»  at  the  Armenian  festival  called  Cachachouran^ 
Lt  is,  the  baptism  of  the  cross,  observes,  that  the  Mo- 
Timedans  call  Christian  baptism  Sebgah,  dying,  be- 
ise  they  always  see  it  performed  by  immersion  or 
inging  :  by  which,  adds  he,  it  may  be  judged,  that 
;y  know  nothing  of  the  western  practice  of  baptizing 
aspersion. 

Georgians,   Mincreelians,  and  others. 

Between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  Seas,  lie  the 
igdom  of  Georgia,  the  ancient  Iberia,  Mingrelia,  for- 
rly  called  Colchis,  the  kingdom  of  Immaretta,  the 
;ncipality  of  Guriel,  Circassia,  Comania,  Sherwan, 
ighestan,  Mount  Caucasus,  and  other  regions,  inhab- 
di  by  Greeks,  Indians,  Tartars,  Muscovites,  Persians, 
irks,  and  Armenians,  some  tributaries  to  the  Persians, 
lers  to  the  Turks,  and  others  independent  states. 
le  prevailing  religion  is  the  Christian,  and  the  doctrine 
i  discipline  of  die  churches  are  nearly  the  same  as 
)se  of  the  Greek  church,  on  which,  however,  they 
ire  no  dependence.  The  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and 
t  clergy  of  Georgia,  have  no  civil  authority ,  but  the 
ig  is  supreme  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
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They  do  not  baptize  new  born  babes,  and  thejr  call  htf* 
iism  Nathlizema^  illumination.     In  general  tb^y  are  nol 
very  eager  to  baptize,  and  Father  Avitabdiis  meotiflM 
one  who  was  not  baptized  till  after  he  had  been  ordained 
a  bishop.     They  rebaptize  such  as  are  reconverted  to  die 
faith.     They  adminbter  baptism  sometimes  to  childRi 
of  two,  some  say  five  years  of  age,  by  washing.     Tbs 
priest  reads  prayers,  and  the  form  of  bapdsm,  but  don 
not  stop  at  the  baptismal  words ;  and  aAer  he  hath  fii- 
ished,  another  person  undresses  the  candidate,  and  citii* 
er,  as  Father  Zampi  says,  plunges  him  three  times  into  a 
warm  bath,  or  as  Father  Avitabolis  reports,  washes  Mak 
all  over  from  head  to  foot     It  is  said  the  Mingrdivi 
gentry  are  sometimes  baptized  in  wine  instead  of  water.; 
but,  probably,  the  author  of  this  was  nuainfixmed.   il 
was  for  ages  believed  in  the  West  that  some  Ywkx  ig 
Christians  baptized  in  oil :  but  it  hath  been  since  proved 
that  no  such  practice  ever  existed.  ^ 

Besides  these  hierarchies,  there  are  many  Chriatinft 
in  the  East,  who  have  no  communion  with  them,  avil 
who  never  had  any.  Of  these  it  ia  allowed  on  all  handk 
nothing  satisfactory  is  known.  Only  two,  therefore,  nil 
be  mentioned  here. 

Disciples   of  St.  John. 

The  disciples  of  John,  or,  as  the  Europeans  call  tbcfl^ 
the  Christians  of  St.  John  Baptist,  reside  in  Tuiicji 
Persia,  Arabia,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  Esdi 
They  were  computed  by  Ignatius,  a  Jesu  in  the  last  cefl* 
tury,  at  twenty,  or  twenty-five  thousand  families;  hot 
Chardin  says,  fourscore  thousand,  and  their  priaqpd 
place  of  residence  was  Bassora,  and  places  adjacent  to 
the  gulf  of  Persia.  It  would  be  tedious  tb  relatei  and 
endless  to  attempt  to  confute  the  various,  improbably 
and  contradictory  accounts  given  of  these  people.  Wbt 
appears  most  credible  is :  that  some  Jews  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  who  were  baptized  by  Johnj 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  transmitted  it 
along  with  river-baptism  to  their  descendants:  tint 
their  descendants  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  their  countij 
migrated  from  Palestine  to  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia:  tfait 
there  they  were  joined  by  some  Persian  M anichaeans,  and 
by  the  Sabaeans  of  Haran :  that  they  acquired  the  highest 
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reputation  in  the  Elast  for  their  skill  in  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy, chiefly  hv  means  of  Thabet  Ben  Corrah  Ben  Ha- 
lting a  Sabaean  Ilaranite,  and  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  physician :  that  they  were  in  early  ages  joined  by 
Arians  and  Samosetanians,  and  afterward  by  the  Sarigani 
who  inhabited  Bcth-Tachonai  and  otiier  places  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Seleucia,  and  who 
ieceded  from  the  Nestorian  church,  in  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, because  they  believed  Jesus  was  a  mere  man  like  the 
ancient  prophets. 

'  These  people  inhabit  only  towns  watered  by  rivers, 
nd  in  the  June  of  every  year  they  hold  a  festival  of 
koptism,  and,  some  travellers  say,  they  are  all  annually 
iebaptized  in  a  river.  It  is  £eu*  more  credible,  that  they 
administer  baptism  only  once  a  year,  and  that  then  they 
fcaptize  only  such  as  had  not  been  baptized  before  :  but 
Ike  contradictions  of  writers  are  so  great,  that  it  is  diffi- 
ault  to  determine  with  precision  any  thing,  except  that 
iley  worship  one  Supreme  Being,  know  nothing  of  a 
Trinity,  consider  Jesus  only  as  an  eminent  prophet, 
md  baptize  by  immersion  in  rivers :  for  in  these  articles 
ill  agree.  A  festival  indeed  in  commemcHHtion  of  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  is  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
aienian  churches  by  plunging  a  cross  in  a  river,  and 
bf  the  Ethiopians  by  immersing  themselves :  and  in 
the  West,  the  priests  formerly  aspersed  the  people  dur- 
hg  the  paschal  procession,  to  remind  them  that  they 
lil  been  baptized  by  trine  immersion. 

'  MANICHaSAKS. 

\  One  class  of  oriental  Christians  unconnected  with  all 
rarchies  consists  of  the  innumerable  churches  in  dif- 
t  countries,  which  proceeded  from  the  celebrated 
,  a  Persian  physician  of  the  third  century,  from 
they  were  called  Manichaeans,  although  they  have 
ken  often  concealed  under  other  names.  Torribio,  a 
%ianish  bishop,  pretended  they  baptized  in  oil,  but  the 
Itemed  Beausobre  hath  ably  refuted  the  calumny.  Doc- 
ibr  Mosheim  hath  investigated  their  doctrine  of  baptism^ 
|iid  with  the  utmost  evidence  of  just  criticism  hath 
proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  Manichaeans  did 
administer  baptism:    that  they  did  not  attribute  any 
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saving  benefit  to  it,  and  therefore  did  oot  administer  it 
to  any,  except  with  their  own  consent :  that  they  did  not 
bapdze  in&nts  :  that  hearers  were  not  baptised :  aid 
that  only  such  members  of  their  churches  as  desired  it 
were  baptized.  This  is  precisely  the  state  of  bapiiui 
in  those  Knglish  Baptist  churches  .  which  admit  Jmr 
communion.  The  Manichseans  baptized  by  ]mai9 
sion,  andt  it  is  highly  probable,  in  the  name  of  4* 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  HxAy  Glioat. 

They  who  consider  Popery  as  mendian  brightnoB 
eensure  all  oriental  Christians  for  ignorance,  andttf, 
they  are  enveloped  in  midnight  darkness,  not  coosidB^ 
ing  that  tlie  people  of  the  East,  comparing  litde  wortm 
kingdoms  with  their  own  vast  empires,  regard  the  Wnt 
as  the  English  do  tiie  Otaheitans,  for  they  have  aolaiK 
for  scholastical  literature,  and  no  knowledge  of-tbeji^ 
tricate  quibbles  which  have  rent  the  western  world.  4l 
arts  and  sciences  they  excel,   and  i  n  mechanicks,  mril^ 
ematicks,  and  astronomy,  they  have  been  tutors  of  E# 
rope.      Even  the  Georgians  and   Mingrelians,  wIkw 
the  Catholicks  represent  as  most  deplorably  igaonifc 
exhibit  a  just  and  noble  sense  of  the  sacred  rights  nf 
conscience.     There  were  at  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Geoiv 
gia,   when  Roman   missionaries  arrived,  14  churcho^ 
of  which  only  six  were  occupied  by  Georgians,  the  othtf 
eight  belonged   to   Armenians.      The  king  gave  the 
missionaries  habitations,  a  church  for  publick  wooBhiR 
and  every  thing  necessary  to  their  accommodatioa,  i 
though  he  chose  to  continue  in  his  own  professioacf 
religion.     Had  Georgian  bishops  gone  to  Rome  to  ad- 
vert the  inhabitants,  as  the  missionaries  went  to  Tc^l9    t 
convert  the  Georgians,  would  the  supreme  pontiff  IMP    n 
done  likewise  ?    The  Georgians  think  themselves  dip   ji 
purest  Christians  upon  earth  ;  they  deny  the  Ca^bdU^    ' 
miracles ;  they  consider  the  missionaries  as  extran^ 
erroneous  ;  but  they  never  call  them  hereticks,  and  lib 
the  Mohammedans  they  never  persecute.     The  notHP 
of  the  ignorance  of  eastern  Christians  seems  a  ib9 
popular  error.      Even  in  the  Cathdick  way  the  mcmMf 
tical  schools  of  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and  other  places,  hiff 

{produced  many  writers  eminent  in  various  brandm^  ^ 
iterature. 
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Chinese  Cebistians. 

<It  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  any  thing  of  the  Chru- 
Ifams  who  Hve  i&persed  in  China,  the  Mogul's  empire, 
Ind  Elastem  Tarlary,  except  that  thn  are  reputed  chiefly 
Kcatorians.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  in  all  the 
kingdonw  within  this  prodigious  extent  of  territory, 
mch  Christiana  as  practised  virtue  and  did  not  disturb 
■ocie^  aiwajTB  ftiund  protection,  although  thej  were  not 
Ih  gcnend  employed  in  civil  offices.  It  was  said  by  the 
oelebrated  Confticaus,  "True  wisdom  consists  in  im- 
proving the  mind  and  purifying  the  heart,  in  loving 
lunkind  and  engaging  them  to  love  virtue,  in  removing 
Bvery  obstacle  to  an  union  with  the  sovereign  good,  and 
kil  attaching  oneVself  cmly  to  him.'*  Had  the  Roman 
nisnonarieB  incorporated  diis  sublime  maxim  into  their 
pnctioe,  th^  would  not  have  been  banished  from  any 
■f  these  eountries.  Christians  have  resided  here  in  per. 
kct  peace  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  Arabians 
iid  Persians  name  Jesus  Isa,  and  Christians  are  called 
ki  Persia  and  India  Igai,  that  is,  Jesit-Ues,  or  disciples 
tf  Jesus.  The  Chinese  call  them  Terzai.  As  Marci- 
ndle  and  Manichsan  Christians  have  always  flourbhed 
Ift'  Aose  countries,  (Kobably  it  is  of  them,  and  not  of 
Keatorians,  that  some  writers  speak,  when  they  say,  The 
jritaf^  of  Cathay  are  Pagans :   but  they  have  the  scrip- 

ri  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  lives  of 
bthers:  they  have  houses  like  churches  in  which 
hey  worsMp :  they  adore  one  God,  venerate  the  Lord 
hfna  Christ,  and  believe  eternal  life :  they  love  Chris- 
Imm,  they  are  humane  and  benev(4ent,  and  do  many 
^mh  :  but  they  are  not  baptized.  The  Cadiolicka 
ilvays  affirmed  of  such  Christians  that  they  disused 
|l|idsm;  but  it  is  an  error,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
tlRgMng  account  of  the  Manichseans. 
^^'It  is  renurkable,  that  the  Roman  Catholick  mission- 
Mies  conceal  from  their  proselytes  in  the  East  the  scrip- 
Hns  history  of  the  baptism  of  John.  In  the  year  six- 
ftbH  hundred  fifty-one  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  a  Jesuit 
|<iiliiiiiiinj .  printed  at  Rome  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
legation  de  propaganda  Jide  a  catechism,  as  he  entitled 
1^  for  the  use  of  such  as  were  about  to  be  baptized  in 
Tonquln.    It  consists  of  eight  catechetical  lectures  in  the 
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language  of  the  country,  with  a  Latin  version.  Thw 
t\\c  niis&ionary  is  directed  to  deliver  to  the  CatechumcDi 
on  eight  Keveral  da}s  previous  to  the  KlininblnMiontC 
baptism.  They  narrate  the  New  Testament  ttoiyi  wM 
in  ^encni  in  the  words  of  the  fivangeiisti,  bm  in  dnfc 
of  tile  missionary,  and  paraphFaatically,  with  the  addilidi 
of  many  ecclesiastical  fables.  The  whole  history  iilkt 
baptism  of  John  is  omiued,  the  baptism  of  JcMt  h  Mt 
mentioned,  and  the  words  of  the  true  gospel  ere  Mi 
only  as  iar  as  they  do  not  clash  with  the  vieifrsQf:lk 
narrator.  Thus  the  history  ot*  baptism  tdls.  kmi$ 
after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  constituted  Ftiai 
and  his  successor,  who  is  called  Pope»  his  vioarupei 
earth  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  mstrucied  Ms  apofr 
dcs  how  to  govern  the  church,  and  how  to 
the  sacraments;  then  he  added.  Go  ye  ihettArw 
uach  allmuiims^  baptizing  them^  and  so  on.  Thisisi 
gospel  according  to  Fatho*  de  Rhodes. 


CHAP.  XX3CVI. 


or  TUB  ADMlNIBTRATIOli   OF  BAPTISM  IK  TUB  SITASLIIBIS 

GBEKK  AND  ROMAN    CUtBCUl 


OF   BAPTISM   IN    THE    ESTABLISHED   GREEK  CHVlct. 

THE  Greek  church  professes  to  take  the  Hdf 
Scripture  for  the  law  of  religious  rites  as  it  is  ezpouai- 
ed  by  some  ancient  councils,  and  regulated  by  ritoill 
approved  by  human  authority.  It  is  their  opiaios  4iit 
Jebus  u  as  baptized  on  the  £piphany,  which  is  the  shA 
of  January,  new  style  (1).  It  hath  been  a  very  aockit 
custom  with  them  on  that  day  to  perform  the  oerevMIF 
of  blessing  the  waters  by  prayerp  and  plunging  a  cnNi 
into  the  water.  Thb  is  done  in  the  baptismal  fixrfsit 
the  churches  as  well  as  in  the  rivers.  Thnr  ancM 
calendars  are  illuminated,  and  by  way  of  title  to  ^ 
prayers  for  the  day,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  hislocy  m 
which  the  service  is  founded  :  a  very  ancient  prMCttock 
and  very  proper  to  convey  just  notions  of  what  A9 
who  officiate  on  those  days  ought  to  be  about.  Tbc 
learned  antiquary  Locatelli  furnished  Paciaudi,  whife  be 

(1)  Goarii  Euckolog.  iive  MltuaU  Gntcor.  Ptris.  164^.— -TunphnnMn 
Mtnoiqgia.  Venet.   1639. 
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ras  printing  his  antiquities,  with  one  of  the  most  an- 
ient of  these  cakndars,  and  he  published  plates  of  some 
f  the  illuminations.  In  thjit  for  the  sixth  of  January, 
ohn  is  represented  as  baptizing  Jesus,  he  on  the  left 
and  bank,  Jesus  naked  in  the  river,  and  three  angels  on 
le  opposite  bank  :  the  whole  very  much  resembling 
bat  Mosaick  work  at  Venice,  which  is  described  under 
ie  article  Venetian  Baptistery.  That  for  the  seventh 
f  January  is  a  curious  picture  very  much  like  the  for- 
ler ;  John  is  on  the  left  hand  bank  stooping  down  over 
le  river,  and  reaching  out  his  right  hand  as  if  going  to 
aptize  :  in  the  river  are  several  men  up  to  the  calf  of  the 
^  in  water,  all  naked  except  a  sort  of  short  petticoat 
ke  the  Highland  fiUebeg,  not  reaching  quite  so  low  as 
le  knees.  The  very  ancient  characters  at  the  top  have 
iven  occasion  to  various  conjectures.  It  is  entitled  the 
tsociarian  or  firilowship.  Hence  some  Catholick  antr- 
uaries  question  whether  die  artist  did  not  intend  to  rep* 
:sent  John  preaching  to  the  patriarchs  in  purgatory, 
hhers  think  he  is  associating  the  Jews  by  baptism. 
i  Baptist  would  suppose  it  was  a  representation  of  John 
I  the  act  of  forming  a  Christian  church,  and  uniting 
lem  in  fellowship  by  baptism.  The  crosses  with 
rhich  the  water  is  blessed  are  made  of  box,  and  carved 
I  a  curious  manner  by  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  or 
y  their  procurement.  In  that  of  the  in^nious  antiqua- 
f ,  Ignatius  Orti,  published  by  Paciaudi,  the  angels,  as 
Bual,  are  in  waiting  on  the  bank,  John  is  on  the  left 
and  bank,  Jesus  b  in  the  river  naked,  and  John  with 
m  right  hand  is  bowing  the  head  of  Jesus  forward  into 
lie  water  to  baptize  him.  In  ttfe  first  of  these  pictures 
liere  is  the  mode  of  baptism,  dipping  :  in  the  second, 
le  subjects,  adults :  and  in  the  diird,  that  manner  of 
ipping,  bowing  forward,  which  was  mentioned  a  litde 
rhile  ago. 

In  this  ceremony  of  blessing  the  viraters  at  Peters- 
argh,  the  octagon  form  of  the  ancient  baptisteries  is  yet 
«acrved.  A  modem  traveller,  whose  fidelity  is  equal 
E>  fais  elegance  and  taste,  was  present  at  this  ceremony, 
nd  be  describes  it  in  this  manner  (2).  *'  Upon  the  firo- 
ten  surface  of  a  small  canal  between  the  adniiiralty  and 

(2)  W.  Coze's  TrATelt  into  Poland,  Russia*  Sv^eden»  and  DenmarlCr 
Mdoa.  1784.  YoL  ii  Chap.  viii. 
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the  palace,  was  erected  an  octagon  pavilion  of  wood^ 
painted  green,  and  ornamented  with  boughs  of  fir :  it  was 
open  at  the  sides,  and  crowned  by  a  dome,  sappoited 
by  8  pillars.     On  the  top  was  the  figure  of  St,  John  vrth 
the  cross,  and  4  paintings  representingaoine  of  the  Ruindei 
of  our  Saviour :  in  the  inside  a  carved  image  of  the  Hslf 
Spirit,  under  the  emblem  of  a  dove,  was  suspended,  astf 
usual  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Greek  churches.      Tbtf 
floor  of  this  edifice  uas  carpeted,  excepting  a  square 'Va-^ 
cancy  in  the  middle,  in  which  an  opemng  wascut  in  dril 
ke,  and  a  ladder  let  down  into  the  water.  •  The  pavit/ 
ion  was  enclosed  by  palisadoes  adorned  with  boughs  of 
fir,  and  the  intermediate  space  also  covered  with  carpetot 
From  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  a  scaflblding  was 
erected,  ornamented  with  red  cloth  which  reached  » 
the  extremity  of  the  canal ;  at  the  time  appointed,  Ifaa 
Empress  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  paiaoe ;  and  tiR^ 
archbishq),  who  was  to  perform  the  benedictioui  passed 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  procession  along  the  scafibid* 
ing  into  the  octagon,  round  which  were  dmwn  up  afiiw 
soldiers  of  each  regiment  quartered  at  Petersbuigh: 
after  having  pronounced  a  few  prayers,  he  descended 
the  ladder,  plunged  a  cross  into  the  water,   and  dm 
sprinkled  the  colours  of  each  regiment.     At  the  concliK 
sion  of  this  ceremony,  the  archbishop  retired,  and  Utt 
people  rushed  in  crowds  into  the  octagon,  drank  with 
eagerness  tlie  water,  sprinkled  it  upon  their  clothes,  4uid 
carried  some  of  it  away  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  tbdf 
houses.      I  was  informed  that  some  of  the  populace 
plunged  into  the  water ;  and  that  others  dipped  dieir 
children  into  it ;  but  as  I  was  not  myself  witness  to  thoBO 
circumstances,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth/' 

Another  historian  adds  (3) :  **  all  infiints  who  are  bq»-' 
tized  with  the  water  of  the  sacred  orifice,  are  supposrd^ 
to  derive  from  it  the  most  peculiar  advantages.  ParenlB 
therefore  are  very  eager,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  diil- 
dren's  lives,  to  embrace  the  blessed  occasion.  I  have 
beard  that  a  priest,  in  immersing  a  child,  for  baptism  is 
performed  by  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body,  let  it 
slip,  through  inattention,  into  the  water.     The  child  was 


(3)  W.  Richuisoi*t  AMcdau  ^  tkt  JBmnm  Empire.  Londoo.im 
|Mg.335. 
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rned ;  but  the  holy  man  suffered  no  consternation.'* 
ve  me  another,"  said  he,  with  the  utmost  compo- 
,  "  for  the  Lord  hath  taken  this  to  himself."  "  The 
3ress,  however,  having  other  uses  for  her  sub- 
,  and  not  desiring  that  the  Lord  should  have  any 
*  in  that  way  at  least,  gave  orders,  that  all  children 
:  baptized  in  the  hole  in  the  river,  should  henceforth 
^t  down  in  a  basket" 

is  in  this  ceremony,  if  any  where,  that  real  modern 
baptists  are  to  be  found  (4).  According  to  some 
filers,  the  Ethiopians  perform  such  a  benediction  on 
same  day  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of 
St.  After  the  blessing  of  the  water  by  the  priests, 
Emperor  and  his  consort,  covered  only  about  the 
He,  go  down  into  the  water,  the  people  follow  na- 
the  priest  standing  in  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders 
his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and  three  times  bends 
I  into  the  water,  pronouncing  the  usual  words, 
account  b  confused,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
;  rush  in  and  dip  themselves  only  in  commemora- 
3f  the  baptism  of  Jesus :  but  that  others,  who  had  been 
ized  before,  and  had  deserted  to  the  Moliammedans, 
lad  lately  returned  to  their  first  profession,  and  de- 
d  their  repentance,  were  really  rebaptized.  It  is 
^sy  to  determine  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to 
-eports  of  some  travellers. 

here  is  no  fixed  time  in  the  Greek  church  for  the 
inistration  of  baptism  to  infants,  but  it  is  generally 
)rmed  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day.  The  ceremony 
ires  beside  baptism  a  godfather,  a  profession  of  faith, 
unciation  of  Satan,  and  an  exorcism ;  in  case  of  imrai- 
danger  of  death,  the  laity  may  baptize,  but  the  reg- 
administrator  is  a  priest.  The  baptismal  water  is 
ecrated,  and  in  winter  warmed,  and  perfumed  with 
^t  herbs. 

ime  scrupulous  Christians  question  the  propriety, 
>t  the  validity,  of  a  baptism  admhiistered  in  warm 
r  :  but  there  are  many  instances  in  history  of  bap- 
g  in  waters  naturally  hot,  or  in  others  aitificially 
ned,  and  although  some  are  evidently  cases  of  ca- 
*,  yet  others  are  as  clearly  cases  of  necessity,  as  one 
nple  of  each  will  shew.  % 

Johanaii  TJIrici  WUdUi  Eccle*.  XjthiffitB.  JritHtorati  1 672. 
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In  the  tuelflh  century  a  Swedish  Catholick  bishop, 
named  Oilio,  travelled  into  the  country  of  the  Ulmc 
rui^iaiis,  now  Ponjcrania,  aiid  taught  a  great  number 
of  the  natives,  whom  he  caused  his  afsistants  to  baptize 
in  batliinfj-tubs  let  into  the  ground,  and  surrounded 
with  curtains  :  and,  as  the  weather  was  excessive  cdd, 
he  ordered  lart^e  fires  to  he  made,  it  should  seem,  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  ice  to  supply  the  tubs  with 
water.  In  such  a  rigorous  season  it  was  a  case  of 
necessity. 

In  the  history  of  the  conversions  of  barbarous  nations 
to  Catholicism,  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  the 
caprice  of  the  converts,  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  Cathiil- 
ick  mis:>ionaries  to  accommodate  baptism  to  their  versa* 
lility.  The  island  of  Iceland,  which  is  situated  between 
sixty-four  and  sixt)-seven  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  which  now  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  was 
in  the  tenth  century  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  late  Ca|)tain  Cook  descril^s  the  Sandwich 
and  other  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  At  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  Christianity,  such  as  it  was,  was  intro- 
dueed  among  the  Icelanders,  and  some  of  their  chiefs 
were  at  the  same  lime  pirates,  law-givers,  homicides, 
and  missionaries  in  holv  orders.  Some  thev  decoved. 
So  Thangbrand  allured  Hallr,  and  he  and  all  his  family 
were  baptized  iji  a  part  of  a  river  since  called  Thvatta. 
One  would  not  be  baptized,  unless  he  were  allowed 
rank  in  Norway.  Another  complied  only  on  condition 
Olafr,  king  of  Norway,  would  stand  godfather  for  him. 
When  the  chiefs  in  a  publick  assembly  had  agreed  to 
submit  to  such  laws  as  Thorgeir  should  prescribe,  and 
when  Thorgeir  had  proposed  that  they  should  all  be 
baptized,  they  refused  to  comply  except  on  condition 
they  should  be  baptized  in  hot  baths,  for  they  unani- 
mously declared  "they  would  not  be  baptized  i  iok 
vcUri^  in  cold  water."  There  is  in  this  frozen  island  a 
burning  mountain,  named  Hecla,  a  volcano  more  furious 
than  Vesuvius,  and  exceeded  in  Europe  only  by  Etna. 
There  arc  also  many  hot  baths,  and  in  these,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Snorro,  a  chief  and  a  priest,  they  were  baptized. 
This  was  mere  caprice. 

To  return.  \Mien  the  ceremony  of  baptism  is  per- 
formed at  church,  the  priest  takes  the  naked  child,  puts 
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il  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  anoints  him  all  over  ; 
len  holding  him   upright  with  both   his    hands,    his 
ce  being  turned  Jovvard  the  east,  he  says,  Be  tfipii^ 
roant  of  God^  Peter,  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Path- 
',  and  dips  him  once,  the  godfather  saying,  Amen,  and 
^  the  Son^  and  dips  him  again,  the  godiather  repeating 
second  time,  Amen,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  now  and 
rever,  Amen^  and  dips  him  a  third  time,  the  godfather 
)\ving  again,   and  repeating    Amen.       After  a  few 
"ayers,  during  which  the  child  is  wrapped  in  his  man- 
r,  the  priest  anoints  him  on  the  forehead,  eyes,  nostrils, 
outh,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet,  repeating  at  each 
^plication  of  the  unguent,  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  t/ie 
^oly  Spirit^  Amen.     This  unguent  is  a  composition  of 
Drax,   balsam,   cassia,   myrrh,  and  the  decoction  of 
^enty  different  drugs,   seeds,   and  plants,  mixed  up 
ith  wine  and  oil,  and  consecrated  by  a  bishop.     Many 
riters  render  the  baptismal  words,  the  servant  of  God 
baptized  :   but  others  observe,  they  ought  to  be  ren- 
sred  imperatively,  be  the  servant  of  God  baptized,  or 
r  the  servant  of  God  be  baptized,  or  be  thou,  servant 
'  God,  baptized.     Many  disputes  have  been  occasion- 
I  by  this  form,  for  the  Roman  casuists  doubted  of  the 
lidity  of  such  baptisms  on  account  of  the  apparent 
igrammatical  use  of  the  word.     In  the  pontificate  of 
rban  viii.  the  question  was  by  his  order  referred  to  a 
immittee  of  learned  divines.     They  held  five  congre- 
itions  on  the  business,  and  concluded  it  by  six  resolu- 
>ns,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  learned  Asseman  (5). 
Several  new  objects  rise  to  view  in  this  sort  of  bap- 
(m,  and  a  moment's  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  con- 
cration,  renunciation  of  Satan,  exorcism,  and  unction. 
b  not  improbable,  that  all  the  fine  things  said  b}  the 
Lhers  on  these  subjects  are  to  be  considered  as  apolo* 
es  for  customs  in  being  rather  than  as  reasons  for  the 
sititution  of  them.     It  is  very  credible  that  unction 
)th  before  and  after  baptism  (for  here  arc  two,  an  a- 
minting  all  over  with  olive  oil  before  dipping,  and  an  ap- 
tcation  of  unguent  to  particular  parts  after  it)  it  is  cred- 
le  that  these  came  in  originally  from  the  customary 

^5)  Jos.  Simon.  Assemani.  Bibliotheca  Oriental.  Tom.  iii.  Par.  ii.  Romx. 
^8.  p.  ccxlviii. 
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manner  of  bathing  ^and  perfuming.  To  be  baptized 
was  to  go  into  a  bath :  nothing  could  be  more  natuni 
and  inoffensive  than  the  doing  of  that  in  baptism  whidi 
u^as  every  where  done  in  common  bathing.  The  iadi- 
ers,  undesignedlv,  called  oiling  on  this  oocasion  a  receiv- 
ing the  oil  of  gladness ;  this  unction,  they  saidiWks  b  bdnj; 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  abo^e  their  /eUtrofs  {€> 
Their  successors  thought  there  was  something  chdrming; 
in  the  sounds,  and  at  length  they  found  great  myMeries 
in  the  ceremonies ;  and  when  this  idea  hieid  been  affiled 
to  them,  it  became  heresy  to  gainsay,  for  to  omit  tke 
ceremony  was  interpreted  a  contempt  of  the  mystery^ 
and  consequently  a  rejection  of  that  God,  whose  sacred 
revelation  was  a  repository  of  the  names.  Jesus  im 
called  the  Christ,  and  Christ  signified  anointed  :  the 
spirit  was  likened  to  oil ;  grace  was  an  unction :  thb 
Jewish  kings  were  anointed  :  the  womlui  in  the  gospd 
anointed  Jesus  before  his  burj^ng:  and  it  was  only  Judn 
who  would  have  had  ointment  sold.  -Beside,  the  wres^ 
lers  used  to  anoint  before  they  entered  for  the  pritt  lit 
the  publick  games.  O  it  was  wonderful  to  behokl  thte 
conformities !  Divines  give  three  and  twenty  'senses  tb 
the  word,  and  eight  mjrstical  reasons  for  the  practice  (7) ; 
but  there  is  a  ninth  which  they  have  not  given;  but  wideh 
bids  fair  to  outweigh  them  all,  that  b,  sotne  of  the  first 
Christians  bathed  at  baptism  as  all  lews  and  all  their 
^agan  neighbours,  who  had  never  heard  of  Chiistiaa 
reasons,  bathed  at  other  times,  for  all  made  use  of  lini* 
ments  (8). 

Consecration  evidently  came  from  the  primitive  [nous 
custom  of  praying  at  the  water-side  before  the  adminii* 
tration  of  baptism,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  (9).  A 
custom  in  itself  so  simple,  so  natural  and  proper,  ttiit 
nothing  but  a  mind  teeming  with  allegory  could  pervert 
it :  but  an  eloquent  allegorist  can  give  "  to  airy  nothings 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  from  the  simple  zs* 

(6)  Seven  Alexfifidrin.  De  bajbt.  Lib.  Tunc  signal  oleo  olivs  saecfdpf- 
eum  qui  baptizatur  -  -  -  atque  in  nunc  modum  dicit,  signetur  talis  N.  ok» 

laetitis Cyrilli  Alex,  Etai,  Cap.  Iv   term     Illud  oleum  propheta^^ 

hificaty  quo  in  baptismo  inungimur,  quod  est  signum  spiritus  sancti,  te«  t 

(r)  Joan.  Botsacci  Moral-  Gedanent  Unctia-  J.WiotcomitX^  Jkhaft' 
Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xxxvi.  Cur  baptizandi  oleo  inungerentur. 

(8)  Ruth  ill.  3 2  Sam.  zii.  20. ziir.  3 Esther  ii.  13-- 

Clem.  Alex,  Padagog.  ii Geor^i  Fabricii  Homa.  Cap.  lemu'Jk  Mutu* 

(9)  Constitot.  Aposiol.  Lib.  vii.  Cap.  43. 
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Gumstance  of  a  man's  fetching  his  breath  during  bap*. 
tism,  infer  the  necessity  of  a  bishop's  breatl^ng  into 
imer  to  give  purity  to  that,  and  validity  to  the  adminisu 
tration.  A  priest  was  a  representative  of  Jesus,  and 
lesus  had  breathed  on  his  disciples^  and  said^  receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost.  What  a  subject  of  inexhaustible  elo- 
quenoe  for  an  ancient  Greek  father ! 

Laying  aside  allegory  the  fact  was  this.  It  was  a  true 
saying  of  the  aposde  John,  H^e  are  ofGod^  and  the  V)hole 
ifforld  lieth  in  the  Viiched  one  ;  for  Paganism  had  pol- 
|pted  every  thing  with  idolatry.  Cities  were  disgraced 
irith  the  odious  names  of  profligate  demons.  The  wood^ 
vtre  inhabited  by  Dryads,  and  the  waters  by  Naiads. 
(Neptune  ruled  the  ocean,  and  every  fountain  had  it$ 
Petty  and  its  worshippers.  A  safe  voyage  procqred  on 
iltar  and  an  offering  to  one  demon  ;  and  a  pleasant 
Wthing  a  temple  to  another :  monuqoents  of  these  su* 
Krstitions  are  yet  remaining.  Whw  Christi4ns  wenf 
jknvn  to  rivers  to  pray  and  to  dip,  when  they  howec^ 
)k>wn  and  laved  themselves  in  the  waves,  the  whole  to 
Pagan  spectators  would  have  the  air  of  aclLnowledginsr 
rpd  worshipping  the  god  of  the  stream.  How  natum 
lod  proper  was  it  for  the  primitive  Christians  on  these 
locasions  to  renounce  the  demon  of  the  water !  This, 
It  should  seem,  is  the  true  origin  of  exorcising  water,  j^ 
learned  Catholick  hath  rendered  it  vpry  probable  that 
^olatry  originated  in  hieroglyphicks,  which  in  Egypt 
irere  at  first  proper  signals  of  events  well  understood  by 
Jie  people,  but  which  in  other  countries,  where  the 
Phoenician  merchants  carried  them,  were  mysteriqus, 
ind  were  mistaken  for  representations  of  heroes,  to  whom 
poets  affixed  fabulous  histories,  and  so  at  length  they 
aecame  gods(l).  Perhaps  there  b  not  a  jingle  super- 
stition among  Christians,  which  msyr  qo(  be  tl^qced  tp 
some  very  just  and  proper  action  as  its  oni^n. 

Renunciation  of  oatan,  exorcism,  w^ich  is  fWf  adju- 
^tion  that  drives  away  malignant  spirits,  and  exsuffla- 
^n,  which  is  a  blast  of  breath  expelling  evil,  and  com- 
municating moral  good,  ought  all  to  go  tt^ther  ;  for 
they  all  belong  to  one  subject.  An  history  of  the  bap> 
ismal  devil  would  be  curious,  and  would  abundantly 
display,  in  this  one  instance  at  least,  the  amazing  power 

<1)  Pluche's  History  of  the  Heavens. 
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of  metaphysical  terms  to  excite  fancy,  and  to 
reason  in  religion.  Such  an  historian,  before  he  pto- 
ceeds  to  cast  the  devil  out  of  an  infant,  ought  to  inquire 
how  he  got  in,  and  before  that,  who  and  what  this  same 
devil  is,  for  unless  he  be  described,  and  distinguished 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  known  from  every  other  bdi^ 
a  fatal  mistake  may  be  made,  and  something  better 
than  himself  may  be  cast  out  in  his  name  and  steid 
The  fact  seems  to  be  this.  When  a  converted  Jew  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  by  being  baptized,  he 
professed  to  the  person  who  baptized  him,  either  by  w€idi 
or  by  actions,  and  generally  by  both,  to  lay  aside  the 
body  of  sin,  that  is,  all  the  sins  committed  by  the  bodj; 
stealing,  an  action  of  the  hand ;  swearing,  an  exercise  rf 
the  tongue,  and  so  on  :  but  when  a  converted  Pagan 
applied  for  baptism,  something  more  was  required  of 
him,  for  his  condition  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
renounce  demonology,  or  the  whole  ritual  of  the  Pagaa 
religion  (2).  Both  renounced  the  pomps  of  the  world, 
understanding  by  this  word  theatrical  amusements,  pub- 
lick  shows,  races,  games,  and  so  on,  all  which  priimtift 
Christians  thought  hiconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  (3).  When  Christians 
began  to  baptize  their  little  infants,  they  found  these 
forms  in  use  at  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,  and 
they  heard  them  explained  according  to  the  metai^hysicks 
of  the  times,  not  of  Pagan  demons,  as  Mars  and  Apollo, 
nor  of  a  scripture  demon  which  was  a  disease,  as  lunacy 
or  an  epilepsy,  or  a  defect,  as  dumbness  or  deafness : 
but  of  a  real  literal  eastern  intelligent  evil  being,  whom 
the  Persians  called  Akermam;  the  Eg}'ptians,Tj-phon; 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Pluto ;  the  philosophers,  matter, 
darkness,  night,  death;  hereticks,  the  God  of 'he  old 
economy  ;  Cabalists,  Samael ;  and  Christians,  the 
devil  (4). 

There  were  in  the  Pagan  world  two  sorts  of  demons, 
to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid,  the  souls  of  men 
deified  or  canonized  after  death,  and  separate  spirits. 
A  late  learned  prelate  hath  proved,  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable contradiction,  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 

(S)  Bedae  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  six. 

(3)  Tertulliani  de  Sfieetacuiit,  Cap.  yii.  De  Apparatibut. 

(4)  Herbelot  Mihliot.  Orient. 
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irded  Christians  agsdnst  the  doctrinoB  of  demons,  that 
doctrines  of  which  demons  were  the  subjects,  and 
t  he  foretold,  the  grand  apostacv  would  consist  in 
s  doctrine,  reduced  to  practice  (s).  It  is  natural  to 
>pose,  the  primidve  Christians  would  guard  this  pass, 
)  require  their  converts  at  baptism  wholly  to  renounce 
:  worship  of  demons,  because  Jesus  was  not  what 
)  Athenians  thought,  one  new  demon  to  be  added  to 
:  former  list :  but  he  taught  the  worship  of  one  infi« 
s  God,  a  worship  that  could  not  coalesce  with  that  of 
nons,  but  was  subversive  and  destructive  of  it  (6). 
nouncing  pomps,  too,  in  the  sense  just  now  mentioned, 
s  a  renunciation  of  all  such  professions  and  trades  as 
I  any  connection  with  idolatry  or  vice  (7).  They  re- 
ted  statuaries,  founders,  and  others  who  made  idols : 
nedians,  gladiators,  musicians,  and  others  who  lived 
performing  at  the  publick  amusements :  people  con- 
ned in  the  stews,  and  even  such  as  went  into  the 
ly  for  pay  to  shed  blood.  ■  This,  it  should  seem,  is  the 
e  origin  of  the  baptismal  renunciation ;  and  if  it  be,  it 
»rds  a  probable  argument  in  favour  of  adult  baptism, 
at  people  of  mature  age  should  renounce  the  Pagan 
ties,  and  criminal  trades,  is  very  credible ;  but  that 

primitive  Christians  should  imagine  every  infant 
ti  full  of  devil,  in  the  English  popular  sense  of  the 
rd,  and  that  water  could  wash  him  away,  is  not  quite 
likely. 
The  exorcisms  used  in  the  western  church,  though 

so  gross,  are  evidendy  copied  from  the  Greek 
lals  (8).  That  at  baptism  is  a  sort  of  conversation 
ween  the  priest  and  Satan,  whom  the  man  of  God  is 
ected,  looking  at  the  infant,  to  address  in  this  manner, 
commaunde  the  uncleane  spirite,  in  the  name  of  the 

5)  BuMp  Newton  on  the  Prophttiet,  Vol.  ii.  Diss,  zxiii.  St,  Paul*M 
^ecy  of  the  Apottaty  of  the  Latter  Times,  I  Tim.  iv.  1,  2, 3<— The 
it  speaketh  expressly  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  apostatize 
n  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  erroneous  spirits,  and  doctrines  concerning 
toiM— 1  Cor.  z.  21.  Ye  cannot  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  tlie 
of  demon* :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table 

'emont St.  John — Rey.  is.  20— they  should  not  worship  demons, 

>)  Acts  xvii.  18. 

^)  Encyclopedic.  Bafiteme, 

))  Eucholog.  ubi  tub,  pag.  336.    Adjaro  erji^  te  nequaro,  et  immunde, 

stide,  et  abominande,  et  aliene  spiritus->Discede»   et  ranam  fortitudi- 

\  tuam,  neque  in  pueroa  pnevalescentem  agnosce.    Recordare  ejus,  qui 

letitionem  t«am  ut  in  porcorum  gregen  ingredereris  permisit,  lie. 
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Father,  and  of  the  Sonne,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosle,  AH 
thou  come  out  and  depart  from  these  infantes^  whon  or 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  vouchsaved  to  cal  to  his  holjn 
baptisme  to  be  made  membres  of  his  body  and  of  his  ho^ 
coi<{^regation.  Thtrefore  thou  cursed  spir}'Ce,  reaien- 
bre  thy  sentence,  remembre  thy  iudgemente»  remeinbif 
^e  dale  to  be  at  hande,  wherin  thou  shalt  burue  la 
fyre  e\tr)astuige.  prepared  for  the  and  thy  aungch^ 
and  presume  not  hereafter  to  exercise  any  tynow 
toward  ttiese  infantes,  whome  Christ  hath  bought  frini 
hys  precious  blood,  and  by  this  his  holy  baptisme  e«lklh 
to  be  of  his  fk>cke.^'  There  is  no  instance  of  Satan's  piVr 
suming  to  reply  to  this  unanswerable  adjuration » thoii^ 
it  hath  been  reported  he  pinched  the  children  at  his  eil^ 
and  set  them  a  shrieking. 

It  hath  been  affirmed  that  the  Greeks  are  Anabaptists: 
but  this  is  not  fair,'  for  they  do  not  repeat  baptisaii 
Indeed,  there  is  one  officer  in  the  church,  called  dio 
Baptist  or  Dipper,  -and  there  is  another  called  tto 
Catechist,  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  people  far 
baptism  by  instruction  :  but  this  only  regards  cither 
such  as  have  never  been  baptized  before  in  any  way,  or 
-such  as  have  not  had  what  tlie  Greeks  call  the  essence  cf 
baptism  (9).  The  reason  is  plain  :  dipping  includoi 
sprinkling,  but  sprinkling  doth  not  include  dipping* 
This  explains  many  anecdotes  of  the  Russian  history, 
and  particularly  what  General  Gordon  says  on  the  bajh 
tism  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  consort  of  Peter  tbe 
Great  (1).  ^^  She  was  called  Catheriiia  Vasilowna :  bpt 
as  she  became  of  the  Greek  church,  her  name  WM 
•changed  to  Alexowna,  the  Czarowich  Alexis  standiif 
godfather  to  her  at  the  font :  the  Greek  church  admit- 
ting none  into  her  communion  of  the  reformed  religion, 
but  who  must  be  baptized  anew."    If  this  be  Anabap- 

(9)  Morini  De  sacr,  ordinat,  p.  170,  ExfiUc.  officior.  tanct.  tt  nuf*' 
Eccleti*.  Catechjsta  catechizat  et  docet  populum,  et  omnes  qui  tt 
faeterodoxis  ad  orthodoxos  veniunt,  et  haptizandi  sunt— -Iiniiienor 
iDfADtem  apprehend! t,  ct  ilium  immergit  et  liaptizat. 

TRAKSLATIOH. 

Morin  on  the  established  sacraments,  p.  \70.  Illustration  of  the  heij 
offices  of  the  Great  Church,     The  catechist  catechises  and  teaches  the 

£eoplc,  and  all  who  come  over  from  the  heterodox  to  orthodox  are  to  be 
aptized.    The  Immerser  or  Dipper  takes  the  child»  and  immerses  sod 
baptizes  it.  [Editor* 

(1)  Alex.  Gordon*8  Hist,  of  Ptter  the  Great*  Aberdeen.  1375.  VoLii* 
f>.  258.    Book  xri. 
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i^m,  the  Greek  is  an  Anabaptist  church  :  but  so  are 
U  churches,  for  all  baptize  when  they  think  the  essence 
lath  been  omitted.  The  church  of  Rome  doth  so 
tfeen  the  pi^Oper  words  have  been  omitted  (2). 

OF    BAPriSU    IN    THE    ROtfAN    CHURCH. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Baptists  and  the  Roman 
i^atholicks  were  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  history  of 
laptism  ;  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  like  arbitrators 
ame  in  and  settled  the  diiference,  but  not  to  the 
iBtisfaction  of  either  party.  The  Baptists  held  that 
ibthing  but  baptism  was  essential  to  baptism  (3)  :  but 
he  Catholicks,  beside  baptism,  held  the  necessity  of  no 
ess  than  two  and  twenty  ceremonies,  which  they  had 
iffixed  to  it  {  twelve  preparatory  to  baptism,  five  at  the 
idministration  of  it,  and  five  after  it.  So  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  states  the  business  (4).  Others  make  many 
iQore,  and  as  each  ceremony  included  several  rites,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  multiplied  certainly  by  five,  or 
^bably  by  ten,  so  that  a  valid  baptism  included  more 
than  one,  and  perhaps  more  than  two  hundred  ceremo- 
nies.    A  single  article  will  shew  the  truth  of  this  obser- 

.(3)  Encyclopedie.  Bapieme. 

(3)  Johan.  Wi^andi.  Epitc,  Pomezanitnt,  De  Anabaptiitno,  p.  1S9. 
ILipsia.  1582.  Argwmenia  Anabapttttarum.  Conator  Menno  Dux  et  fax 
KCtebkptistanim,  in  suo  libro  cui  fundamenti  titulum  pnefixit,  etiam 
refuttre  arnimenta  orthodoxonini.  Menno  afllirmat.  Absque  mandato 
Dei  in  ecclesia  Christ!  nihil  est  faciendum— >Quicquid  non  est  ex 
Hifrtno  Dei  ^oerbo  institatum,  id  non  est  observandum— Signa  non  sunt 
mitt!r  usurpanda,  <juain  ut  Chrhtut  mandavit— —  Christi  ordinatio  in 
HSDrpatione  baptismi  retintnda  eut^-'-^Sicut  Christus  instituit,  ita  ct  apos- 
leli  adminifttraruiit  baptismum,  &c. 

TliAirSLjiTION. 

John  Wigandusy  Biehop^Pimiezanient,  on  Anakaptinn,  p.  139.  Printed 
At  Lipsic.  1582.  Argwmentt  of  the  Anabapthu,  Menno,  the  leader  and 
torch  of  the  Anabaptists,  in  his  book  entitled  tlie  Foundation  of  Christian-- 

S,  even  endeavours  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  orthodox.  Menno 
iroiB  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Church  of  Christ  without  a 
divine  command.  Whatever  if  not  established  by  an  express  command 
tf  God  ought  not  to  be  obstrved-^— The  ordinances  are  to  be  used  in  no 
Mer  way  than  as  Christ  has  eoimnanded— The  appointment  of  Christ 
In  the  Qse  of  baptism  is  to  be  r^ainec/— ^ulf  it  was  instituted  by  Christ, 
to  it  was  administered  by  the  Apostles,  h,c, 

[Truly  these  are  not  the  words  of  an  heretical  madman,  however  biih- 
ip  wigandus  may  have  esteemed  them.  Eiito*,1 

(4)  Dt  ta<ram.  k^hmi.    Cap.  xxv. 
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vation  ;    for  it  is  not  worth  while  accurately  to  invetfii, 
gate  a 'subject  so  frivolous.      One  ceremony  was  tke 
consecration  of  the  baptismal  water.     Prior  to  the  ooh. 
secration  of  any  thing,  a  prelate  must  be  created.    Tk. 
consecration  of  water  required  a  procession,  which  pn^ 
cession  was  all  made  up  of  consecrated  persons^  m 
priests,  deacons,  acolothysts,  and  so  on  :    consecnttci 
ihingSy  as  tapers,  crosses,  flags,  and  so  forth  :  coDsecniU 
ed  habits i  as  dalmaticks,  copes,  girdles,  and  so  oa :. 
consecrated  utensUs^  as  the  chrbmatory,  ceosers,  aai 
the  rest.     The  consecration  of  baptismal  water  pienp. 
posed  a  consecrated  place^  as  a  baptistery,  a  chapd,  ft 
bath,  a  cistern,   a  font,  or  some  fixture  of  thekidL 
The  consecration  of  water  required,  prayers^  benedicam^ 
the  pouring  in  of  chrism^  which  had  been  before  mde 
by  many  ceremonies,  the  melting  and  exting^ishiif  of 
a  ivax  taper ^  the  crossing  of  the  water,  and  the  rest ;  aft 
that  the  consecration  of  water  for  baptism,  which  iscdl- 
cd  only  one  of  the  twenly-two  ceremonies,  included  ft 
great  number  of  ceremonies ;  and  there  is  no  exaggeo- 
tion  in  affirming,  that  tlie  two  and  twenty  ceremonies  of 
baptism  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  five  or  ten,  or  perhap 
by  a  greater  nunil^er.      When  the  reformers  took  up 
the  subject  they  acted  difierently,  but  all  according  to 
their  own  principles.     The  Catholicks  retained  all,  lor 
precedent  was  their  law  (5).     The  Baptists  rejected  the 
whole,  because  they  limited  positive  rites  to  poNtive 
scriptural  institution,  and  of  course  the  reason  for  reject- 
ing one  was  on  their  principles  a  reason  for  rejecting  all 
(6).       On  this  ground  they  rejected  infants.      TTic 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  distinguished  between  wbat 
they  called  the  substance  of  baptism,  and  the  acddenn  of 
it,  and  they  retained  the  first,  which  was  the  baptism  of 
infants  and  adults  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
last  they  dismissed  some,  and  reserved  others,  callin| 
them  indifiercnt.  They  acted  on  theold  Papal  principle  a 
church  authority  :    and  assuming  the  second  positiofl^ 

(5)  Bell.    Omnes  cnim  ritus,  quibus  nunc  utimur,  antiquUsimi  8iiii|»^ 
vel  ex  apMtolarum  traiiitione  mananint,  Tel  a  sanctissimis  patribua  inidtia 


sunt,  quorum  auctoritas,  prxsertim  tot  saeculis  jam  confirmatay  pkuaps' 
nos  valere  debet  quam  novatorum  clamores. 


(6)  Wi panel  i  Progrettio  Anabaptittm.     p.  448.  anno  1529.     AJwdiiPf' 

tatio   Basileae Sed   Anabaptistae  minent  atri   ^thiopea,  quintuaw^ 

«^a  pura  laventur. 
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hat  they  dicmadves  were  the  churchy  a  position  which 
iach  party  assumed,  they  complied  rituals  and  creeds ; 
ffid,  what  was  very  reprehensible,  in  cities  where  tiiey 
vere  as  exikes,  and  lived  only  by  the  toleration  of  the 
nagistrates,  they  printed  standards  of  £iith  and  practice, 
ixacted  subscription,  and  resolved  to  tolerate  nobody^ 
Muticularly  naming  Papists  and  Anabaptists.  Let  it  not 
leem  strange  that  tliey  united  partiesi  so  very  different 
n  one  class  as  objects  •  of  horror.  In  this  case  they 
icted  consistently.  Their  design  was  to  frame  a  relig- 
ion and  entbrce  it  by  law.  The  Catholicks  opposed  the 
project  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights  :  for  although 
ihey  allowed  the  principle,  yet  they  vindicated  their 
iwn  exclusive  right  to  x\xt  pracuce.  The  Baptists 
lenied  the  principle,  itself,  and  of  consequence  oppos- 
id  the  practice  as  a  tyranny  every  where.  This  is  a 
ngue  general  notion  of  the  affair. 
F>  To  return.  The  twenty-two  ceremonies,  divided  into 
iuree  classes,  are  thus  arranged  by  his  Eminence.  The 
svelve  that  precede  baptism  are  these :  i.  Giving  in  a 
Mmie  and  a  request  to  be  baptized,  anciendy  called,  be« 
BOming  a  Com-petent.  ii.  The  scrutiny  :  asking  and 
BBwering  qi  cations,  iii.  Renouncing  Satan,  iv.  The 
prafession  di  faith,  v.  Giving  and  receiving  the  sign  of 
Ike  <;ross  in  the  forehead  and  the  breast,  vi.  Exorcism. 
mL  £xsufflation,  by  which  devils  are  expelled :  and 
inrafflation,  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  communi« 
Med.  viii.  Giving  and  taking  salt.  ix.  The  Ephatha, 
m  the  opening  by  the^application  of  spitde  to  the  nos- 
rils  and  the  ears.  x.  The  imposition  of  bands,  and  thi^ 
lenedtction.  xi.  Unction,  xii.  Abstinence  from  wine, 
Irsh,  and  conjugal  intercourse.  The  five  at  baptisni 
ve  :  i.  The  impobition  of  a  name.  ii.  The  assistance 
if  sponsors,  iii.  Consecration  of  the  water,  iv.  Trin^ 
Bunersion.  v.  The  time  of  the  passaover  or  pentecost : 
acept  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  third  class,  which 
bllow  baptism,  are,  i.  The  kiss  of  peace.  iL  The 
thrismal  unction,  iii.  The  lighted  taper,  iv.  The 
»hite  ga-ment.  v.  I'he  milk  and  honey.  The  Cardie 
}/b1  undertakes  to  defend  all  these  in  theory,  but,  it  is 
^lear,  they  were  not  all  in  practice :  some  had  become 
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obsolete,  as  the  milk  and  honey,  and  the  scrutiny :  oth- 
ers were  not  ceremonies,  strictly  speaking,   but  neocs. 
sary  preparations,  as  the  giving  in  of  a  name,  the  request 
to  be  baptized,  and  a  profession  of  faith,  although  the 
church  had  rendered  each  ceremonious  by  affixing  riia 
to  it.     It  may  suffice  just  to  remark  the  date  of  each. 
The  first  and  most  ancient  affix  to  baptism  %vas  thea- 
nointing  with  olive  oil  immediately   before   it.     This 
came  in  about  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when 
Greeks  of  family  and  fortune  first  began  to  embnoe 
Christianity.     They  considered  baptism  as  a  bathing, 
and  it  was  natural  to  them  to  use  the  same  precautions 
as  in  common  bathing.     Perfumed  unguents  follomd 
of  course,  and  the  refreshment  of  milk  and  honey  ia 
Afi-ica  was  equally  natural.     Some  very  learned  Proles 
tants  warmly  contend,  that  no  perfumed  unguents  wen 
used  during  the  first  three  centuries  (7).     If  tliey  meaoi 
they  were  not  used  in  common,   it  should  seem  they 
eannot  be  contradicted  :  but  it  is  very  credible,  that  oit 
before  and  perfomes  after  came  in  together,  and  an  hun- 
dred years  is  not  too  long  a  time  to  allow  tor  this  ex- 
pensive luxury  of  the  gentry  to  creep  down  to  the  pop* 
ulace,  and  to  become  a  general  custom.     The  other 
ceremoaies  came  pouring  in  like  a  tide  along  with  the 
monks  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  following  centuries,  and 
the  reduction  of  them  to  children  was  a  work  of  time- 
That  most  learned  and  perfect  judge  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  Monsieur  Daille,  treating  on  this  subject  in 
answer  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  takes  occasion  to  up- 
braid the  church  of  Rome  with  insincerity  in  boasting  of 
her  conformity  to  antiquity.     He  proves  by  unquestioo- 
able  authorities,  that  trine  immersion,  first  mentioned  in 
the  close'  of  the  second,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,   was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Cathoiick 
church,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  till  about  the  6th  cen- 
tury, when  the  Spanish  Catholicks  adopted  single  io- 
mersion :  that  although  Gregory  i.  allowed  the  validity 
of  immersion  in  the  case  of  the  Spaniards,  yet  he  says 
the  Romans  practised  trine  immersion,  that  a  synod  of 
Constantinople  censured  the  Eunomians  for  practisiiig 

(7)  Joan.  DtUci  Df  cult,  reii^iot.  Latin.  Lib.|i.  Cap.  zii.  Totu  tribal pn* 
mifl  veculU  uiitm  fuitse  uncUonem  ex  oko,  nuUam  tx  chrismaie  life  ex 
balaamo. 
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single  immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  apostolical 
canons  expressly  forbade  it,  and  Alcuin,  two  hundred 
years  after  Gregory,  censured  the  Spaniards  for  it,  as 
acting  contrary  to  universal  practice,  although  they 
baptized  in  the  three  names :  that  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Gregory,  and  the  practice  of  the  Spanish 
Catholicks,  trine  immersion  continued  to  be  universally 
practised  till  the  fifteenth  century  (he  might  have  added 
till  the  Reformation)  :  that  Basil,  Jerom,  Gregory  Nys- 
aen,  and  others,  pretended  at  first  it  was  an  apostolical 
tradition :  that  their  successors  did  the  same :  that  there 
is  no  tradition  so  general :  that  the  Cardinal  allows  and 
even  proves  all  this  :  that  the  church  boasts  of  her  at- 
tachment to  ancient  tradition,  and  yet  neither  dips  three 
times,  nor  in  some  cases  once,  but  hath  fallen  into  an 
habit  of  pouring  or  sprinkling.  Where  then  is  her 
boasted  reverence  for  antiquity  (8)  ? 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  phenomenon,  that  a  set  of 
men  should  be  able  to  persuade  the  world,  during  at 
least  ten  successive  ages,  that  trine  immersion  was  an 
q)OStolical  tradition,  and  then  prove  for  several  succeed- 
ing ages,  that  aspersion  was  equally  valid.  It  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Catholick  laity  had  no  principles  at  all 
Mi'  the  subject,  and  that  the  priests  being  in  power  said 
and  did  just  what  they  pleased.  The  truth  is,  the  first 
over-acted  their  part,  and  brought  their  successors  into 
difficulties,  which  they  were  obliged  to  surmount  as  well 
IS  they  could.  A  brief  detail  may  serve  to  explain  this 
mystery. 

In  the  fourth  century  an  union  between  original  sin, 
md  the  efficacy  of  baptism  to  cleanse  it  away,  began  to 
liscover  itself.  In  the  fifth,  Austin  employed  all  his  in- 
luence  to  establish  it.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the 
nonks  found  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  so  highly  fitted 
o  their  purpose,  that  they  sang  the  praise  of  the  fall,  as 
in  event  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  their  happiiiess. 

(8)  J)e  Cult,  ut  tup.  Cap.  xv.  Tertul Ne^  semel,  sed  ter  tinnmus— 

lieron.  In  lavacro  ter  caput  mer^tare-^^fiasil.  Ter  immergi  hominein, 

ode  est  traditum  ?— Ambros.  Ter  mergendua  aqua  est Leo.  Sepul- 

irans  triduanam  iniitatiir  trina  demeraio— Chrysost.  Dnminua  in  tri6u9 
leniontbus  aqux  unum  baptitma  dincipuUa^uia  tradidit— ^Peleg*  Papa, 
n  nomine  trinitatia  trina  etiam  inersione— — Greg.  1.  Not  tertia  inergi- 
ius.  Sec.  Hoc  exempluin,  ai  vel  unum  esaet,  nos  aatis  docerit  istos  gcnerl 
umano  nimium  secure  illudcre,  cum  se  summos  antiquitatis  veneratoria 
t  cultores,  tuaque  omnia  antiqua,  nihil  apud  se  novum  nihil  receas 
nreniri  gloriantur. 
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One  abbot  stands  recorded  for  singiilariqFv  bccauie  hs 
ordered  some  lines  to  be  erased^  aud  •  the  omciiot  of 
singing  them  in  his  monastery  to  be  discontinued^  The 
voice  of  the  multitude,  however,  as  usuaLi  pfcvukdi 
and  for  many  ages  every  year  on  holy  Saturday,  or  there> 
aboiits,  at  the  benediction  of  the  paschal  ta|)er,  all  catii- 
edral  and  collegiate  churches  and  chapels,  except  thoai 
of  the  Carthusians,  resounded  with  the  Iqrom  Exulm^  of 
which  this  line  is  a  part : 

O  hapj^y  sin,  ttiat  meritecl  tucli  kiiA  M  i;fcAt  k  A<!t]Mltor! 

Every  book  was  full  of  the  subject ;  and  thdse  of  die 
common  people,  just  before  the  Reformation,  when 
printing  began  to  put  books  into  their  hands,  abound 
with  frightful  emblems  of  it.  In  the  prymtr  of  SaliS' 
bury^  the  compiler  informs  the  reader  there  are  contaiiied 
many  prayers  and  goodly  pyctures*  One  of  these  rep- 
resents the  condition  of  man  by  nature,  and  under  it 
are  these  words : 

A  childe  that  is  into  this  woride  comynge 

Is  hardely  beset  with  many  a  fo 

Whiche  ever  is  redy  to  his  undoynge 

The  worlde,  the  flethe,  devill,  and  delhis  ala^. 

In  the  bed  lies  the  mother  with  \voful  looks  at  the  com- 

Eany  and  hands  clasped.  At  her  side  lies  the  naked  new 
om  babe,  out  of  whose  mouth  on  a  label  proceeds  thb 
reproach :  ^iare  de  vuiva  eduxisti  me^  wherefore  hast 
thou  brought  me  forth  out  of  the  womb  ?  Job  z«  18. 
In  the  room  stands  the  world,  a  man  well  dressed  in  a  hy 
habit :  on  the  floor  sits  the  flesh,  a  plump  woman :  next 
the  bed  stands  the  devil,  as  ugly  as  horns,  and  claws,  and 
wide  mouth,  and  long  ears,  and  goat^s  beard,  can  tnake 
bim(9).  By  every  method  the  clergy  tried  to  fill 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  horrible  ideas  of  God, 
their  neighbours,  and  themselves.  But  they  often 
spoke  so  ludicrously  of  their  most  sacred  institutes, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ever  were  (in- 
dividuals excepted)  under  such  sad  and  serious  im- 
pressions as  they  pretended.  It  is  not  decent  to  give 
many  and  full  proofs,  but  an  example  of  one  tX  the 
least  offensive  may  be  allowed.  At  the  beginning  of 
church  books,  calenders  were  naturally  placed.    It  was 

(9)  Pryiner  tf  Saiiihoy^ 
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thought  convenient  to  give  in  rhyme  at  the  bottom  of 
each  month  a  memorandum  of  the  principal  festivals  of 
the  month,  and  of  m  cather  and  ominous  days.  In  the 
month  of  August  there  were  six  chief  da}  s :  the  first,  the 
imprisonment  and  chaining  of  Saint  Peter :  the  second, 
the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  on  the  mount :  the  third,  the 
roasting  of  Saint  Lawrence  on  a  gridiron,  for  not  dis- 
covering the  money  of  the  church  :  the  fourth,  the  as- 
sumption of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary :  the  fifth  is  the 
fla;  ing  of  Saint  Bartholomew :  and  the  sixth,  the  behead- 
ing of  Saint  John  Baptist  Four  of  these  are  sad  events, 
but  they  are  all  described  thus  : 

Pe.  ter.  cal.  led.  for.  Je.  tu. 

And.  bade.  Lau.  rence,  for.  to.  sty.  true. 

Ma.  ry,  se.  jag.  all.  their,  debate. 

Made.  Bar.  thyll.  mew.  to.  breke.  Johns,  pete. 

That  19,    Peter  called  for  Jean, 

And  bade  Laurence  for  to  tay  trtie: 

Mary  sfehig  all  their  debate 

Made  Bartholomew  break  John*8  pate. 

.  However  the  case  of  piety  might  be,  it  is  beyond 
dl  doubt,  the  whole  Catholick  church  was  in  a  state  of 
nich  deplorable  slavery,  that  it  would  be  an  insult  on 
reason  to  hold  up  the  religious  practices  of  the  times 
as  proof  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  at  lar^« 
Submission  to  authority  was  an  abridgment  of  all  relig- 
ibn,  it  was  the  essence  of  education,  of  civil  polity,  of 
tiles  and  ceremonies,  and  even  of  piety  itself. 

This  absolute  power  was  exercised  over  all  institutes : 
and  it  is  expressed  at  large  in  canon  law,  and  in  brief  in 
rubricks.  Thus  the  rubricks  of  baptism  ordered  that 
the  priest  should  teach  their  parishioners  to  get  by 
heart  the  form  of  baptizing,  ana  use  it  in  case  of  neces- 
rity  :  "I  cristene  the  T  ^tr  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Sone  and  oi  !ie  Holy  Ghost,  Amen  (1)  :*' 
that  they  should  chai^  only  one  of  them  to  utter  the 
words  once  clearly  and  distincdy  word  for  word,  with- 
out repeating  any,  and  without  adding,  diminishing, 
transposing,  corrupting,  or  altering  any  thing  :  that 
they  should  order  them  to  dip  three  times,  or  once, 
or  sprinkle  in  cases  of  extreme  danger  :  that  none 
should  be  baptized  in  private  except  the  children  of 

(1)  Maauala  ut  wp.  JDe  Bapt.  Fo,  xxxv. 
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kings  and  princes,  but  all  should  be  carried  to  chuidi, 
unless  necessity  obliged  them  to  be  baptized  at  home : 
that  in  case  fear  of  sudden  death  did  oblige  them  to 
baptize  at  home,  if  the  child  lived,  it  should  be  con«d> 
ered  only  as  half-baptized  ;  water  indeed  must  not  be 
re-applied,  lest  it  should  seem  to  countenance  Anabap- 
tism,  but  the  child  must  be  carried  to  church,  and 
the  omitted  ceremonies  added  :  that  in  the  case  of 
foundlings,  wheriier  they  were  salted  or  not,  they  should 
be  baptized  conditionally  :  with  many  more  such  pro- 
visions, for  which  no  authority  from  scripture  was  pre- 
tended, and  all  which  demonstrate  that  the  absolute 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  claimed  in  other  cases, 
was  exercised  in  this,  and  of  course  that  baptism  wai 
at  the  Reformation  in  a  state  of  extreme  corruption  in 
the  Catholick  Church.  In  case  of  danger  of  death  the 
twenty-two  ceremonies  necessary  to  baptism  were  aU 
dispensed  with  :  and  yet  the  baptism  was  valid,  and 
the  infant  saved.  What  could  two  and  twenty  ceremo- 
nies do  more  ? 

In  exercises  of  piety,  the  stench  of  slavery  ascended 
along  with  the  sweet  incense  of  devotion,  and  prayer  t9 
God  borrowed  the  language  of  the  court-rolls  of  a  feudal 
baron.     The  following  prayer  to  the  most  holy  Trinity 
runs  in  this  style.     **  O  blyssed  trinite,  the  Fader  tte 
Sonne  and  the  Holye  Goost,  thre  persons  and  one  God, 
I  biyeve  with  my  herte  and  confesse  with  my  mouth  al 
thad  holy  chyrche  byleved  and  holdeddi  the,  as  mudi 
as  a  good  Catholyck  and  Cristen  man  ought  to  do  and 
byleve  of  the,  and  I  proteste  here  before  thy  majeste 
that  I  weil  Ihe  and  dye  in  this  faith  and  continu  all  my 
lyfe.      And  in  knowledge  of  the  my  God,  fader  and  » 
maker  of  all  world,  I  thy  poore  creature  subjecte  and 
servantc  do  make  to  the  faith  and  hommage  of  my  Mjft 
and  of  my  soulc,  whiche  I  /lo/d  of  the  noory  as  my  sever- 
ayne  Lordc  and  God,  with  all  the  goddes  tgoodsj  natur- 
al, spiritual,  and  temporal,  that  I  have,  and  that  ever  I 
had,  and  also  that  1  intend  to  have  of  the  in  this  woridc 
here,  and  that  with  all  my  herte,  I  remercy  and  thankc 
the,  and  in  signe  of  the  cognoissance  and  knowledge  I 
pray  [pay]  unto  the  this  lyiel  tribute  on  momynge  and 
on  evenyng,  that  is  that  I  adoure  and  worshippe  the 
with  herte  and  moutlie  in  faith  in  hoppe  and  in  cbaritc 
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with  this  lytell  orison  and  prayer,  wiche  ailonely  appar- 
teineth  to  thy  blysscd  majestCi  signory  and  diviiiite.'^ 
In  the  next  prayer  are  these  words  :  **  protestynge  that 
I  will  tyve  and  dye  in  the  faith  of  holye  chyrche  ourc 
moder  and  thyne  espouse,  in  withnesse  ol  tnis  confes- 
sion and  protestation  and  in  despite  of  the  fendc  of  hell, 
I  offre  to  the  Credo,  in  whiche  all  veritc,  all  trithe,  is 
conteyned,  and  to  the  I  commende  my  soule,  my  faith, 
my  lyfe,  and  my  dethe.  Amen.  Credo  in  Deum." 
These  were  not  rhetorical  flights,  but  sober  dcclarati3iis 
of  real  facts,  as  the  clergy  understood  them,  and  as  tlie 
people  were  made  to  profess  to  hold  them.  The  worlu 
was  a  great  fief  conquered  by  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
devil,  and  held  of  the  conqueror  as  sovereign  lord  under 
the  Pope  as  mesne  lord  between  the  lord  paramount  and 
his  tenants.  It  was  subject  to  feodal  return,  rent,  or 
service,  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  suit  to  the  lord's 
court,  and  to  reliefs  and  aids  payable  by  the  tenant  to 
the  lord.  On  this  principle  the  whole  system  of  eccle- 
siastical government  was  conducted,  and  out  of  it  rose 
investitures,  annates,  wardships,  marriages,  obits,  (a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriots)  fines,  escheats,  the  fifteen 
(>DS  or  orisons  of  Saint  Bridget,  and  so  on.  In  this 
system  all  Christians  were  vassals,  baptism  was  the  cer- 
emony of  corporal  investiture,  and  the  unbaptized  part  of 
the  world  were  slaves  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  fighting 
against  their  sovereign  lord,  in  defence  of  a  counter- 
claim set  up  by  the  devil.  To  baptize  was  therefore 
called  to  christen. 

The  pictures  in  some  manuals  of  visiting  the  sick  and 
administering  the  last  sacrament  of  extreme  unction, 
represent  an  old  vassal  in  bed  expiring ;  devils  on  the 
Boor  and  at  the  bed's  feet  waiting  to  seize  their  prey 
in  vengeance  for  his  having  sworn  allegiance  to  another 
lord  ;  priests  at  the  bedside  with  lighted  tapers,  crosses, 
and  other  ensigns  of  protection,  and  an  angel  flying  up 
with  a  prayer  of  the  poor  man  to  the  lord  paramount, 
who  shews  himself  at  an  opening  in  the  ceiling,  holding 
a  globe  to  signify  the  world,  surmounted  with  a  cross  to 
express  his  conquest,  and  spreading  out  two  fingers  and 
a  thumb  in  token  of  safety  to  hb  man  through  episcopal 
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benediction  (2).    Religion  before  the  refbrmatioD  was  t 
system  of  tyranny  written  in  hieroglyphicks. 

The  publick  baptism  of  infants  by  dipping  or  pouring 
in  the  Roman  Catholick  church  is  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  (3).      The  company  with  the  child  wak 
without  the  church  door.     The  piiest,  having  previously 
preinred,  by  due  consecration,  water,  and  all  the  other  mi^ 
terials  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony,  goes  to  the  door  and 
inquires  who  is  there  ?  The  godfather  answers  in  the 
name  of  the  child,  Stephen  luch  an  one.     The  priest 
asks  what  he  wants  ?  the  godfather  teUs  him,  to  be  ad- 
WAitted  into  the  church.     The  priest  demands  what  end 
he  proposes  in  coming  into  the  church  ?  He  is  answered, 
to  obtain  salvation.      Then  the  priest  exorcises  the  in- 
iant,  and  the  devil  is  solemnly  adjured  to  depart,  and 
never  to  return,  as  before  in  tl^  Greek  Church.      Nnt 
he  puts  salt  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant ;   s^^  faim 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  several  parts  of  his  body ; 
and   with   spittle    on  his  finger    touches    his    nostrils 
and  his  ears,  pronouncing  at  each  part  sentences,  pray* 
ers,  and  benedictions.      All  thb  is  performed  in  ifae 
porch.     Then  the  priest  gives  the  godfather  hold  of  die 
bottom  of  his  surplice,    and  turning  about  introduces 
him  in  that  manner  into  the  church,  saying  as  he  walks, 
Enter  into  the  church  of  God,  that  you  may  partake  of 
eternal  life  with  Christ.      At  the  font,  the  godfather  re- 
nounces Satan,  professes  his  belief  of  the  articles  of  die 
creed ;  and  on  being  asked  whether  he  desires  to  be  bap- 
tized, answers  he  does  desire  it.     Then  the  priest  takes 
the  child  if  he  dips  him,  aiid  immerses  him  once  in  the  font 
pronouncing  the  baptismal  words.     If  he  pours  water  as 
his  head,  the  godfather  holds  the  babe  bare-headed  over  the 
font,  and  the  priest  pours  on  the  water.  Rituals  differ:  but 
an  old  ritual  of  Venice  seems  to  speak  the  general  sense, 
when  it  says,  *'Let  the  priest  baptize  him  in  the  name 
of  the  holy  trinity  by  trine  immersion ;  or,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  or  place,  let  him  pour  vi'ater  on 
the  head.''     Then  the  priest  anoints  him  with  chrism, 
and  in  some  places  puts  on  him  a  white  garment,  and 
gives  a  lighted  wax  ta]^r  into  the  hand  of  the  godfather, 
who  all  along  is  considered  as  the  representative  of  ttie 

^2)  Ibid.  VigUie  mortuorum.  (3)  Ordo  RcmaDOS. 
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ild.     Thb  with  a  few  varieties  is  the  general  manner 
Cutholick  baptism. 

Here  aie  two  articles  in  this  kind  of  baptism,  which 
serve  attention,  salt  and  spittle ;  both  were  taken  from 
^  Greeks,  but  miserably  adulterated. 
First  in  regard  to  salu  It  is  allowed,  that  commenta- 
s  and  ritualists  say  a  great  many  fine  things  about  it, 
that  Moses  salted  sacrifices,  that  salt  was  an  emblem 
th  of  friendship  and  anger,  that  it  was  sown  on  ruins 
express  barrenness,  that  Jesus  likened  his  disciples  to 
t,  that  unsavoury  Christians  were  good  for  nothing, 
it  Paul  said,  have  salt  in  yourselves,  that  the  prophet 
ansed  filthy  water  with  salt,  and  so  on  :  but  all  these 
ply  what  is  not  true,  that  is,  that  salt  was  first  intro- 
ced  in  baptism  for  some  of  these  reasons.  There  are 
isions  to  salt  in  the  discourses  of  the  fiithers,  and 
t  in  baptism  is  allegorized  :  but  such  allusions  imply 
I  being  of  the  custom,  and  were  only  intended  to  im- 
)ve  it  and  give  it  a  moral  turn.  The  fathers  dis- 
irsed  of  a  custom  in  being ;  their  discourses  did  not 
titute  it.  Adult  baptism  by  dipping  great  multitudes 
1  baptistery  at  Easter  unravels  this  mystery  ;  and  thus 
}lied,  the  priest  may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  old 
m  of  words  made  use  of  at  the  application  of  it, 
"-^roe  the  salt  of  wisdom  (3)  :  for  prudence  suggested 
use  of  it  to  some  people  in  some  cases. 
[t  hath  been  said  before,  bathing  was  a  science  in 
ly.  Physicians  regulated  the  whole,  and  as  they 
lught  the  bath  in  some  seasons  dangerous  to  some 
istituiions,  and  especially  to  people  who  bathed  imme* 
tely  after  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  they 
:scribed  mineral  salts  for  evacuations  and  other  rea- 
ls of  health.  The  most  abstemious  made  use  of  such 
•parations  before  they  went  hito  the  publick  baths ; 
1  certainly  to  some  constitutions,  in  some  habits  of 
ly,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  before  publick 
hing  too,  nothing  could  be  more  proper.  Moreover, 
is  certain,  salt  was  provided  by  the  church,  and 
ivered  to  Catechumens  some  days  before  baptism 
•     Indeed  it  was  consecrated,  that  is,  blcbsed  :  but  a 

!)  S.  Gregorius  de  ord,  bttpth.    Accipe  sal  sapientix  in  vitam  aetemam 
Ordo  Rom,  Accipo  salem  sapientic  proplUatus  in  vitam  xtemaxn. 
i)  Concil.  Cartbag.  iii.  An.  397.  Cap.  r, 
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primitive  benediction  was  nothing  but  saying  graoei 
The  Emperor  Charlemagne  was  very  fond  ot'  cheeaep 
He  called  one  day  to  see  a  bishop  unawares,  and  as  k 
was  a  fast  day,  the  bishop  had  nothing  for  him  but  bread 
and  cheese  :  but  to  make  his  majesty  amends,  he  taught 
him  what  he  did  not  know  before,  the  deliciousne&s  of 
mouldy  cheese.     The  prelate  said  grace.     The  Emper- 
or was  delighted  with  his  treat,   and  ordered  aevcrd 
hampers  of  mouldy  cheese  to  be  sent  him  annually,  fir 
which  he  paid  like  a  prince.     S(X)n  after  a  benedjctioa 
of  cheese  appeared  among  the  blessings  of  the  pious 
cler(ir\  ^5).      When  princes  and  their  households  first 
embrared  Christianity  by  being  dipped  thrice  in  a  river, 
or  a  publick  baptistery,  would  it  have  been  very  won- 
derful if  the  physician  had  rendered  himself  i»ecessaiy  bjr 
his  prescriptions  ?  Is  there  any  thing  %'ery  incrediUe  in 
supposing  that  the  better  sort  of  i^eople  imitated  their 
betters,  and  the  poor  them  ?    And  is  it  verj*  unlikeif 
that,   when  infant  baptism  came  in,   a  spiritual  seoat 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  salt,  and  so  mineral  be  ex- 
changed for  common  salt  ?  There  are  passages  in  some 
writers,  which  seem  to  express  a  real  literal  cleansing  of 
the  body  by  medicine  preparatory  to  baptism  :  but  bold 
allegory  was  so  much  the  fashion  of  the  times,  that  it  is 
hard  to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  such  writers. 
Spittle    in    baptism   is  easily   traced    to    its  or^. 
Every  body  knows  spitting  on  any  person  hath  always 
been  accounted  a  mark  of  contempt.     When  Catechu- 
mens were  examined  before  baptism,  whether  the?  it- 
nounced  all  the  Pagan  demons,  they  answered  with  vi- 
vacity  by  lifting  up  the  hand,  declaring  aloud  their  ab- 
horrence of  Paganism  ;  and  by  spitting,  expressed  their 
detestation  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
rabble  (6).     The  modern  Greek  rituals  require  all  adult 
Catechumens,   when  they  renounce  Satan,  to  spit  oo 
him  :  and  it  is  credible  it  was  so  in  the  beginning (7)* 
Tertullian  refers  to  this  custom  (8).      In  time»  whoi 

(f)  Sanfrtllennit  De  Gest  Caroli  M.  Lib.  i.  zrii. 
if*)  EuchologioH  uhi  tup 

(7)  ISid.  orat.  nd  faciendum  faXechumnum.  p.  338.  fticcrJot-  ^ 
Abrenimcias  Stttnz  >  Respondet  Abrenuncio.  Sacerdoi.  Abrenunciaiti ' 
Reip.  AbrenunciavL  Sacerd.  Abrentmcititi }  Reap.  Abrenunciavi.  Saeerd. 
Inaiiffla  igittir,  et  expue  in  ilium,  8cc. 

(8)  Tertulliani  ad  uxor    Lib.  ii.  Cap.  t.    Cum  aliquid  iromiindnB  Attn       -- 
g»pttU       ad  StapuL  demones  non  modo  respuimuf^  scd  cUam  refiaciin»' 
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BWents  brought  children  who  could  indeed  say  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  creed,  but  who  could  not  well 
utter  the  renunciation,  (for  Catechumens  used  to  draw 
in  a  good  deal  of  breath,  and  utter  it  so  as  to  speak  and 

Sit  with  vehemence)  the  parents  performed  this  part  for 
s  children,  and  since  infants  were  received  to  baptism, 
the  priest  performs  this  by  touching  the  child's  nostrils 
and  ears  :  an  obliquity  that  was  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
plication of  texts,  concerning  the  spittle,  which  Jesus 
applied  to  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  which  made  this 
aiinple  custom  a  mystery  by  way  of  accounting  for  it(9). 
To  conclude.  Immersion  in  the  church  of  Rome 
stood  by  law  established  till  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  Then  pouring  was  tolerated  in  cases  of 
necessity  :  but  many  laws  were  made  in  future  ages 
aeRinst  pouring,  except  in  such  cases ;  and  the  custom 
of  dipping,  having  been  so  long  established  by  law,  had 
become  so  inveterate,  that  the  practice  did  not  fall  whol- 
ly into  disuse  till  the  sixteenth  century  at  least.  Immer- 
sion hath  never  been  abrogated  by  law  in  the  Roman 
Aurch,  or  ever  deemed  invalid  ;  and  all  that  the  law 
bath  done  amounts  to  no  more  than  without  repealing 
Qoe,  allowing  the  validity  of  both.  The  express  law,  as 
it  now  stands  in  modern  practice,  and  by  which  rituals 
are  examined,  allowed,  and  published,  is  in  these  words : 
'^Although  baptism  may  be  administered,  either  by 
Upping,  pouring,  or  sprinkling  :  yet  pouring  is  to  be 
observed  as  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
done  by  pouring  three  times.  It  is  not  lawful  to  depart 
Erom  this  custom,  except  in  cases  of  necessity."  In 
Rpreign  rituals  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  priest  is  di- 
rected to  take  the  child  into  his  own  hands,  and,  when 
he  shall  have  baptized  him,  and  raised  him  out  of  the 
E9iit,  to  deliver  him  to  the  sponsors  (1).  In  later  rituals 
dbe  sponsors  are  directed  in  the  rubricks  to  hold  the 
child,  and  pictured  as  standing  backward  with  their 
Eeet,  leaning  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  forward,  and 
holding  a  naked  child  over  the  font,  while  the  priest  is 

(9)  JoAnnis  Botiftcci  Moral.  Gtdanera.  Batotmut.  Abrenunciatio  oliai 
Bebat  in  baptiBino  :  ut  cum  flatu  eiptierenl  Dapticandi  adulti.  Pro  infan* 
kibut  ministri  ecclesic  et  susceptorea  hoc  faciebant. 

(1)  Ordo  Netipol.  Sacerdos  accipiat  puerum  dilig^nter,  et  baptizet  i  et 
Quo  Miurrezent  dm  fonte  ccmpatrcf  ct  commatrea  tan^nt  ptMrvm,  kc- 
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pouring  water  over  him  (2).  In  rituals  of  tlie  brt 
century,  the  children  are  represented  clothed  excrpt 
the  head,  and  the  sponsor  holding  only  that  over  the 
font.  In  that,  which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Knglish  seminary  at  Douay  in  Flanders,  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  four,  the  priest  is  directed  to  take 
the  infant  into  his  hands,  and  baptize  him  by  trine  im- 
mersion, invoking  the  holy  Trinity,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *^  He  shall  dip  him  once  with  his  £sice  toivaid 
the  West,  and  say,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  ;  then  he  shall  dip  him  again  with  his  fact  to- 
ward the  South,  and  shall  say,  and  of  the  Son  ;  and  thai 
he  shall  dip  him  a  third  time  with  his  &ce  toward  the 
water,  and  shall  say,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

In  this  country  and  in  Ireland  the  practice  erf*  dipping 
hath  always  stood,  and  yet  stands  established  bylaw. 
In  the  twelfth  century  a  council  in  Ireland  ordained  that 
children  should  be  baptized  in  pure  water  by  trine 
immersion.  But,  as  a  proof  that  a  history  of  facts  can- 
not be  collected  from  mere  laws,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  Irish  baptized  by  plunging  their  children  io 
milk,  and  were  superstitious  enough  to  imagine  that 
every  part  so  plunged  became  invulnerable  (3),  In  the 
same  century  a  council  at  York  ordered  that  baptism 
should  always  be  performed  by  trine  immersion,  and 
pouring  was  allowed  only  in  case  of  necessity  as  at 
Rome.  In  succeeding  centuries  the  same  order  was 
frequently  repeated  in  different  synods  (4).  In  times 
nearer  the  Reformation,  as  the  inferior  clergy  were  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  and  the  people  if  possible  more  so 
than  they,  and  all  of  them  utterly  incapable  to  determine 
what  was  law,  learned  canonists  drew  up  small  manuals, 
which  contained  extracts  from  the  provincial  constitu- 
tions of  Archbishop  Peckham,  and  others,  and  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  both  priests  and  people  for  a  sort  of 

(2)  OrdoVenet.  1612.  nunc  ad  mtUorem  famiam  redaetut-  Tuncprfn- 
nus,  si^e  matiina  admovcat  manus  baptizando,  et  sacerdoa  baptizaM 
Hcmel  die  at  Ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine  Patris  X  et  Filii  X  ^^  Spiritai 
Sancti  X  Amen.  Ad  bing'ulas  cruces  fuiidens  aq«am  baptistni  luper 
caput  baptizandi— Joan.  Steph.  Duranti.  De  ritibus  eccUk.  Caik4» 
Parisiis.  1631.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  xiz.  Ritum  Baptizandi  sub  tnna  imotf- 
sione  \*c1  aspcrsione  hactenus  Romana  sen'avit  £ccle8ia. 

(3)  Godolphin's  Repcrtorium. 

(4)  Spclman.  Co«c///a Cassil.  1172. Ebop.  1195. Londin.l2W 

Salisbur.   1217 Dunelm.   1220 Exon.  1287. Wilton.  1305- 

• Wigom*  1240*    Trina  •emper  fiat  immersio  baptizandi. 
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^ket  companions  to  direct  them  in  all  emergencies 
low  to  discharge  their  offices  with  safetir. 

At  the  Reformation  in  some  of  the  nrst  rituals  pub- 
bhed  by  authority,  there  is  a  short  preface,  which 
ays,  *'Baptisme  in  the  old  time  was  not  commonly 
ninistred  but  at  two  tymes  in  the  yeare,  at  Easter  and 
It  Whitsuntyde,  at  which  times  it  was  openly  min- 
stred  in  y*  presence  of  all  the  congregation  (5). 
(Vhich  custome  (^now  being  growne  out  of  use)  although 
it  cannot  for  many  considerations  be  wel  restored  again, 
ret  it  is  thought  good  to  folow  y*  same  as  ncre  as  con- 
ircniently  may  be."  Then  it  proceeds  to  direct  that 
Mptism  be  administered  on  a  Sunday  in  a  church, 
'•when  the  most  nombre  of  people  may  come  together." 
'•  Then,  says  the  rubrick,  the  prieste  shall  take  the  chylde 
n  his  handes  and  aske  the  name :  and  namyng  the 
Ayld,  shall  dyppe  it  in  y*  water  thryse.  Fyrst  dyppyng 
he  ryght  syde :  seconde  the  lefte  syde :  the^thyrde  tyme 

lippyng  the  face  tou'ard  the  fonte-^ And  if  the  chyld 

jc  weake  it  shall  sufiyce  to  pour  water  upon  it."  In 
ater  rituals  the  rubrick  says,  the  priest  shall  take  the 

5hild  in  his  hands and  shall  dip  it  in  the  water and 

f  the  child  be  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  (6). 
rhe  modem  rituals  say  the  same,  and  require  the  font 
k)  be  '•  filled  with  pure  water."  On  the  whole,  law  and 
practice  were  both  alike  for  ages  :  but  when  practition- 
ers found  law  inconvenient  and  troublesome  in  practice, 
experiment  got  the  better  of  authority,  and  in  time  le- 
gislature thought  it  the  wisest  way  to  let  both  alone,  as 
many  evils  would  have  attended  an  alteration  of  law, 
and  many  more,  a  direct  prohibition  of  a  very  conveni- 
ent custom. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

REFORMED    BAPTISM. 

IN  the  deplorable  state  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  reformers  found  baptism  in  the  Catholick 
church,  when  in  that  church  they  awoke  to  inquiry.     In 

(5)  The  boke  of  the  eomnum  praier,  i3*c.  Wigomia  in  officina  Joannis  Oi- 
^sni  cum  priv.  Mai,  1549. 

(5)  The  boke  of  common  prayer^  i!fc.  Londini,  inofidna  EdoTardi  Whyt- 
^urche.  emu  jbriv.  ad  imprimcndum  eolum.  1552. 
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the  first  instance  they  determined  their  own  right  to 
inquire  ;  in  the  next,  they  adjusted  their  creed ;  and  ia 
the  last  place,  they  regulated  their  polity ;  but  in  all  tfaej 
retained  the  original  error.  Inquiry  is  the  right  of  maiii 
and  to  reason  is  to  inquire :  but  faiths  not  reason,  wis 
made  the  ground- work  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  in  the 
new  church,  as  in  the  old,  inquiry  was  monopolized  by  i 
sacred  few ;  and  the  rest,  as  incompetent  to  an  exercifle 
so  sublime,  were  ordered  to  obey. 

In  regard  to  Ixiptism,  the  founders  of  establistied  re- 
formed churches  retaitied  five  principal  articles.     First, 
they  imagined  a  fictitious  being,  which  they  called  tht 
churchy  that  was  themselves,  not  the  |)eople,  but  thdr 
kihgs,  the  clergy  in  synod,  and  as  many  fathers  as  they 
supposed  had  been  of  their  sentiments,  of  i^  horn  Saint 
Augustine  was  always  one.      Secondly,  they  retained 
the  chief  or  rather  the  only  reason  for  infant  baptism, 
original  sin:  some  with  all  its  frightful  consequences; 
and  others  with  the  same  consequences  qualified  after  a 
certain  manner.      Thirdly,  they  united  certain  inviabk 
benefits  with  baptism:    some  supposed    it  a  phjsical 
cleansing  from   sin  ;    others,   a  conveyance   of  mord 
qualities  ;    and   others,   a  seal  or   sign   of  a  contract 
between   Almighty    God    and   the    faithful,     and    the 
children  of  the  faithful  ;    or,  as  they   by  a  Jewish  fig- 
ure expressed  it,  the  seed  of  the  godly,  implying  that 
godliiess,  aiid  expressly  declaring  that  sin,  were  both, 
propagated  by  natural  generation.     Fourthly f  they  coo- 
fined  the  administration  of  it  to  a  clergy.      Lastly,  th^ 
gave  the  people  fio  liberty  oj  reftisal:  ilie  alternative  was 
submission  or  persecution.      The  whole  reformation  of 
baptism,  then,  lay  in  discarding  a  few  of  tlie  least  pop- 
ular of  the  two  and  t\\  enty  exterior  ceremonies.     Hor 
much  such  a  reformation  contributed  to  the  real  im- 
provement of  society,  or  the  advancement  of  virtue,  is 
not  a  question  of  this  place. 

However  various  the  objections  of  different  reformers 
against  the  several  parts  of  papal  baptism  were,  none, 
except  the  Socinian  and  other  Baptists,  touched  either 
the  theological  bottom  of  original  sin,  or  the  civil 
ground,  absolute  power  of  imposing  religion  on  babes, 
which  are  the  true  and  real  bases  of  infant  baptism. 

Some  English  reformers  objected  against  the  cere- 
monies.   Thus  in  a  book  printed  abroad  in  the  reign 
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af  Maiy  :  "  For  besydes  that  they  [the  sacraments]  are 
Ininistred  in  an  unknown  tunge,  howe  be  they  del'yled 
with  mens  tradicions,  and  beggarly  ceremonies  ?  unto 
the  sacrament  of  baptisme,  they  putte  Heathenish  rites 
md  wicked  coniuracions.  For  Baals  prieste,  before  the 
shilde  can  be  baptized,  bcwytcheth  the  water,  shutteth  the 
church  doore,  coniureth  the  deuel  out  of  the  poore  yoflge 
itifaunte,  bespueth  the  chylde  with  his  vile  spitle  and 
itincking  slaueringe,  putteth  salte  in  the  chyldes  mouth, 
imereth  it  with  greasye  and  unsauer  oyle,  &c.  And 
jrithoute  these  apysh  toyes,  they  make  the  people  beleue, 
bat  the  baptisme  is  nothtg  worth.  Ah  good  Lord,  is 
liis  any  other  thing  than  a  playne  laughing  to  scorne  of 
ihy  dere  sones  instituced  ?  Do  these  Papistes,  by  adding 
!kegt;arly  ceremonies,  anye  other  thinge  than  set  thy 
|k>nne  Christe  to  schole,  and  auance  thcyr  owiie  fleshly 
biaginacis  aboue  the  wysedome  of  the  Lorde  Christe 

,  The  Reformers  objected,  also,  against  the  adminis- 
tation  of  baptism  in  Latin,  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus 
^yndale  :  "  Baptym  hathe  also  his  worde  and  promyse 
jirtiyche  the  preest  ought  to  teache  the  people  and  chrys- 
lenthe  in  the  Englyshe  tonge,  and  not  to  play  the  popyn- 
piye  with  Cre^  sayeye,  yhio  saye  ye,  and  baptismum 
IKye  ye,  for  there  ought  to  be  do  mummynge  in  such  a 
bater(2). 

,  Bishop  Ridley  did  not  think  it  much  signified :  "  AI- 
boughe  I  wolde  wisshe  baptisme  to  be  geve  in  the  vul- 
^  toung  for  the  peoples  sake  which  are  presente,  that 
b^  may  the  better  understande  their  owne  profession, 
ind  aliM  be  more  hable  to  teache  their  childrc  the  same, 
f«t  notwithstanding  ther  is  not  lyke  necessitee  of  the 
rulgare  toiinge  in  baptisme,  and  in  the  Lorde*s  supper. 
Baptisme  is  ge'j  to  children,  who  by  reason  of  their 
Kge  are  not  able  to  unclerstai-He  what  is  spoken  unto 
diem  what  tounge  soever  it  be(')" 

(1)  An  humble  iiiipr>li''>ti(in  unto  Gnrf,  tor  the  reitnringe  of  hva  hnlj'e 
nnrde,  unto  ihe  rlinrrlir  of  Knpliii'lr  maott-  mete  tu  be  sivdrin  thcie 
MV  da)e*,  dien  witli  ti>ais  oTeuery  true  >ii(I  favthtul  £nglith  tiarte.  Im- 
>r*ntcd  U  StrisbiirKli   Ijjt 

(3>  The  Obedyence  of  :k  CtiryWcn  ^fin.  &c.  Bv  William  Tvnrlale,  oth. 
*wfte called  Hvchim,  Hrnied  at  M^.lbnrowe,  i.'>  thv  \xnAr  nf  »  sstr,  by 
Hull  Ltift  The  viii.day  ofMiye.    \nn'>  m   d  zxvki.  Fo.  Iixt   Baptym. 

(1)  Certe  fo'tjr.  learneil,  and  C"nif'irtable  coiilirencfs,  belweene  the 
%D  Reuerende  fathers  and  hoive  mar'rra  of  Christe,  O.  NicoUut  RMIe; 
'Me  By««hoppe  of  London,  and  M.  Huffhe  Latjmer  sometrme  Byaibopc 
■f  Wvrceiter,  duiing  tiie  tyat  of  theyr  empryaoaiBeiitei.  u.  ■.  b«i. 
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They  did  not  object  against  the  mode  in  use,  but 
explained  and  confirmed  it.  Thus  Tyndale:  "The 
plimtrynjre  into  the  water  signiGcth  that  we  dye  and  are 
burycd  with  Chryst  as  concernynge  the  old  lyfe  of  synoe 
wliich  is  Adam.  And  iho pti/fynge  out  ^gayn  syffnyfycth 
that  we  r)se  agayne  with  Chryste  in  a  new  lyfe (*)-" 

Thus  the  matter  is  described  in  King  Edward's  Cat- 
echism. *'  Master.  Tell  me  (my  sonne)  how  these 
two  sacramentes  be  ministred :  baptisme :  and  that 
which  l^aul  calleth  the  supper  of  the  Lord  ?  Scholar* 
Hym  that  beleveth  in  Christ :  professeth  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  fayth :  and  myndcth  to  be  baptised  ([ 
spcakc  no  we  of  th«  that  be  gro\v«  to  ripe  yercs  of  discre- 
tion :  sith  for  the  \  o^r  balx^s,  thcyr  parentes  or  the 
churches  professio  sufiiceth)  the  minister  tfyppeth  in,  or 
washeth  with  pure  and  cleane  water  onlye,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sonne,  and  of  the  Holv  Ghost:, 
and  the  commcndeth  him  by  praicr  to  God,  into  whose 
churchc  he  is  now  openly  as  it  wear  enrowled,  that  it 
may  please  God  to  ^raunt  him  hys  grace,  whereby  he 
niav  answer  in  belefe  and  life  agreablye  to  his  prtdcs-, 
^ioii  (5)." 

The  Reformers  wished  for  a  further  Reformatioik 
Thus  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  lus 
win.  **  Fourthly,  concerning  rites  and  ceremonies,  by 
political  constitutions  authorized  amongst  us,  as  I  am  and 
have  been  iKTsuaded,  that  such  as  are  now  set  down  by 
publick  authprity  in  that  churche  of  Englande,  are  no 
way  either  ungodly  or  unlawfuU,  but  may  with  good 
conscience,  for  order  and  obedience  sake,  beusedrfa 
good  Christian ;  for  the  private  baptism  to  be  ministred 
by  women,  I  take  neither  to  be  prescribed  nor  permitted,  so 
have  I  ever  been,  and  presently  am  persuaded,  that  some 
of  them  be  not  so  expedient  for  this  church  now,  but 
that  in  the  church  reformed,  and  in  all  this  time  of  the 
gospell,  wherein  the  seed  of  the  scripture  hath  so  long 
been  sown,  t/iey  may  better  be  disused  by  little  and  litdc^ 
then  more  and  more  urged  (6)." 

(4)  Obetlyencc  of  a  Chrysten  Man,  &c. 

(5)  I'hc  Catcchismc.  Impn'iitAfd  at  London  by  Jlion  Day  -  -  •  andaietv 
be  soMe  ut  h\%  shop  by  the  litle  conduit  in  Chcfiesyde  at  the  s)'g;ne  of  the 
Resiirrcccion  [printed  in  1553] 

f  ft)  Kastall's  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  T*wn  and  Church  of  South- 
well. Lond  in.  17S7.  p.  302.  The  preamble  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Edwin  Sandys,  late  Archblsliop  of  York,  who  died  at  Southwell  10  Y^» 
1588. 
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The  printed  creeds,  canons,  and  rituals  of  churches, 
resemble  the  statute  laws  of  a  kingdom  :  but  real  prac- 
tice often  differs  very  widely  from  declared  rules  both  in 
ehurch  and  state.  This  is  remarkably  true  in  three 
great  communities  of  Christians  in  regard  to  both  the 
Olode  of  baptizing,  and  the  reason  of  the  prwuce  of  in> 
Gint  baptism.  If  by  spritikling  be  understood  scatter- 
ing in  small  drops,  it  must  be  granted  it  is  contrary  to 
Itw  in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
Ud  iu  the  episcopal  church  of  England  (7).  In  the 
Mandards  of  these  churches  baptism  bi  defined  dipping, 
pouring  is  tolerated  in  case  of  weakness  :  but  sprinkling 
■  not  mentioned.  The  most  accurate  writers  in  the 
Catholick  church,  when  they  speak  of  sprinkling  aU 
irays  mean  a  scattering  of  holy  water,  and  never  think 
Df  an  administration  of  baptism.  They  say,  very  truly, 
baptism  never  was  administered  by  aspersion  in  the 
kimitive  church,  yet  probably  practice  may  difier  from 
ihcse  de&nitioiiB  and  canons  in  all  these  churches.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  some  clergymen  of  the  established  church  of 
England  have  conscientiously  interpreted  the  law  accord- 
Bg  to  its  apparent  true  intent  and  meaning,  of  which 
tmo  examples  shall  suffice.  Both  are  taken  from  the 
^iimal  of  a  zealous  minister  of  that  church,  the  Rev. 
Iff.  John  Wesley.  *'  Savannah,  1736,  Feb.  21st, 
Uary  Welch,  aged  eleven  days,  was  baptized  according 
Ip  the  custom  of  the  first  church,  and  the  rule  of  the 
^Mirch  of  England,  by  immersion.  May  5th,  I  was 
Hked  to  baptize  a  child  of  Mr.  Parker's,  second  bailiff 
af  Savannah.  But  Mrs.  Parker  told  me.  Neither  Mr. 
P.  nor  I  will  consent  to  its  being  dipped.  I  answered, 
tf  you  certify  that  your  child  is  weak,  it  will  suffice  (the 
unrick  says)  to  pour  water  upon  it.  She  reply 'd,  Nay, 
lie  child  is  not  weak  ;  but  1  am  rtfsolved  it  sh^ll 
lot  be  dipped.    This  argument  I  could  not  confute. 

aMtllet  Encfdoped.  Atpenlon. 
fei»io  Doctrinx  Sasonickrum  Eectuiirum  Symdo  TridentlRK  ob1*bL 
UMo  Domini  m.  d.  li.  Fnneoforti  ISSi.  De  Bapll-imo.  Baptiimus  eit 
Mipk  Wtio,  Tidelicit  meitio.  It  verbonira  prominciitio  :  Ego  iMptico  tc 
a  aomine  Patrii,  &  Filii,  &  Spiritui  Suicli.  In  hit  verbii  aumdim 
OdrinK  ETMinlii  conpreheniam,  ixpe  enuTamui.  Ego  baptiao  te,  id 
■t,  ego  Mati&oT  hac  meraione  te  ablui  a  ptccatia,  It  rrdpi  jam  a  vero 
Nc^  qui  eat  Paler  Domini  noitri  Jciu  Christi,  qui  ts  par  FiUura  Jwiu 
"hill II II I  Redenut,  b  wuictificat  te  Spiiitu  Bincco.^ 
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So  I  went  home ;  and  the  child  vms  baptized  by  another 
person  (^j)." 

From  ihe  days  of  Augustine  to  the  ReformatioOi 
those  who  in  the  Catholick  church  practised  in&ot 
baptism  never  imagined  Christianity  hereditary :  bat 
supposed  the  moment  an  infant  was  separated  from  ill 
mother,  it  was  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  accountabk 
for  the  crimes  of  both  Adam  and  Eve,  deifiled  with  sin 
itself,  inhabited  by  Satan,  under  the  wratli  of  God, 
without  Christianity,  without  hope  in  either  world,  and 
doomed,  dying  as  it  was,  to  everlasting  misery.  Con- 
ceiving that  regeneration  was  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  that  this  work  was  done  in  baptism,  they  baptized 
children,  and  on  these  principles  they  baptize  infants  IB 
this  day  (9).  This  doctrine  is  so  interwoven  into  the 
creeds,  canons,  and  rituals  of  the  church,  that  it  never 
can  be  separated  till  the  whole  economy  is  dissolved. 
The  Lutheran  church,  and  the  Episcopal  church  of 
England  at  the  Reformation,  laid  aside  some  ceremo- 
nies, but  continued  infant  baptism  avowedly  on  these 
principles  (l).  The  opinions  of  divines  in  both  these 
churches  have  varied  very  much  ;  but  the  old  standards 
and  forms  remain,  and  while  they  do,  the  doctrine  hdd 
forth  in  them  must  be  the  reputed  doctrine  of  the  church- 
es. On  these  principles  the  rituals  are  composed ;  and 
whatever  may  be  believed,  this  is  the  doctrine  expressed 

Lutheran  Baptism,  as  it  is  practised  by  is- 

TABLISHED      RiTUALS       IN      SaXONY,     DeNMARK 
AND    NoBWAY. 

The  Lutheran  offices  of  baptism  are  four  (2) : 
i.  The  ptiblick  baptism  ofirifants.     This  is  administer- 
ed in  the  church  by  some  person  in  orders  as  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  as  it  may  be  convenient    The 

(8)  Extract  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley's  Journal  from  his  embaifc* 
ing  for  Georgia,  to  his  return  to  London.    Second  Edition.    Bristol.  1743* 

(9)  Concil.  Trident.     Sewo.  v,     De  beccato  oripinalL 

(1)  Articles  ag^ed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  pi^ 
inccs,  and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London  in  the  fcir 
1562  ;  for  avoiding  diversities  of  opinions  and  for  the  establishing  of  cfll^ 
tfent  touching  true  religion.    Reprinted  by  his  Majesty's  commandn^ 

wilh  his  royal  declaration  prefixed  thereonto Art.  ix.  Of  OrigiM** 

Birth  Sin. 

(2)  Petri  Terpagcr.  Ritual,  Ecclec,  Datu£  et  Norveg'nt.  Sandte.  Vl^^ 
pag.  29.  Dc  Bapu  \ 
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St  be^ns  with  exorcism  (3).  Next  he  maizes  the 
I  or  the  cross  CO  the  face  and  tlie  breast  of  the  infont 
Thea  he  repeats  some  prayers,  and  reads  that 
:  of  the  tenth  of  Mark,  which  speaks  of  bringing 
dren  to  Jesus.  Next  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  head 
le  child  and  says  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  after  which  he 
lires  the  name  of  the  infant,  and  then  asks  him  three 
:s  whether  fu  renounces  the  devil  and  his  works, 

three  times  whether  he  believes  in  God  the  Father, 

so  on,  to  all  which  for  the  infant  the  godfather  an- 
rs  in  the  affirmative  (5).  Then  the  naked  head  of 
child  is  held  over  the  font,  and  the  priest  pours  water 
e  times  over  it,  while  he  is  pronouncing  the  usual 
tismal  words,  pouring  once  in  the  name  of  the  Fath- 
a  second  time  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  a  third 
:  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Then  he  covers 

head  of  the  child,  and  before  he  returns  it  to  the 
father,  he  pronounces  with  his  hand  upon  the  head  a 
X  benedictory  prayer. 

.  The  prhaie  baptism  of  infants,  Thb  is  allowed 
'  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  such  cases  baptism  is  ad* 
istered  by  a  priest,  or  a  layman,  or  a  sworn  midwife, 
ttte  mother  of  the  babe.  Thb  being  an  hasty  per- 
lance  of  baptism,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  service 
milted,  as  the  renunciation  of  Satan,  and  the  profes- 

of  ^th ;  but  if  the  child  lives,  he  is  afterward  carri- 

0  church,  and  the  priest  adds  the  parts  which  had 

1  omitted. 

L  The  baptism  of  exposed  infants.  This  is  perform- 
is  the  publick  baptism  of  inputs  is. 
'.  The  baptism  of  aduhs.  These  are  instructed  some 
;  before  baptism  :  at  the  administration  exordsm  is 
tted  :  godfathers  are  not  allowed  to  answer,  but  the 
on  to  be  baptized  is  himself  publickly  catechized :  he 
unces  Satan  :  professes  his  belief  of  the  creed :  and 
eiing  on  a  little  bench,  and  leaning  his  head  over  the 
,  the  priest  pours  water  on  it  while  he  utters  the  bap- 
lal  words. 

Exi  immunde  Spiritus,  et  da  tocum  Spiritni  SuietO'-Adjuro  tc  in- 
ie  Sjnritiu  in  nomine  Patris,  &c. 

Aceipe  sigoom  unctx  crucii  tam  in  facie  tua  X  <]iikni  in  pectore  x. 

Ad  quaa  quzitiunea  infaniem  teneni  [lutceptor]  tiara  Toce  ^r#  r'n- 
K«paml«t .  -  abrenuncio  •  •  toIo  -  -  credo,  kc. 
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English^  Wklsh,  and  Irish  BBTABLiaRfts  Bam 

TISM. 

The  modem  baptismal  offices  of  the  episcopal  churcb 
in  England  are  evidently  copied  from  those  of  the  Ln* 
theran  church.  The  lesson,  the  prayers,  the  rennncii- 
tion,  and  tlie  crcc^d,  are  the  same,  jBut  in  two  aiticks 
the  English  differs  from  other  Lutheran  liturgies.  The 
English  omit  exorcism  :  and  it  enjoins  dipping,  and 
allows  of  pouring  in  infant  baptism  only  in  case  ofweak- 
ness  (6).  In  adult  baptism  it  requires  dipping  or  poiuv 
ing,  and  a  certificate  of  weakness  b  not  necessary  to  tk 
latter  (7). 

Calvinist  Baptism,  as  the  Rituals  of  tii 
Scotch,  French  Protestakts,  Swiss,  am 
Dutch,  REquiRK  it  to  be  periorked. 

The  liturgy  of  Zurich  is  a  little  more  reformed,  and  a 
little  more  corrupted  :  more  corruptedi  because  it  ftr- 
bids  dipping,  and  enjoins,  what  it  very  improperly  calb 
sprinkling,  three  handfuls  of  water  to  be  put  on  the 
head  of  the  infant  (8) :  and  more  reformed,  because  it 
omits  the  oil,  salt,  and  spittle  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  exorcism  of  the  Lutherans,  and  disaUows 
the  private  baptism  of  the  English  church,  and  the  in- 
terrogation of  infants,  although  it  requires  sponsors  to 
engage  to  educate  them  in  the  faith  of  the  church.  At 
the  Reformation  such  as  offered  children  to  be  bap^ 
tized  were  repeatedly  required  to  answer  whether  they  de* 
sired  to  have  it  so,  to  which  they  as  often  answered  yes ; 
and  for  a  very  good  reason,  for  refusal  was  imprisonment 
or  banishment,  and  adult  baptism  was  death  (9).  But 
time  hath  taught  the  Swiss  the  impolicy  of  persecutioik 

(6)  Publiei  baptiitn  ofiifanu.  The  fbnt  ii  then  to  htJLUtd  with  |Nirff 
vater— — 

If  they  [the  godfathers]  shall  certify  him  [the  priest]  that  the  child 
aiay  well  endure  it,  he  shall  dip  it  in  the  water—  but  if  they  certify  thit 
the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it 

(7)  Baptiam  ofsueh  as  are  tf  riper  yeari.  The  priest  ahall  ^p  him  ii 
the  water,  or  shall  puur  water  upon  him. 

(8)  Ludov.  Lavathcri  De  riub  et  institut,  eeeie*.  Tifwr^  fl^vke.  Tiprif 
1559.  xii.  Be  httptirmo,  Moz  minister  puerum  ter  aqtim  aipei^iM 
inmerg^t),  dicens,  &c. 

John  Conrad  Wemdly.  Liturg.  Tigurm.  Lomdom,  1G9S.  xv.  ^  B^kmi" 
The  godmother  ffoe\\\  near  the  minister,  and  tioldeth  the  cmid  over  the 
fbnt,  and  the  minister  poureth  three  handfula  of  water  vpcNi  Iht  flhikTl 
forehead,  saying  N.  N.  I  baptize  thee,  &c. 

(9)  Lavather.  ut  tup.  zzr.  JPmns  quiku  tettarii  ajicimumr. 
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The  Genevan  liturgy,  and  the  Scotch  and  French 
which  are  copies  of  it,  disuse  salt,  oil,  spittle,  exorcism^ 
private  baptism^  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  sponsion : 
but  they  retain  the  baptism  of  infSuits,  and  direct  the 
clergy  to  administer  it,  by  pouring  water  upon  the 
child  (1). 

At  the  Reformation,  such  Baptists  as  did  not  believe 
original  sin  (and  they  were  by  far  the  greater  part)  both 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  reasoned  vehemently 
gainst  this  doctrine :  and  all  of  them  denied  the  prac* 
tke  of  baptizing  infants,  which  H-as  built  on  it.  They 
held  many  disputes  with  the  other  reformers,  and  a  learn- 
ed Jesuit  affirms,  it  was  Zuinglius,  who  first  changed  the 
ground,  and  argued  for  infant  baptism  from  a  certain 
covenant,  which  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  the  Al- 
mighty had  made  with  Abraham,  the  Chaldean,  and  in 
which  he  thought  the  Swiss  Protestant  cantons,  the  Prq- 
testants  of  Geneva,  and  all  others  of  the  elect,  who  be- 
fieved  predestination,  with  their  children,  were  included. 
It  doth  not  seem  necessary  here  to  inquire  whether  the 
kamed  father  is  rijght,  or  who  was  the  author  of  this 
doctrine :  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  on  this  ground 
Calvin  and  hb  followers,  the  churches  of  Holland,  Scot- 
land, Geneva,  and  the  Protestant  Swiss  cantons,  placed 
infiint  baptism,  supporting  it  however  with  detached 
sentences  of  scripture,  and  penal  statutes  enforced  by 
the  civil  power.  A  fierce  controversy  was  stirred  up  by 
km  Father  Tanner  for  the  Catholicks,  Professor  Hun- 
Bius  for  the  Lutherans,  Hubmeier  for  the  Baptists,  each 
with  squadrons  attending  him,  attacked  this  doctrine  : 
some  firmly  as  a  novelty,  others  furiously  as  an  heresy^ 
while  others  laughed  at  it  as  a  piece  of  chicanery. 

The  AoMXNitTRATXoir   of  Baptism  by  Calvin* 

I8T    CoNGR£GAT10NAL    ChURCH£S     MOT    XSTAB*- 
LISHID. 

Such  of  the  English  Noncomformists  as  hold  the 
system  of  Calvin,  practise  infimt  baptism  on  a  ground 
very  dificrent  firom  that  of  all  these  churches.  They 
allow  of  no  human  authority  in  religion,  consequently 

(I)  Tamtula  sacraments,  admituitrmttd.  m  iinrtn  eceiet.  Geneteiuis  eon- 
Imift.    Jhuhtm  m  Jotnce  Cildioo  CalU€9  Cmueripi,  Gamv^.  1552. 
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they  expect  no  aid  from  ecclesiastical  canons  or  civil  co^ 
ercion.  This  noble  remove  into  reli^ous  liberty  places 
them  in  a  condiiion  extremely  di&rent  from  that  of 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  tlie  Lutheran,^  and  the  Calvinist 
cstablisiicd  churches :  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Baptists 
it  sets  tliem  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  awkward  state  in 
regard  to  infant  baptism.  On  their  own  principles^ 
scripture  alone,  interpreted  by  individuals,  and  support- 
ed by  argument,  is  the  only  ground  of  action.  This  is 
to  come  to  Uie  very  steps  of  the  baptistery ;  however  it 
is  not  necessary  for  them  to  descend  into  it,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  hear  the  reasons  which  they  assign  for  stop- 
ping short.  They  baptize  infants  by  sprinkling  tbef 
say,  from  a  conviction  that  infant  sprinkling  is  that  very 
original  baptism  which  Jesus  instituted,  and  they  pretend 
to  support  this  by  scripture  and  reasoning.  How  con- 
clusively, to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  they  leave  every 
man  in  a  state  of  pericct  liberty  to  judge. 

A  baptism  of  this  kind  was  administered  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  large  congregation  was  assemUed 
in  a  meeting-house  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  in- 
fants to  be  baptized  were  in  the  laps  of  their  nurses  ol 
an  adjoining  vestry.  The  minister  ascended  the  puipit, 
and  began  tiie  worship  by  reading  an  hymn,  which 
the  congregation  sang.  Then  he  prayed  in  a  modest, 
devout  manner,  adoring  the  perfections  of  God,  bless- 
ing him  for  the  mission  of  Christ,  deploring  the  de« 
pravitics  of  mankind,  and  beseeching  God  to  bless  all 
orders  of  men  in  general,  and  the  church  in  particular,  aud 
praying  that  the  present  service  might  inform  the  igno- 
rant, and  confirm  the  truly  pious.  Prayer  finished,  the 
people  sat  down,  and  he  read  his  text,  which  was  the 
twentieth  verse  of  the  seventy  fourth  Psalm :  Have  respect 
unto  the  covenant^  for  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  arc 
full  of  the  habitatiotis  of  cruelty.  He  began  by  obser\'- 
ing  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  Pagan  world  in 
general,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  this  country  in 
particular,  before  the  gospel  was  preached  to  its  inh2d)it- 
ants.  He  enumerated  a  few  of  the  benefits,  which  na- 
tions enlightened  by  the  gospel  enjoy  :  but  he  fixed 
on  one  suited  to  the  present  occasion,  and  mentioned  in 
the  text,  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  God  had  conde- 
scended to  make  with  Jesus  Christ  in  behalf  of  a  part  of 
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mankind.  He  observed,  that  God  had  made  a  cove- 
nant of  works  with  Adam,  and  in  him  with  Iiis  posterity, 
wherein  life  was  promised  upon  condition  of  perfect 
and  personal  obedience.  This  covenant  Adam  by  his 
fait  had  broke,  and  had  cut  off  the  claim  of  all  his  pos- 
terity, who  were  all  doomed  to  natural  and  eternal 
death  for  the  crime.  He  said,  God  in  his  in6nite  mer- 
cy had  made  "  a  second,  commonly  called  the  covenant 
of  grace,  wherein  he  freely  ofiereth  to  sinners  life  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in  him 
that  they  may  be  saved,  and  promising  to  gi^c  unto 
all  those,  that  are  ordained  unto  life,  his  Holy  Spirit, 
to  make  them  willing  and  able  to  believe."  He  added, 
this  covenant  was  the  same  that  was  made  with  Abra- 
ham and  his  family  :  that  it  had  been  administered  un- 
der the  law  by  sacrifices,  circumcision,  i!ie  passover, 
and  other  types,  and  that  it  was  now  administered  under 
the  gospel  by  preaching,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. "Baptism,"  he  said,  "was  a  sacrament  of  the 
New  Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for 
the  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptized  into  the 
visible  church  :  but  also  to  be  unto  him  a  sign  and  seat 
crf^-the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his  ingrafting  into  Christ,  of 
regeneration,  of  remission  of  sins,  and  of  his  giving 
up  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life  (2)."  He  said,  the  ordinance  was  to  be 
continued  unto  the  end  of  the  world  :  the  administrator 
was  a  minbter  of  tlie  gospel :  dipping  was  not  necessary, 
but  baptism  was  rightly  administered  by  pouring  or 
sprinkling  ;  and  that  "not  only  those  that  do  actually 
profess  faith  in  and  obedience  unto  Christ,  but  also  the 
in&nts  of  one  or  both  believing  parents  were  to  be 
baptized."  He  meant  by  parents,  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  great  grandfathers  and  great  grandmodi- 
crs,  great  great  grand  fathers  and  great  great  grand- 
mothers ;  further  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  go,  but 
if  any  one  of  these  ancestors  had  been  a  believer,  the  in- 
fant miglit  claim,  as  the  seed  of  the  faithful,  the  benefit  of 
the  contract  made  Mith  Abraham.  He  closed  l)y  ob- 
serving, *'  that  although  it  was  a  great  sin  to  neirlect  this 
ordinance,  yet  grace  and  salvation  were  not  so  insepara- 
bly connected  with  it,  that  no  person  could  be  regenerat- 
es) Cbap.  xxTuL    Of  a^itm. 
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ed  or  saved  without  it :  or  that  all  that  were  baptised 
were  undoubtedly  regenerated.''  He  adduced  a  muld- 
tude  of  texts  from  both  testaments  to  prove  what  he  af« 
firmed.  Having  finished  the  sermon,  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  table-pew.  One  deacon  of  the 
church  brought  two  towels,  one  he  spread  on  the  tabie^ 
the  other  he  held  in  his  hand.  Another  followed  hioi 
with  a  bason  of  water,  which  he  put  on  the  table. 
The  fatliers  of  the  infants  came  next,  and  the  nuraes 
followed  with  the  children.  The  administrator  then 
began,  by  saying,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
(3)  :  on  which  he  observed  that  infant  baptism  was 
agreeable  to  Christ,  who  reproved  his  disciples,  when 

they  forbade  the  parents  to  bring  them that  people 

should  attend  less  to  the  sign  than  to  the  thing  signifi- 
ed  that  baptism  agreed  in  some  things  with  cir- 

cumcision,   but  that  in  others  it  differed that  io 

both  the  power  of  God  by  his  blessed  Spirit  could  and 

sometimes  did  effect  the  same that  adults  were  no 

more  capable  of   converting  themselves  than   infants 

that  all  were  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  and  die 

whole  work  of  regeneration  was  wrought  by  the  Spirit 
of  God that  if  in£ints  were  capable  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified, they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bign.  Then  he 
prayed,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  parents,  professed 
to  take  hold  of  the  covenant  for  the  benefit  of  the  chii* 
dren,  the  seal  of  which  was  baptism,  and  he  besought 
God  to  grant  them  grace  to  fulfil  their  solemn  engage* 
ments.  After  prayer,  the  fathers  presented  the  chiklitn 
one  by  one,  and  the  minister  taking  the  child  into  bit 
arms,  dipped  his  fingers'  ei^ds  into  the  water,  s|»nklcd 
it  on  the  ^ce  of  the  babe,  said  in  the  mean  time,  I  bap- 
tize thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  returned  it  to  the  parent,  who 
gave  it  to  the  nurse.  When  all  had  been  sprinkled,  he 
wiped  his  fingers,  and  addressed  himself  first  to  the 
prents,  enjoining  them  to  bring  up  the  Lord's  childrea 
m  his  fear,  and  then  to  all  the  audience,  exhorting  them 
to  recQllect  and  fulfif 'their  own  solemn  obligationSi'  , 
He  ^rdcularly  bespoke  the  attention  of  the  young  peo* 
pie,  some  of  whom,  it  should  seem,  had  been  admitted 
la^ldic  same  manner  into  the  same  covenant,  and  the 
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nmc  visible  church,  but  who,  now  that  they  were 
grown  up,  were  neither  members  of  the  visible  church> 
Dor  regenerated  :  but  on  the  contrary,  ignorant  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  averse  to  the  spirit  of  it,  niiA- 
eut  hope,  vjtthout  Christ,  luithout  God  in  the  xivr/d.  He 
closed  all  with  a  short  prayer,  l]eseeching  the  Spirit  of 
Cod  to  bless  his  labours  with  success. 

AXMINIAN  CONGASGATIONAL  ChubCH  BaFTISU. 

It  was  on  principles  very  different  from  the  former 
that  another  pastor  administered,  baptism  in  private  to 
the  twin  children  of  a  pious  family.  They  also  uere 
English  Nonconformists :  but  held  the  Arminian  system 
of  religion.  He  arrived  at  the  house  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  admitted  into  a  room,  where 
the  parents,  a  circle  of  ten  friends,  and  the  nurses  with 
the  children,  were  sitting.  There  tvas  a  bason  of  water, 
and  napkins  on  the  table.  After  he  had  paid  his  res- 
Ipects  to  the  company,  and  all  were  seated,  he  began  with 
^  well-timed  compliment,  that  the  company  had  been 
too  well  informed  to  need  any  long  dissertation  on  the 
■object  of  baptism  —  -  that  for  his  part,  were  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  text,  he  should  found  wliat  he  had  to  say 
on  an  expression  of  Paul,  Jesus  sent  me  not  to  baptize, 

but  to  preach  the  gospel that  God  wasa  being  of 

infinite  and  inconceivable  perlections that  all  crea- 
tures before  him  were  as  nothing that  there  nas  a 

wide  difference  between  moral  and  positive  obligations, 
and  that  the  latter  were  instituted  only  for  (he  sake  of 

die  former that  oriirinal  sin  was  a  fiction  of  the  schools, 

rind  that  ivfsan  baptism  un  thai  printirle  was  rereited 
among  Christians  through  the  influence  of  Augustine  ia 
die  fifth  century that  the  word  baptize  did  not  nec- 
essarily signify  to  dip and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the 

system  ;  after  which  the  children  Hce  sprinkled,  and 
l^vcn  to  their  parents  to  be  educated  Ch^i^Iians. 

Various  as  these  modes  of  baptizing  are,  they  are  all 
.jwhing  but  reformed  baptism,  that  is,  the  old  papal  ser- 
■ice  amended.  The  renovatio^bf  a  lost  part  of  the 
irbrship  of  God  is  a  very  different  afiiiir,  and  doth  not 
'  aOow  old  errors  to  be  cast  into  new  forms ;  but  clearing 
aiiay  old  first  principles,  lays  another  fouadation.  Thia 
luoour  the  Baptists  claim. 
68 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

The  Administration  of  Baptism  by  English^ 
Dutch,  American,  and  German  Baptists. 

THE  English  and  most  foreign  Baptists  consider  a 
personal  profession  of  faith  and  an  immersion  in  water 
essential  to  baptibm.  •  The  profession  of  fsath  is  gener- 
ally made  before  the  church  at  a  church-meeting. 
Some  have  a  creed  and  expect  the  candidate  to  assent 
to  it,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  conver« 
sion.  Others  only  require  a  person  to  profess  himself  a 
Christiaru^  The  former  generally  consider  baptism  as 
an  ordinance,  which  initiates  persons  into  a  particular 
church  ;  and  they  say,  without  breach  of  Christian  liber- 
ty, they  have  a  right  to  expect  an  agreement  in  articles 
of  faith  in  their  own  societies.  The  latter  think  baptism 
onlj  initiates  into  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  general,  and  therefore,  say  they,  we  have  no  right  to 
require  an  assent  to  our  creed  of  such  as  do  not  propose 
to  join  our  churches.  They  quote  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch  in  the  eighth  of  Acts  in  proof.  There  are  some 
who  have  no  publick  faith,  and  who  both  administer 
baptism  and  admit  to  church  membership  any  who  pro* 
fess  themselves  Christians.  They  administer  baptism 
both  in  their  own  baptisteries,  and  in  publick  utters, 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  describe  a  baptism  of 
each  sort. 

The     Administration    of    Baptism     by    thx 

English  Baptists. 

Not  many  years  ago  at  Whittlesford,  seven  miles 
jirom  Cambridge,  forty-eight  persons  were  baptized  io 
that  ford  of  the  river  from  which  the  village  takes  iti 
name.  At  ten  o'clock  of  a  very  fine  morning  in  Mayi 
about  fifteen  hundred  people  of  difierent  ranks  assem- 
bled t(^ther.  At  hsdf  past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Gi&rd,  Fellow  of  the  society  of  an&> 
quarieSf  Sublibrarian  of  the  British  Museum,  aod 
Teacher  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Eagle- Street,  LoD^ 
don,  ascended  a  moveable  pulpit  in  a  laiqge  open  court 

*  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  some  ofthe  Gtaenl  Baptists.    [ J^ 
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yardy  near  the  river  and  adjoining  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  Round  him  stood  the  congrega- 
tion; people  on  horseback,  in  coaches,  and  in  carts, 
forming  the  out  side  semi-circle ;  many  other  persons 
sitting  in  the  rooms  of  the  house,  the  sashes  being  open. 
All  were  uncovered,  and  there  was  a  profound  silence. 
The  doctor  first  gave  out  an  hymn,  which  the  congregation 
sang  ;  then  he  prayed  for  all  mankind  in  general,  for  the 
king,  queen,  royal  family,  privy-council,  both  houses  of 
parliament,  the  judges,  and  all  civil  magistrates,  for  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men,  for  the  prosperity  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  for  a  blessing  on  the  present  service  in  par- 
ticular. Prayer  ended,  he  took  out  a  New  Testament 
and  read  his  text :  /  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto 
repentance.  He  observed  that  the  force  of  the  preposi- 
tions hiid  escaped  the  notice  of  the  translators,  and  that 
the  true  reading  was,  I  indeed  baptize  you  in  water,  at 
or  upon  repentance,  which  sense  he  confirmed  by  the 
fiirty- first  verse  of  the  twelflh  of  Matthew,  and  other 
passages.  Then  he  spoke,  as  most  Baptists  do,  on 
these  occasions,  on  the  four  parts  of  this  subject.  First, 
on  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  that  it  was  neither  a  Pa- 

Sin  nor  a  Jewish  rite,  but  a  New  Testament  institute  of 
vine  appointment :  I,  John^  by  divine  commission, 
baptize  you :  Secondly,  on  the  subject^  that  it  was  a  be- 
liever, and  not  an  infant,  who  was  incapable  of  perform- 
ing what  was  requisite  to  baptism,  &ith  and  repentance, 
of  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  require  it,  for  whom  no 
proxy  was  appointed  or  could  be  admitted,  and  to 
whom  no  damage  could  come  if  he  were  left  without 
baptism,  who  could  do  the  church  no  good,  and  might 
do  it  a  great  deal  of  harm  :  I  baptize  you^  who  stand 
here  confessing  your  sins :  Thirdly,  he  observed  the 
mode^  that  it  was  dipping  and  not  sprinkling,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  the  meanmg  of  the  word  ba[>- 
tize,  by  the  places  where  baptism  was  administered,  and 
by  several  other  circumstances :  I  baptize  or  dip  you  in 
water :  Fourthly,  he  remarked  the  end  of  the  ordinance, 
and  shewed  that  it  was  appcMnted  to  express  a  conscien- 
idous  belief  of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  observed,  that  religion  was  re- 
ligion, and  nothing  else,  and  ought  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  civil  govemmenti  learning,  law^  war^  trade,  or 
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any  thing  else.  He  closed  by  contrasting  the  doctrine 
of  infant-sprinklingy  which  was  left  to  shift  for  itself, 
with  that  of  belie vers^ baptism,  which  being  a  part 
of  Christian  obedience,  was  supported  by  divine  prom- 
ises, on  the  accomplishment  of  which  all  good  men 
might  depend.  After  sermon  he  read  another  hymiii 
and  pi-ajed,  and  then  came  down.  Then  the  candidates 
for  baptism  retired  to  prepare  themselves. 

About  half  an  hour  after,  the  administrator,  who  that 
day  was  a  nephew  of  the  Doctor^s,  and  admirably  quali- 
fied for  the  work,  in  a  long  black  gown  of  fine  biize, 
without  a  hat,  with  a  small  New  Testament  in  his  handt 
came  down  to  the  river  side  accompanied  by  several  Bap* 
list  ministers  and  deacons  of  their  churches,  and  the 
persons  to  be  baptized.  The  men  came  first,  two 
and  two,  without  hats,  and  dressedp  as  usual,  except 
that  instead  of  coats  each  had  on  a  long  white  baize 
gown  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  sash.  Such  as  had 
no  hair  wore  white  cotton  or  linen  caps.  The  womea 
followed  the  men,  two  and  two,  all  dressed  neat,  cleans 
and  plain,  and  their  gowns  white  linen  or  dimity.  It  was 
said,  the  garments  had  knobs  of  lead  at  bottom  to  make 
them  sink.  Each  had  a  long  light  silk  cloak  hanging 
loosely  over  her  shoulders,  a  broad  riband  tied  over 
her  gown  beneath  her  breast,  and  a  hat  on  her  head. 
They  all  ranged  themselves  round  the  administrator  at 
the  water  side.  A  great  multitude  of  spectators  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides:  some  had 
climbed  and  sat  on  the  trees,  many  sat  on  horseback  and  in 
carriages,  and  all  behaved  with  a  decent  seriousness 
w  hich  did  honour  to  the  good  sense  and  the  good  manners 
of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  the  free  constitution  of 
this  country.  First,  the  administrator  read  an  hymn, 
which  the  people  sang.  Then  he  read  that  portion  d 
scripture,  which  is  read  in  the  Greek  church  on  the 
same  occasion,  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch, 
beginning  at  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  and  ending  with  the 
thirty-ninth.  About  ten  minutes  he  stood  expounding 
the  verses,  and  then  taking  one  of  the  men  by  the  hand, 
he  led  him  into  the  water,  saying  as  he  went.  See  here 
is  waier,  what  doth  hmdcr  ?   If  thou  believest  with  all 

thine  hearty  thoti  may  est  be  baptized When  he  came 

to  a  sufiicient  depth  he  stopped,  and  with  the  utmost 
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losure  placing  himseiroii  the  letl  hand  of  the  man, 
uce  being  tonard  ihe  man's  shoulder,  he  put  his 
hand  between  his  shoulders  behind,  gathering  int9 
ittle  of  the  gown  for  hold  :  the  fingers  of  his  left 
he  thrusted  under  the  saah  before^  and  the  man 
ng  his  two  thumbs  into  that  hand,  he  locked  all 
her  by  closing  his  hand.      Then  he  deliberately 

1  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  while  he  uttered  these 
8,  standing  wide,  he  gently  leaned  him  backward 
dipped  him  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  raised  htm, 
-sun  in  a  boat,  fastened  there  for  the  puqiose,  took 

of  the  man's  hand,  wiped  his  face  with  a  napkin, 
cd  him  a  few  steps  to  another  attendant,  who  then 

him  his  arm,  walked  with  him  to  the  house,  and 
:ed  him  to  dress,  There  «'ere  many  such  in  wait- 
who  like  the  primitive  susceptors  assisted  during 
•  hole  service.     The  rest  of  the  men  followed  the 

and  were  baptized  in  like  manner.  After  them  the 
en  were  baptized.  A  female  friend  took  off  at  the 
r  side  the  hat  and  cloak.  A  deaconof  the  church 
sne  to  the  administrator,  and  another  from  him  ; 
>vomen  at  the  water.side  took  each  as  she  came  out 

2  river  and  conducted  her  to  the  apartment  in  the 
p,  where  they  dressed  themselves.  When  all  were 
zed,  the  administrator,  coming  up  out  of  the  river, 
itaiiding  at  the  side,  gave  a  short  exhortation  on  the 
ur  and  the  pleasure  of  obedience  to  divine  com* 
Is,  and  then  with  the  usual  benediction  dismissed 
ssembly.  About  half  an  hour  after,  the  men  newly 
zed  having  dressed  themselves,  went  from  their 
IS  into  a  large  hall  in  (he  house,  where  they  were 
;ntly  joined  by  the  women,  who  came  from  their 
meius  to  the  same  place.  Then  they  sent  a  mes> 
tr  to  the  adiTiinistrator,  who  was  dressing  in  his 
nitnt,  to  inform  him  they  waited  for  him.  He 
nitly  came,  and  first  prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
clused  the  whole  by  a  short  discourse  on  the  bless- 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  sufficiency  of 
lure,  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience,  the  im* 
nice  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  im- 
ality.    This  they  called  a  publick  baptism. 
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There  was  a  private  baitism  at  Cambridge,  in  Ae 
same  month  of  May.     The  Baptist  congregation  that 
have  a  small  garden  walled  in  adjoining  to  their  meetiiig- 
house.     In  the  middle  of  this  is  an  oval  baptistery  wA 
steps  at  each  end.     The  bath  and  the  steps  take  up  Ae 
whole  leni^th  of  the  garden,  and  there  is  a  parlour  or  ves- 
try at  each  end,  so  that  on  opening  the  door  of  one  rcxMB 
you  may  either  walk  round  the  baptistery,  or  step  direct- 
ly down  into  it,  and,  passing  through  it,  go  up  the  op- 
posite ste|)s  into  die  opposite  room.     This  baptistery  is 
filled  and  emptied  by  a  pump  and  proper  pipes.     In  one 
of  these  rooms,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  three 
gentlemen  to  be  baptized,  their  friends  and  attendantSi 
and  the  administrator,  in  all  about  twelve,  be^^ide  ser- 
vants, by  appointment,  met.     After  all  were  seated,  the 
administrator  stood  up,  and  discoursed  about  half  an 
hour  on  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being— ^ 
the  dignity  of  man  made  in  his  image  an  intelligent  be- 
ing— the  splendour  and  the  variety  of  the  works  of  crc- 
ation,  and  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  making  all  in- 
ferior to  the  nature  and  unequal  to  the  perfect  felicity  of 
man — the  necessity  of  some  religion,  the  imperfection 
of  natural  religion,  and  the  absolute  perfection  and  suf- 
ficiency of  revelation — the  character  of  Jesus  as  it  sttxxl 
exhibited  in  his  doctrine  and  example — the  propriety 
and  beauty  of  his  institutes,  and  the  reasons  for  obeying 
them.     Then  he  came  to  baptism,  and  briefly  stated  the 
nature  of  positive  rites,  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  the  express  institution  of  baptism.     Then 
he  spoke  of  the  subject,  the  mode,  and  the  end.    He 
closed  by  saying,  he  was  only  one  servant,  among  thous- 
ands, of  Jesus,  the  great  Master ;    that  he  assumed  no 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  any  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants;  that  he  rejected  every  kind  of  force  in  religion; 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  baptize  any  who  should  profess 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  took  baptism  not  for  a 
church-ordinance,  but  for  a  profession  of  Christianity 
at  large.     He  then  sat  down.     The  candidates  one  after 
another  stood  up,  and  each  said,  I  believe  that  Jesui 
Christ  is  the  Son  ofGod^  and  into  this  projession  I  deurt 
to  be  baptized.     Then  all  kneeled  down,  and  the  admin- 
istrator in  the  name  of  all  adored  God.     He  praised  the 
perfections  of  his  nature,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
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r  his  governnient      He  thanked  him  above  all  for  so 
viiig  the  world  as  to  send  Jesus,  that  good  Shepherd, 
»  seek  and  to  save  them  that  were  lost.      He  blessed 
m  for  the  honour  he  had  done  them  in  calling  them 
f  the  gospel  to  believe  truths  of  the  highest  excel- 
nce,  and  to  practise  a  morality  of  the  utmost  purity. 
<t  praised  him  for  the  Reformation,  and  the  civil  and 
ligious  liberty  of  his  country ;  he  prayed  that  the  light 
r  the  glory  of  God  which  had  begun  to  shine  upon  the 
orld  in  the  face  of  Jeans,  might  shine  more  and  more 
nto  the  perfect  day  ;  and,  he  closed  by  beseeching  him 
s  condescend  to  accept  the  present  as  a  reasonable  ser- 
ce.     Then  they  rose  up,  and  the  candidates  and  the 
iministrator  retired  apart  to  prepare  for  baptism.     A- 
[>ut  twenty  after,  they  returned ;  he  dressed  as  usual, 
Kcept  that  instead  of  a  coat  he  had  on  a  long  black  gown 
Pthin  prince's  stuff — and  they,  light  linen  under  dress- 
»,  and  over  all,  long  fine  white  baize  bathing- gowns, 
ed  round  the  waist  with  a  strong  riband.     The  doors 
f  the  two  rooms  being  opened,  the  attendants  went 
ito  the  garden,  and  stood  some  on  the  side  of  the  bap- 
stery,  and  others  on  the  steps  of  the  further  end,  with 
apkins  in  their  hands.      The  administrator  standing 
ith  the  candidates  at  the  head  of  the  steps  took  out  of 
b  bosom  a  small  New-Testament,  and  read  these  words, 
Inow  ye  not^  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  inta 
festis  Christy  were  baptized  into  his  death  :  Therefore 
^  are  buried  with  him  by  bapti^  into  death  ;  that  like 
s  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
^ather^  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life. 
^or  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
ii  death  :   we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resur- 
ection  :   knowing  thisy  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
miy  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed^  that  hence- 
hrth  we  should  not  serve  sin.     For  he  that  is  deadj  is 
reed  from  sin.      Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christy  we 
tUeve  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him  :   knowing  that 
Thristy  being  raised  from  the  deady  dieth  no  more  :  death 
*wh  no  more  dominion  over  him.     For  in  that  he  died^ 
\e  died  unto  sin  once  :   but  in  that  he  livethy  he  liveth 
mto  God. '  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead 
ndeed  unto  sin  :    but  alive  unto  God  through   Jesus 
^Arist  our  Lord.      Then  giving  the  book  to  an  oflker 
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of  the  congregation,  who  attended  him,  he  led  one  of 
the  candidatcb  by  the  hand  down  the  steps,  saying  as  he 
went,  he  that  bJitDcth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved"" 
Jt'siis  left  us  an  example^  that  ye  should  follow  ^  his  steps. 
Tlicn  he  bapliztd  him  as  those  just  now  mentioned  had 
been  bajitized,  in  the  river.  The  other  two  foUowedt 
and  each,  after  the  ceremony,  went  up  the  steps  at 
the  furth(T  end,  atid  into  the  adjoining  apartments  to 
drt-ss,  their  friends  assisting;  them.  After  they  had 
dressed  themselves,  they  all  reluiiied  into  the  first  rooOv 
and  the  administrator  read  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sixth  of  Romins,  discoursed  a  few  minutes  on  that obli" 
gaiion  to  holiness  under  which  they  had  just  now  laid 
tliemsclves,  a^id  closed  with  a  shr)rt  prayer  for  all  orders 
of  men,  foi  Hu*  kin^,  and  all  civil  rulers,  for  the  m^;is- 
trates  of  the  town  and  the  university,  for  Christians  of  all 
denominaiir)ns,  and  particularly  for  the  neuly  baptized, 
that  they  ini^ht  adorn,  by  a  holy  life,  that  religioo, 
M'hich  they  had  now  profej^sed  to  believe.  At  the  end 
he  pronounced  the  usual  benediction,  and  the  assembljr 
broke  up. 

In  this  manner,  with  a  few  variations,  this  ordinance 
is  generally  administered  by  the  English  and  most 
foieii^n  Baptists.  Some  baptize  in  the  sea,  others  io 
rivers,  or  clear  ponds,  many  in  baptisteries,  which  ia 
sonic  places  are  in  their  meeting-houses,  and  in  others 
near  them  ;  some  are  plain,  others  costly  ;  but  on  the 
w  hole  affair,  there  are,  two  or  three  observations  to  be 
made. 

Justice  reqtiires  everj^  man  to  Ije  tried  by  that  law 
under  which  he  pretends  to  act.  He  who  baptizes  bjr  t 
ritual,  is  to  be  examined  by  the  ritiial  ;  and  if  he  con- 
forms to  that,  he  is  consistent  with  himself.  The 
Baptists  profess  to  baptize  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
New  1  estament,  and,  by  requiring  a  personal  professioa 
of  faith,  and  by  dipping  the  whole  person  in  water,  they 
seem  to  act  consistently.  The  very  plain  manner 
in  which  they  baptize  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
their  favour  :  but  they  appear  to  have  varied  a  llttfe 
from  the  oripfinal  form,  which,  however,  the  free  coosti- 
tntion  of  their  churches  allows  them  any  day  to  alter. 
There  is  no  pattern  in  scripture  for  singing,  at  the  ad- 
ministration, unless  singing  be  reputed,  as  it  very  well 
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may  in  some  compositions,  a  mode  of  praying  or  prais- 
big  God.  They  baptize  transverstiy,  by  laying  a  per- 
son down  backward  under  water  :  but  this  is  a  method 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  some  people,  especially 
to  such  administrators  as  are  not  so  tall  as  the  candi- 
dates ;  ar.d  it  requires  more  time,  if  not  more  strength, 
than  in  some  cases  can  be  aflPorded.  The  baptism  of 
three  thousand  in  one  day,  by  the  twelve  apostles,  hath 
llways  been  objected  against  this  mode  of  baptizing, 
ind  though  the  answ^s  given  by  these  Baptists  are 
latisfactory,  yet  a  more  simple  account  is  more  satisliic- 
x>ry. 

If  the  apostles  baptized  in  the  manner  described  in 
he  most  ancient  monuments,  the  whole  is  easy  and 
unless;    each  might  baptize  one  a  minute,    and  the 
:welve  would  baptize  the  whole  three  thousand  in  two 
lOurs  and  five  minutes  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  same 
inie  in  the  afternoon.     The  Christians  of  the  middle 
iges,  whose  monuments  remain,  baptized  in  the  follow- 
ng  manner.     The  administrator  walked  into  the  water^ 
eading    the  person   to   be   baptized.         At  first,    all 
laptisteries  viere  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  were  kept 
it  between  three  and  four  feet  water  by  pipes  always 
;onveying  in,  and  by  waste  pipes  always  carrying  off 
be  overplus.     In  later  times,  some  were  large  baths 
bove  ground,  into  which  the  candidates  went  by  as- 
ending  three  steps  without  side,  and  by  descending 
hree  within  side,  and  the  administrator  stood  on  one 
ide    without,    and    so    administered    the    ordinance. 
There  is,  it  is  said,  such  a  cistern  now  in  the  church  of 
^ranbrooke,  in  Kent  :    but  smaller  than  the  ancient 
aptistei  ies.    Some  had  ornamented  roofs  set  on  pillars, 
nd  the  steps  of  those  in  the  ground  were  three.     The 
dministrator,   whether  in  or  out  of  the  w*ater,   stood 
n  the  right  side  of  the  candidate,  his  face  looking  to 
is  shoulder.     The  candidate  stood  erect,  and  the  ad- 
iinistrator,  while  he  pronounced  the  baptismal  words, 
id  his  right  hand  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head  of  the 
mdidate,  and  bowed  him  gently  forward,  till  he  was  all 
nder  water.     Hence  baptism  \ias  taken  for  ait  act  of 
ivine  worship,  a  stoopinj^.  and  paying  a  profoinid  horn- 
ge  to  God.    The  baptized  person  raised  biiUMlf  up, 
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and  walked  out  of  the  water,  and  another  candidate  fal- 
lowed, the  adminbtrator  standing  all  the  time  erect  k 
his  place.  This  method  hath  more  than  antiquity  Id  re- 
commend iU  It  is  so  easy  to  the  administrator,  ao  per- 
fect an  immersion,  so  disengaged  to  the  candidate,  m 
free  from  giving  pain  to  the  spectators,  a  method  a> 
decent  and  expeditious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  b  not  lUfr 
versally  practised.  It  requires  for  a  middle-aized  per* 
son,  on  condition  of  a  proper  genuflexion,  which  it  ii 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  makiKg  in  the  adminislrationf 
three  feet  of  water,  and  for  a  very  tail  man  diree  feet 
and  a  half.  There  are,  as  was  observed  before,  the  it* 
mains  of  many  ancient  baptisteries  abroad,  in  which  uc 
various  antiquities  descnptive  of  thb  mode.  The 
bishop  stood  in  the  water,  and  the  candidate  in  hb  bif- 
tism  bowed  forward  under  hb  hand,  which  b  the  aMVW 
ing  of  Prudent!  us,  when  he  speaks  of  baptizing  tbi 
breast,  and  of  Tertullian,  when  he  says,  Chrisdansrf 
his  time  were  baptized  by  bowin?  down  with  great  sbb- 
plicity,  without  pomp,  and  in  few  words.  The  Bi|k 
tist  churches,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  foi^ve  thb  anioidU 
version.  It  is  the  glory  of  their  constitution,  that  m 
itidividual  may  propose  his  opinion,  and  that  nobody  ii 
obliged  to  adopt  it. 

Thb  Administration  of  Baptism  by  the  Dvtci 

Baptists* 

The  Dutch  Baptists  reject  infant  baptism,  andadp 
minister  the  ordinance  only  to  such  as  profess  faith  «id 
repentance  :  but  they  baptize  by  pouring.  They  zssafft 
in  general  six  reasons  for  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  . 
the  rejection  of  infants.  The  first  is,  the  command  | 
of  Christ  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Matthew^  Go  jc^ 
therefore^  and  teach  all  nations^  baptizh^  them:  first 
teach  them,  then  baptize  them.  The  second  is,  the  D^ 
cessary  prerequisite,  a  personal  profession  of  &ith,  of 
which  infants  are  incapable  :  the  eunuch  asked,  ffh^ 
doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  Philip  answered,  If  thai 
believest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mqyest.  The  third  i^ 
that  professing  of  Christianity,  which  is  expected  of  the 
person  baptized  :  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  bc^isxi 
into  Christ  haw  put  on  Christ.    The  fourth  b,  the  babH 
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livings  which  is  required  boCh  at  and  after  baptisnii 
ich  is  repentance  and  newness  of  life  :  Repent  and  he 
^tized:  so  nunrf  of  us  as  vtere  battized  unto  Jesus 
risif  shouid  walk  in  newiess  of  if/e.     The  fifth  b| 
sign  and  seal  oi  communion  with  Jesus,  both  in  hb 
th  and  resurrection  :  so  matry  of  us  as  were  baptized 
•  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  unto  his  death  :    in 
tism  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  faith  of  the 
"-ation  of  God.    The  sixth  is,  the  stipulation  of  the 
tized  to  devote  themselves  whoUjr  to  the  service  of 
i  :  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the 
y  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    In  defence  of  these  princi- 
(,  they  quote  the  concessions  of  both  Catholicks  and 
testants,  as  of  Witsius,   Limborch,   Vossius,  and 
\y  other  learned  men,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of 
lers  of  their  own  community  :    who  all  give  a  ver- 
against  the  competency  of  infants  to  paruke  of  this 
inance,  but  they  nold  themselves  bound  to  nothing 
their  own  sense  of  scripture. 
4enno,  the  fether  of  the  Dutch  Baptists,  says,  ^'  after 
have  searched  ever  so  diligently,  we  shall  find  no 
T  baptism  be«des  dipping  in  water  [doopsel  inden 
cr']  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  maintained  in 
word(l).'^      Menno  was  dipped  himself,  and  he 
tized  o^rs  by  dipping :    but  some  of  his  followers 
aduced  pouring,  as  they  imagined  through  necessity, 
rison,  and  now  the  practice  generally  prevails.     The 
lidate  kneels,  the  minister  holds  his  hands  over  his 
1,  the  deacon  pours  in  water,  which  runs  through 
the  top  of  the  head.     Then  follow  imposition  of 
is  and  prayer.     The  narrator  of  this  observes,  ^*  that 
requisition  of  iaith.  and  repentance  in  the  Dutch 
tisms,  keeps  the  worid  and  the  church  asunder,  as 
tism  was  intended  to  do,  for,  adds  he,  where  the 
nsm  of  infants  prevails  there  b  no  world,  all  are 
rch  (2).»' 

English-American  Baptisic* 

>uring  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  persecution  fell  widi 
lerable  weight  on  the  Baptbts  in  England,  and  they 

Mennonit  Stmonit .  Opera,  1539.  pag.  24. 

Morgan  Edwartlt.  MaterimU  ttiwtrd  m  MiHofy  ^eke  Mafiihu  in  Penn* 
ua.  Vol.  i.  pag.  94* 
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fled  into  America.  Their  history  hath  been  latdy  writ- 
ten  by  one  of  their  ministers  ( )).  They  have  continued 
ever  since  to  believe  the  doctrine,  and  practise  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Caivinist  churcht^s  of  their  mother-coun- 
tT}\  so  that  their  baptism  resembles  that  of  the  Englidi 
Baptists,  and  there  is  no  need  to  attempt  a  descriptioa 
of  it  here. 

The  AoMimsTRATioK  of  Bapttsk  by  the  Gei- 

MAN  Baptists  in  America. 

The  German  Baptists  in  America,  called  Tankers  or 
Dippers,  baptize  so  as  to  i-iclude  the  princi|)al  forms  of 
the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  GrceWs  (i).  The  ad- 
ministrator with  the  candid.ite  goes  into  a  river.  The 
candidate  kneels  down  in  the  water,  and  the  administn- 
tor  puts  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  bends  him  forward  tiD 
he  is  immt-r^d  ;  he  does  this  three  timc*>,  pronouncing 
during  the  cerenony  the  usual  baptismal  words.  The 
baptized  continues  kneeling  till  the  adfninistrator  pniTS, 
and  lays  on  handi,  then  he  rises  and  departs.  Trine 
immersion  is  very  easily  performed  this  way  :  kneeling 
seems  ill-timed  ;  but  the  reflection  of  the  historian, 
that  it  doth  not  represent  a  burial,  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate ;  for  to  bury,  in  a  figurative  sense,  which  is 
the  sense  of  the  apostle  Paul,  is  to  conceal,  to  hide, 
to  put  out  of  si  gilt,  to  cover,  and  in  the  present 
case  to  cover  with  wa»er.  It  is  not  the  posture  of  the 
body,  but  the  overflowing  of  the  water  that  seems  to 
be  intended.  Thus  it  is  said,  buried  in  snow^  buried  in 
thought,  buried  in  the  world,  buried  in  books;  and 
in  this  sense  eccler^iastical  writers  understood  a  being 
buried  in  water  in  batUism  ( >)  :  not  for  the  exposure 
of  a  corpse,  but  for  the  covering  of  a  man,  as  Jesus 
was  covered  in  the  gra\e. 

The  first  English  Biptists,  when  they  read  the  phrase 
buried  in  baptism,  instantly  thought  of  an  English  buriali 

f  S)  In  tvM  vlumet  Bvo.  By  the  Jfev,  Isaac  Backus  ;  thejirtt  at  Beil^ 
1777,  the  tecond  at  Providence,  1784. 

(4)  M.  Ed^arcls^  as  kefare,  page  67.  •  •  -  Ludwi^f.  Tauchen  oder  T\iKek»: 
to  dxtck,  d  Tc  urJUmn'ee,  under  voter 

(5)  Gre{»)rii  Nyssen.  Orat.  de  Baptie.  Nos  baptisrea  aasumrnles  «d  ii"' 
itationem  Domini,  in  terra  nuidem  non  sepelimiir,  sed  ad  terrs  cof^' 
turn  elementum  Tenientes,  in  iHa,  sicut  saWator  in  terra,  abecomiimai'"" 
Honori  Auguttodun.  De  Can.  Dom.  Serm.  Triduo  Domino  cooKpcli**' 
cum  ter  undii  immerst  quasi  terra  operinut^. 
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and  therefore  baptized  by  laying  the  body  in  the  form 
of  burying  in  their  own  country ;  but  they  might  have 
observed  that  Paul  wrote  to  Romans,  and  that  Romans 
did  not  bury,  but,  burned  the  dead,  and  buried  nothing 
of  the  dead  but  their  ashes  in  urns ;  so  that  no  fair  reas- 
oning on  the  form  of  baptizing  can  be  drawn  from  the 
mode  of  burying  the  dead  in  England. 


CHAP.   XXXIX. 

The  true  Ground  of  Action  in  Religion. 

IN  general  there  are  only  two  grounds  of  action  in  re- 
ligion, force  and  choice :  but  stricdy  speaking,  there  are 
three,  which  may  be  called,  for  distinction  sake,  power, 
passion,  and  reason  :  but  the  last  b  the  only  safe 
ground. 

Power  is  not  a  righteous  Ground  of  Action. 

Power  over  religion  and  conscience  is  iniquitous  in 
every  form.  If  it  be  exercised  by  a  state,  it  is  civil  tyr- 
anny :  if  by  a  council  or  a  synod,  by  one  ecclesiastick 
or  more,  it  is  ecclesiastical  tyranny  :  if  by  a  parent  or  a 
master,  a  guardian,  or  a  tutor,  it  is  domestick  tyranny ; 
the  same  thing  in  different  hands.  Jesus  foretold,  that 
such  an  unnatural  dominion  would  be  exercised  under 
the  sacred  name  of  the  service  of  God;  and  time  bath 
fully  verified  the  prediction.  The  long  reign  of  the 
church  of  Rome  gave  this  exercise  of  power  a  full  op- 
portunity to  display  itself  in  every  light,  and  in  all  its 
possible  effects;  and  negligent  to  a  degree  must  that 
l^rotestant  have  been,  who,  at  this  age  of  Christianity, 
and  with  die  history  of  so  many  centuries  before  his 
•eyes,  is  not  able  to  determine  what  dominion  over  con- 
science can,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  It  can  mask,  di- 
vide, degrade,  and  destroy  the  human  species :  but  it 
cannot  support  Christianity,  and  it  utterly  annihilates 
the  credit  of  it.  Three  great  errors  constitute  the  core 
of  this  fatal  excrescence ;  three  errors  introduced  inta 
the  healthful  Christian  body  by  the  intemperance  of  a 
few  in  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  and  matured  in  times 
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6i  thick  univerBal  darkness.    The  first  is,  that  the  enc 
of  souls  doth  not  lie  in  souls  thenibelves :  but  in  extrin- 
sick  hands,  to  whom  Almighty  God  hath  committed  the 
trust :  as  if  there  were  any  principle  stronger  than  selt 
love,  as  if  any  foreign  trustees  would  take  more  care  of 
the  soul,  than  the  soul  would  of  itself.    The  second  ii^ 
that  there  is  a  mft^t^  )*y^i  a  something  deep  and  myste^ 
rious  in  Christianity,  inaccessible  to  the  eye,  and  inevi- 
dent  to  the  understanding  of  ordinary  men,  and  yet  so 
essential  to  their  participation  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  they  cannot  be  saved  without  be- 
lieving it.     This  exhibits  a  revelation  unrevealed,  and  it 
prepares  the  mind  to  grovel  in  credulity.      The  third 
IS,  the  affixing  of  guilt  to  errors  of  tlie  mind.      The 
first  sinks  the  bulk  below  manhood,  and  raises  the  few 
above  it.     The  second  oppresses  the  degraded  bulk 
with  intolerable  burdens,  and  elevates  the  rest  into  the 
condition  of  privy-cr)unsellors  of  heaven  in  private,  and 
representatives  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  princes,  and 
even  the  King  of  kings  himself  in  publick.     The  thinl 
strips  the  slaves  of  the  reputation  of  real  virtue,  and  as- 
cribes to  them  imaginary  crimes,  which  attributes  be- 
come reasons  for  their  lords  to  inflict  punishments  on 
them.      All  dominion  over  conscience  includes  some 
degree  of  these  errors  :    different  ages  and  different 
churches  exercising  such  power  are  to  be  placed  in  dit 
ferent  stages  of  the  depravity  :  and  the  Catholick  inqui- 
sition is  nothing  but  the  consummation  and  perfect  r^ 
ness  of  the  system. 

The  best  and  most  complete  history  of  the  inqui^tioa 
was  partly  published  at  Madrid,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IL 
by  Doctor  Lewis  a  Paramo,  one  of  the  judges  of  thit 
formidable  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  It  is  said 
partly,  because  the  author  intended  to  add  two  volumes 
more :  but,  it  seems,  the  holy  office  quietly  prevented 
the  publication  of  the  other  volumes,  and  the  reprindng[ 
of  this,  and  collected  and  concealed  the  books  which 
had  been  published,  prudently  judging  that  an  expo- 
sure of  their  powers  might  subject  the  office  to  a  limita- 
tion. In  this  most  curious  book,  which  is  full  of  in- 
formation, the  practice  of  the  courts  of  inquisition  and 
the  rules  and  reasons  of  proceeding  are  clearly  and  fuOy 
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laid  open  (l).  Heresy,  the  chief  crime  to  be  punished, 
b  defined  with  the  utmost  precision,  according  to  the  ideas 
.  of  the  inquisitorial  judges,  to  be  anopiqion  contrary  to  faith, 
in  a  Christian  with  obstinacy  (2).  The  culprit  is  a  Chris* 
tian  by  profession,  for  persons  not  professing  Christian- 
ity are  infidels,  not  hereticks.  It  is  called  an  opinion^ 
because  it  is  precisely  an  act  of  the  understanding  and 
not  of  the  will,  though  it  implies  volition.  It  is  defined 
an  opinion  contrary  Xo  faiths  because  an  error  concern- 
ing discipline  is  not  heresy.  It  is  said  to  be  attended 
with  obstinacy^  because  if  a  person  renounces  an  error 
on  receiving  information  that  what  he  holds  is  errone- 
ous, he  is  not  deemed  an  heretick.  The  union  of  four 
things  then  constitutes  an  heretick  :  he  must  be  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  -  —  he  must  choose  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, which  is  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  the 
will  -  -  -  -  in  ttus  opinion  he  must  persevere  ;  this  is  ob- 
stinacy —  -  and  finally,  the  opinion  which  he  hath 
fbrnied,  and  in  which  he  chooses  to  persevere,  must  be 
contrary  to  faith  (3).  The  question  is,  what  doth  the 
holy  office  mean  by  faitk,  contrariety  to  which  is 
deemed  of  the  essence  of  heresy  ?  The  learned  judge 
replies,  faith  is  to  be  taken  here  objectively,  for  truths  of 
religion  to  be  believed  :  Thus,  adds  he,  should  you 
affirm  that  the  earth  is  bigger  than  the  sun,  it  would  be 
an  error  and  not  an  heresy,  because  the  position  doth 
not  belong  to  religion.  If  it  be  asked,  what  are  the 
truths  of  religion  to  be  believed  ?  The  answer  is,  what* 
ever  the  church  hath  determined  concerning  faith  and 

Gctice.     If  the  scripture  be  objected,  the  judge  of  the 
y  office  will  reply,  that  in  a  case  of  doubt  between 
the  prisoner  and  the  bench  concerning  the  sense  of 

(1^  Ludovici  a  Paramo.  De  origine  et  Progrenu  Officii  Sanctc  In- 
quiiitionis,  S(C.    Lib.  ires.  Matritl.  1598. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(.1)  Ibid.  Quatiior  apponuntur,  qiiz  hcresim  constitaere  videntar.  Pri- 
Bum  est  electio  opinionis  falsse,  et  doctrinx  perverse,  amissa  Catholica 
Teritate  :  sic  hxretis  est  error  intellectus.  Secundum  eat,  quod  hxresis 
•tt  circa  es  qiiie  pertinent  ad  fidem,  vel  sunt  contra  deterniinationem 
•cielesix  circa  fidem,  vel  circa  bonos  mores.  Tertiuro  est  divisio 
S  Catholira  fide,  quia  de  iis  qui  foris  sunt  nihil  ad  nos  Qtiartum  est 
pjBilinax  adhae^'io  illi  ussertioni  T^Uk  ;  sic  est  obsUnatio  in  voluatate  i 
piminacia  auteia  cognoscitur  myitis  roodii.    Ad  primiun  dico^  &c. 
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scripture,  that  is  to  be  taken  for  the  true  senise  which 
the  Pope  and  councils  have  declared  (4), 

Some  Protestants  have  called  this  inquisitorial  jurist 
prudence  the  essence,  and  many  Catholicks  have  called 
It  the  support  of  the  Catholick  religion.    Rather  let  it  be 
denominated   the  essence  of  tyranny  to  support  am 
form  of  religion.     There  are  three  undeniable  proon 
that  the  inquisition  is  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
Catholick  form  of  religion.     One  is  the  date  of  the  holy 
office.     The  first  inquisitor  was  appointed  by  Pope  In* 
nocent  iii.  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  sixteen  :  but 
the  Catholick  church  subsisted  in  great  splendour  long 
before  that  time.      Next,  it  is  remarkable  that  some 
Catholick  countries  never  admitted  of  an  inquisition. 
England,   Scotland,    and  Ireland  never   had,    at  their 
worst  times,  enough  of  a  spirit  of  submission  to  author- 
ity to  allow  of  this  kind  of  government.     It  is  also  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  be  observed,  that  many  affirm, 
the  modern  Catholick  world  hath  of  late  years  disused 
the  aid  of  this  court  in  matters  of  religion.     The  inqui- 
sition hath,   no  doubt,  destroyed  a  great   number  of 
lives  :   but,  as  the  office  used  to  take  cognizance  of  oth- 
er crimes  beside  heresy,  the  executions  ought  not  to  be 
all  placed  to  the  account  of  religion.     In  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  nineteen  persons  were  burnt  at  an  autB 
de  fe  at  Madrid.     Twelve  were  Jews,  one  was  a  Span- 
ish renegade,  who  had  turned  Mohammedan,  and  six 
were  women.     There  were  three  rag- merchants,  one 
slop-seller,  one  inn-keeper,  one  soldier,  two  snuff-deal- 
ers,  one  pedlar,   one  strolling  silversmith,    and   three 
were  vagabonds.     Ten  had  no  property  to  be  confiscat- 
ed, and  it  is  not  clear  that  any  of  them  were  condemned 
for  heresy.         A   gentleman,   who  travelled    through 
Portugal  and  Spain  in  the  years  seventeen  hundied  and 

seventy-one two,  affirms,  that  no  person  in  either  of 

these  kingdoms  had  been  put  to  death  on  a  religious 

(4)  Ibid    pag  553.   Axiom,  iii     EaqiiB  ad  (idem  specUnt  habent  aep- 
tcin  ip-adus-- — Aiticiili  fidei— sacra  script ur a— tradtttones—diffini* 

tiones  conciliorum decreta  puntificiim —  quz  ez  his  evid^nter  dedd* 

•untur— >quK  consensu  patrum  recepla  fliiiit— Oiiinia  quaestio,  qam 
oritur  circa  scripturarum  Irctiores,  statim  defertur  ad  eccle«iam,  ut  iM 
judicet  quid  tenendum  sit— Bcclesia  est  convocatio  multonim  ad  onir" 

Dei   cultum Catholica    r.on   potest    errare— ^Komana    eat 

mater  ct  magistra— — £cclegia  et  iaporium  icwtenuaaaty  &c« 
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account  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  Other  travellers 
remark  the  decline  of  the  office  in  other  states.  This 
great  evil  hath  begun  to  correct  itself,  and  the  Christian 
world  hath  discovered  that  to  compel  people  to  profess 
to  believe  what  the  church  believes,  is  only  to  force 
honest  men  to  play  the  hypocrite.  There  is  no 
tenable  ground,  except  that  of  allowing  all  men  to  form 
their  own  sentiments,  laying  aside  all  manner  of  coer- 
cive  measures  in  the  church,  and  confining  the  civil 
magistrate  to  the  cognizance  of  overt  acts,  which  injure 
society. 

(A  number  of  observations,  whicb  go  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
the  (nquisition  has  been  displayed  in  too  many  Protestant  church* 
€8y  are  here  omitted.     £d,] 

The  greatest  man  among  the  Baptists  at  the  Reform- 
ation, the  celebrated  Andrew  Dudith,  a  man  to  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance,  much  for  his  rank,  more 
for  his  abilities  and  virtue,  but  most  of  all  for  his  love  of 
liberty,  entered  beyond  all  others  into  the  spirit  of  this 
subject,  and  simplified  the  whole  affair  so  that  a  peasant 
might  understand  it,  by  proposing  only  one  plain  ques- 
tion. **To  whom  do  you,  divines,  all  address  your- 
lelves  in  your  disputes:  who  is  to  he  judge?  I,  for  my- 
self, most  certainly :  you  for  yourself:  a  third  for  him- 
lelf :  and  every  individual  of  the  human  race  for  the 
same  reason  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty."  A 
French  historian  says,  Dudith  joined  this  party  for  the 
lake  of  a  liberty  of  saying  what  he  would  on  every  subject. 
He  did  so.  r  or  this  he  resigned  his  bishoprick,  for  this 
se  quitted  the  Lutheran  and  Calviuist  chu relies,  and  for 
his  he  settled  in  that  of  the  Unitarians  in  Poland,  where  in 
iie  enjoyment  of  this  precious  liberty  he  felt  a  happiness 
irhich  he  had  never  known  beiore  :  a  happiness  derived 
iot  from  the  character  of  Imperial  Ambassador,  an  honour 
ivhich  the  Emperor  Maximilian  continued  to  him,  but 
rom  what  no  dignities  can  confer,  the  testimony  of  his 
>wn  integrity  by  his  own  conscience  in  a  state  of  perfect 
"eligious  freedom.  Hence  that  never  to  be  forgotten 
expression  of  his  to  Beza :  ^*  While  you  boast  of  your 
liUtheran  confession,  and  your  Heivetick  creed,  I  keep 
hinking  of  the  6th  commandment,  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

64 
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It  requires  very  little  discernment  to  observe  thai  the 
principle  of  the  inquisition  may  be  admitted  into  the 
constitution  of  a  church,  where  the  practice  is  held  intb- 
horrcnce,  and  that  the  practice  may  be  admitted,  wixst 
the  principle  is  disowned.      Hence  it  comes  to  ptB 
that  in  some  churches  the  constitution  being  ancient  it 
inquisitorial,  but  the  modem  conduct  is  liberal];  and  a 
others  the  constitution  is  liberal,  and  the  conduct  bir* 
barous.      The  Baptist  churches   were  constituted  co 
grounds  just  and  liberal,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  horn 
the  forementioned  principle  of  the  inquisition.      The 
creeds  which  they  published,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  publick  faith,  which  it  would  be  accoumed 
heresy  to  contradict :  but  the  scripture,  and  the  scripture 
interpreted  by  individuals,  was  the  true  and  real  foundatioD 
of  their  first  churches.     It  must  be  allowed,  however, 
that  they  have  not  all  acted  on  this  principle ;  most  are 
divided  into  two  principal  branches  on  the  speculative 
points  of  grace  and  free  will,  the  Particular  fiaptiste 
nolding  Arminianism  as  an  heresy,    and  the  Gencnl 
Baptists  considering  Calvinism  in  the  same  light,  and 
neither  admitting  the  other  to  church  communion,  aod 
both  considering  the  Socinian  Baptists  as  inadmissible 
to  their  churches.     All  allow  separate  societies  to  judge 
for  themselves,  many  allow  individuals  in  their  churcbn 
to  differ,  except  on  fundamental  articles:    and  some 
have  no  fundamental  articles,^  and  only  require  a  per- 
son to  profess  himself  a  believer  in  Christ ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  true  ground  d*  action. 

A  body  of  Christians  united  on  this  general  prindpie 
have  an  unobjectionable  example,  and  want  only  one 
qualification  to  secure  their  happiness,  that  is,  such  a  mild 
temper  as  was  in  Jesus,  who  it  must  be  allowed  held  com* 
muiiion  with  men,  who  knew  very  little  more  than  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  In  the  church  of  this  good  Shcp* 
herd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  the  members  \iere  allowed  to 
question  one  vrith  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead 
should  mean.  Even  after  his  resurrection  they  asked 
him  to  restore  again  the^  kingdom  to  Israel.  Yet  what 
did  Jesus  ?  With  an  unruffled  temper  he  gave  them  the 
friendship  of  his  heart,  esteemed  what  was  lovelj  id 

*  It  may  be  questioned  whethtr  Uiere  it  not  a  litUe  too  much  ItfiQ^  '^ 
this  expression.  [£</.)  j 
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heiDy  and  pitied  and  removed  the  rest  by  instruction 
ind  example.  This  was  divine,  this  was  to  be  an  im- 
ge  oi  the  invbible  God.  Christians,  who  form  church- 
s  on  human  creeds,  find,  as  they  go  on,  a  great  many 
irticles  necessary,  of  which  at  first  they  were  not  appriz- 
ed. At  the  outset  nothing  strikes  but  terms  of  ad  mis- 
ion :  but  in  process  of  time  it  falls  out  not  unfrequently, 
hat  one,  who  hath  been  admitted  on  the  ground  of  be- 
ieving  the  creed  of  the  church,  is  convinced  as  he  thinks 
hat  some  articles  are  erroneous,  and  he  says  it  is  his 
luty  to  inform  his  fellow  members  of  his  reasons  for 
hinking  so.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  man  ?  To 
persecute  him  would  be  a  shame,  for  his  life  is  irre-, 
>roachable.  To  bear  with  him  is  to  violate  the  bond  of 
mion.  Here  will  be  a  conflict  between  the  infallible 
aw  of  nature,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself, 
ind  zeal  for  the  support  of  a  sense  of  scripture  given  by 
i  fallible  man.  It  is  in  such  distressing  seasons,  that 
Christians  beguile  themselves  to  persecute  :  the  solem- 
uty  be^ns  with  arguing  and  praying,  proceeds  to  re- 
>roving,  dictating,  consulting,  and  excommunicating. 
Aid  ends  in  some  communities  in  silent  hatred,  in  others 
n  banishment,  and  in  others  again  in  chains,  and  flames, 
nd  shrieks,  that  pierce  the  hearts  of  men  from  genera- 
bn  to  generation,  wherever  the  bloody  tale  is  told. 

It  is  not  imaginable  that  the  first  Reformers  sat  down 
t  their  desks,  and  drew  up  their  confessions  of  faith  with 
leliberate  design  to  murder  such  as  should  doubt  the 
ruth  of  them.  The  cruelties  came  to  pass  at  the  end 
f  a  train  of  actions :  but  had  they  been  content  with  the 
implicity  of  revelation,  these  murders  never  could  have 
ome  to  pass,  and  their  annals  would  have  come  down  to 
losterity  unstained  with  human  blood.  The  most  incor- 
igible  of  all  Baptist  hereticks,  Servetus  himself,  profess- 
d  to  believe  what  the  scriptures  affirm,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Ion  of  God:  but  h'ls  opponents  wpuld  not  suffer  him 
3  explain  the  text  for  himself,  they  would  add  one  ex- 
ilanatory  epithet,  and  that  one  wcnrd,  consubstantiali  be- 
^  a  fraca,  that  ended  in  burning  the  good  man  to  ash- 
s.  They  said  he  was  not  a  Christian  because  he  would 
ot  utter  that  word  with  approbation :  but  they  never 
oubted  of  their  own  Chr^tianity  for  burning  him  at 
stake. 
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Passion  is  not  a  Righteous  Ground  of  ActioV| 

The  proper  end  of  moral  philosophy  is  the  regulation 
of  life.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  end,  philosophers  obberve» 
the  passions  must  be  subservient  to  the  nobler  powers 
of  the  understanding  and  the  will ;  and  conscienoe, 
the  moral  sense,  must  adjudge  and  direct  the  whok. 
If  this  order  be  inverted,  the  most  innocent  as  effectuaDj 
as  the  most  guilty  passions  may  disconcert  the  actions 
of  life,  and  destroy  the  man.  What  an  infinite  dis- 
tance is  tliere  between  sensual  pleasures  which  are 
the  meanest  sort  of  human  enjoyments,  and  the  pleas- 
4]res  of  imagination,  which  have  for  their  objects  the 
imitative  arts !  yet  passion  for  the  latter,  if  uncontrolled 
by  reason  and  religion,  may  be  attended  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  one  example. 

Of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  musick  nothing  need  be 
said  ;  the  whole  world,  compelled  by  nature,  patronize 
it.  The  love  of  it  is  innocent,  and  a  man  insensi- 
ble to  the  pleasure  of  musick,  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
seems  to  want  something  essential  to  his  species.  An 
ecclesiastical  historian  justly  exults  in  relating  the  noble 
ube  to  which  religious  men  of  all  ages  have  applied 
it,  by  making  it  a  mode  of  adoring  God.  A  part 
of  the  holy  scripture  was  composed  to  be  uttered  in 
vocal,  and  a  part  to  be  set  to  instrumental  musick. 
The  Man  of  sorrows  sang  with  his  disciples  at  the  insti- 
tution of  the  last  supper.  The  apostles  and  the  primi- 
tive Christians  adored  God  in  psalnis^  and  hymnSy  and 
spiritual  songs  :  and  while  they  advised  the  afBicted  to 
pray,  exhorted  the  rest  to  sing.  Religion  afiords  the 
noblest  subjects,  and  the  finest  models  of  song  ;  and 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  all  divisions  of  Christians, 
whatever  their  speculations  were,  composed  for  publick 
worship,  and  in  their  religious  assemblies  adored  the 
common  Parent  of  mankind  by  singing  his  praise. 
Time  produced  alterations,  and  the  several  degrees  of  die 
scale  may  be  seen  in  modern  assemblies.  The  silent 
Christians,  called  Quakers,  exhibit  an  assembly  of 
primitive  Christians  under  persecution,  safe  only  ii'hile 
the  doors  were  shut,  for  fear  of  the  intolerant  Jews. 
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'he  other  English  Dissenters  resemble  the  same  Chris- 
ans  in  a  free  state  ;  where  all  sing  what  the  most  have 
iamined  and  believe.  In  some  a  band  of  singers,  in  a 
nging  pew,  exhibit  the  first  step  toward  choral  sei  vice ; 
i  others  a  pitch-pipe  shews  the  introduction,  or  an  or- 
an  the  advancement  of  instrumental  musick.  Among 
le  people  called  Methodists,  and  Moravians,  dialogue 
f'mns,  accompanied  in  some  places  with  instruments, 
lew  the  rudiments  of  the  antiphonal  service  of  a  choir 
a  cathedral,  and  the  latter  hands  a  spectator  forward 
>  the  orchestras  of  foreign  Catholick  churches.  Should 
Christian  of  the  primitive  cast  be  animated  with  a  pas- 
on  for  musick,  should  he  connect  the  gratification  of 
s  passion  with  divine  worship,  and  should  he  choose 
s  religion  merely  by  his  passion,  undoubtedly  he 
ould  not  stop,  till  he  arrived  at  the  church  of  Rome. 

[We  here  orait  several  pages  on  sinking  and  church  musick, 
it  is  called,  which  show  that  this  simple  and  deli^litfnl  part  of 

vine  worship,  like  all  others,  was  gteotty  corrupttd  and  uhused 
the  hands  of  an  ungracious  clergy,  and  a  careless,  worldly 

^ople.  Ed*] 

There  is  one  hymn  of  the  primitive  church,  of  mere 
iman  composition,  usually,  and  it  should  seem  justly, 
id  to  be  composed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which 

of  singular  use  to  unravel  two  apparent  mysteries  : 
e  one  a  stumbling  block  to  some  Protestants,  the  oth- 
'  to  all.  Protestants,  who  deny  infant  baptism,  are 
Fended  at  the  early,  and  general  practice  of  it,  although 
)ne  of  them  date  it  earlier  than  the  third  centur}'  : 
It  it  is  very  credible,  that  the  baptism  of  natural 
fants  was  not  so  early,  nor  ever  so  general  as  hath 
;en  imagined.  The  fathers  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
)und  themselves ;  and  Clement's  hymn  makes  it  appear 
ith  the  utmost  evidence,  that  by  infant,  and  little  in- 
nt,  he  did  not  mean,  either  a  babe  or  a  minor,  but  a 
hristian  of  any  age.  His  whole  book  called  the  Peda- 
Dgwe  is  additional  evidence,  and  he  expressly  says  : 
aul  defines  an  infant,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
hen  he  informs  them  :  /  ivowd  have  you  wise  to  that 
hich  is  good ^  and  simple  concerning  eviL  **We,"  adds 
lenient,  '•are  a  choir  of  such  infants."  Agreeably  to 
is  notion,  at  the  close  of  his  book  of  Pedagogy,  sup- 
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Dosing  himself  and  his  companions  united  in  a  choir  by 
Jesus,  the  pedagogue  of  all  hb  disciples,  he  propoaes  i 
gratuUtory  hymn  of  praise  to  be  sung  by  all  the  choir, 
that  is,  all  the  church,  to  the  honour  of  their  comnoa 
beneFactor,  the  only  teacher,  and  the  perfect  pattern  cl 
spiritual  infiincy,  that  is,  of  innocence. 

jn*ftu9  wmXtn  rnimmt     .  -  Froenum  pulloram  indoctiiam, 

Itltff  •fu^09  «TA«y«ir,  -  -  Penaa  Tolucriim  oon  errantiiuD, 

Outi  NHnmH  «7^iKf  •  Veras  clavu*  I^fimiimm^ 

ITm^v  APNaN  Cm^tXmtnr  -  Piutor  agnorum  regaliam  : 

T*v(  rtvf  m^txuf     .    -  -  Tout  timpUces, 

IIAfiAAS  myu^i   •    .  -  Pueros  cougrega, 

AiNAf  mytmf  ....  -  Ad  saucte  lauaaiidaiii, 

T^Nif  mi^XMi      ...  -  Siucere  caaendum 

Axmrnuf  rlf^trtf       -    -  -  Ore  inooxio 

nAlAQN  nyfif  xh^^  *  Christum  puerorum  ducem. 

In  this  style  the  whole  hymn  proceeds,  represendog 
Jesus  as  the  King  of  children,  bmyAivc  w^im  who  nour- 
ishes his  family  of  little  infanu,  by  administering  to 
their  tender  mouths  the   milk   of  heavenly  wisdom : 

r«A«  ^vf4^9^^f  -  -  r^pmf  mt  «ik  -  -  m  NHmAZOI  -  «  WkiXMf    fi^mww 
iStrmXX§f€tfiy  &c. 

The  primitive  fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tuHian,   Cyprian,   Lactantius,  Epiphanius,  Nazianzen, 
Basil,  Austin,  and  Chrysostom,  all  lovers  of  musick,  de« 
claimed  in  the  most  bitter  style  against  the  secular  mu- 
sick of  the  theatres  as  an  invention  of  the  devil :  hot 
some  of  them  did  not  foresee,  and  none  of  them  guarded 
against,  the  evils  which  the  introduction  of  consonaooe 
in  musick  produced  in  the  church.     It  was  not  one  of 
the  least,  that  it  effected  a  vacancy  of  religious  principle 
in  the  laity  ;  who,  having  nothing  to  do  at  chuieh  but 
enjoy  themselves,  went  to  divine  service  only  to  see 
others  perform.     The  handsome  compliment  of  a  prim- 
itive monk  to  an  abbot  became  the  real  history  of  the 
laity  at  church  after  this  period.     Three  monks  went  io 
company  once  a  year  to  visit  Abbot  Antony,  and  two  of 
the  three  asked  him  many  questions,  and  consulted  him 
on  many  cases  of  conscience  and  practice :  the  other 
was  silent.     After  many  such  visits,  the  Abbot  said  to 
the  third  monk  :  ^*  Brother,  you  have  visited  me  many 
years,  and  you  have  never  asked  me  one  question. "    The 
monk  politely  replied :  Father,  I  am  satis&ed  with  the 
flight  of  you." 
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The  worst  evil,  that  church  musick  produced,  was  a 
revolution  in  disfavour  of  Christian  liberty :  a  revolution 
that  introduced  tyranny  and  slavery.      To  supply  the 
choir,  prelates,  monks  and  canons  formed  singing  schools 
of  children.     In  them  the  whip,  and  in  themonasteriest 
the  rigid  discipline  of  the  infants,  by  a  constant  use  of 
the  rod,  made  every  boy  a  slave,  and  so  prepared  him 
to  play  the  tyrant,  when  he  became  a  man.     All  child- 
ren in  monasteries  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  called 
infants,  and  were  subject  by  statutes  to  a  discipline  ex- 
€essively  illiberal  and  severe ;  and  such  as  formed  the 
choir  were  exposed  to  a  much  more  cruel  treatment  by  the 
unruly  passions  of  the  precentor  and  his  assistants.     In 
the  singing  schools  the  same  rigour  was  observed,  and 
the  whip,  with  which  Pope  Gregory  i.  used  to  correct 
his  singing  boys,  was  shewn  long  after  his  death  as  a 
curiosity.     In  all  places  obedience  was  incalculated  as  a 
compendium  of  all  virtue.     In  monasteries  every  soul 
was  in  a  state  of  obedience.     Among  the  secular  clergy 
every  individual  was  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  his  dio* 
eesan.     In  all  kingdoms  in  the  West  every  prelate  was 
in  late  times  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  of  Rome ; 
as  those  of  the  East  were  to  their  patriarchs.     Hence  a 
dread  of  thinking  for  themselves  was  every  where  ap- 
plauded as  the  general  guardian  of  faith  and  virtue,  and 
an  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  represented  as  a 
complication  of  all  crimes.     Before  the  reformation  obe- 
dience was  the  summary  of  all  religion :  but,  at  that 
happy  period  when  the  good  sense  of  the  clergy  re- 
belled against  monachism  and  Popery,  it  was  with  an  ill 
grace  that  any  of  the  reformers  forged  new  fetters  for 
others,  and  by  associating  human  creeds  with  civil  gov« 
cmment  forbade,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  posterity  to  be 
free.     From  this  mismanagement  they  brought  on  them- 
selves, and  all  their  disciples,  both  those  of  necessity 
and  those  of  choice,  the  heavy  work  of  trying  to  support 
^ir  systems  by  evidence  :    a  method  not  necessary 
during  the  dead  silence  of  past  ages,  and  utterly  imprac* 
licable  ever  since.     While  the  clergy  sang  creeds  which 
nobody  examined,  (for  the  choir  looked  at  nothing  but 
tfie  musick)  the  system  of  doctrine  stood  without  bein^ 
kcld  :  but  when  inquiry  came  forward,  persecution  was 
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fiTced  to  aid,  and  when  peraeculion  paused,  the  mis- 
matclied  materials  crumbled  away. 

Exclusive  of  persecution,  and  imposition  of  creedi^ 
many  and  weigbiy  are  the  objections  of    inquisitive 
Christians  a^^inst  such  compilations,  and  it  is  not  one  of 
the  least,  that  they  are  all  composed  of  loose  unconnected 
sentences.     The  gospel  of  the  four  evangelists  ought 
not  to  be  disconcerted  for  the  sake  of  picking  out  creeds. 
It  would  confuse  the  story  ;  and  to  take  one  line  here 
and  another  there,  as  the  sense  of  the  whole,  is  to  render 
the  meaning  doubtful,  and  in  some  cases  even  contn* 
dictory  to  itself.    By  this  method  the  Trinitarian  and  the 
Socinian,  the  Arniinian,  and  the  Calvinist,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  pontiiF  of  Rome,  and  the  SraCch  Se- 
ceder,  nny  euch  produce  his  own  system  :  and  with  equal 
ease  the  history  of  the  American  war  may  be  extracted 
from  Homer's  Iliad.     I'his  method  is  extremely  fiicili- 
tuted  by  spiritualizing  writings.     Who  is  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  the  silver  headed  Doctor  Franklin  in  the 
Greek  bard's  priest  of  Apollo,  liberty  in  hib  daughter, 
the  atlantick,  in  the  sea  that  lashed  the  beach,  and  mur* 
mured  and  echoed  to  his   prayers;  the  parliament  of 
Britain  in  tlie  councils  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  issue  of 
the  contest  in  the  purpose  of  Jove  ^<k  )'inAi«i2«  Bma«.  ?  If 
any  thing  more  be  needful  to  elucidate  a  lavourite  point, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  add  to  the  gospel  some  other 
books,  as  a  history  of  the  creation,  and  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs,  an  ancient  Jewish  ritual  of  Levitical  ceremo- 
nies, an  histor}'  of  the  kings,  and  the  wars  of  the  Jews : 
to  all  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Apocrypha  may  be 
added ;  and  the  fathers  to  that.    He  w  ho  can  do  all  this  is 
a  poor  divine  indeed,  if  he  cannot  content  himself,  and 
compile  a  complete  body  of  divinit}'  of  any  kind,  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.    Here  is  no  persecution,  no  cruelty 
to  be  complained  of  :  but  here  is  a  manifest  departure 
horn  the  great  principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
pertection  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  all  approved 
canons  of  interpretation. 

That  humourous  writer  Dean  Swift,  in  a  pointed  sat- 
ire, ridicules  the  custom  of  forming  doctrines  out  of 
detached  sentences  (5).  The  book  is  not  at  hand,  but 
the  substance  is  this.    A  father  noakes  a  will,  and  leaves 

(5)  Tale  •fa  Tub. 
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an  estate  to  his  three  sons  on  condition  they  never  dress- 
ed like  people  of  fashion.  Unhappily  shoulder  knots 
came  into  fashion  after  the  decease  of  the  testator,  and 
one  of  the  sons  ingeniously  invented  a  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  will  so  as  to  dress  in  the  fashion,  and  yet 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate.  He  could  not 
find  an  exception  in  the  will  in  favour  of  shoulder  knots, 
he  could  not  even  find  the  word  there ;  however,  he  ob« 
served  by  dint  of  study  in  one  word  an  S,  in  another  an 
H,  in  a  third  an  O,  and  all  the  rest  except  a  k,  in  some 
word  or  other.  He  put  these  together,  and  proved  to 
a  demonstration  that  the  K  did  not  affect  the  sound,  that 
shoulder  knots  were  in  the  will,  and  consequently  that 
the  testator  intended  an  exception  in  favour  of  this  very 
imiocent  and  popular  fashion. 

This  sort  of  ingenuity  is  of  all  parties,  and  it  hadi 
abounded  in  the  Catholick  church.  There  was  an  hon- 
est carpenter  in  Tuscany,  who  had  a  son,  a  little  boy. 
Thb  child,  before  he  knew  his  letters,  was  one  day  play-> 
ing  with  the  chips,  which  flew  oflf  from  a  piece  of  timber, 
that  his  father  was  hewing.  Behold,  at  length,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  parent,  the  gamesome  little  rogue 
bv  chance  had  placed  the  chips  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  being  jouied  together  they  made  this  sentence  of  the 
psalmist :  He  shall  reign  from  sea  to  sea.  The  man 
was  struck,  the  language  was  sacred,  none  but  God 
could  e&ct  such  a  miracle,  it  was  in  the  future  tense,  it 
was  a  prophecy.  It  was  a  prophecy  that  came  to  pass 
too,  for  the  little  prophet  in  due  time  became  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Gregory  the  seventh,  pontiff  of  Rome  (6). 

Free  Assent  to  the  connected  Sense  of  Scrip- 
ture IS  THE  only  safe  RuLE   OF  ACTION. 

Apart  from  all  such  visions,  Catholick  and  Protestant, 
it  is  clear,  that  the  connected  sense  of  Scripture  is  the 
only  true  sense,  and  that  fiiir  argument  is  the  only  rea- 

(6)  Caes.  Baronii  Annales.  Tom.  zi.  An.  1073.  Habet  Vaticana  biblio- 
theca  res  j^stab  Gregorii  Papae  septimi  scriptas  —  Cum  pucr  luderet  ad 
pedes  patris  lipma  dolanti*.  ex  rejcctaneis  se?mentis,  cum  nesciret  literas* 
casu  clementa  ilia  formaritt  ez  quibus  almuT  conjuDCtis  illud  Davididicum 
ezpnmcretur  oraculum  :  Dominabitwr  a  mart  us<pte  ad  tnarct  quo  signifi* 
earetur  manum  pueri  ductante  numine,  ejuB  fore  ampliwimam  in  mundo 
auctoritatem. 

65 
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sonable  ground  of  upright  action  in  rdipon.  Aa 
example  of  this  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  baptisin 
will  elucidate  this  subject,  with  a  view  also  to  the  olfaer 
grounds  of  acting,  power  and  passion. 

In  the  Catholick  church,  and  in  the  Greek  chuichi 
infant  baptism  is  established  by  law,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  business  (7). 

In  some  churches,  where  ailment  is  necessaiyf  it 
stands  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  is  an  aigu- 
ment  addressed  to  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear  :  inno- 
cent emotions  in  themselves,  but  attracted  by  thk 
doctrine  into  a  wrong  direction.  A  mother,  who  under- 
stands primitive  baptism  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
badge  of  a  profession  of  life,  sees  no  more  reason  to 
lament  the  dying  of  her  son  unbaptized,  than  she  does, 
Iiaving  intended  him  for  the  army,  to  afflict  herself  be^ 
cause  he  did  not  die  in  regimentals.  The  annexing  tf 
funeral  rites  to  baptism  is  a  cruel  violation  of  reelect 
for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  a  barbarous  argument 
to  the  passions  of  the  living.  The  affixing  of  civil  and 
literary  honours  and  advantages,  not  to  talents  and  virtue^ 
but  to  baptized  talents  and  virtue,  is  still  an  address  to 
the  passions  ;  and  if  talents  and  virtue  be  dispensed 
with  for  the  sake  of  baptism,  it  is  more  than  an  address 
to  innocent  passions  ;  it  is  the  creation  of  base  ones. 

In  churches  unconnected  with  civil  power^  and  where 
infant  baptism  rests  on  argument  alone,  there  are  three 
of  six  classes  of  arguments  which  the  Baptists  reject : 
and  three  more,  which  they  receive  only  when  th^  are 
properly  explained. 

Arguments  taken  from  philosophy  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  them,  for  they  say,  baptism  is  not  a  part  of 
natural  religion,  but  a  positive  institute  of  revelation : 
yet  they  say  philosophy  approves  their  practice. 

To  all  arguments  taken  from  the  Old  Testament^  they 
reply,  the  economy  was  not  given  to  them,  but  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  abolished  to  Jews,  and 

(f)  Mabillon.  Analecg.  Tom.  ir.  Antiq,  Collect.  Veter.  inMCriptimu  MomioM' 
rum,  xlix.  In  ccdtua  S.  Pauli, 

In  ahtula  ad  Fontem. 

Hxc  domus  est  fidei,  mentes  obi  sumna  potetUs 
Lib«ratb  et  sancto  pur^tat  fonte  tuetur. 
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references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament  do  not  re-estab- 
fish  it. 

To  all  arguments  taken  from  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  subsequent  to  the  four  gospels,  some  say, 
tfaey  are  admissible  only  as  explanatory  of  the  doctrine 
and  example  of  Jesus  ;  and  all  say,  the  passages 
that  speak  of  baptism  at  all«  explain  it  wholly  and  de- 
cisively in  their  favour.  The  subjects  of  baptism  are 
explained  in  the  words  of  Luke  ;  **  diey  were  baptized 
both  men  and  Hvometi  .*"  and  the  mode  in  the  words  of 
Paul  ;  ^*By  baptism  we  are  buried  with  Christ  into 
death." 

Aliments  taken  from  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  initiatory  ablutions  of  the  Pagans,  they 
wholly  disallow ;  because,  in  regard  to  the  first,  the  fact 
is  not  proved,  and  in  regard  to  both,  not  the  traditions 
of  the  syn2^;ogue,  or  the  superstitions  of  Pagan  temples, 
but  the  gospel  alone  is  their  rule  of  action. 

Of  arguments  from  antiquity  and  universality  they  af- 
firm, that  if  they  were  affected  at  all  by  these  in  the 
present  case,  they  should  be  affected  too  much,  as  the 
greatest  corruptions  are  upheld  by  the  same  arguments ; 
and  they  add,  infant  sprinkling  is  not  ancient,  and  it 
never  was  universal ;  the  baptism  of  natural  infants  is  of 
comparative  late  date  ;  that  of  minors  of  the  third  or 
fourth  centnry,  and  neither  universal ;  and  the  primitive 
ages,  they  affirm,  baptized  only  believers,  and  them 
only  by  /dipping  at  their  own  request ;  but  no  argu- 
ments of  this  class  affect  them,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  being  imposed  on  by  interpolated  or  spurious  writ- 
ings, and  because  the  gospel  is  the  sole  ground  of  their 
faith  and  practice. 

No  arguments  taken  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity 
affect  them  on  this  subject.  They  affirm,  that  it  is  im- 
possible dipping  a  man  should  disturb  government  any 
more  than  sprinkling  a  child  does  :  they  say,  religion 
may  support  men  under  bad  governments,  but  it  is  fitted 
only  to  good  goveniments,  for  the  same  reason  tliat  the 
gospel  may  preserve  a  wretch  from  despair,  while  it  sits 
easy  only  on  virtuous  minds  :  and  they  add  that  as 
there  arc  in  general  only  two  grounds  of  action  in  relig- 
ion, force  and  choice,  and  as  force  is  practised  on  an  in- 
£int  in  its  baptism,  every  government  that  exercises  such 
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imposition  by  the  magistrate  or  by  the  mioistier  is  an  im- 
perfect government,  and  passive  obedience  in  retigioo 
was  never  yet  a  virtue  with  the  Baptists,  and  probably 
never  will  be  ;  for  baptism  deferred  till  individuals  eai- 
brace  or  neglect  it,  implies  a  freedom  of  choice  ioooiu 
patiblc  with  all  dictates  of  power. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  agotber  class  of 
arguments,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  such  as  quote  tbenii 
anid  prove  nothing  except  that  the  cause  is  in  exceed- 
ing distress  for  want  of  proof. 

Gerard  John  Vossius,  who  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  a  distinguished  patron  of  in&nt  sprinkling,  gives 
two  curious  reasons  for  the  validity  of  aspersion.     First 

Sprinkling  preserves  the  •»^»^  that  is,  the  essence  of 

what  ?  the  sacrament.  It  would  have  raised  the  laugh 
too  loud  to  have  said,  sprinkling  preserves  the  essence  of 
dipping  :  he  therefore  prudently  afl^med  it  presen  es 
the  essence  of  the  sacramem^  which  was  not  the  thing 
in  dispute.  The  same  Vossius  was  pleased  to  suppose, 
that  the  apostles  baptized  by  pouring  on  water :  but 
the  question  is  of  sprinkling  or  scattering  in  drops, 
which  is  very  different  from  pouring.  How  did  he 
know  the  apostles  baptized  by  pouring?  Had  he  re- 
ceived any  new  book  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles  written 
by  eye  witnesses  ?  No  :  but  Thomas  of  Aquino,  an 
Italian  friar,  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Vossius,  had  supposed  that  the  apostles  sometimes  baptiz- 
ed by  pourings  in  order  to  account  for  the  numbers  bap- 
tized in  one  day.  Vossius  mi^ht  have  recollected, 
tliat  although  the  friar  lived  four  hundred  years  before 
him,  yet  the  same  friar  was  not  born  till  near  twelve 
hundred  years  after  the  apostles.* 

*  •*  If  pity  for  the  wretched  be  a  generous  passion,  uho  can  help  in- 
diilging^  it  when  he  sees  an  illiterate  Baptist  h^ng  his  bead  dtunted  and 
dismayed  by  the  unfair  criticism  of  a  learned  teacher,  who  tells  him  the 
word  baptize  is  Greek,  and  signifies  pouring  as  well  as  dipping  }  Great 
men  love  sometimes  to  trifle*  The  inference  which  these  translators  draw 
from  their  own  version  is  not  exactly  logical ;  for  I  prove,  says  Vossins, 
going  to  dip  an  infant,  that  the  word  baptize  signifies  to  pour  as  well  as  to 
dip.  In  virtue  of  this  what  does  he  P  He  takes  the  infant,  and  neither 
pours  nor  dips,  but  sprinkles,  and  tlien  liAs  up  his  voice  and  savs  to  i 
congfregation  of  English  peasants,  the  Greek  will  bear  me  out.  Verily, 
this  is  not  fair  ! 

'*  Suppose  an  honest  Baptist  peasant  should  stand  up  and  say  to  such  a 
man.  'Sir,  1  have  understood  that  Jesus  lived  and  died  in  the  East ; 
that  four  of  his  disciples  wrote  his  history  in  the  Greek  language— -ibat 
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In  the  same  manner  Dr.  Wall,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  reading,  after  he  had  in  vain  quoted  ever}'  pas- 
sage in  the  Others  that  looked  any  tning  like  iavonr. 
able  to  his  point,  called  in  the  aid  of  tradition,  and  two 
arguments  are  curious.  He  endeavours  to  make  his 
reader  believe  that  John  Baptist  baptized  infants  in 
Palestine  in  or  about  the  vear  of  Christ  thirtv  :  and  for 
proof  he  affirms,  that  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  in  Italy, 
about  four  hundred  years  after,  thought  so.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected: Ambrose  speaks  of  reforming  infants  from 
wickedness  b}  baptism,  of  course,  his  infants  must  have 
been  reformed  youth :  the  Doctor's  answer  is  ready : 
Ambrose  meant  not  the  reformation  of  a  wicked  life^ 
but  the  reformation  of  a  wicked  nature  derived  from 
Adam :  consequently  John  Baptist  believed  the  African 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  The  same  Dr.  Wall  quotes 
an  inscription  composed  by  Paulinus  to  be  put  over  a 
baptismal  font,  to  prove  that  in  his  time  infants  were 

his  apostles  preached  in  Greek  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  that 
the  Greeks  heard,  believed,  and  were  baptized— c\ery  nation  under- 
stands  its  own  langfuage  best ,  and  no  doubt  the  Greeks  understand  Greek 
better  than  we  do— now  I  have  been  informed— »set  me  right  if  I  be 
^nronc^— »that  from  the  first  preaching  of  the  apostles  to  this  day,  the 
Greeks  have  always  understood,  that  to  baptize  was  to  dip;  and  so  far  are 
they  from  thinking  that  to  baptize  is  to  pour  or  sprinkle,  I  have  been  tokl 
they  baptize  by  dipping  three  times.  I  do  not  understand  Greek,  but  I 
think  the  Greeks  themselves  do.  If  therefore  I  were  to  dip  for  other  reasons: 
and  if  I  were  oblig^  to  determine  my  priictice  by  the  sense  of  the  singla 
wcmi  baptism  :  and  if  I  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  trusting  somebody, 
my  reason  would  command  nne  to  take  the  sense  from  the  natives  of  Greece^ 
nUicr  than  from  you,  foreigner.'  That  this  honest  man  would  suppose 
a  true  fact  is  beyond  all  contradiction.— —In  determining  the  precise 
meaning  of  a  Greek  wordgised  to  signify  a  Greek  ceremony,  what  possi- 
ble chance  hath  a  session  of  lexicographers  against  whole  empires  of  na* 
tiTe  Greeks  ?  Let  the  illiterate  then  enjoy  themselves,  and  recollect  when 
they  baptize  by  dipping,  they  understand  Greek  exactly  as  tlie  Greeks 
themselves  understand  it."  [^Robintm't  Besearchet,  p.  91»  92. 

[A  few  years  since  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Capt.  of  a  Greek  ship 
from  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Greek  church.  He  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  English,  and  his  Greek 
pronunciation  was  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  An  Italian,  well 
versed  in  both  languages,  was  our  Interpreter.  When  informed  I  believ* 
ed  in  dipping,  an  approving  smile  kindled  in  his  countenance,  and  he  with 

great  lapidity  and  emphasis,  pronounced  £y«  B«^/(^«,  £y«  B«ffYx^A»} 
at  the  same  time  bending  his  head  forward,  and  putting  his  hands  over  it, 
ao  as  to  meet  behind,  to  show  that  to  baptize,  was  to  plunge  all  over  head 
and  ears.  This  he  did  three  times  to  represent  their  trine  immersion. 
When  something  was  said  about  sprinkling,  he  stretched  forth  bis  hand 
with  a  frowing  aspecty  and  an  indignant  poh  !  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  B«rr^».  Ed^l 
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baptised  t  dien  he  adds  a  second  sectkm  to  pMw  d«t 
in  die  age  in  which  PauUnus  lived,  which  was  the  mme 
as  that  of  Ambroae,  all  persons  newly  faaptiaedt  yoaflf 
or  old,  were  called  infants :  and  what  is  nKxe  extnor- 
dinaiy,  in  the  following  section  he  {Heaents  the  reader 
with  an  epitaph,  composed  by  the  same  Faulimis  Jbr 
Celsusv  an  infant  who  had  died  soon  after  lua  ' 
the  8th  year  of  his  age.  Torpius  est  oraaori 
Tideri  causae,  quam  non  profuisse. 

Monsieur  Dfulle,  who  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  iki 
baptizing  of  infants,  as  if  they  were  believers,  by  fbnsf 
proper  only  to  adults,  observes  the  fraud  of  Ausds  is 
get  rid  of  a  question  which  had  been  put  to  him  fay 
Boni£u:e,  an  African  bishop,  and  which   he,  Auslia, 
could  not  answer.     **  An  infant  is  offered  to  a  minialg 
to  be  baptized.    The  minbter,  as  if  he  thought  it  wrotof 
to  baptize  even  an  infant'  without  faith,  inquires  of  the 
in&nt  himself  whether  he  believes  in  God  and  Chrirt, 
and  so  on :  tacidy  implying,  that  if  he  did  not  beKeve 
these  articles,  he  should  not  think  it  right  to  baptize  him. 
The  sponsor  answers  for  the  child  that  he  does  believe. 
Bonifece  could  not  comprehend  how  the  child  could 
possibly  believe,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  how  the  god&th- 
cr  could  know  it.      He  objects  this  to  Austin:  and 
Austin  replies :  the  meaning  is,  the  child  hath  the  s^ 
or  sacrament  of  feith.     It  is  in  vain  to  object,  the  sign 
of  faith,  in  your  sense,  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism :  bat 
the  child  hath  not  been  baptized,  and  he  requires  to  be 
baptized ;  and  you  expound  his  request  as  if  he  had  beta 
baptized,  and  as  if  he  assigned  that  as  a  reason  for  beiag 
baptized  again :  and  this  by  way  of  proving  that  faith  is 
necessary  to  baptism.     An  admirable  solution!*'   Mr. 
Daille  observes,  further,  that  although  the  impropriety 
of  addressing  interrogations  about  faith  to  infants  as  a 
ground  of  baptizing  them  had  been  fully  ai^  firequendy 
urged,   yet  tlie  Catholicks  obstinately  ccmtinued  the 
practice.     He  remarks,  that  Mary  of  Medicis,  queen  re* 
gent  of  France,  had,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  six- 
ty, one,  addressed  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  exonerate  boptisfli 
of  several  ceremonies,  particularly  exorcism,  •  which  was 
needless,  and  spittle,  which  might  be  dangerous:  but 
that  the  court  of  Rome  had  not  only  contemned  the  ad- 
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vice,  but  tookpains  to  obliterate  a  memorial  that  it  had 
been  given.  Thuanus,  the  celebrated  historian,  insert- 
ed her  majesty's  letter  in  his  history ,  and  for  that  reason 
the  master  of  the  Pope's  palace  took  great  pains  to  get 
the  whole  history  proscribed  ;  and  sometime  after,  by 
Bernard  Sandoval,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  general 
inquisitor,  the  offensive  letter  concerning  the  reformation 
of  baptism  was  put  in  the  expurgatory  index  of  the 
church,  and  ordered  to  be  erased.  Say  Monsieur 
Daille  what  he  pleases,  the  wisest  measure  that  ever  was 
taken  by  the  patrons  of  infant  baptism  was  to  establish 
it  by  law;  and  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  not 
the  books  of  Austin,  but  it  was  the  chapter-statutes  of 
Charlemagne,  written  with  the  sword  in  the  mangled 
carcases  of  men  reduced  to  slavery  and  beggary,  that 
did  the  business ;  as  it  is  neither  power,  nor  the  innocent 
or  guilty  love  of  pleasure,  nor  plausible  modest  acquies- 
cence in  established  customs,  that  should  guide  a  man 
in  the  choice  of  his  religion,  so,  assuredly,  it  is  not  a 
reverence  for  sophistry. 


CHAP.  XL. 

A  Review  of  the  Apostolical  Churches. 

JOHN  the  Baptist  was  the  protomartyr  of  the  new' 
economy.  Him  rlerod  put  to  death.  The  priests  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  followed  the  example,  and 
procured  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  much  against  the  wilt 
of  the  governor.  One  of  the  city  synagogues  imitated 
their  superiors,  and  pursued  Stephen  to  death  for  blas- 
phemy. Then  persecution  became  general,  and  all  the 
disciples  o£  Jesus,  except  the  apostles,  left  the  city. 
By  their  means  the  good  news  of  Jesus  the  deliverer  was 
published,  and  churches  were  formed  at  several  places, 
first  in  Palestine,  then  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  next  in 
the  Asiatick  Islands,  and  lastly  in  Europe.  Out  of 
Jerusalem  the  {lisciples  proceeded  every  way,  like  the 
radii  of  a  circle  from  the  centre ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  time  of  congregating  each  church,  or,  if  it 
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could  be^  wholly  unnecessar}%  so  an  alphabetical  liat 
may  sutKciciUly  serve  the  present  purpose. 

[This  Chapter  coutaint  a  brief^  historical  account  of  all  the 
charchea  ruiuiiltftl  by  the  apoHtlt**^  which  Mr.  Uobioaoo  vappoiei 
were  in  the  followiii;^  places,  viz  :  Achaia,  Alexandria,  Aotioch, 
A^itioch  ia  Pisidia,  Arabiii,  Athens,  Babylon,  Bensa,  BythiaBi 
Cesarea,  Cappudocia,  Cenchrea,  Cilicia,  ColoMe,  Coriotlib 
Crete,  CvpruH,  Cyrene,  Ualmatia,  Daroatcns,  Derbe*  Ephcsai^ 
Galatia,  (Jiililee,  Hierapolisy  loouium,  lllyricum,  Joppa,  JeroM* 
leiD,  Jiiiiea,  Laodice»y  Lycaouia,  Lydda,  Lystra,  Macedonia, 
Mel  It  a,  Myra»  Ntfapolis,  Nicopoliv,  Paoiphyliu,  Paphos,  ftlHt, 
Paimos  H<'r^a,  Per^amus,  Phenice,  Philadelphia,  Philippi, 
Piitidia,  PoiuuH,  Ptoiemais,  Puteoli»  Rhodes,  Rome,  Salaoii^ 
KaiiianUf  Sardis,  Saron,  Sidoii»  Smyruay  Syria,  Tarnua,  ThcMi- 
loiiii-a,  Th\utira,  Troas,  Tyre.  It  ia  probable  that  id  some  of 
these  places,  not  only  one,  but  a  number  of  churches  had  beea 
formed  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  The  account  of  thcK 
churches  has  a  bearing  on  the  history  of  baptism  principally  ia 
this  respect,  that  in  all  the  transactions  recorded,  infanta  are  no 
where  brought  to  view  ;  and  all  the  relations  seem  to  suggest  tint 
they  were  not  once  thought  of  as  candidates  for  baptism  or 
church  membership.  The  Editor  at  first  intended  to  have  omit- 
ted this  chapter  altogether,  but  has  concluded  to  select  and  insert 
the  following  narrations.] 

Antioch.  There  are  two  Antiochs  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  the  ancient  capital 
of  Syria,  a  city  of  true  eastern  niagnificencey  the  res- 
idence of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  for  many  hun- 
dred years,  and  aferwards  of  the  Roman  governors 
of  that  province,  so  that  it  was  called  the  Queen  of  the 
East ;  and  when  bishops  became  princes,  the  church  ob- 
tained  the  names  of  the  great  patriarchate  of  the  East, 
and  the  eye  of  the  eastern  church. 

The  Jews  who  fltrd  from  the  persecution  of  Stephen 
first  preached  to  their  resident  countrymen,  and  to  pros- 
elytes, the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  vsas 
with  them :  atid  a  great  number  believed^  and  turned  unto 
the  Lord{\). 

This  city  is  remarkable  in  ecclesiastical  history  ioc 
three  things.  Here  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  first  call- 
ed Christians.  Here  the  gospel  was  preached  to  Gre- 
cians, who  were  incorporated  iii  the  church.  Here  also 
Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent  out  by  the  church  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  travel  through  Pagan 

(1}     Actsxi.  19,  20,  21. 
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cities,  to  give  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  Jesus 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  ihe  earth  (2). 

It  is  a  character  to  the  gospel  that  it  was  first  tanp^ht 
in  the  most  populous,  enlightened,  and  learned  cities, 
never  shunning  the  publick  eye,  but  challenging  full  ex- 
Binination,  and  that  in  those  cities  it  obtained  numerous 
converts  by  conviction  without  the  aid  of  force  or  fraud. 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Pisidia  was  a  province  of 
Asia.  Antioch  was  a  city  of  the  provip.ce.  Here  was 
a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  Hither  Paul  and  his  compan- 
ions came,  and  on  the  Sabbath-day,  they  went  to  the 
synagogue.  After  the  reading  of  the  lessons,  the  rulers 
invited  the  strangers  to  speak.  Paul  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  in  a  brief  narrative  reported  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jestis, 
and  exhordd  them  to  embrace  the  benefits  of  his  mis- 
sion, lest  they  should  incur  such  punishments  as  the  same 
Prophecies  had  denounced  against  the  despisers  of  it. 
inhere  were  two  sorts  of  worshippers  in  the  synagogue^ 
the  one  native  Jews,  the  other  proselytes.  The  first 
withdrew  displeased  ;  the  last  approved  of  u  hat  thejr 
had  heard,  and  invited  the  apostle  to  repeat  it  next  Sab- 
bath-day. During  the  week  the  affair  no  doubt  was  the 
subject  of  much  conversation  in  the  city,  and  the  next 
Sabbath-day  almost  the  whole  city  came  together  to  the 
synagogue  to  hear.  The  Jews  were  extremely  offend- 
ed at  this  apparent  invasion  of  their  privileges,  by  /V&Az- 
troiis  Gentiles,  and  they  contradicted  and  opposed  what 
was  spciken  by  Paul.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  seeing  the  ob- 
stinate  fury  of  the  Jews,  addressed  their  discourse  to 
the  idolatrous  citizens,  who  with  great  joy  embraced 
the  good  news  of  a  Saviour  ;  and  cuit  of  ihtni  was  form* 
ed  the  first  church  of  idolatfous  GcntiKs.  As  manv  of 
them  as  believed  v\ere  assorted  and  arranged,  perhaps 
in  one  Christian  society,  perhips  in  several;  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  [}ublished  through  all  the  region,  and 
the  new  disciples  were  filled  with  joy,  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Jt  \vs  imitated  their  brethi'en  in  Ju- 
dea,  and  having  found  means  to  engage  some  honoura- 
ble  fenmlc  dcvot<  es,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city  on 
their  side,  they  raihed  a  perbccution,  and  expelled  Paul 
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(5)  Acts  36— 30,  fcc,  xiii. 
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and  Barnabas  out  of  their  coasts.    Both  Jews  and  dennl 
Greeks,  their  proselytes,  joined  in  thb  persecution.' 

Babylon.  There  is  in  scripture  a  figuradve  Bdbf- 
Ion,  which,  however,  is  so  described  as  the  city  dat 
feigned  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  was  Rome.  It 
doth  not  appear  that  Peter,  who  alone  mentions  dc 
ehurch  at  Babylon,  ever  was  at  Rome.  The  wiiok 
•vidence  of  his  being  at  Rome  rests  on  the  testimony  .ol 
Papias,  whose  tales  even  Eusebius  had  hardly  creduii^ 
enough  to  transcribe  (3).  There  was  also  a  Babykia 
in  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  seen  near  Grind 
Cairo  (4).  The  ]E&bylon  where  Peter  wrote  his  episcfe^ 
was,  it  should  seem,  the  ancient  cky  of  this  name,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  qmte 
desolated  in  the  time  of  Peter.  This^is-  thft  opinion  of 
Dr.  Benson,  and  of  most  good  commentators  (5). 

There  is  great  reason  to  conjecture,  either  that  die 
eopyists  of  the  eleventh  of  Genesis  have  mistaken  one 
letter  of  the  original,  or  that  the  vague  meaning  of  one 
word  hath  escaped  the  notice  of  many  readers  :  and  so 
that  the  city  of  Babylon  is  confounded  with  the  tower 
of  Babel,  it  is  generally  understood  that  Babel  signifi- 
ed confusion,  and  that  Moses  assigned  thb  name  to  the 
tower,  because  there  God  confounded  the  langus^  of 
the  builders.     These  are  the  words  : 

•the  earth  -  of  all  -  the  lip  -  The  Lord  -  did  coafouod  - 
•  terrae  omuis    labium       Domiaus  Gonfudit 

riKrt  ^3         rui»  mrr  bba 

there  -  because  Babel  -  the  name  of  it  -  called 
ihi  quia      Babel         ejusnomen        Yocavit 

DO     -        >■  baa  nov  mp 

Either  Balbel  is  put  for  Babel,  or  Babel  is  put  for 
Balbel  :  and  the  latter  is  most  likely.  By  altering  in 
the  word  Babel  the  second  Beth  into  a  Lamed,  the 
passage  would  read  thus  :    the  name  of  it  was  caOcd 

(3)  Rev.  xvii.  5,18. 

(4)  R.  Pocoke*s  Description  rfthe  Eatt.    VoL  L  Chap,  in   Grand  Cmn* 
Old  Cairo.   Babylon. 

(5)  Dr.  Benson's   Nottt  on  the  Seven  Catholick  Epittle*.    LondoB.  17S^ 
1  Pet.  Section  iii. 

Dr.  GUI.  1  P«t.  V.  13.*— Le  Clerk—— £raimus—^Mede-—Vorstioff 
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SftUd,  because  ^Mnkthe  Lord  did  ballel,  that  is,  con., 
found  the  lip  of  aU^e  earth  :  or  thus,  the  name  of  it 
was  called  confusion,  because  there  did  the  Lord  con<« 
found  the  lip  of  all  the  earth. 

There  are  sevend  reasons  to  believe  that  Babylon  was 
a  place  diflferent  from  the  tower.  Moses  had  said  that 
Mimrod  built  Babel  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  mad* 
it  the  head  or  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  probably 
the  capital  of  his  new  emptre  :  he  says,  the  people  jour- 
nied  eastward,  and  after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  left  off 
to  build  the  city,  and  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
fiu^e  of  all  the  eaith  :  but  it  doth  not  appear  that  Nimrod 
left  oflf  to  build  Babylon,  or  that  lus  associates  were 
Bcattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  made  it  the  seat  of  empire,  and  founded  a 
monarchy  #f  amazing  extent  and  duration.  Moses 
says,  the  tower  was  called  confusion  :  but  if  Babel 
signified  confusion,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  inhabitants 
would  have  boasted  of  the  name,  or  that  the  prophets 
m^ould  have  styled  it  the  Golden  City^  the  Lady  oj  King- 
doms^ the  Praise  of  the  v)lwle  Earthy  the  Glory  of  King- 
doms^ the  Beauty  of  the  Chaldees^  Excellency.  Per- 
haps  the  last  of  these  tides  may  lead  to  the  true  name  of 
Bid>jlon,  and  the  name  of  the  city  to  the  true  name 
and  history  of  the  tower. 

To  this  devoted  spot,  the  throne  of  ancient  despotism, 
not  now  the  lady  of  kingdoms,  but  a  deserted  fen,  nearly 
depopulated,  lying  in  ruins,  and  hasting  into  eternal  ob- 
livion :  once  above  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
containing  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
now  the  residence  comparatively  of  only  a  few,  to  this 
spot  did  the  aposde  of  the  circumcision  direct  his  steps 
(6).  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  the 
descendants  of  those  who  would  not  return  to  Judea  at 
the  end  of  the  seventy  years  captivity.  Dr.  Lardner, 
and  from  him  Dr.  Benson,  hath  produced  a  good  col- 
lection of  authorities  to  prove,  that  there  was  an  infinite 
multitude  of  Jews  of  the  ten  tribes  beyond  Euphrates, 
dispersed  all  over  the  East  (7).  What  a  field  was  Bab- 
)^lon  for  Peter  to  display  h^  powers  of  demonstratbn ! 

(6)  Gal.  ii.  r,  a 

(7)  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibsiity  of  the  Gospel- Hiitnry,  Part  i.    Dr.  BenSM's 
y«tr«  on  the  seven  CathoUck  SpUtlee.    Hist.  dfSt,  yamee.     Sect.  Hi. 
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To  a  people,  who  believed  tlic  prophecies,  and  who  9bx4 
ai*d  bcheUi  with  their  eyes  the  dccomiilishnient  of  dieaii 
how  forcible  the  argument  from  prophecy  !  Among  the 
ruins  of  a  vvorlJIy  empire,  which  had  bid  fairest  of  any 
ocher  to  defy  time  and  chance,  how  \\  ise  must  he  ap- 
pear, who  had  formed  a  plan  of  a  kingdoni  not  of  dui 
world  !  It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that  Peter  bhould 
cont^re^te  a  church  at  Babyloiu  The  ivoitder  is  (yd 
who  that  knows  the  Jews  can  wonder  ?)  that  such  a 
man,  in  his  old  age,  should  bufier  a  violent  death :  but 
Jesus  had  foretold  it,  and  although  no  more  is  heard  of 
him  after  his  second  epistle,  }et  it  is  credible  the  propb- 
ecv  of  Jesus  was  fulfiilf  d.  )V/ien  thou  sfujlt  be  old,  then 
shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands^  and  another  shall  giri 
thee^  and  curry  thee  vihither  thou  V)ouldst  not.  This  ^ak 
he,  sigfi{/ying  by  v^hiit  death  he  s/wuld glorify/fiod* 

CuaiNTu.  That  tx^dutiful  peninsula  of  Gieece,  which 
is  now  called  the  Moiea,  because  the  shape  of  it  resem« 
bles  a  muHx^rry  leaf,  was  formerly  named  Peloponnesus. 
It  is  computed  to  be  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
long,  a  hundred  broad,  and  six  hundred  in  circumfer- 
ence going  round  the  bu}S.  Corinth  stood  near  the 
south-west  part  of  the  isthmus  on  a  steep  bank.  The 
adjacent  sea  was  called  the  b:iy  of  Corinth :  it  is  now 
named  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  (8).  This  populous  city, 
free  and  rich,  was  destro\cd  by  the  Romans  lest  it 
should  be  a  mean  of  checking  their  insatiable  lust  of  do- 
minion: and  with  it  expired  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Mummius  put  all  the  men  in  the  city  to  the  sword,  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves,  as  he  did  all  the 
fugitive  men  as  soon  as  they  could  be  taken,  plundered 
the  city  of  its  incomparable  statues,  exquisite  paintings, 
and  most  valuable  effects,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  re- 
duced the  pluce  to  ashes :  and  all  this  by  an  unenlighten- 
ed genius,  who  did  not  know  a  picture  from  a  daubing, 
and  for  no  other  reason  except  that  the  strength  and  sit- 
uation of  the  place  might  one  day  encourage  the  Achse- 
ans  to  relx'I  (9).  Other  reasons  were  pretended :  but 
they  were  nothing  but  pretences.      This  was  about  a 

(8)  Dr.  Poccikc'fl  tiescription  rf  the  Eatt,  Vol.  ii.  Part  ii.  Chap.  xii. 
Of  the  Morea  in  general,  and  of  Corinth, 

(9)  Hookc's  Roman  history.  Vol.  ii.  Book  Ti.  Chap.  i.    Destruction  of 
Corinth Greece  made  a  Roman  proTince. 

RoiUn's  Rom.  History.  Vol.  viii.    War  of  Achaia. 

r 
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hundred  and  forty-five  or  six  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Julius  Cxsar  rebuilt  it:  a  colony  was  settled 
there,  and  in  the  time  of  Paul  ttie  whole  country  was  a 
Roman  proviiiLe. 

Coritith  was  distinguished  from  other  Grecian  cities 
by  its  lasciviousness  (I).  Strabo  says,  a  thousand  pros- 
titutes were  maintained  in  the  temple  of  Venus  (2). 
When  the  citizens  petitioned  the  goddess  to  grant  any 
particular  requests,  they  promised,  on  condiuon  tlie  fa- 
vours' were  granted,  to  consecrate  a  number  of  girls  to 
her  service.  Thus  Xeuophon  the  Corinthian  offered 
t\vetity-five  In  gratitude  for  having  obtained  a  victory  at 
tlie  Olympick  games,  and  these  ladies  began  the  hymn 
which  uas  sung  while  the  victim  was  sacrilicing (3), 
I'he  hisrory  of  Lais  is  well  known,  and  with  such  courti- 
zans  the  city  abounded  as  welt  as  the  temple  (l). 

Ill  the  year  lifty-two  Paul  went  to  Uiis  city.  The 
F.mpe>ur  Claudius  had  lately  banished  the  Jews  from 
Rum£.  Christians  were  then  confounded  with  Jews, 
and  Aquila,  a  Jew,  who  had  resided  at  Rome,  had  quit- 
ted the  city,  and  settled  at  Corinth.  He  was  a  tent-maker, 
and  Fiiul,  who  was  of  the  same  craft,  lodged  and  worked 
wi'h  liiin(5).  The  Jews  used  in  general  to  support  their 
wibe  iiK-n ;  but  it  was  a  prudent  maxim  of  parents  to  teach 
their  children  some  trade,  and  there  are  many  instances 
of  liabbies,  u  ho  in  adverse  times  wholly  supported  them- 
selves by  labour,  and  many  more  of  tradesmen,  who 
taught  in  the  synagogues,  and  were  denominated  Rab- 
bles (6).  Among  the  Jews  sacrificing  was  annexed  to 
priesUiood :  but  giving  instruction  was  open  to  all :  and 
bence  it  was,  that  at  Corinth  Paul  attended  on  sabbath- 
days  at  the  synagogue,  and  reasoned  in  it  every  sabbath 
day,  and  persuaded  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  without  giv- 
ing any  offence  on  account  of  his  occupation. 

(1]  Erumi  o^.  en  tdii.  Join.  Clerici.  LiigJ.  1705.  AAtg.  In  provcrlj. 
Hon  est  ctijustioct  Corintliuai  appatbtre. 

(2)  Lib.    vUL 

(3)  Athensi  Lib,  siii. 

(4)  Bayle'B  Diet.  Vol.  *i.    LaU. 

Ariitoph.  Pint.  Act.  i.  Seen.  ii.  Ver.  149.  tJti  rmt  y'  nrnfiH  pan  ratf 
KOrif  lelAZ,  &C.  ScUDL.  EximfMi  If  K*fi>3«  Stufiu  ^nifMrlMrlw  Awf, 
Xiifntn,  AuHi^  ZvNmi.  Hvfpin,  Zututow,  tie. 

(5j   Acu  xviiL    1,    2,    3. 

(6)  Joan.  Clerici  Bitt.  Zttla.  fin.  i.  Jn.  Hi.  -  -  tx  Vttrinjx  Sj^'S^- 
«c(.  Lib.  iii,  Far.  i.  C.  II.        Gill  on  Acii  xviii.  3. 
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Sometime  after  Paul  had  resided  at  Corindi,  Silas  and 
Timothy  came  thither.     Paul  had  hitherto  dreated  oa 
the  subject  of  a  Messiah  gently,  perhaps  by  inquiry, 
in  compassion  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews :  but  iioir 
he  felt  himself  animated  to  speak  explicitly,  and  to  iden- 
tify the  person,  and  he  declared  Jesus  was  the  ChrisL 
The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and  blasphemed.     Paul, 
then,  shook  his  raiment,  declared  himself  clean  from 
their  blood,  and  departing  from  the  synagogue  entered 
into  the  house  of  one  Justus.      Having  thus  dissented, 
he  was  joined  by  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  all  his  family :  by  Gaius,  at  whose  house  he  went 
to  reside :  by  Stephanas,  and  his  fomily,  and  by  many 
native  Corinthians,  who,  hearing,  believed  and  were 
baptized  (7).      Paul  himself  baptized  Crispus,  Gaius, 
and  the  family  of  Stephanas.      The  Gre^s  say,  this 
Stephanas  was  the  same  person,  who  had  been  keeper  of 
the  jail  at  Philippi,  and  whom  Paul  had  baptized  there. 
They  say  this  to  explain  what  the  aposde  amrms,  that  he 
had  baptized  Crispus,  Gaius,  and  the  household  of  Stepha- 
nas, and  no  others :  but  the  comment  is  not  necessary, 
for  PauPs  words  to  the  Corinthians  are :  I  baptized  none 
of  you  [Corinthians]   except  such  and    such  persons. 
This  doth  not  imply  that  he  had  not  baptized  others  at 
difierent  places.      Stephanas  is  called  the  first  fruits  of 
Achaia,  but  Philippi  was  in  Macedonia.     The  removal, 
also,  of  the  jailor  seems  too  quick ;  for  the  churches  of 
Philippi  and  Corinth  were  both  congregated  in  the  sec- 
ond journey  of  Paul,  and  his  passage  was  quick.    When 
he  left  Philippi  he  went  to  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia, 
but  he  did  not  stop  at  either  of  them.     He  went  forward 
to  Thessalonica,  and  taught  in  the  synagogue  only  three 
weeks,  and  the  Jews  were  so  eager  in  persecuting  him, 
that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  flee  in  the  night.     Then  he 
went  to  Berea,  but  his  stay  there  was  short ;  nor  doth  it 
appear  to  have  been  long  at  Athens,  the  only  station  be- 
tween Berea  and  Corinth  (8).     It  is  also  said,  that  the 
family  of  Stephanas  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry 
of  the  saints,  that  is,  they  undertook  the  diaconate  (7). 

17)  Acts  xriu.  & 1  Cor.  i.  14^  15,  16. 

(8)  Acts.  xvi.  40— -xvii. — xriiL  i.— *-  See  Dr.  Benton's  Map  ofPaui^ 
^ve  apoaudick  youmeft^  with  th»  time  of  hii  beginming  and  endifig  egdb 
Jomrney, 

(9)  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.    IUm  «$  iuutw^ta  tmi  ttyftt  •!•$•>  f»v7«vf • 
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Thus  Paul  boarded  with  Gaius,  and  taught  in  the  house 
of  Justus  near  the  synagogue ;  and  the  family  of  Stephanas 
took  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  distributed  the  char- 
ities of  the  church,  assisted  at  baptisms,  lodged  Chris- 
tian strangers,    and    discharged  all   diaconal    duties. 
Here  Paul  continued  about  two  years^  and  congregated 
a  large  church,  for  the  Lord  had  much  people  in  the 
city  of  Corinth.     Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  bap- 
tism of  Corinthian  families  in  favour  of  infant-baptism. 
Only  two  households  are  mentioned,  and  only  one  is 
said  to  be  baptized :  that  one  is  said  to  addict  them- 
selves to  the  ministry  of  the  saints.     Let  the  ministry 
mean  what  it  may,  it  signifies  something  of  which  in- 
fants were  incapable.     If  such  reasoning  could  be  ad- 
mitted, the  argument  at  Corinth  would  stand  thus: 
Crispus  believed  with  all  his  house.      Paul  baptized 
Crispus:  but  he  did  not  baptize  his  household.     He 
says,  I  thank  God  I  baptized  none  of  you,  save  Crispus. 
Paul  did  baptize  the  household  of  Stephanas ;  and  he 
baptized  the  infant  children  of  Stephanas :  that  is,  in  one 
family  he  baptized  infants  who  did  not  believe,  and  in  anoth* 
er,  and  that  the  family  of  the  ruler,  he  did  not  baptize  the 
young  people  and  servants  who  did  believe.       Who 
doth  not  see  that  such  expositions  are  mere  quibbles, 
extracted  by  torture  ?  Luke  says,  the  Corinthians  heard, 
believed,  and  were  baptized.     Paul  says,  for  his  part  he 
baptized  Crispus,  Gains,  and  the  family  of  Stephanas, 
which  fomily  where  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,  and  offici- 
ated in  the  diaconate.    Epenetus  was  most  likely  the  first 
person  converted  of  this  family,  about  four  years  after  he 
bved  at  Rome(l).      Probably  Paul  began  baptism  by 
administering  it  first  to  Crispus,  late  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, on  account  of  his  age  and  rank,  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  example.       Then  he  baptized  tiie  man  next 
in  rank.  Gains.       Then  he  proceeded  to  Stephanas, 
£penetus  and  others  of  the  family,  whom  he  calls  assist- 
ants and  labourers,  and  they,  after  having  been  baptized 
themselves,  baptized  the  rest  (2).       This  was  a  wise 
and  proper  arrangement ;  tor  it  would  have  disconcerted 
all  order  if  he  had  either  baptized  the  inferior  part  of  the 
family  of  Crispus  before  Gaius  and  Stephanas,  or  if  he 
had  not  baptized  alt  the  family  pf  Stephana^ ;  for  in  the 

(1)  Rom.  zri.  5. 
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former  case  he  would  have  been  slandered  as  a  levelfer, 
and  in  the  latter  as  a  respecter  of  persons.  His  prudent 
management  precluded  both.  An  Oiko-baptist  bip- 
tizes  a  family  :  an  Oiko-nomist  provides  food  for  them. 
Is  there  any  more  reason  for  affixing  the  ideas  of  in&nts 
to  the  first  term  than  to  the  last :  and  hath  every  house- 
hold steward  necessarilv  the  care  of  infants?  If  not,  what 
b  this  argument  good  for?  It  is  merely  verbal  at  the 
best ;  and  on  examination  not  that :  yet  on  this  floatit^ 
ground  some  place  infant  baptism. 

About  three  years  after  the  departure  of  Paul  from 
Corinth,  the  church  had  fallen  into  many  disorders, 
and  he  wrote  two  epistles  to  cf^rrect  them  :  one  fnim 
Ephesus  in  the  close  of  the  year  fifty-seven,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  fifty-eight,  and  the  other  from  some  part  of 
Greece,  in  the  year  fifty-tight.  The  Corinthian  church 
was  very  large,  the  members  were  not  inferior  to  any 
in  spiritual  gifts  ;  but  through  the  influence  of  some  false 
apostle,  a  deceitful  worker,  and  it  should  seem  a  Jew, 
who  in  the  absence  of  Paul  had  insinuated  himself  in- 
to their  favour,  they  had  divided  into  factions,  &llen 
into  some  gross  immoralities,  and  carried  some  of  their 
disputes  before  heathen  magistrates.  The  false  apostle 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  these  irregularities,  and  he 
had  done  ever)'  thing  in  his  power  to  discredit  Paul. 
He  had  a  violent  party  in  the  church :  but  some  had 
defended  Paul,  and  they  wrote  to  request  his  advice. 
His  first  epistle  is  an  answer  to  their  letter  (3). 

The  two  epistles  of  Paul  afford  abundance  of  infor- 
mation on  various  subjects,  one  of  which  is  the  worship 
of  the  Corinthian  church.  Dr.  Benson  hath  treated  of 
this  subject  w  ith  his  usual  accuracy,  and  the  outlines 
may  serve  here.  The  doctor  modestly  calls  it  a  rougk 
draught  of  the  publick  worship  of  the  first  Christians  (^). 

He  begins  by  definiiig  aid  explaining  the  spiritual 
gifts,  or  miraculous  powers  of  the  church.  The  doctor 
enumerates  nine  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  comprehended 
in  seven. 

(S)  Locke's  Paraph,  and  I/oteton  the  EphtUt  to  the  Corinthiaru.  Synopth, 

(4)  On  six  of  the  EpistVrs  of  St.  Paul,  p.  60S.  Part  ii.  .  Conreminr 
the  publick  worship  of  the  Clirislians,  whiUt  the  ffpiritual  gifU  contiiiwa 
-—Cor.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 
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L  The.  first  and  highest  is  called  the  word  of  wisdom  : 
that  is,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  gospel  do^^triiie.  Tliis 
was  peculiar  to  the  apostteSy  and  they  received  it  by  rev.- 
elation. 

ii.  The  second  was  the  word  of  knowledge :  that  is,  a 
full  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  sc(»pe  and  dersign  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  a  thorough  understandi>tg 
of  the  confirmation  which  the  Old  Testament  gave  to 
Christianity.  They  who  had  this  gift  were  called 
prophets. 

iii.  Th%  third  was  faith  :  that  is,  a  steadfast  belief, 
and  firm  persuasion,  of  performing  what  they  were  go- 
ing  about.  As  this  gift  is  ascribed  to  teachers,  it  im- 
plies a  full  assurance  of  their  teaching  agreeably  t^ 
ivhat  they  learned  of  the  apostles. 

iv.     The  fourth  was  the  pow  er  of  healing  diseases. 

V.  The  fifth  was- a  power  of  working  miracles^  as  con- 
ferring spiritual  gifts  on  others  by  laying  oa  hands,  and 
raising  the  dead. 

vL  The  sixth  is  prophecy;  which  Paul  hath  de- 
fined to  be  a  speaking  unto  men,  for  edification,  and  ex- 
hortation, and  comfort  ;  that  is,  by  foretelling  future 
events,  or  by  delivering  by  inspiration  some  doctrine, 
direction,  or  exhortation,  or  by  praying  or  singing  by 
inspiration.  In  this  gift  are  sometimes  included  dis- 
cerning of  spirits  and  interpretations  of  tongues,  which 
answer  to  helps,  governments,  speakers  of  tongues. 

vii.  The  seventh  is  the  gift  of  tongues  :  tiiat  is,  an 
ability  to  speak  many  languages,  or  an  ability  to  inter- 
pret what  had  been  spoken  in  a  foreign  or  dead  language 
into  the  native  language  of  the  hearers. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  primitive 
Christians  were  very  illiterate  persons  :  that  many 
churches  were  chiefly  collected  from  among  the  idola- 
trous Gentiles,  who  had  been  extremely  depraved  :  and 
that  of  course  extraordinary  gifts  were  necessary. 
Without  these  it  would  have  required  aj^es  to  plant 
and  settle  as  many  churches  as  Paul  planted  and  settled 
in  twenty  years. 

It  was  by  the  exercise  of  these  spiritual  gifts,  under 
thb  direction  of  one  president,  that  public  worship  was 
carried  on.     Tlie  scriptures  were  read^  most  likely  the 
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Old  Testament,  but  certainly  the  New  as  soon  m  k 
was  written.  Discourses  were  addressed  by  one  tt  a 
time  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  by  apostles,  propbos, 
cvan^lists,  teachers,  men  in  publick  congregations  of 
both  sexes,  and  women  in  assemblies  of  their  own  sex* 
The  discourses  were  instructive,  exhortatory,  tending 
to  comfort,  reprove,  and  so  on.  The  men  were  allowed 
to  propoisc  questions,  as  in  the  synagogues  :  but  Pnl 
disallowed  of  thb  in  women.  In  case  of  great  oflfenoei 
censured  as  pronounced  in  publick.  There  was  no 
coercion  :  but  a  publick  censure  of  any  individual  vai 
understood  to  signify,  that  the  whole  church  disappro^- 
ed  of  such  practices  as  they  censured,  disowned  any  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  o&nder,  and  would  not 
in  future  hold  any  communion  with  him.  Anotixr 
part  of  publick  worship  was  receiving  the  Lord's  supper. 
There  is  no  instance  in  scripture  of  their  baptizing  per- 
sons in  the  church,  when  they  were  assembled  for  pub- 
lick worship.  Prayer  was  a  very  considerable  part  of 
publick  worship.  Some  prayed  by  inspiration  :  others 
without  it.  They  offered  up,  first  of  all,  supplicadons, 
prayers,  hitercessions,  and  thanksgivings  for  all  men, 
for  kings,  and  for  all  that  were  in  authority,  that  they 
might  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer,  tt^  assem- 
bly aloud  profiounced  Amen.  One  rart  of  publick 
worship  was  singing  the  praises  of  God  in  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  Some  suppose  they  sang 
singly,  one  at  a  time  :  others  that  they  sung  alternately : 
in  the  fourth  of  Acts  it  is  said,  they  all  sang.  The  day 
of  worship  was  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  the  put- 
ting off  some  part  of  the  earnings  or  profits  of  the  pre* 
ceding  week  into  the  treasury  of  the  society  for  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  was  one  part  of  the  service.  As  to  the 
place,  it  u  as  sometimes  the  private  house  of  a  Christian ; 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  in  general  the  first 
Christians,  after  the  example  of  the  Jews,  hired  large 
private  houses,  in  which  they  lodged  and  entertained 
strangers,  and  relieved  the  sick  and  the  poor,  the  living 
in  which  they  gave  the  deacons  and  deaconnesses ;  and 
with  this  difference  from  the  Jews,  the  Jews  had  syna* 
gogues  to  which  such  houses  were  appendages ;  Chris- 
tians had  no  others  but  these^  and  they  held  their  pub* 
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lick  assemblies  in  thenu        These    were  called  the 
church's  houses. 

Damascus.  This  capital  of  Cc&le-Syria  is  a  very 
ancient  city.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Abraham. 
It  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
David  conquered  it :  but  it  was  recovered  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  was  governed  by  kings  of  its  own  till 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  when  the  king  of  Assyria  took  it.  It 
was  always  under  arbitrary  government ;  for,  as  the  ^ 
prophet  Isaiah  beautifully  expresses  it,  if  Damascus  was 
the  head  of  Syria,  king  Rezin  was  the  head  of  Damas- 
cus. It  was,  however,  always  free  in  regard  to  religion ; 
and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations  of  the 
East,  so  it  always  was  and  yet  continues  rich  and  popu- 
lous. In  the  time  erf*  Ezekiel,  the  merchants  drove  a 
large  trade  in  wine,  white  wool,  and  other  raw  materials 
for  manufacturing,  in  the  fdrs  of  Tyre.  At  this  day,  ihej 
import  by  their  annual  caravans  the  merchandises  of  Per- 
sia and  India.  They  manufacture  burdets  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, striped  and  plain,  and  plain  silks  like  tabbies,  all  wa- 
tered, which  adds  much  to  their  beauty.  These  Syrian 
merchants  form  one  large  branch  of  that  river  of  eastern 
treasure,  which  at  Aleppo,  Smjrma,  and  aU  through  the 
Levant,  rolls  tides  of  wealth  mto  Europe.  The  Da^ 
mascenes  have  imprinted  their  name  on  manufacturefs 
by  the  invention  of  damasking  or  damaskeening,  which 
is  tfie  operation  of  beautifying  inferior  metals  by  making 
incisions  in  them,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silver 
wire.  Damasking  partakes  of  the  mosaick,  for  it  is  in- 
laid work  :  of  engraving,  for  it  cuts  the  metal,  and  rep- 
resents various  figures  ;  of  carving  and  chasing,  for  gold 
and  silver  is  wrought  in  relievo.  Silks  and  stu&  with 
raised  patterns  are  also  called  damasks.  All  these  arts 
were  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  East, 
before  Europe  knew  how  to  make  a  plough. 

Ecclesiastical  history  exhibits  no  event  more  interest- 
ing than  the  conversion  of  Saul,  which  was  effected  near 
Damascus,  and  which  made  such  a  considerable  change 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  By  Ananias,  one 
of  them,  Saul  was  baptized.  The  waters  of  Damascus 
are  the  great  conveniency  and  ornament  of  the  city,  an4 
the  division  of  them  into  channels  and  serpentine  streams, 
•dged  with  verdure,  is  extremely  bMutiful.    Bathing  is 
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the  delij^ht  of  the  Damascenes :  they  use  bagnios  tofx- 
cess.  They  have  \%ater  in  such  abundance^  that  all  pirts 
are  supplied  uith  it,  and  eyery  hous-  has  eiihcr  a  toon- 
tain,  a  large  bason  at  water,  or  at  least  a  pi[)e  or  conduit. 
*l*he  eastern  gardens  are  orchards  or  wocids  of  fruit-trees, 
not  regularly  disposed,  and  only  laid  out  in  narrow  walks. 
Small  streams  are  brought  through  these  aromatick 
groves,  and  fall  into  fountains  and  water- works,  and  ba- 
sons in  open  pavilions.  Some  baths  are  seated  round, 
and  shaded  with  trees  ;  others  are  in  large  covered 
rooms,  the  cupolas  supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  the 
sides  all  round  furnished  with  sofas.  There,  in  silkaad 
cotton  stripes  and  rainbow  hues,  stretched  at  his  ease, 
lies  the  soft  Damascene,  regaling  himself  with  sweet- 
meats of  candied  fruits  which  are  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  drinking  water,  wine,  rinfresco,  made  with 
liquorice,  lemons  or  dried  grapes,  and  cooled  with  snow; 
or  sipping  coffee,  or  sherbet,  the  juice  of  lemoos  or  or- 
anges diluted  with  water,  and  improved  with  sugar. 
Just  so  the  prophet  Amos,  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  described  the  Jews  who 
lived  in  this  city,  the  children  of  Israel  dwell  in  Damns* 
cus  in  a  couch.  The  Damascenes  insist  on  it,  that  their 
terrirnry  uas  the  literal  Eden  of  Adam,  who  was  made 
of  tluir  carnation-soil. 

Such  expositors  of  the  ninth  of  Acts  as  suppose  Saul 
was  baptized  by  sprinkling,  would  not  do  amiss  to  con- 
sider one  ob'jervation  of  a  most  accurate  modern  critick. 
•*  It  is  a  great  pity,  that  men  of  learning  will  not  consid- 
er tlie  natural  history  nf  the  places  they  treat  of  :  much 
depends  on  this  kind  of  knowledge.'*  The  applicatioa 
of  this  wise  maxim  enabled  this  gentleman  by  a  few 
simple  principles  to  unravel  a  thousand  fables,  and  to 
substitute  the  gold  of  history  for  the  tinsel  of  mythology. 
In  regard  to  the  fact  of  PauPs  baptism,  he  himself  says: 
he  died  and  w  as  buried  in  baptism  in  likeness  of  the  death 
of  Christ. 

Ecclesiastical  mythologists  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
vert the  inhabitants  of  this  city  into  a  church,  and  to  or- 
dain Saint  Ananias,  bishop  of  Damascus,  and  as  usual 
to  crown  him  with  martyrdom  :  but  they  have  degrad- 
ed the  holy  man.  There  were  no  bishops  in  being 
then  :    the  superintendency  was  in  the  apostles  :   and 
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Ananias  was  of  an  order  superior  to  bbhops,  and  even 
to  evangelists,  and  probably  was  one  of  the  seniority 
calltd  eye-viiinesses,  for  he  laid  hands  on  Saul,  restored 
his  sight,  and  communicated  to  him  the  gifts  of  the 
Huly  Ghost.  It  is  likely,  but  it  is  not  certain,  that 
there  was  a  Christian  church  congregated  and  formed 
at  Damascus.  The  sacred  historian  is  very  brief,  and 
omits  the  history  of  three  years  of  the  life  of  Saul, 
which  properly  comes  in  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-sixth  verses  of  the  ninth  of  Acts.  After  he  had 
been  let  down  in  a  basket  over  the  wall  of  Damascus, 
he  went  into  Arabia,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
Then  he  returned  to  Damascus,  which  renders  it  prob- 
able that  there  was  one  church,  or  more,  there.  It  is 
easy  to  invent  fables  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  compile 
history  without  materials. 

Ephesus.  The  metropolis  of  Asia.  Paul,  in  com- 
panywith  Aquila  and  Priscitla,  arrived  here  in  the  year 
fifty-four.  He  went,  as  usual,  to  the  synagogue,  and 
reasoned  with  the  Jews  :  but  he  did  not,  at  this  time, 
attempt  to  preach  to  the  idolairous  Ephesians.  He  was 
requested  to  stay,  but,  with  a  promise  of  returning,  he 
set  off  for  Jerusalem,  leaving  his  companions  at  Ephesus. 
During  his  absence,  one  Apollos,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
came  to  Ephesus,  and  spoke  in  the  synagogue  with 
great  zeal  and  seriousness,  for  he  was  fervent  in  spirit, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Disciples  of 
John  were  such  as  had  been  exciled  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  :  but  they  had 
not  been  informed  of  what  had  happened  at  Jerusalem 
after  John  had  pointed  out  the  person,  and  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
intbmied  Apollos  of  the  whole,  and  so  taught  him  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly.  Paul,  the  year  after 
his  departure,  returned  to  Ephesus.  Apollos  was  then 
gone  to  Corinth  :  but  Paul  found  at  Ephesus  about 
twelve  disciples  of  John,  perhaps  coniKrted  by  Apollos. 
They  had  been  baptized,  but  they  had  'heard  nothing  <^ 
what  had  passed  after  the  death  of  John,  at  least  they 
bad  not  heard  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Many 
think,  even  the  judicious  Benson  thought.  Paid  caiusea 
these  men  to  be  re>baptized  :    but  the  opinion  s 
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premature.  There  is  no  instance,  unless  this  he  oo^ 
of  tlie  repetition  of  baptism  :  aiul  tliere  is  no  neceasi^ 
for  thinking  this  one.  The  opinion  would  lead  to  a 
supposition  thai,  ail  the  disciples  of  John  were  rebaptizcd. 
The  dialogue  stands  thus. 

Fau/.  Have  ye  Ifwelve]  received  the  Holy  Gbort 
sinct } e  believed  ? 

Twelve.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whdber 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost. 

Paiil.     Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? 

Twelve.     Into  John's  baptism. 

Paul.  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, saying  unto  tfie  people,  that  they  should  be* 
lieve  on  him  which  should  come  lifter  him,  that  is,  oo 
Christ  Jesus  ;  and  they  who  understood  this  Vfere 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Laid  Jesus  (5). 

The  meaning  of  the  apostle  seems  to  bie  :  that  al« 
though  John  had  not  made  use  of  the  name  of  jfesus  in 
the  administration  of  baptism,  but  of  one  of  the  namet 
of  the  Messiah^  perhaps  He  thai  is  comings  himself  al 
first  not  knowing  the  person,  yet  when  he  and  his  disci* 

Sics  were  afterward  informed  Jesus  was  the  name,  and 
esus  of  Nazareth  the  man,  then  they  understood  them- 
selves to  be  his  disciples,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. This  was  what  Paul  said^  and  it  went  to  authen- 
ticate the  baptism  of  John.  What  he  ^/V/ follows.  He 
laid  hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the  gifts  of 
tongues  and  prophecy  (6).  A  case  very  much  like 
this  had  happened  at  Samaria.  Philip  had  taught  them 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  had  baptized  both  men  and  women  :  but  Philip 
was  only  an  evangelist|  and  althou){h  he  wrought  some 
miracles,  yet  he  did  not  lay  on  hands  to  commnnicate 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  apostles  at  Jerusalem  sent  Peter 
and  John  to  lay  on  hands.  They  did  so»  and  the 
Samaritans  received  the  Holy  Ghost  (7). 

The  case  of  the  disciples  of  John  was  singular,  and  it 
was  of  consequence.  There-w^y^  classes  of  mea 
formed  into  Christian  churclies  ;  in  some  separately, 
in  others  intermixed.    The  first  were  such  Jev)s  ai 

(^)  Aif99w\H  -'Ajuv0.  intelligo.  iCor.  xiv.  2.     Luke  z?i.  3.  Jobs 
(6)  Dr.  GUI  on  Aeti  six.  (T)  Acts  Tul.  5-17. 
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were  converted  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  :     these 
were  baptized,  either  in  companies  as  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  first  sermon  of  Peter,  or  individually  as  Saul  was  at 
Damascus  (8).     The  second  were  Jewish  proselytes  : 
these  were  baptized,  either  singly,  as  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  or  several  at  the  same  time,  as  Cornelius  and 
his  friends  at  Cesarca(9).     The  third  were  idolutrous 
Gentiles  :  these  were  baptized,  as  the  Corinthians,  and 
others  (1).    The  disciples  of  John,  who  had  not  heard  of 
Jesus,  made  a  fourth  class.     Apollos,  and  the  twelve  at 
Ephesus,  were  of  this  class,  and  perhaps  there  were 
many  more  :    but  they  do  not  appear  in  any  apostolical 
churches  except  this  of  Ephesus.     It  was  natural  there- 
fore for  Paul  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  validity  or  inva- 
lidity of  the  baptism  of  this  class  of  men.     It  doth  not 
appear  that  Apollos  was  rebaptized ;  and  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Paul,  the  baptism  of  John  was  valid,  the  whole 
is  uniform  and  consistent  with  a  position  which  he  laid 
down  to  this  church,  and  with  his  reasoning  addressed 
to  another.      To  Ephesus,  he  wrote :    There  is  one 
JLord,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;    intending,  perhaps,  (o 
decide  on  the  case  of  the  disciples  of  John.      With  the 
Cralatians^  who,  after  they  had  professed  themselves 
Christians,  inclined  to  Judaism,  he  reasoned  thus  :    as 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  ChriiSt ;  which  is  equal  to  saying  :  to  be  baptiz* 
ed  is  to  profess  Christianity — ^you  have  been  baptized—- 
therefore  you  are  Christians,  not  Jews.  ^ 

PhiIiIppi.  In  this  city  of  Macedonia  there  are  sever- 
al  articles  which  deserve  attention.  Hither  Paul  and 
Silas  came  in  the  second  apostolical  journey,  which 
wdd^tween  the  years  fifty-two  and  fifty-four.  There 
was  by  a  river^  side  without  the  city  a  place  where  pray- 
er was  wont  to  be  made.  On  the  sabbath-day  Paul  and 
SMbs  went  thither,  as  probably  there  was  no  synagogue 
in  the  city ;  and  Paul  sat  down,  and  spoke  to  the  wo- 
men who  were  present.  A  woman,  named  Lydia,  a 
seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  atteiided  to  the 
things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.  She  had  been  a 
worsHl|^r  of  God  before,  but  whether  a  Jewess  or  a 

(8)  Acts  ii.  36— 38— ix.  18.-4xii.  12—16. 

(9)  Actsnu.2«-59.--x,2— 47.  (1)  AcU  xvni.  7-41. 
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proselyte  b  not  known.  The  Lord  opened  her  betrt, 
and  when  she  and  her  family  were  baptized,  she  be- 
sought the  aposde  and  his  companion  to  abide  ath^ 
house.  Some  are  pleased  to  suppose^  first,  that  Lydia 
had  young  infants  in  her  &mily ;  secondly,  that  they 
were  baptized,  and,  thirdly,  that  Christians  ought  to  fol- 
low her  example.  A  book  of  suppositions  is  a  line  oT 
cyphers  without  an  unit.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe,  that  the  family  of  Lydia  are  afterward  called 
brethren^  whom  Paul  and  Silas  comforted  when  they 
took  leave  of  them  before  they  left  the  city. 

It  should  seem,  Jews  were  not  tolerated  in  this  city, 
for,  Paul  havinfj;  put  a  stop  to  the  incantations  of  a  girl, 
who  was  employed  by  masters  to  acquire  gain  by  her 
practice,  the  masters  complained  to  the  uuygistrates  in 
the  forum  that  these  men  being  Jews  taught  customs, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  citizens  to  obey.  The 
magistrates,  as  Paul  expresses  it,  shamefully  enireaicd 
them.  They  tore  off  their  clothes,  comman^d  them  to 
be  beaten,  and  committed  them  to  prison.  The  jailor 
too  well  executed  the  barbarous  order.  At  midnight 
Paul  and  Silas  sang  praises  to  God,  and  while  the  other' 
prisoners  heard  them,  an  earthquake  shook  the  prison, 
tlie  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's  bands  were 
loosed.  The  jailer,  awaking  out  of  his  sleep,  and  find- 
ing the  prison  doors  open,  drew  out  his  sword,  and 
would  have  killed  himself,  supposing  the  prisoners  had 
been  fied ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemen- 
cy or  justice  of  such  magistrates  as  employed  him. 
With  great  calmness  Paul  prevented  his  rash  attempt  on 
his  own  life,  by  assuring  him  that  no  prisoner  had  availed 
himself  of  the  event  to  escape.  When  a  light  wasp ro- 
cured,  the  jailer  trembled,  and  inquired  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  what  he  most  do 
to  be  saved.  They  informed  him,  and  spoke  the  word 
of  the  Lord  unto  him^  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house. 
The  man  first  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night  and 
washed  their  stripes :  next  he  and  all  his  were  straightway 
baptized :  and  lastly,  he  brought  them  into  his  house,  set 
meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  wit^ 
all  his  house.  No  man  would  imagine,  unless  he  ha^ 
seen  it,  that  this  history  of  a  family,  who  all  heard^  au^ 
all  believed^  could  ever  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  baj^ 
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tism  of  new-born  babes.  They  who  suppose  that  because 
the  baptism  was  performed  in  the  nighc^  and  in  the  pris- 
on, it  was  performed  by  sprinkling,  would  do  well  to 
consider  that  they  burden  themselves  with  two  articles 
(to  mention  no  more)  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove :  the 
one,  that  there  was  no  bath  in  the  prison,^  and  the  oth- 
er, that  the  keeper  and  his  family  did  not  go  out  of  it. 
Suppositions  may  be  innocently  used  as  ornaments  of 
well-established  facts  ;  and  the  facts  are  not  less  true, 
though  they  may  be  less  beautiful,  if  the  suppositions 
be  groundless :  but  to  af&rm  a  conjecture  for  a  fact,  and 
to  build  a  practice  on  imaginary  facts,  as  if  they  were 
truths  of  demonstration,  is  a  very  different  process,  and 
to  touch  the  conjecture  is  to  hazard  the  whole  fabrick. 

The  stern  and  manly  conduct  of  Paul  to  the  magis- 
trates does  the  highest  honour  to  his  character  and  his 
doctrine.  They  had  scourged  him  openly  uncondemn- 
ed,  and  they  would  have  thrusted  him  out  privily. 
NavD^  said  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  depart^  and  go  in 
peace.  No^  by  no  meansy  exclaimed  the  apostle,  iet  them 
eome  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  fVe  are  Romans. 
What  dignity  of  character ! 

About  ten  years  after,  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christiaa 
church  in  this  city,  and  then  there  were  bishops  and 
deacons  in  it ;  of  course,  it  had  come  to  a  settlement. 
This  plurality  of  bishops  in  one  church,  in  one  city,  is  a 
case  in  point  against  diocesan  bishops.  The  apostle 
was  then  in  confinement  at  Rome,  and  as  the  Philippi- 
ans  had  sent  a  present  to  him  by  Epaphroditus,  their 
messenger,  so  the  epistle  is  a  letter  of  thanks.  It  is  full 
of  information,  and  contains  not  false  compliments,  but 
justly  merited  praise  of  the  amiable  dibpositions  of  the 
people. 

*  **  Another  obiection  is  thus  stated,  &c  This  case  can  present  no  diffi- 
«kdtj  to  the  minds  of  any  of  you,  m\  brethren,  who  may  have  been  within 
"tbeyard  of  the  prison  in  this  city  (Calcutta,)  or  are  acquainted  with  the  fact 
^bat  prison  yards  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  yards  and  g'urdens  of  prirat4i 
I,  are  usually  provided  with  tanks  (i.  e.)  cisterns  of  water." 

[^uiUon^t   Sermon  on   Chrittian    Baptism* 
Freached  in  Calfutta,  18U.— i»'  H  ^* 
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HAVING  gone  over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  it  cannd 
be  improper  to  pause,  and  take  a  retrospect,  collecting,  a& 
well  as  the  subjects  >viil  allow,  the  whole  into  one  point  of 
\dew,  in  order  to  retain  a  general  idea  of  a  very  difiuse  and 
complex  affair. 

Tne  first  chapter  attempts  to  narrate  the  origin  of  bap- 
tism,  and  it  appears  to  have  originated  in  an  order  of  God, 
executed  by  John  in  the  little  kuigdom  of  Judea,  then  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  rdgn  of  Tiberias 
Caesar. 

The  second  inquires  what  baptism  John  admimstered, 
and  shews  it  was  that  of  immersion  in  water- 

The  tliird  treats  of  the  persons  baptized,  and  attempts  to 
prove  they  were  only  believers,  and  here  Jesus  is  introduc- 
ed as  Lord  of  the  New  Economy. 

The  two  next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  baptism  were 
in  use  amon^  the  Jews  before  John,  or  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  it  is  shewn  that  it  was  not,  but  was  altogether  a 
new  and  divine  appointment. 

The  seventh  cnapter  treats  of  the  improvement  of  the 
institution  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  did  not  alter  the  subject, 
a  believer,  or  immereion,  the  mode,  but  he  extended  the 
commission  to  baptize  so  as  to  include  the  Gentiles  of 
that  age,  and  all  mankind,  who  might  become  hb  disciples 
in  future  ages. 

The  next  chapter  observes  that  the  congregations  col- 
lected by  the  immediate  aposdes  of  Christ  were  baptized 
by  inimersion,  and  that  none  but  believers  appear  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  here  ends  sacred  history,  wimout  exhibit- 
ing any  infant  or  any  sprinkling. 

The  ninth  chapter,  and  the  two  foUowng,  narrate  the 
Eastern,  Roman,  and  Mohammedan  favourite  practice  d 
bathing,  and  the  twelfth  shews  that  the  primitive  Christians 
erected  similar  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  sacred  bathing, 
and  called  them  baptisteries,  from  baptism,  which  they 
practised  by  immersion  there. 

The  next  four  chapters  describe  several  baptisteries, 
both  of  eastern  and  western  Christians,  and  sfew  that 
their  histories  are  credible,  and  their  conduct  proper  only 
on  supposition  that  they  baptized  believers  by  immersion. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  introduces  artists  depicting  bajj- 
tism,  and  unwarily  obscuring  what  they  meant  to  eluci- 
date. 
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The  next  treats  of  fonts  both  natural  and  artificial^  and 
shews  that  a  confusion  of  names  introduced  a  confusion  of 
things,  by  which  means  the  original  practice  of  baptism 
became  more  corrupted. 

The  baptism  of  infants,  diat  is,  of  minors,  so  called  in 
general,  follows,  and  here  it  is  observed  that  the  equivocai- 
ness  of  words  went  to  add  to  the  corruption  of  baptism. 

The  next  chapter  shews  that  the  weak  fondness  of  par- 
ents, and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  m(xiks  helped  yet  more  to 
ccnrupt  baptism,  by  transferring  to  babes  an  institute  prop* 
er  only  for  men. 

The  twenty-first  chapter,  and  the  two  following,  shew 
that  Africa,  the  least  enlightened  part  of  the  Christian 
wcx-ld,  chtrished  the  baptism  of  babes ;  and  that  Augustine, 
a  pretended  saint,  but  an  illiterate  hypocrite  of  wicked  dis- 
positions, brought  it  to  perfection  thore  in  the  fifth  century; 
but  the  novel  practice  had  no  extent  or  duration  worth 
mentioning. 

The  next  chapter  shews  how  the  Easterns  depraved  the 
institute,  and  brought  it  down  gnEudually  to  cluldren. 

Chapter  the  twenty-fifth  examines  a  pretended  canon  of 
some  poor  African  mcmks,  who,  to  supply  their  wants, 
imported  African  baptism  into  Spain,  in  tne  sixth  century. 

The  next  chapter  shews  how  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
imposed  on  the  Saxons  a  law  for  infant  baptism,  toservethe 
pohdcal  purpose  of  enslaving  them,  and  others  of  mankind; 
and  how  other  despots  copied  his  example,  and  turned  die 
institute  of  Christ  mto  an  engine  of  state. 

The  twenty-seventh  chapter  accounts  fcx*  the  extensive 
progress  of  imant  baptism,  by  shewing  how  well  it  suited 
the  mterest  of  various  classes  of  men,  and  the  very  comipt 
manners  of  those  ignorant,  enslaved,  and  barbarous  times. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  several  consequences  of 
making  bapdsm  necessary  to  babes,  and  so  brings 
on  the  l^st  stage  of  the  corruption  of  it,  the  practice 
of  baptizing  idiants  unborn,  who  could  not  be  im* 
mersed,  but  might  by  art  be  wetted,  and  so  the  priests 
found  themselves  obliged  to  affirm  thac  moistening  a  pi^rt 
was  equal  to  bathbg  the  whole.  This  vulgar,  inde- 
cent and  barbarous  farce  is  yet  acted  abroad,  under 
the  false  pretence,  that  the  wise  and  good  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  hath  connected  invisible  and  eternal  benefits,  not 
with  knowledge  and  virtue,  but  with  the  exercises  of  a 
priest,  how  silly  and  sordid  soever,  both  he  and  tliey  may 
be.  However,  this  whole  system  is  consistent  with  itself, 
for  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  bai)tism  and  eternal  life  are 
inseparably  connected,  the  necessity,  and  even  the  charity 
of  baptizing  every  living  human  animal,  follow  of  course, 
and  the  doctrine  is  established  that  there  is  no  salvation  out 
of  the  church. 
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Baptism  had  been  practised  many  ages,  in  divers  coun- 
tries, by  all  sorts  of  men,  and  it  had  been  connected  witba 
great  variety  of  other  practices.  These  coraiections  are 
treated  of  in  the  two  following  chapters,and  they  all  imply  xbeH 
the  institute  had  been  made  very  free  with  to  serve  secular 
interests  by  men,  wiio  h  id  not  regulated  religion  by  its 
only  standard  the  holy  scripture,  and  that  even  thc^e  abuses 
tell  the  original  form. 

The  thirty. third  chapter  traces  the  history  of  asperaon, 
and  shews  that  the  monks  introduced  from  iPagan  rites  the 
practice  of  sprinkling  holy  water,  which  in  the  end  was  nus- 
taken  for  Christian  baptism. 

The  next  treats  of  the  real  practice  of  primitive  baptism^ 
which  in  some  countries  truly,  and  in  others  falsdy  iscdl- 
ed  Anabaptism,  and  the  three  folk>winff  chapters  narrate 
the  present  state  of  baptism  in  various  cnurcnes.  Eastern 
and  Western,  Greek,  Roman,  Reformed, and Renovat»l,by 
the  ori^nal  pnttcm. 

Having  narrated  the  several  states  of  this  divine  institute, 
the  subject  closes  with  an  attempt  to  shew  the  true  ground 
on  which  religion  in  justice  ought  to  rest ;  and  as  baptism 
is  a  positive  institute,  both  commanded  and  exemplified, 
a  list  is  given  of  all  the  first  churches,  in  which  that  does 
not  appear  any  sprinkling,  or  so  much  as  one  infant^  whence 
the  conclusion  is,  that  infant  Ixiptism  is  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  that  Christianity  is  not  in  this  institute 
openly  or  covertly  inimical  to  the  birth-rights  of  mankind ; 
on  the  contn?r>',  by  roqniring  personal  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue, it  is  the  best  friend  of  a  good  system  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  c1eser\'es  well  of  all  mankind.  It  removes  igno- 
nnce,  the  baieof  virtue,  and  by  educating  theworW, 
teaches  mankind  at  once  to  be  both  rational  and  religious, 
fit  members  of  civil  society,  and  "  meet  to  be  partakers  of 
an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light." 
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-^ —    in  the  Roman  church  463 

-  at    the    Reformation    in    a  state   of  extreme  aorruptVon  in 

the  Catholick  Church,  47tl 

the  ceremony,  of  corporal  investiture,  471 

of  infants  in  the  Roman  Catholick  church,  how  conducted,  472 

■  to  be  administered  on  a  Sunday  in  a  churchy  477 

Kn^rlish,  Welsh  and  Irish,  esUblished,  484 

Calvinist,  484 

Calvinist  Congregational,  485 

-  of  this  kind,  how  administered  in  a  particular  case,  486 

-  Arminian  Congregational  Church,  489 

administration  of,   by  the  English,  Dutch,   American,  and 

German  Baptists,  490 

of    forty-eight,  in    a    river  at  Whittlesford,  'sevea  miles 

from  Cambridge  490 

-  how  administered  by  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  497 

by  the  Dutch  Baptists  498 

English- American  Baptists.  499 

Baptizing  all  nationt,  its  meaning  53 

JBaptittif  Dutch,  publish  sound  creeds  437 

■  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Moravian,  bear  no  anaiy  shed  no  human 

blood  42^ 

■  all  hold  Anabaptistical  errors  430 
British,  in  the  6th  class  of  Anabaptisbi  41i 
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Maptitti,  Particular  and  General  506 

Baptist  Church,  a  general  notion  of  433 

Basilica  Salvatoris  313 

Bapt'steriest  described  67 

— ^— -      4isappeareil  as  infant  baptism  gainetl  gpround  290 

— —      different  from  a  font  70 

of  St  Sophia,  Venice^  Florence,  No  vara,  and  Milan  73 — 96 

■              Lateran  at  Rome  83 

I                 two  in  Ravenna  318 

■       dedicated  to  Jolin  Baptist  316 

Baptistery,  first  artificial  one,  erected  at  Rome  312 

Bapp'smai  Churches  resemble  Thermopyldt,  in  Grecian  history  320 

Bafhing'tubs  made  by  Otho,  in  Poroerania  120,  268,  456 

Baths,  Eastern,  described  by  Lady  Montague  60 

—  Roman  60 
— •      Mohammedan  65 

Benson,  Dr  what  he  says  of  proselyte  baptism  43 

Menedict  xiv.  Pope,  his  museum  3^5 

Bells,  baptism  of  359 

Beggarsy  X'ifo  hundred  thousand  in  Scotland  353 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal  466 

Bigotry  of  the  Persians  and  Turks  about  washiog  hands  160 

Bill  of  fare,  at  the  baptism  of  the  son  af  the  Earl  of  Haddington  356 

Bom  <f  vtarer,  early  expounded  literally  «  378 

Bay- bishop,  described  1 5l 

British  Christians,  twelve  hundred  murdered  by  Austin's  means  128 

Britons,  object  to  Austin's  plans  of  infant  baptism  127 

Bunyan,  John,  Tinker  of  Bedford  418 

c 

Canon,  the  term  defined,  333 

—  first  ecclesiasticil,  in  Europe  for  the  baptism  of  babes  250 

—  made  by  the  Council  of  Girona,  of  sixty  or  seventy  bishops—     251 

they  decree  a  child  equal  to  a  man,  and  to  be  baptized  the 

day  of  its  birth,  if  it  refused  its  mother's  milk  258 

Cachachouran,  a  festival  of  ^e  Armenians  444 

Cardinals,  their  origin  314 

seventy  in  number  315 

Capitulavium,  or  Palm  Sunday  113 

Catechumen,  form  of  making  one  in  the  Greek  church  in  Russia,  as 

related  by  Dr.  King  291 

Carthage,  a  tenth  part  reputed  Christians  178 

Catalogue  of  Anabaptists  made  out  417 

Catholicks,  not  shocked  at  finding  a  ceremony  leither  ancient  nor 

scriptural  371 

Causes  of  the  extensive  progress  of  the  baptism  of  babes  269—290 

Ctremonies,  unmeaning,  connected  with  infant  baptism,  may  be  traced 

to  a  probable  origin  when  applied  to  adidts  296 

■  twenty  two  in  baptism  465 
Charlemagne  ohW^s  the  Saxons  on  pun  of  death  to  be  baptized,  and 

under  the  penalty  of  severe  fines  to  baptize  their  chil- 
dren 262 
Ckrsst^s  indulgence  to  his  disciples*  weakness  506 
Christening  of  a  child,  a  dead  unani  mating  trifle                                       296 

■  of  ro}  al  children,  magnificent  preparations  for  them  123> 
■        of  fleets                                                                                    362 

Church  Generalship  320 

Christian  Churches,  made  up  of  whole  nations,  its  eyil  effectfl  57 

Chrysostom  describes  the  baptismal  rite.   Note  76 

Ckffld,  the  term  defined,  147 

Oatnpini,  yohn,  a  learned  antiquary  398 
Cisterns  of  water  in  prison  yards  in  the  East    Note  from  Judson't  aer- 

mon,  on  Christian  Baptism,  preached  in  Calcutta  53Sr 

CHniQist  or  bed-ridden  peoplc^sprinkllog  lATtntcd  for  them  in  Africa  402 
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CUmeiu*9  A^mii  in  Lttia  and  Greds  i9 

denunit  Origcn't  matter,  bU  Pedagogue  J0I 

-^—    he  i^>pliet  the  term  children  to  Chriftinnt  Sit 

i— »    admire*  the  Spartan  mode  of  education  IIS 

Ciamtt  fint  christian  king  of  France,  dipped  three  tinee  Uf 

CtiiiKs,  Heradm.  a  Bapttit  roiniater,  oppoeed  bf  f  .Sfcace^  ladepesdnl  4tf 
CrnnvumoraUm  Maftikm^  jfl 

Cbmrnmioa,  admimatered  to  children  aa  aoon  aa  baptised  981 

Com/irfnatiomt  at  baptism  M 

C^Mcrafioe  of  the  water  came  fW>m  the  anciest  and  pimu  cuttooi  of 

praying  at  the  water  aide  4M 

OKutantine  cured  of  his  leproaj  at  bis  baptism  400 

Qm9eqmmee§  of  transferring  baptism  to  Dabcs    bapdsteriea»  dnafini 

nesses  and  catechumens  disappeared  M* 

CoHntht  Review  of  the  church  of  JS4 

CofirmymMi  ami  Cypriam  were  nicknamed^  hov  it  eaoie  to  pMS  111 

OradU  ehiU,  the  ok!  Sason  word  for  Uf 

i>o§9t  the  badge  in  the  Crusadea  lit 

Ceundl  of  sixty  bishops,  they  decree  that  a  child  ia  eqaal  to  a  saa  188— IM 

of  Toledo  in  Siiain  540 

*—  of  Braga  forbid  the  priests  from  extorting  money  from  tike  paor 

for  Mptising  their  infants  960 

_  of  York  ordered  baptism  by  trine  immersion  476 

Cfrtlf  bishop  of  Jerusalem^  his  lectures  preparatoty  to  baptiam     230—321 

DaiUe^  Mamiemr^  his  aversion  to  baptizing  infanta  518 

JktmM€tU9  Review  of  the  church  <k  SS\ 

JDtmest  thirty  officers  bac^sed  in  a  river  to  confirm  a  treaty  130 

jDolAraf,  of  Milan,  establishes  a  foundling  hospital  985 

Jkimuched  hloMphiming  ekrMinup  &c.  come  from  infant  baptiam  SOS 

Jktiieatiom  of  childien  to  God  an  imitation  of  Hannah's  dedicating 

her  son  Samuel  to  the  Lord  Note    STl 

-  first  heard  of  in  Africa  193 
Indicated  children  become  Samuels,  hewing  Agags  in  piecea  before  the 

Lord  191 

Demand  for  children  great  with  the  monka  273 

Detnon*^  two  torts  in  the  pagan  world  410 

J)ennit  St  Church  of,  where  Pepin  waa  anointed  by  Pope  Stephen  111380 
IkvilU  boptitm  351 

Devilt  mocked  the  holy  water  357 

»-    drowned  in  baptism  Note    3^ 

-»    destro>ed    in  baptism  aa  the  Egyptians  were  drovned  in  the 

Red  Sea  Note    381 

Difficulty  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Anabaptista  417 

Dipping  Infants^  inconvenient  and  cruel  378 

found  to  be  a  troublesome  ceremony  409 

many  expedients  to  remedy  the  evil  379 

Donatue^  two  persons  of  that  name  197 

Donatisttf  four  hundred  congregations  in  Africa  at  one  time,— 4ebap- 

tize  all  who  join  them  from  the  Cath^cka  197 

Dovf,  descends  on  the  head  of  Seveaus,  a  wwA  comber,  who  in  conse- 
quence is  chosen  bishop  of  Ravenna  109 
DuMtan,  fell  a  swearing  at  the  baptism  of  Ethelredt  oa  account  of  an 

accident  which  bcfel  him  in  the  water  418 

Dudith,  Andrew,  his  excellent  character  505 

E 

JT.  EdvaardM  Cafechitm  speaks  of  dipping  398 

Mdvtard  vi.  his  baptism  134 

Edvjin,  king  of  Northumberland,  baptized  at  Tork,  by  Paulintu  119 
Mgypt^  the  land  of  symbals                                                                  216—317 

Mj^iptian  baptism^  or  the  baptism  of  minora  307 

Egyptians  drowned  in  the  red  sea  as  sins  are  in  baptiam.    Note  289 

Eight  kinds  of  baptism.  Note  308 

Eligabetht  Qpeen  of  fingUmd  forbids  children  being  made  prieats  88S 
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JSntAtuitufnf  a  vague  term  4^6 

Mphesu*^  Review  of  tiie  church  of  53 1 

JSpiphaniut,  wrote  a  history  of  what  he  did  not  know  ]^7 

Extraordinary  chiidren  157 

Expedients,  to  remedy  the  evil  of  dipping  children  379 

t\ 
Facu,  three  authenticated,  incontinence  of  the  clergy,  baptism  of  mi- 
nors, putting  children  into  orders  ^82 
Fate,  an  apologfy  for  misconduct  in  Africa  161 
Fidye  writes  to  Cyprian  of  Carthage  whether  children  might  be  bap- 

tized  berore  they  were  eight  days  old  180 
—    is  supposed  to  recommend  mfant  baptism  as  expedient  to  save 

them  from  being  burnt  185 

.^^A  Ciass  of  Anabaptists  415 

^nger  of  John  ihe  Baptist,  said  to  be  at  Florence  99 

First  lesson  of  Chivairy,'"io  love  God  and  ihe  ladies  345 

Firet  law  tor  sprinkling  381 

remarks  on  it  382 

Fires,  St.  John's  3^$ 

Five  opponents  to  the  Baptists,  Magistracy  422 

Learning  423 

Clerical  Authority  424 

Enthusiasm  426 

Purity  of  Churches  427 

Fonts  Baptismal  114 

Font  Bmptismal,  put  over  a  well  129 

Danish  of  Bridekirk  1J9 

Forty  Jour  congregations  in  Rome  312 

Faster,  Dr.  James  418 
Firanks,  more  than  three  thousand  baptized  at  the  time  king  Clovis  was  117 

G 

Sarret  Essays,  on  Greek  propositions  for  infant  baptism  325 
Gelasinus,  a  pagan^  to  mock  tlie  baptism  of  Christians,  was  plunged  in 

a  tub  of  water  on  a  theatre,  for  the  diversion  of  tne  company  294 

Gerkert,  Father  Martin,  illustrates  baptism  by  immersion  39i 

German  Taufer,  to  immerse  395 

George  St.  of  England,  a  blasted  heretick  346 

Gili,  Dr.  calls  infant  baptism  a  main  ground  and  pillar  of  popery  408 

Godfathers,  in  Venice,  some  have  a  hundred  4J0 

GcqfatherU  lecture  to  a  child  176 

Gnosticism  rose  out  of  the  oriental  philosophy  227 

Greeks  understand  baptism  as  the  Baptists  do.    Note  517 

Gteek  baptism,  or  the  baptism  of  little  ones  2-7 

Greek  Infants,  lustrated  fifth  day                                            ^  373 
Greeks  understand  their  own  language   better  than  foreigners— have 

always  understood  baptism  to  mean  dipping  16 

Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  plunge  a  cross  in  a  river  449 

Gregory^s  Oration  on  the  delay  of  baptism,  in  Greek  230 
Gregory  reproves  the  gentry  of  Nazianzum  for  being  unwilling  to  hm 

baptized  in  the  same  baptistery  with  servants  319 

— — »—  compares  baptism  to  an  amulet  331 

Guise,  Dr.  his  singular  opinion  on  the  manner  of  John's  baptizing  4U5 

H 

Marduin,  Father,  accuses  Pope  Stephen's  canon  of  being  a  forgery  383 

Semero-bapttsts,  mentioned  by  l)r  Gale  40 
Menry,  bishop  of  Lieg^,  boasted  of  having  been  the  parent  of  fourtCf  n 

children  in  twenty  months  '279 
"— —  reprove<l  by  Pope  Gregory  for  portioning  his  baitards  oul  of 

church  estates  281 

Moly  water,  its  wonderful  effects  as  told  by  Catholickjl  377 

Motpital  ofJerusaUm,  its  gr«at  wealth  334 
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Mmuekdds  baptiied,  but  no  children  s& 

Miutitetf  thctr  doctrine  and  dilcipline  4gf 

imwurtioHf  tingle  or  trine,  the  ordinmrjr  mode  of  baptism  till  after 

the  Reformation  S8 

-^— —    in  the  conditional  form  U 

— *»    when  ditpenied  with  13 

— -    in  the  church  of  Rome,  how  it  fared  47S 

lafimt  hapttsmt  the  belt  way  to  establish  it  by  lav  519 

In/aMig  the  Urm  defined  US,  US 

— -  nominates  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan  US 

— —  baptism  first  appears  in  \frica  Iff 

m^^m     .— .    an  ancient  practice  US 

^-«  burning,  took  two  hundred  years  to  auppress  it,  no  wonder 

infant  baptism  holds  out  so  long  Ift 

— •  communion  began  at  Alexandria  406 

Infantt^  *PP^*r  i^  three  different  and  distinct  perioda  UH 

•— —  little  ones  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  and  sunered  peraecutloD  l^^Vli 

— —  All  dying  unbaptized  perished  57t 

^-»  Carthaginian  singers  and  martjrrs  I6f 

—  circumKtances  must  determine  their  age  19 
"— —  the  consequences  of  admitting  memoen  of  Academies  and 

Literary  Societies  IfiS 

hfaney  tfChritt,  a  book  concerning  it  142 

imfant  danw^ng  doctrine^  charpfed  on  Hercules  Collins  499 

fiqmsttion  described  by  Dr.  Lewis  iOI 

Intulu  on  infant  baptitnt^  S6i 
MntcripttoH  of  Menophilus,  an  infant  of  8  years  5  months,  in  Greek       138 

■  of  Paschasius  an  infant  of  six  vears  of  age,  in  Latin  139 

■  of  Basil,  an  infant  o(  12  years  of  a|pe,  in  Latin  145 

of  Joanna  Baptista,tlfto  at  six  monUis  old  did  wonderfbl  things  ISt 

■  of  Innocens,  in  Latin  158 
' of  a  bell,  translated.  Note  360 

Instrument,  John  baptized  with  406 

Iron  century  275 

J 

yacoA,  tottering  before  king  Pharaoh,  and  his  days  /em  and  evil, 

represents  Christianity  coming  out  of  Africa  1^ 

yanariut,  the  liquefaction  of  his  blood  69 

yenisa/eni'bapt'sm,  or  baptism  of  Catechumens  219 

ytfuialem^    the  name  forgotten  in  the  third  century,  purged  of 

paganism  by  Constantine  in  the  fourth  century  220 
ytrom  Florentinif  of  Lucca,  publishes  a  book  to  direct  the  baptism 

of  children  unborn,  dedicated  to  Christina,  Queen  of 

Swe<1en  584 

yohn  the  Baptitt,  his  mission  and  character  11 

— ^—        bom  at  Hebron  12 

■  praised  by  Jews,  Arabians,  and  Catholicks  15 

■  ■      ■          called  the  dipper,  in  German  If,  395 

■        whether  he  used  any  form  of  words  in  baptizing  l9 

Elaees  where  he  baptized  20 

is  head  at  Amiens  in  France  15 

Eersons  whom  he  baptized  31 

es  all  over  the  CathoUck  world  99 

bore  the  bell  323 

St.  yohn  adfontct^  its  meaning                                                            ,  /O 

Jordan,  described  as  to  its  size,  Sic.  21 

subject  to  floods  like  the  Nile  24 

yothua'9  besieging  yericho,  absurd  to  take  it  for  a  perpetual  mode  43:^ 

K 

Knights,  singular  exhortation  gWen  them.  N'ote  546 
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JTwghu  initiated  by  a  kind  of  bt|ititm  347 

Xn9tif  ghouUerf  anecdote  respecting  the  A  513 

Xnighthoud,  (xOluted  baptism  348 

L« 
Xtmguafe*  confounded  at  Babel,  the  Hebrew  of  533 

I0IUCO9  yohn  a,  his  catechism  defines  baptism  dipping,  in  Dutch,  Note  389 
Later  an  baptistery  82,  312 

JLaurenee  I.  his  singular  opinion  of  original  sin  100 

JLan  first  in  EUirope  for  baptiting  babes.  Anno.  789,  and  the  eff^  of  it  261 
Z^nt'Sertnongf  in  the  Greek  cnurch  similar  to  Baptist  discourses 

before  baptism  75,  78 

JLtjght/ooif  Dr.  what  he  says  of  proselyte  baptism  44 

-»-'        a  ^at  promoter  of  sprinkling  403 

Lieented,  or  unlicenseid  persoos»4uiy  body  authorized  to  baptize  dying 

infants  379 

JJons  leave  their  dens  or  thickets  at  the  swellings  of  Jordan  24 

JLo6ot  yerome^  a  Jesuit,  baptized  the  Abyssinians  as  Dr.  Guise  supposed 

John  baptized  his  disciples  407 

ijockt^M  description  of  a  church  439 

X^ofr^tM.  would  have  signed  the  Manifesto  of  the  Munster  men  438 

Juustration,  Pagan,  described  372 

•— —      Christian  374 

•^—      Christian,  applied  to  baptism  377 

JLutheran  Baptism  as  it  is  practised  in  establisfaed  rituab  in  Saxony, 

Denmark,  and  Norway  482 

— — >     oflSces  in  baptism  four  482 

M. 
Mabtllon,  Father,  opposes  sprinkling  387 

MadriiU  auto  deft,  at  504 

Malta^  stone  baptistery  found  there  317 

JUargarer,  Qiieen  of  Scotland,  her  baptism  125 

Jlfatt,  its  absurdity  exposed  in  a  play  404 

Jfe/a,  in  Numidia,  council  at  201 

•*— >    its  anathema  against  those  who  deny  infant  baptism  202 

MielancthoiCe  Preface,  &g.  defines  baptism  immersion  397 

Menno  418 

-**-   his  arp^iments  against  the  orthodox.    Note  469 

«f-i-»    was  dipped  499 

MUan,  a  lengthy  description  of  a  baptismal  ceremony  by  immersion  I03-106 
MUcellaneoMM  articleM  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  baptism  309 

Mtmh,  or  roonachism,  originates  in  the  East  331 

•-*—   their  houses  and  pursuits  S71 

••i*-   arrived  in  the  West  in  the  fourth  century  331 

«— —  arose  to  an  incredible  degree  of  wealth,  8cc.  332 

' .—  taught  before  they  baptized  337 

Maik  of  bap'itfn^  not  in  dispute  in  Africa  164 

Jfontanisu,  Tertullian  joins  them  ITS 

Motheim,  Dr,  account  of  the  deplorable  gloom  of  the  tenth  centniy      975 
— —     imperfect  views  of  liberty  435 

iHuneter  Battitte  435 

Mutick,  both  vocal  and  instrumental  imported  from  Solomon's  temple  343 
jfvratori.  Lew's  Anthony,  contends  for  trine  immersion,  as  an  ancaeiit 

and  universal  practice,  387 

Muteriu  of  Isis  and  Mithra«  devised  by  Satan  to  mock  baptiam  869 

N 
Vaked  persons,  baptized  so  94 

Nen  England^  account  of  witchcraft  in  it,  354 

ifen  Testament  Bafffenh  or  the  baptism  of  Ben  and  WOWMI  907 

Ihvara,  the  baptistery  of  100 

o 

Oil  ofgladnetif  origin  of  the  phrase  45i 
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One  hofulr^d  and  filK  thmitanH  persons  destroyed  ^ 

OpinionM  '  f  f  >  tr  le  .m  d  Catholicktt  oti  baptismal  aspersion  3SS 
OrdaitLng  i't  e  boyt,  i)if   «s«nie  ar^timenU  used  against  it  as  nov  1>y 

Il>e  Bt,'MlHtt>  agii'inst  baptizin)^  them  S8t 

Origins,  'I  •••eriaui  when  tliev  were  bmuj^ht  into  churches  344 

Oriental  Chuchei,  Suite  uf  baptism  in  them  43S 

N^«lonans  439 

. Christians  of  St.  Thomai  44S 

.                     Asian  Jacobites  441 

African  Jacobites  and  Copts  343 

,.                     Arniienians  444 

■                     Georii^ians,  MengfreUians,  and  others  44f 

Disciples  of  St.  John  44t 

.          Manicheans  449 

>                     Chinese  Christians  451 

Obi c EM,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  his  character  and  works  20f 
~^-*    mak'-H  baptism  of  three  kinds,  river  baptism, ^^e  baptism, 

and  hiond  baptism  50$ 
Orif^in  of  pictures,  images,  &c.  SH 
Otho  immerses  in  tubs  let  into  the  ground  in  a  eold  season,  in  Po- 
me rani  a  268, 45i 

P. 

Pagtt,  Ephraim  ^'9 

Pagtn  ahlutiottt^  whether  baptism  were  an  imitation  of  them  48 
Palestine^  for  different  reasons,  represented  dry  and  barren— no  water 

in  it  for  immersion  !  29 

P.i/r/arcA  of  the  Armenian  church  446 

Paul  nitu  to  be  rebaptized  because  they  de  ied  the  Trinity  414 
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Bosworth  Walker 
Amos  Read 
Daniel  Green 
Capt.  J.  Weeden 
George  F.  Jenks 
Comfort  Barrows 
David  Cummings 
Samuel  Bow  en 
Ebenezer  Ide 
Lewis  Kent 
Arnold  Bates 
Ephraim  Jenks 
Ben.  B.  Pierce 
Maj.  Eben.  Tyler 
Dea.  Ichabod  Taber 
Isaac  Taber 
Joseph  Hood 
A.  A.  Tillinvrhast 
Joseph  Wheelock 
Thomas  Carpenter 

COKMECTICUT. 
Tliompson. 
PAi^soN  CaossBT 


Dem.  Jesse  BoUes 
Abel  Jacobs 
Asa  Jac^obs 
Dea.  Lemuel  Kntp 
William  Smith 
Israel  Comstock 
Charles  Robbins 
Malorj  Lawrence 
Sarah  Avery  Gay 
E.  Seagrave  &  Co*    I 
Nathan  Wood 
James  Hill 
Abuer  Plumer 
Dea.  Thomas  Day 
Silas  Smith 
Dea.  James  Wbestoo 
Elizabeth  Allen 
Jeremiah  OIney 
Simeon  Allen 
Silas  Brindv 
Fannv  Green 
Thomas  Chapman 
Elliot  Carpenter 

Woodstock. 

NiCHOLAH  BaANCB 

John  Truesdall 
Jos.  W.  Green  &  Lyon 
Christopher  Allen 
Henry  Wells,  Jun. 
Thomas  Bugbee 
Walter  Johnson 
Henry  Howard 
Benja.  Chamberlain 
Dea.  Paul  Cor  bin 
Asa  Morse 
Ziba  Covell 
George  Seagrave 

Southhridge. 
George  Angbll 
Doct.  R.  Harrington 
Ephraim  Bacon 
Joshua  Vinton 

Pomfret. 
Dea.  W.  H.  Manning 
Robert  A  pi  in 
Israel  Hicks 

Killingl^* 
Arba  Covell 
Capt.  John  Stone 

Ashford. 
Timothy  Allen 

Uniwu 
David  Corhin 
Sam*l  Crawford,  Esq* 


Sieriingm 

W  kLLH 

Lebananm 
zekif  I  Skioner 
CoUhester. 
idiT  Mioard 
Preston, 

LVU8  K.  DAYISd 

Lisbon* 
\  Head 
Norwich. 
Brumley 
ia  Hatch 
Uonington* 

t^HEBOttOUOH 

laii  Fellows 

Miner 

th  Sionington* 

I  Chapmaa 

ho  mas  F.  Wella 

ew  London* 

MiAH  Dodge 

Vaterford. 

IS  Darrow 
^  Williams 
Beckwith,  Jan. 
an  Caulkins 
ah  Lester 
Beck  with 

Lyme* 

/iLCOX 

Way 

Uomstock 
ihle  Spencer 
ohn  Beckwith 
oomis 
L  Grifiing 
1  Stark 
ni  Palmer 
ist  Haddam* 
Atwood 
ah  Buries 
^iddletown. 
m  Bailey 
Roberts 
Griswold,  Esq. 
ToUand. 

ITUS  BoLLES 

Willey 
Hartford. 

A  CUSHMAN 

Fond 
n  Rice 
iiilus  Howel 
lavage 
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Jeremiah  Brown 
William  S.  Deming 
Charles  Sears 
Thuston  Crane 
Williaio  Quiner 
James  Uadlock 
Aaron  Rand 
Charles  Loomis 
Hylas  Stiles 
Ebeuezer  Moore 
H.  Huntinji^tou,  Esq. 

Windsor. 
William  Soper 
East  Windsor. 

BuCKLbT  WaTKRS 

Eliada  Blakeslby 
Alexander  King 
James  Bancroft 

East  Hartford. 
Capt.  James  Brown 
David  Bidwell 
Elisha  Andrews 

Suffieid. 
Ben  NET  Pepper    8 
AsAHEL  Morse     16 
Moses  Austin 
David  King 
Capt.  Seth  Phelps 
Samuel  Sheldon 
Samuel  Hastings 
Daniel  Bestor 
Bolton. 
Henry  Scovell 

Vernon. 
Levi  Dorty  Jun. 
Colebrook. 
Samuel  Griswold,  Jun. 
Timothy  Babcock 
Wallingjord. 
Samuel  Miller 
Sed^ewick  Rice        8 
Ward  Johnson 
Caleb  Ives 

Northford. 
Capt.  Stephen  Smith 

New  Haven. 
G.W.Bolles,Aie(f.5/u. 
James  H.  Linsley      ) 

Yale  College  j 
R.  P.  Williams,  do. 
Benjamin  F.  Heald 
William  Barth 
Dea.  John  B.  Davis 
Anthony  H.  Sherman 
Marquis  Russel 
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Guy  C.  Marsh 
AVilliam  Green 
E.  Gorham 
Joel  D.  H  end  rick 

Huntington. 
Col.  Agur  Judbon 
David  Bennett 
Oxford. 
George  Bennett 
Newton. 
John  SubRMAii 
Richard  Benn«t 
Mehemiah  Gillet 
Luther  Harris 

Southbury. 
Amos  Piatt 

New  Canaan. 
Capt  Stephen  Hoyt 
Noah  Weed 
Carey  W^eed 
Watts  Comstock      t 

Stanford^ 
Henry  Hoyt 
Green  LEAF  S.  Webb 
Andrew  Mead 
Solomon  Clawson,  Jr. 
Dea.  D.  Lockwood^  Jr. 

Bedford. 
Jonathan  Mills 


NEW  YORK. 
Neiv  York. 
Wm.  Parkinson 
Johnson  Chase 
Archibald  Mc.Clay 
John  Stanford 
John  Williams 
Hon.  M.  B.Tallmadge 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Jacob  H.  Brounbe 
Dea.  Caleb  Willis 
Phillips  Town. 
Wilham  Smith 
Josiah  Mc.  Keel 

Poughkeepsie. 
Lewis  Leon  abb 
William  Mills 
David  Burton 
Samuel  Bowne 
Dea.  Daniel  Williams 
William  W.  Mead 
Alfred  Raymond 
John  Forbiis 
Gion  A.  Pease 
James  Wilson 


• 


I 
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Fishkilt. 
Aaron  Shute 

Marfhurouf^h* 
Aaron  FtRKiNf 

Hufison. 
James  U.  Ogiltib 
Hfiiry  Piiviie 
William  FoutiT 
John  Norman 
Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Anna  Allen 
£8ther  Smith 

HUUdale. 
Richard  letting 
Grrenrille. 
William  Stlaet 

Albany. 
Friend  Hum^ilirey 
J.  A.  Bnrk 
Joshua  Tinker 
James  E.  Seamant 
Joseph  Annahle 
John  L.  Clurk 
Ephraim  Howard 
David  iVIorris 
William  Adams 
W.  n.  Sevmore  &  Co 
Salem  Outcher 
IlaUey  U'oodrnfF 
Benjamin  Herlv 
Benjamin  Jenkins 
«* Alexander  Forbs 
■Dyer  Lathrop 
Ellenor  Me.  Dole 
Hannah  Spencer 
Wealthy  Speneer 
Wm.  CarpiMitcT 

Troy. 
Charles  (*.  Somers 
Ezra  M.  Benedict 
Anstis  Titus 
Sarah  Livintj^ston 
Dea.  SiKts  Covell    2 
Josiah  Converse      2 
Hephzibah  W^ilson 
Consider  White 
Wm.  Morehouse 
Dea.  Tho.  Shelding 
Isaac  Powelson 
Stephen  Selleck 
Dea.  James  lienderson 
Joshua  Harpum 
Henry  Faxon 
Calvin  Warner 
Roj^er  King- 
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John  TruB<le1l 
Isaac  Lovejoy 
Isaac  A^ers 
Wm.  A.  West 
Georfre  Lent 
Asa  Sheldon 
Aubon  Tuthill 
Andrew  lierophill 
James  &  Cornell 
Simeon  Smith 
Joseph  Hastings 
Lewie  G.  Dole 
A.  Allen 
Nathaniel  Smith 
Lester  Bardslei 

Schodack* 
Stephen  Olmbtead 
John  Harris 
Howland  Shearman 
Betsey  Alberton 

Chatham. 
Joel  Champion 

Kinderhook* 
Nathaniel  Mead 

Nassau. 
Henry  Tucker 
Charles  Williams 
Charles  Brown 
Enos  M.  Woodward 

Sfephentown. 
Joseph  Rogers 

Creenhush. 
John  P.  Cole 

Orange. 
Ad:iins  Plnlo 
Tertnllns*  Frost 

IVaterford. 
Ezekiel  Whitney 
Vlifion  Park. 
William  CSroom 
Abijah  Peck 

Ballston. 
John  Lee  8 

Gal  way. 
Joseph  Cornell  8 

Oppenham. 
Timothy  Carpenter 
Dea.  Eldad  Kibhe 
Randal  Hewit,  Esq. 

Bristol. 
Solomon  GoodalbS 

Jedidiah  Sayer 

Jerusalem. 
Elnathan  Finch 


B^fiUmt 

AnOlCllAkB 

Asahel  Morse 
Lemuel  Morse,  Ei^ 
Daniel  White 
Avon. 
David  Farman 

Canandagna. 
Reaben  Hart,  Esq. 

Saiubnry. 
*Dea.  Jonathan  Cole 
T.  Loomis,  Esq. 
Aevcpurt. 
Ebrnezer  Vikirg 
Benjamin  Bo«reii,EM{. 

Fairfield. 
John  Eaton,  Esq. 
Job  Arnold,  Esq. 
Charles  Arnold 
John  VV  hit  man 
Robert  Norton 
Herkimer. 
Samuel  Dexter 
Schuyler. 
Amos  Smiih 

Deerfield. 
O.  Eddy 
O.  Biddlecom 
Utica. 
Nancy  Whipple 
WhitesbvroHgk. 

Elon  (tALUSHA       8 

fVhitestown. 
Cai.fb  Douglass  8 
Jt'hiel  Wei  more  jf 

Robert  Whipple 
Ann  P.  Clark 
Uriah  Alverson 
Dea.  Asher  Wetmorc 
Doct.  C.  Babcock 
Thomas  R.  Palmer 
Dea.  Abel  Wilcox 
^\\l\.  Goodwin 
Paris. 
Joseph  Munger,  Esq. 
Harvey  Eastman    8 
Joseph  Eastman,  Esq. 

Sangerfield. 
Isaac  Ferry,  Jr.  Esq. 
Humility  Staftord 

m 

Col.  David  Norton 
Col.  Samuel  Smith 

Madison. 
Dea«  Prince  Spoouer  8 


EatOHm 

Smith  Oonbam 
Afoswell  Lamb 
Bpimet  Bicknell 

A  Hatch 

John  West 

h  Warren 

S.  Dushall 

;er  Park 

1  Blackslee 

Charlea  W.  Hull 

IAN  PkcK 

s  Wheelbr 
>n  Dutchin 
i  Smith,  Esq. 
h  Card 
Johnson 
lim  Malory 
tia  Bicknall 
Humphrey 
I  Dexter 
Greene 
Vazenovia. 
ELL  Beckwith 

»U  COLKT 
PtCK  8 

i  NickersoD 
issis  Nash 
)rden 

Benjamin  Vergil 
rd  Parker 
lonathau  Farnam 
II m  Tillotson 
r  Parker 
'  Sweetland 
ipey  4*  Fabius. 
AN  Bakek    8 
e  Pettit  &    7 
'•^^ettit  J 

niel  Benedict 

Rood 
1  Atwell 
?zer  Wright 
1  Rood 
D.  St.  John 

Benedict  &  Co. 

Peirce 
lAsle. 
Parker 
i\  Torry 

Delphi. 
Warren  8 

Pettit,  M.  D. 
Caswell)  Esq. 
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Elisha  Litchfield,  Esq. 
John  Grodavent 
Chapman  Adams 

Hamilton. 
Daniel  Haskel 
Doct.  T.  Roi;tT8 
Elijah  Benedict 
L  S.  Reynolds 
Jiidi^e  Samuel  Payne 
Dea.  J.  Olmstead 
Daniel  Smith,  E»q. 
Thomas  Cox 
Elijah  Payno,  Esq. 
Joseph  Colwell 
Theoph's  Pierce,  Esq. 
Hon.  Samuel  Payne  8 

Sullivan. 
JoFL  Butler 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Cole 
John  Joslyn 
Jason  Groton 

Cicero* 
Eli  Ga^e,  Esq. 

JDemyter. 
Hon.  H.  Smith 

Skaneateles. 
A.  M.  Heebe,  Esq, 

Homer* 
Alfrkd  Bennet 
Hon.  John  Keep 

German. 
John  Lawton 
Hon.  E.  Wakeley 

Sherburne. 
Isaac  Allib.rton 
Capt.  Samuel  Ladd 
Doct.  James  Sheffield 
Lieut.  John  Benton 
Dea.  Cyrus  Lyon 
Ezekiel  St.  John 
Benjamin  Lyon 
Daniel  Hammond 
James  Anderson 
Jacob  Rees 

Columbus* 
\Vm.  Burch 
David  Calkin 

Burlington. 
Jonathan  Sweet 
Dea.  B.  Harrington 
Lydia  Sewell 
David  A.  Kinney 
Abraham  Allis 
Benjamin  S.  Kinney 
Wm.  E.  Palmer 
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Etfmerston, 
Stephen  Taylor 

I^eto  Lisbon. 
Moses  Wares        2 
Solomon  (iauoner 
Fitch  &  Pattenj^ill 
Daniel  Commins 
Capt.  Daniel  Eldred 
Seth  Greaorv 
Jonathan  Gardner 
LTriah  Gregjory 
Hezekiah  Gregory 
Thomas  Benedict 

Lattrens. 
Sam.  Wakefield,  Jr. 
Doct.  Ezra  Windsor 
John  Blood 

Frankliftm 
Daniel  Robinson  8 
Abijah  Seeley 
Hartwick. 

JoHS  BOBTWICK       8 

David  Keuflal 
Comfort  Cooke 

Cooperstown. 
John  Lure 

Otsego. 
Dea.  Georj»e  Holt 

Springfield. 
Calvin  Hulbert 
Dea.  Start  in  Way 

BrookJleUL 
Pliny  Maynard 
Daniel  Main 

Duanesburgm 
W^m.  Herrirk 

Greenwich. 
Edward  Barber  S 
Samuel  Heat h,  Jr. 
John  Barnard 
John  Herri n^ton 
Mordecai  Boll 
Caleb  Wright 
Lydia  Mowry 
A.  Folsom,  Esq. 
Hoosick. 
John  Rvan 

Charleston. 
Elijah  Herrick 
Danby. 
Phineas  Spaulding; 

Henderson. 
Emery  Osgood 
Elihu  Shepherd 
Dea.  Northup  Jones 
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Dort.  Noah  Tubbi 
L*.  SftI'Mbiiry,  Es<(. 

Denmark, 
Vv,LV.G  Card 

Elfkshvrfih, 
If  ARTiN  F.  Cook 
Jo^hua  KreMuun 
Roiiman, 

JottEPB  Mai.BKT 

Mexico* 
Enoch  FtKKis 
JLoTiain, 
Solomon  Juhnson 

Bru^rnriUe. 
Sardis  Little 
O.  Hartholoiiieir 

Rvtiandm 

F.lA^HA   MuUGAN 
PullIMT  CrObS 

Ip'att'rtown, 

MaTHI^  W  \\  ILKCT 

J  unit'!)  ISeard 

Sarkefs  Harbour. 
lLi\n\oin\  LiiH' 

:\orwicfi» 
Jkdidiaii  Randall 

Phillip  Conk 
J.  Tlioinpsou,  Esq. 
^icholiih  Blown 
Ch.  Haiidali 
Ciiirdiii  i\]uthewbon 
John  Mrnihi'W 
AMVed  U'arren 
John  B.  Johnson 
Col.  Jofni  itunfJiiIl 
A  or/A  ISorwich, 
Jonathan  Ferkis  8 
Elijah  iiuel 
Jonathan  Dan 
Ephraiin  West 
Thomas  Francis 
Isaac  U.  V>  hee'er 
Co^^eshall  \\  all 
Aaron  Cook 
IVIaj.  J.  K.  Pike 
John  Mead 
Dea.  Israel  Ferris 
AVir  Berlin. 
Samnel  Bnrriil 
JameH  Derthick 

Oxford* 
Hiel  Tracy 
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Plymouth, 
Dea.  Jatiien  Purdy 
James  Purdy,  Jaiu 

Smymn. 
Samuel  Kelsy,  Esq. 

LefmnoH. 
Amos  Kimo&lt 
Thomas  Jkril 
Eooch  Stowel 

RusseL 
Anthony  C.  Brown 

Malone. 
Isaac  Sawylr 
Almon  Wheeler,  Esq. 

ScifUo 
P.  Krlset  3 

Zadock  Batenan,  Esq. 
John  Beardsiey,  Esq. 
Hull  Taylor 
Daniel  Winchell 
11.  L.  Hewitt 
James  StandifT 
Ebenezer  Smith 
Peter  Law  son 
Amos  Hutchinson 
Joel  Coe,  jun. 
Barnabas  Sears 

Genoa* 
Capt.  John  Owen 
Augustus  Taber 
Samuel  Hewit 

Alentz, 
John  Jeffrri£« 

Ovtd, 
IVIiNOR  Thomas 
Schuyler  Jagj'cr 
Lewis  Poiter 

m 

Hon.  O.  C.  Comstock 
D.  A.  Balcom 

Owa/ico. 

Elkanah  Comstock 
William  Price,  Esq. 

Virgil, 
Wm.  W.  Powers 

Dry  den, 
William  Miller 

Palmyra. 
Jeremiah  Irons 


NEW  JERSEY. 
J^ewarkm 
David  Jones 
Edward  Jones 


Jabez  Pool 
James  Jones 
The  mas  Hiitdungs 
John  Ransley 
G.  Hobdey 
C.  liedenberg 
John  Gardiner 
James  Beach 
Nicholas  Jones 
Job  Bacon 
Albert  rerhuoe 
Peter  L.  DonakisoD 
Jeremiah  Genuog 
John  Cowlam 

Scotch  Fluhu. 
Thomas  B&owk 
Deniiib  Coles 
Diid.  J.  B.  Osbom 
Capt.  D.  Oshom 
Flain^cld. 
John  Mannm(>; 

Ac w  Market, 
Nath.  Hoitom 

Piacaiaway, 
J.  Mc  Laughliv 
Isaac  F.  Rajictoi;  h 
Dea.  Ben.  Manning 
Dea.  Hez.  Smith 
Samuel  hteilc 
Peter  Ruiiyan,  jun. 
Abel  Stelle 
Dea.  G    Drake 

Samptovm. 
Isaac  Muiiison 
Chris.  Lupardus 
Wm.  Lupardus 
Dea.  D.  F.  Randolph 
Drake  Dunn 
Dea.  R.  Runyon 

.V.  BrunwBick. 
Richard  Lupardus 
Peter  Dayton 
John  Bray 

Alontgomery. 
Nathan  Stout,  Esq. 

BofievteU, 
Daniel  Stouc 
Jonathan  Hunt 
James  Hunt 
Cornelius  LarisoB 
James  Huntsman 

Princeton, 
J.  Price>  ^ud.  qfDiv, 


Lawrrnte. 
A'ellin^ 

SoSWKLL 

:;ouid 


Uie 

lobum 
w  Campbell 
Fielding 
Vrw  Mill*. 
ludd 

'homas  Swain 
Hancock 
Coiilson 

I  Ji^nes 
Hanover, 

Harris 

II  out  A  Count;/, 
r.  Emiey,  Esq. 
iexton,  Esq. 
:th  Lloyd 
llesfx  Count;/. 
ilj,  jun. 

nsylvania. 
elphia  if  fount  1/ 

tO(:EH^',  D.  D. 
AUal]Tl>ll,l>.  !)• 

.■Y 

Walker 
n  Mavlim 
Peck 

1  Bui-knall 
Biicknall 
I  Cornelius 
Kit'lmrds 
Brilton 
5reKory 
Baldwin 
Velah 

Imbold 

Anderson 

Hansel! 

luatin 

d  Mitchell 

Regoault 

Morton 

lie.  Loud 
G.  BoaUl 
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Frm/cji>rd. 
Wm.  Wilson 
Thomas  Gillcry 
John  RArrr 

Mantst  ornery. 
Silas  Hough 

Bncki  County. 
Enos  Morrii,  Esq. 
Thoman  Dniigan 
Griffith  Mllea 

WaTiniatler. 
Ann  Hart 
Lot  Search 

Southampton. 
Docb  Jmliua  Jonet 

Morelaitd. 
Jonathan  Polt« 

Lower  Dublin, 
Joxhua  Jonex,  Esq. 
Wm.  MaRhee 
Wni.  Barlolett 
Thomas  Holme 
Johi>  R;in 

Roxbury, 
Tao.  Fleboon 
Mary  G.  Jones 
CharW  Leverinf; 

(•ermantotoH. 
Charles  Pierce 

Sotithhamfilon. 
Tho.  B.  Muntanye 
Montgomery  County. 
Pliinehiis  Phillips 
James  Abraham 
Joseph  Abraham 
Sarah  Knollea 
John  Moore 
Jona.  Phillips 
Hunnali  L.  Luvellea 
Catherine  Hendersun 

Lovitr  Merion, 
Peter  Gilchrist 
G.  M.  Clenachan 
G.  F.  Curwen 
Francis  Selveeta 
John  G.  TiTits 
John  Kighter,  jun. 
Frederick  Sicking 
Wm.  Fishier 
Capt.  John  Ricard 
Titus  Ycrkei 
Jacob  Latch 
John  Leveriag 
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Ufifiir  Merion. 
Mary- Ann  Houseman 
John  Eastbiirn 

Great  Valley. 
David  Joiiks 
Thomas  RoBEaTS 
Sarah  Cortiog 
Enoch  Jones 
Samuel  Jenkins 
GeorRC  Beaver,  seit. 
Andrew  Giirden 
Gavin  Murchjr 
Radnor. 
Lemuel  George 
Daniel  Abrdlium 
Frrdi/ff'rin. 
William  Jwies 
Cromwell  Pearce 

Eati  While  Land. 
Sami>el  Jones 

Cheeler  County. 
Charles  Moouk     3 
John  Gwin 
David  Thomas 
Itobei't  Frame,  Jun. 
William  Griffith 
Blotklcj). 
Jacob  H.  Smith 
Sunquehannab  County. 
Davis  Dimmock 
Jo'>  Dimmock 

Lycoming  County. 
Thomas  Smyley 

Dea.  L.  Jenks 

Uiaitr. 

William  Curry 

Joseph  Smith ' 

SwOthfield. 
Dea.  Samuel  Wood 

Cambria  County. 
John  J.  Evans 
fienjumin  Davis 
And  PC  w  Berry  hill 
fieulah  Bjpt.  Church 

Fayette  County. 
Abner  Kit  hen  house 
John  Garee 
Joseph  Thomas 
Jeremikh  Onj; 
Francis  Burets 
Phinebas  Sturg^s 
Josei>h  Dunn 
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Jesse  Arnold 
A I  O'ony  Siv.iiw 
£clw;ird  Jorcluii 
Jose  pi •  Jordan 
Tl  onri.'S  TorU! 
John  Don  nelson 
G.  Winterniiitc 

Cret'ir  County. 
Jamf.h  PArritN 

lljutihwi^ton  County, 
Chahles  Whkklkr 
David  Phillips      8 
Thomas  Oat  am 
Capl.  I!u^;h  Wihon 
Col.  James  Uuper 
William  B»ou'n 
Saniiiel  Hutches 
Henry  Yaniiway 
Elisha  Ljcock 

Piitaburis^. 
Maj.  Nalh'l  Plumer 

Someraet. 
Gen  Aicx  ()f*Ie 

Beavrr  Town. 
Col.  Samuel  Po>*ers 
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Dorchester  County, 
S.  Woolford,  Jun. 
Isaac  Meekins 

Caroline  County, 
£.  Salter  field,  £&q. 

Somerset, 
John  Hill  8 

Worcester  County. 
James  Rowvd 
Benjamin  Johnson 
William  B ratten 
G.  L.  Bliickman 
Peter  \VeM> 
JoahuA  («iven 

WaMtif^ron  City, 
Capt.  Sumucl  Hilton 

Mfxandria, 
John  Paradise 


DELAWARE. 
Christiana  Hundred. 
Tl'.omas  Buldwin 
Arrhiljakl  Armstrong 
1m  cdcrick  Tussey 
IVtlmiiigton, 
Damkl  Dodge 

Huttftex  County. 
RoBKRT  Windsor 
Janu'S  CfTunhy,  Esq. 
Levcn  Ricards 
Jacob  Fisher 

« 

John  Willis 

Kfnt  Cou7iff/. 
Joseph  Windsor 
Thomas  Jackson 
Abel  Jones 
Mary  Griffin 
Isaac  Hurlock 
Sarah  King 
Thomas  A.  Rees 
John  Bedwell 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. 
JoHw  Hkalby 
Lewis  Richards 


VIRGINIA. 
jIc  comae  k, 

LSVEN  DfX 

Gcorpe  Northam 
Obadiah  Riggin 
Wm.  Selbv 

m 

Frcderickb  u  r^, 
J.  A.  Ranaldson 
Cummin{>:s  &  Symmes 

Caroline  County, 
Andre^v  Broaddus 

Richmond, 
J.  Miles 
Wm.  Crane 
Kini^  i^  Queen  County, 
Robert  B.  Semple 

.Korfolk. 
James  Mitchell 
Portsmouth. 
Doct.  J.  Schoolfield 
A  lot  thews  County, 
Wm.  Fitch ett 
Maj.  T.  Hud{2;ins 
James  M.  Vaughn 
Dca.  Wm.  Bohannen 
A.  G.  Cushman,  p.  m. 

Powhatan  County. 
Edward  Baptist 
John  H.  Sieger     2 

Goochland  County 
George  Richardson 

Cumberland  County* 
Joseph  Jenkins 
Pdter  Montague 


Mfttoway  Comuy, 
Cai^t.  James  Dupuj 

jfmelia  County, 
John  Scuhrt 

Pifytvania  Coiatii. 
David  N<iwlin      I 
John  Jkxxivs 
James  W Atkins 
Willirfnis  Echols 
Wm-  Stamps 
Joseph  Carter,  Esq. 
John  Hutchings 

Halifax, 
John  Kerh  Vi 

Peter  Barksdale       6 
Paul  Street         -^ 
Willie  Jcimes 
Ca|>t.  Henry  Perkins 
Robert  Jtlkes 
BartI  olomew  Barrow 
Jesse  Powell 
Jacob  Higgs 
Maj.  Rhesa  Reed 
Lieut.  Wm.  Burt 
Joseph  Law 

iV lacklint^ bcr^  Ccuntu, 
Wm.Creath  8 

Pttcr  Bailey,  Esq. 

Frederick  County. 
Thomas  Buck,  Esq. 
James  Sowers 
Wm.  Heaciley 
Cyrus  B.  B;ildwin 
Samuel  O.  Hendren 
James  Ireland 
Jacob  Sowers 
James  Mitchell 
John  Mutchiiison 
Ohio  County. 
S.  Curtis,  Esq.         t 
Dea.  James  Curtis 
Nathan  Evans 
George  Mc  CausliD 
John  M.  Morgan 
Joseph  Hedge 
Thomas  Kenny 

Brook  County. 
John  Pritchard 
John  Brown,  Esq* 
Charles  King,  jr. 
Wm.  Fowler 
Asa  Owings 
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H    CAROLINA. 
Aahvilie, 
litaker,  Esq.  25 
heyfurd  County 

Y  MoN  Hicks  8 

Y  Dobbins     8 
el  B'dily,  Esq. 
ncoln  County. 

i  HOLCOMBB    8 
^urke  County, 
KN  Coffee 

H  ChA74BERS 

Cofiee 

Diction,  Esq. 
Moore 

1  Moore,  Esq. 
I  Chambers 

E.  Moore 
Oragg,  Esq. 
^UkB  County. 
C(»fl[ee 
iiiS  Davis 
Huinie,  Esq. 
I  Coffee 

VVm    Davenport 
she  County, 
Coffee 

GE  RuBKRTS 

i\  Christee 

CaatvcU, 
Moo  RE 
D  Lawson 

^nson, 
Culpepper 
it  fax  County, 

Rkad  8 

H'iiiiamston, 

H  BiGGS  8 

•rfrerf<dorouffh . 
VV  Iieeler,  Esq.  2 

B  Chea  ham 
arrtn  County, 

Wm.  Burt 
tar  EdcTiton. 
ownrigt-,  Esq.  8 
tar  A'iv;6em. 

P.  Bicldie         2 


TH  CAROLINA. 
Unj^ton  District. 

DOSSEY 

t£  Woods 


John  Ellis 
G.  Bruce,  Esq. 
Hugh  Lide,  Esq. 
James  Lide 
Alex.  Fountain 
John  Eountiin 
John  King 
James  Coleman 
Dea.  E.  Mc.  Iver 
Wm-  Kirven 
Col.  Peter  Edwards 
Dea.  John  Kirven 
ATari  borough. 
Doct.  Wm.  Hale 
Gen.  T.  Thomus 
Maj.  D.  Rohert->on. 
Mary  Winfield 
James  Fields 
Capt.  John  Terrell 
Maj.  Wm.  Pledger 
Dea.  Josiah  David 
Thomas  Stubbs 
David  Betl  ea 
T.  H.  Thomas 
Thomas  Cochran 
Catherine  Bedgegood 
William  Fields 

Cheatcrjield. 
Samuel  Pe^us 
David  Goodwin 
Sfiartanburgh  Dhtrict, 
Wm  Lancaster,  Esq. 
John  rhornton 
Elijah  Smith 
Adion  Smith 
Capt   M.  Gaifney 
Gen.  T.  Bomer 

Barnwell  District, 
Col.  John  W-^lker 
Maj.  Josiah  Walker 
Capt.  Wm.  vValker 
Wm   Maihany 
Capt.  James  Gunin 
Wm.  H.  Rohe-ts 
Adam  Mc.  Crady 
James  Woodard 
Robert  Brown 
Robert  Willis 
Peter  Ussery 
Wm.  Mc.  Daniel 
S.  O.  Dow 
Henry  Fesiler 
Beojamin  O.  Dow 
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GEORGIA. 

Gretnr  County, 
Jesse  Mekcbh      50 
John  Browning,  Esq. 
Reuben  Ransom,  Esq. 
Barnabas  Pace 
Richard  A!<bury 
Redman  Tiiornton 
Samuel  S.  Hunter 
Thomas  Leyne 

li' arrtn  County, 
N.  Robertson      20 

Jamks  (xHANADE 

Elisha  Pekrimak 
Winder  Hilmar 
John  Blackston 
John  P   Martin 
Dennis  Lind>ey 
Joseph  P'tillips 

Columbia   County, 
John  Wall 
Fitz  M.  Hunt 
John  Lanv.ston 
Joshua  Whitaker 
Samuel  Whitaker 
John  Monk 
Jicob  Fudge 
Wm.  Pal  more 
John  W.  Smith 
James  N.  Brown,  Esq. 
Hen.  W.  Hodge,  Esq. 
Elisha  Walker 
liuac  Cliatt 
Nancy  Johnson 
Redick  Sims 

Alorgan  County, 
F.  Flournoy  % 

Henry  Harden 
W.  Whatley 
John  Wallace 

Lincoln  County. 
John  H.  VValker,  Esq. 

ll'ilka  County. 
j,  r^bk.rtsom 
Wm.  Davis 
James  Armstrong 
George  Willij* 
Davis  Terrell 
Col.  Richard  Willit 
Silvanus  Gibson 
Solomon  Stephens 
William  Walls 
William  JoD^,  Esq. 
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Enoch  Collaway 
Tyre  Reeves 
Mat.  W.  Vandiver 

Jefferson   County, 
John  Cowart 
Isaac  Brinson 
—  Jenkins 
Aaron  Lo^v 

PutnamCounty, 
Elijah  Mosely 
Benjamin  Mosely 
John  Davenport 
William  Evans 
William  Williams 
Randal  Robinson 
William  T.  Morion 
James  Zachry 
William  Richards 
Benja.  Whitefieid    2 
James  Birdsong 
B.  Whitefie!d,  jun. 
Col.  Wm.  Milton 
Fred.  H.  Conner 
John  Collaway 
Tho.  Wclborn,  Esq. 
Jonathan  Philips 
T.  U.  SniiUi,jun. 
John  Ashurst 
Richard  Pace 
Anthony  Holloway 
Charles  A.  Dennis 
John  Davenport 
Moses  Eakin 
William  Eakin 
Philip  Ballard 
William  Walker,  sen. 
Doct.  W.  Williams 
Jcr.  Castlcbury 
P.  F.  Flournoy,  Esq. 
Samuel  Houel 
John  Perry 
Peter  Roquemore 
William  Turner 
£.  Lane,  Esq. 
Daniel  Parnall 
William  Little 
J.  Cla^k  8 

Hancock  County. 
Ben.  Thompson     9 
Joseph  Hobekts 
Thomas  Cooper 
James  Thomas 
Fred.  G.  Thomas 
Reuben  T.  Battie 
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Isaac  Battle 

Oglethorfi  County* 

ISHAM  GOSS 

M.  Bledsoe 
Richard  Goolsby 
Isaac  David 
Daniel  Dupi'ee 
William  Ford 
Nathan  Johnson 
Solomon  JenninSf  Esq* 
Thomis  Stephens 
John  J  P;iss 
John  Hen  en 
Gabriel  Jones 
James  Pej^,  sen. 
Mo<ton  Biedboe 
Zach.  Ellis 
Woody  Jackson 
Robert  Hajjnes 
James  O.  Kelly 

Franklin  County, 
John  Sandioe  2 

Littleton  Meeks  2 
Edniond  King 

Jackkon  County, 
Edwaud  Adams 
Thomas  Johnson 
James  Rod}<ers 
James  Mc  Donald 

Albert  County, 
Dozer  Thounton    9 

Alttdison  County, 
James  Sanders 

Clark  County, 
Isaiah  Hailcs 

Baldwin  County, 
James  Barrow 
Francis  Boy  kin 

Jones  County, 
William  Jones 
James  Mc  Limore 
Henry  Hooter 
Edward  Talbot 
Luke  Bond 
George  Ross 
John  Miller 
Benjamin  Milner 
William  Osborn 
James  Sumar 
Thomas  H.  Oswald 
Jesse  M.  H.  Pope 
Bradley  Dare 
John  Davis 
John  Jones 


William  Mc  Li  note 
Mordecai  Jacobs  Eiq. 

Wa»hington  Cosutty, 
JoaoAw  Smith 
Bbwja.  Maknimo  16 
Job  Tuiopbn 
Edward  Brantley 
Benjamin  Sparks 
Edward  Mayo 
Mary  Gainar 

Mlkinson  County, 
Charlks  CuLFSppia 
John  Murry 
John  Ross 

Burke  County. 
John  Cork 

Louiaviilc, 
Isaac  Ingram 
Charles  J.  Jenkins 
7\viga  County, 
V.  A  Tharp  i 

Robert  Glenn 

Jasper  County, 
Charles  Corgile 
Presley  DoHsoa 
James  Hamuck 
William  H.  Myles 
Joseph  Be  vers 
Daniel  Mc  Dowel 
John  Armstrong,  Es^ 

Scriven  County, 
Henry  Hand  i^ 

Thomas  Hand 
Henry  H.  Hand 
Charles  K.  Nessmith 
John  Mc  Wade 
George  Mc  Ray 
Charles  Mc  Queen 
Arthur  Bland 
John  Miller 
Daniel  Thompson 
Abram  Mott 
William  Mc  Call 
Richard  Scrags 
Mffini^ham, 
John  Goldwire 
Benjamin  Alexander 
Wilham  King 
Hun  berry, 

C.  ().  Sc RIVEN 

J.  A*  Cuthbert,  Es^. 
Mary  Mc  Intosh 
Maj.  Samuel  Law 
Alexander  Mc  Iver 


Wiltiam  Foster 
Thomas  F.  Bacon 
Spencer  Christopher 

Mednay. 
Thomas  S   Wind 
Peter  Winn,  Esq. 
Oliver  Stevens,  Esq. 
Thomas  B^con,  Esq- 
Jamed  Phelps 

BiteboToush. 
'Witltara  Baker 

Me  Intoth  CoutJit/. 
Capt.  William  Harris 
Thomas  Delegal 

KENTUCKY. 

Frani^OTt, 

G.  Slaughter,  Lt.  Gov. 

or  Kentucky. 
John  P.  Thomaa 
Silas  M.  Noet 
W.  S.  Waller,  Esq. 
W.  Wooldrige 
Simon  Beckham 

Franklin  County. 
John  Tatlob 
John  Prigz 
MoriJecai  Boulwar 
John  Mc  Donald 
Isaac  WilsQD 
John  Paltie 
Simeon  True 
Thomas  Bradley 
Wiltiam  Graham 
Kobert  Church 
Joseph  Anderson 
John  D.  Graves 
Thomas  Smith 
William  Ferse 
Thomas  Cox 
M<iry  Juckson 

Boone  County. 
Absalom  Graves    8 
Wkden  Slekt 
La  H  don  RoBiHSOX 
C.  Matthews 
William  Moxtaous 
Christoph'rWilsom 
SoBCKT  Garnet 
Will'k  Thompson 
Benjamin  \Vatts 
Jameson  Hawkios 
John  Neale 
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John  Jones 
William  Hodges 
John  Ryle 
James  Ryle 
Fruncis  Ciacy 
William  Willis 
John  Sheerer 
Robert  Kirtly 
Jan.es  Oicken 
Mark  Mc  Pherson 
Whiiefield  Early 
Beverly  Ward 
William  Mc  Coy 
Cave  Montague 
Peter  G.  Rungan 
I.eontird  Crisler 
Jane  Cloude 
,  John  Terrill 
Abraham  Dcpew 

Cumfldfil  County. 
John  Stephens 
John  Bealb 
William  Vickera 
Jeremy  Grilling 
John  Arnold 
Joseph  Anderson 
John  Griffith 
Samuel  Belveal 
Joseph  Todd 
John  Reese 
William  Gausncy     8 
John  Stonsifer 

Harriion  County. 
Lewis  Comser 
John  Smith 
William  Furnish 
Gen.  W.  E.  Boswell 
Temple  Smith 

Scott  County. 
Thomas  S.  Barkley 
Thomas  Foater 
Capt.  W.  Hubbell 
John  M.  Hewett 
Theodrick  Bouluar 
Lark  in  Fei^son 
Henry  Jenkins 
B.  S.  Chambers 

'    Shelby  County. 

ZaC  REUS  CARFKKTEa 

Gbohob  Waller 
Nicholas  S.  Smiih 
Jacob  Tic  he  nor 
Itoac  Norman . 


Aaron  Stark 
Joseph  Redman 
Joseph  Stilwell 
G.  Wells,  Senior 
C.  Wells,  Jun. 
Samuel  Tinsley 
Martin  Basket 
Hinson  Hobbs 
James  Davis 
David  White,  Jun. 
Z.  Wilcox 
John  Hansbrough 
Moses  Scott 
Iveriton  Ware 
Reuben  Dale 

Wooifford  County. 
Jacob  Creth 

Tlu>mas  Bullock 
Samuel  Jesse 
Richard  Jesse 
John  Edwards 
Edmund  Sheep 
Dud.ley  Mitchum 
Joseph  Collins 
Thomas  P.  Mcnzies 
Cosblow  Dorson 
Georg«  Todd 
George  Blackbami  Jr. 
Joseph  Edurston 
John  G.  Hitcr 

Fayette  County. 
Jambs  P.  Rucebk 
Joshua  Hitdsoii 
David  Hockensmith 
Elisha  Jester 
Thompson  Cloid 
John  Walters 
David  Baker 

Jenatnine  Cowtly. 
Levi  Hunt 
Jamej  Banter 
Judab  Stout 
Skelton  Rutherford 
Jesse  Rutlierford 
John  Kjiy 
Asbery  AmoB 
Wm.  Romancfl 
Zeph.  S|Mnner 
Edmond  Kield 
John  Pcmbenao 
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David  Hardisi'T 
Lcwts  Tuyl-ir 
Eniicii  M.  Sinilh 
Be\erly  Filaur 
John  M.  Merchant 
Robrri  Bejii'.y 
Benjamin  Si(»ut     8 
JaniL-s  I'isUif-ick 

Madiifon  County. 
Benajah  ijtuiry 
Jos!ah  (tentiyr 
Conrad  Cciii;etison 
Joseph  p.  Letcher 

J  Arte  fin  L  f^untif, 
John  Daws 
Monks  I'olkt        8 
Thomas  Uunsforo 
Thomati  liulct  ii  son 
Thorn js  1  .  0»siey 
Thoinub  Mc-  Cury 
Thoni.t  Dalit      8 
John  M.  bniiiii 
John  Cook 
D.  MiddlcioR 
\Vm.  Dallam 
Thom<ib  Hansford 
Canty  Counry, 

Jacob  \\  arinner 
John  Cuhe> 
Samiic*  Coleman 
John  J«)ne'>9jun.       8 

jidiar  County^ 
John  Ingraham  8 

Mercer  County. 

Isaac  Aispaugh 
Zachariah  bniith,  jun. 
Benjamin  Fisher 
George  Williams 

Garrard  County, 
Randolph  Hall 
Gen.  Wm.  Jennings 
fidwin  Porter 
James  Thompson 
A.  Ballinger,  Esq. 
Timothy  Ford 
George  Turner 
William  Edwards 
Asasha  Hudson 
Dr.  Benjamin  Mason 
Isaac  Meeksherry 
Capt.  John  B.  Potter 
Zacharias  Raj 
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W*illiam  Duncan 
jVcUoh  County. 

MOSKS  PlKR^OSC  1 1 

William  King        39 
William  .>Iay,  Esq. 
Gon.  Adam  Guthin 
Gon.  Joseph  Lewis 
Maj.  LaiHcl  Lewis 
Permenias  Brit-coe 
Alex,  .'lie  Dolald      2 
Henry  Gore 

JejJ'erson  County. 
Mark  Lampton 
Ednard  Tylor 
Catherine  Roaugh 
iireene  County. 
Jons  CnANPLiJi 
John  Harden 
Isaac  Hodgen 
Robert  Hatcher     }  g 
Beverly  Caldwell  ^ 

Gal  Lain  County. 
Joseph  Ward 


TENNKSSRE. 
J^'ashrilLc  and  vicinity. 
Jamf*.  Whit  sett 
Patjuc  k  Moonev 

PRKISTI.EY   I^ESTIJl 

JosniA  Lester 
Jviiy  Wiseman 
Milf:s  Wr^T 
William  Flowers 
Wii.MAM  Dale 
David  C.  iSnow 
Doct.  .Samuel  Morton 
Pavton  Smith 
Benjamin  J.  Kass 
Hartwell  B.  Hide 
Edward  Flam 
Thomas  Powell 
John  P.  Irion 
Nathaniel  Warren 
Wm.  Anthony,  Esq. 
John  D.  Hill 
Joshua  Cutchin 
John  Gambrill 
W^atson  Gentry 
John  Merton 
Nathan  Stancil 
Capt.  Wm.  A.  Sublett 
Joseph  Newman 
Daniel  Elam 
D.  ITanghan 


Peter  Vansfliai 
Wui.  RoLerisoi 
Mathcw  I.'aily 
John  Smith 
Peter  Collins 
James  Digemett 
Col.  Thomas  Kucker 
G.  tucker 
Joseph  B.  — 
David  Clark 
John  Bond 
Soliimon  r*e:;«leT,  Esq. 

MliSlSlPPI  TERKI- 
lOi'.Y. 
Cla  irhari \  r  Coun ry. 

JOSIAH  FUiAVFR 

H.  Harmon.  F>q.  8 
Turner. H.  l.raslkeart 
Edward  Cook 
Joseph  I*owell 
Elisha  Flower,  jr. 
Samuel  Goodwin 
Reuhen  White 
Jesse  Ihu.-noll 
Selah  V  hite 
Shom  Thompson 
S.  1).  Cai-son.  I.sq. 
AN  in.  Mc.  Alpin 
Joseph  Wilds 
Jonnthan  Conger,  Esq. 
Willis  Prazeal 
Docl.  I'homas  Going 
Josrjih  Britrgs 
Joseph  More,  M.  D. 
Adam  Gordon.  Esq. 
Wm.  Bridges 
Richmon  Suffield 

Jrjfrrson  Cmtnty. 
T.  O.  Mc.  Donald 
H.  B.  Harrison 
Wiili*^  Mc.  Donald 
Joel  Selman 
Hiram  Baldwin 
Jacob  Segris 

Franklin  County. 
Daniel  Cameron 
JSi'atch^r. 
Benjamin  Davis       10 
W.  Snodgrass,  F^q.  22 
George  W.  King     U 


OHIO. 
Jefferson  County. 
Jacob  Martin 
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Dunham  Martin 
Joseph  Gladden 
Henry  Shane 
Joseph  Shane 
Solomon  Gladden 
Thomas  Ross 
Mordecai  Cole 

JVe.'jii  Lisbon. 
Thomas  I'lGiioN 

Wirt'cestcr. 
Thomas  G.  Jo.ncs 
Davii*  Kimiton 
Maj.  W.  Lurvvell 
J.  H.  Lar\v'4I,  Esq. 

W.  C.  I.ar'.vcll,  Esq. 
Philip  B.  GrifiUh 
W.  Kobison,  Esq. 
diilUrcthc. 
John  !\F.  Lainlbnri^h 
Dea.  i\athaniol  Cory 
John  Boilings  2 

Georgro  JeiTcries 
Samu'I  Finley 
W.  L.  Maccaila,Chapl. 

U.  States'  Army. 
Drayton  M.  Curtis 

Mums, 
Wm.  Lacock,  Esq. 
Dea.  S.  Records      2 
Job  Haipfh 
Abraham  Thomas 
Elisha  Parker 
William  Jacobs 
James  Lawson 
Wm.  Kirkpatrick 
Alanson  Goodwin 

Ross, 
Thomas  Snfj^on 
William  Snider 
Peter  Jackson,  Esq. 
Charles  Wells 
William  Baker 
Fayette. 
Henry  Boughan 
James  Yowman 

Munroe  County, 
Nathan'l  Skinner 

Muskinpim  County. 
Henry  Fringle 
Andrew  Ston^hton 
Lewis  Eastonhoose 
Adam  Miller 
Adam  Smith 
Henry  Clabangh 


Maj.  Wm.  Bonnifield 
Dea.  Sam-l  Williams 
Maj.  Tho.  Harper 
James  Ra-^e 
Ruel  Sayre 
Samuel  Ream 

Licking  County. 
John'  W.  Patterson 
Abraham  Boringr 
Jerem'h  Bartholomew 
J.  Ilaskinson.  Esq. 
Joseph  Sutton 
Solomon  Overturp 
Ahrahani  Miller 
William  Debolt 
Vin«on  Lake 
Elijah  Nichols 
Martin  Venner 

Zancsville, 
John  Dorsoy 
John  Vincent 

Fairfield  County, 
Smith  Goodwin 
Dea.  John  Kelley 
Thoma<<  Strawn 
Jane  Lobdell 
Jacob  Bonham 
Peter  Cool 
William  Rees 
Aaron  Ashbrook    ' 
John  Hite 
Mahlon  Betters 
Doct.  Ezra  Terrence 
William  Caves 

Clinton  County. 
Mathew  Callaway 
James  Callaway 
Josiah  Briggs 
Aaron  Oxley 
John  Oxley 

Warren. 
Hezekiah  Stites 
Daniel  Clark 
James  Mc  Manis 
Joseph  Robertson 
Josiah  Lambert 
Benjamin  Daniells 
Peter  Yawger 
Wm.  Chenoweth 
Thomas  Thomas 
Easter  Blackford 
Nathan^  Blackford 
Ephraim  Blackford 
William  Blair,  Jun. 
Amos  Crane 


Eliza  CoUett 
John  Osbora 
William  Mason 
Joseph  Tapscott 

Ciaremont  County* 
Eben.  Osbom 
Daniel  Manning 
Samuel  Smith 
Jacob  Whitestonc 
Jacob  Donham 
Amos  Donham 
Samuel  Morgan 
Andrew  Gray 
J"hn  Donham 
John  Crawford 
Samuel  Tibbets 
Reuben  Lacock 

Crreen  County. 
Joshua  Carman 
David  Bowen 

Montgomery  County, 
.loriN  Mason 
Serring  Marsh 
AVm.  Martin 
John  S.  Wilson 
John  Hutfield 
.Samuel  Broadaway 
Abner  Garard 
James  Russell 
Whitely  Hatfield 
Daniel  Wilson 
Benjamin  Archer 
Thomas  Clawson 
Henry  Stansell 
Richard  Stevens 
Thomas  Hatfield 
Owen  Hatfield 
Benjamin  Luce 
Peter  Banta 
Wm.  Luce 
Joseph  Ewing 
Reuben  Waggoner 
Joseph  Clark 

JSTew  Salem, 
Jeremiah  Gray 
Cadiz. 
Joseph  W.  White,  jr. 

Belmont  County. 
John  Burch 

Harrison  County, 
Elijah  C.  Stone 
Ebenczer  Gray 
John  Croskey 
Thomas  Healea 
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Guernsey  County. 
David  Smith 

Freble  County. 
Peter  Poyner 
William  Williams 
William  Milner 
John  Q,uinn,  Esq. 
Albert  Baiita 
Isaac  Enoch 
James  Johnston 
Isaac  Harrell 
James  Button 
Levi  Jones 
Timothy  Marsh 
Alexander  Mitchel 
George  liarter 
Robert  Q,uinn 
George  Stradcr 
Wm.  Decoursey 

li utter  County. 
Sthphln  Gari> 
Dr.  Squire  Littell 
Michari  Pearce     * 
Gideon  Long 
Ebcnezer  Orrsburn 
Samuel  Lucas 
EliasCiihbs 
Isaac  Hall 
Thoma*?  Longley 
Wm.  Marl  in 
Eson  Lo'ich 
Jonathan  Clark 

Hauidtoa  County. 
Jamrs  Jones 
Samuel  Taott 
Othniel  Looker,  Esq. 
Ebenezor  GrilTm 
Robert  Terry 
Wm.  Mc.  Callam 
Maj.  John  Ferris 
Walter  Evans 
Isaac  Elston 
Isaac  Ferris 
Richard  Ayres 
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Henry  Martm,  jr. 
Clayton  Webb 
John  Webb 
Domminus  Abbott 
Jonathan  Garard 
Simon  Crosley 
Robert  Wheatly 
Wm.  D.  Coursey 
John  Perry 
Wm.  Milspough 
David  Lee 
John  Hutchinson 
Thomas  Appleton 
Joseph  Safer 
John  Bonham 
AVm.  Terrcnce 
Reuben  Carman 
Elisha  Seaggin 

Cincinnoti. 
Alexander  Dunkiston 
Richard  Gaines 
Thacher  Lewis 
Theodore  B.  Barrett 
John  dmitli 
\\  in.  P.  Downs 


INDIANA. 
Franklin  County. 
James  Smith 
John  KEL^^:Y 
Lewis  Deweese 
^  Villi  am  Tyner 
Conrad  Salers 
John  Quick 
John  Penwcll 
Jonathan  Eades 
Abraham  Hackleman 
Jabez  Winship 
Jacob  Salers 
John  Armstrong 
Wm.  Deniston 
Jeremiah  Corey 
James  VVinchell 
Abraham  Jones 


Robert  Flack 
Samuel  Lee 
JonathaD  Stout 
David  Shirk 
Andrew  Shirk 
John  Blades 
Spencer  Clack 
Edward  Webb 
JohnHaU 

JefferMon  County. 
Col.  John  Vawter 

Wayne  Cotcnty. 
John  Tyner 
John  Martindale 

Brookville, 
David  Oliver 
N.  Noble 
B.  F.  Morris 
Enoch  Mc.  Carty 

Indian  Creek. 
Samuel  Crooks 
John  Smith 

Dearbome  County. 
John  Watts 
Jeremiah  Johnson 

Sxeitzerland. 
John  Campbell 

Lawren  ceburgh. 
Ezra  Ferris 

f^incennes. 
Tho.  Kennedy 
Isaac  Mc.  Coy 
Hon.  Wm.  Poike 
Martin  Rose 
Tho.  Piety 
Dea.  Samuel  Allison 
Maj.  Wm.  Bruce 
Dea.  Robert  Elliott 

Gibson  County. 
Alexander  Devin 
John  Braselton 

White  County. 
Stephen  Clanton 


(O*   Omitted  in  their  places*^ 
Japeth  C.  Washburn,  Harlem^  (Maine.) 
Capt.  Eliphalet  Young,  Tolland,  (Con.) 

N.  B.  About  one  thousand  of  the  subscribers  in  the  New-England  and  Mid- 
dle States  were  ohtained  by  Mr.  George  Dods,  of  Providence,  who  wUhet 
in  this  public  manner  to  acknowledge  the  distingiiisbed  kindneu  imd  hotpi* 
tality  of  the  brethren  and  friends  among  whom  he  has  travelled,   and  by 

•    whom  he  has  so  often  been  refreshed  and  comforted. 


Mr.  EbtatMr  U«,  who  oUabni  a  irngt 
liesrd  irom*  i(SOaaaac«,  wkkh  hava  aot  arrMM  la 
maf  alio  btft  Iallc4  of  KcacUag  tse  rcbMihtw. 


of   tobftcriben  la  the  Wetttra  Statct, 
for  iBiertlaa.    rnkaULj  MOie  ii«ti 


had. 


Lincoln  ^  Edmandsj  at  their  Bible  Ware- 
House  and  Theological  &  Miscellaneous  Bookstore^ 
No.  53  CornluU,  Boston,  keep  a  very  extensive  assort- 
ment of  BIBLES,  Books  in  Divinity,  and  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  Literature,  School  Books,  Cheap 
Religious  Tracts,  Toy-Books,  and  American  &  English 
Stationary,  which  they  fell  on  liberal  terms.  Among 
many   others,     they  have    published    the    following 

VALUABLE  WORKS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

DAVIES'  SERMONS  on  iniportaot  and 

interesting  subjects — a  new  and  complete  edition,  in 
three  vols.     Price  7  dols. 

%*  President  Davies  was  one  of  the  most  pious,  orthodox,  and  afTectionate 
preachers  which  have  ever  appeared  in  our  country.  His  sermons  are  an 
excellent  specimen  of  practical  piety.  Peihaps  no  discourses  can  be 
found,  more  calculated  to  interest  and  benefit  ail  classes  of  readers.  He 
must  be  an  hardened  sinner  who  can  read  them  without  shame,  and  gricf^ 
and  terror.  He  must  be  a  singular  christian  who  can  rise  from  thtir  peru- 
sal, and  not  find  himself  at  once  humbled,  consoled,  and  quickened.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  these  discourfes  of  our  illusfrious  countryman, 
could  be  introduced  into  every  family  of  the  United  States. 

ESSAYS  on  theTNSPlRATIOlV 

Of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  "New  Testament* 
By  Dick  &  Parry.         Price  1,12. 

"•^^  This  work  contains  an  able  illustration  of  a  very  interesting  subject, 
which  probably  has  not  sufficiently  occupied  the  attention  of  christians. 
It  is  here  attempted  to  show  what  is  meant  by  inspiration,  and  in  what 
sense  the  sacred  writeils  were  inspired. 

BELIEVER'S  POCKET  COMPANIO  V; 

or,  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  poor  sinners  rich, 
and  miserable  sinners  happy.     By  W.  Mason.     50  cts. 

*^*  This  little  work,  as  the  pious  aoihor  observes  in  the  preface,  is  «•  design- 
ed to  stir  np  and  quicken  believers  in  looking. to  Christ,  coming  to  him,  and 
abiding  in  him  ;  or,  in  the  apostle's  words,  to  be  putting  en  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ." 

FuLLEii's  Calviuistic  and  Soclnian  Systems, 

examined  and  compared,  as  to  their  moral  tendency, 
in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  friends  of  vital 
and  practical  godliness.    Price  i,i2. 

*^*  This  excellent  work  is  very  seasonable  at  this  period — and  the  celebrat- 
ed John  Ntwton  speaks  of  it  thu*— •*  I  have  helped  tlic  sale  of  Mr.  Fuller's 
book :  I  recommend  it  upon  all  occasions  ;  and,  I  believe*  all  who  have 
bought  it  upon  my  word,  have  thanked  mc.  Though  we  are  church-folks, 
and  fome  of  my  friends  are  rather  more  chorchish  than  n^self,  and  though 
Mr.  Fuller  is  a  Baptist,  we  seem  all  of  a  mind,  that  it  is  one  ot  the  most  val- 
uable publications  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  only  a  seasonable  but  a  master- 
ly jfierformance.  I  wish  it  may  be  a  model  for  future  controversial  writeim 
It  IS  well  wiittCD,  expressly  to  the  pointf  and  in  m^  ^ud^avooX^^MaCnakiO^ 


